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They  Won't  Do 

Build  with  M.  I.  F.  Co.  Zinc 
Coated  Nails  and  you  can 
say, "That  house  is  built  to 
stay  built." 

Nails  that  rust  will  not  last.  In 
a  year  or  two  heavy  winds  will 
strip  the  shingles  off  any  roof 
in  which  they  are  used.  Clap- 
boarding  nailed  on  with  common 
nails  will  pull  away,  bend  and 
sag.  Veranda  flooring  will  warp 
and  bulge, 

M.I.F.CO.  NAILS 

—  Will  not  rust.   They  are  practically 
indestructible. 

From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  pure  zinc 
is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  , 
one  hundred  pounds  of  M.  I.  F.  Co.  Nails. 
After  thirty  years  of  service  they  were 
found  intact. 
If  your  dealer  isn't  supplied  with  M.  I.  F.  Co. 
Nails  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
enterprising  storekeeper  who  handles  them, 
and  in   answering  we  will  send  you  free 
our  instructive  book,  "Nail  Knowledge." 
Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Dept.  J.,  Branford,  Conn. 


MIFCO 

ZINC  COATED  N 


What  Sprayer? 

^^^^  Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  mosr 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

•  Brown's  Auto  Spray- 
No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
aclty  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—!. 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The E. C. Brown <'o. ,     18  Jay  St. , Rochester, N.  Y 


WE  BUY 


What  do  you  do  with  your  old  bags?  Don't 
throw  them  away,  we  will  buy  Feed  bags  of 
tU  kinds— Gluten.  Beet,  Pulp,  Bran,  Oats, 
Corn,  Cotton-Seed  Meal  Bags,  etc.,  and  pay 
you  highest  prices  Write  us  today  for 
prices  and  particulars.    We  pay  the  freight. 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 

62  2  N.  2nd  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  £ 


o^O&Q-va  igt  EVE  LAND  eySLONE, 


Fence  and  Gates  make  your 
home  more  beautiful  and  more 
valuable.  Strong,  durable, 
handsome,  easily  erected.  Our 
new  catalog  and  prices  will 
interest  you.  We  pay  freight. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
174    WillsonAve.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


The  latest,  the 


J  Selling  the  Speedy  Stitcher. 

■best  ever  invented. 

I  Sews  like    a  ma- 

I  chine.   Mends  any-  7*. 

|thing.   Retail  price  »■-<«» 
Guaranteed.  Special  price  to  agents  on  sam- 
ple. Wholesale  prices  lowest  ever  offered,  over  200  per 
cent  profit.    Send  for  circular.   Don't  delay. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.,  23  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AGENTS  $3  a  Day 

HEW  PATENTED  AUTOMATIC 

CURRY  COMB 

Made  of  beat  cold  rolled 
steel.  Horsemen  delighted. 
Takes  just  half  the  time 
to  clean  a  horse.  Keeps 
the  teeth  always  clean: 
no  clogging  with  hair  and 
dirt.  Easy  aeller.  Big  profits.  Write  for  terms  and  sample. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  4746  ISarny  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 

Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  -unning  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you"  Live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn't  need 
attention — can't  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 
NIAGARA  HYDRA TTLIC  ENGINE  CO 
t.  0.  Box  1004.  Chester,  Pa 


LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 

All  steel.  Unbreakable  Compound  1 
levers.     Quickly  adjusted  any 
height    Best  and  easiest  oper- 
ated Jack  on  market.  Thousands 
In  use.   Ask  your  dealer  or 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 

PINE  ST.,  POUGHKKEPSIK,  N.  Y. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  tc  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


('  Investigate  and  you  will  reach 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dillas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.   Also  has  superior 
construction,  Is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 
I  UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  Box  I.    Unadilla,  N.Y, 


What  of  the  Future? 


WHEN  I  started  in  to  read  this  letter,  from  Mr.  H.  N.  Welles  of  St.  Andrews, 
Florida,  I  sat  up  a  little  stiffer  in  my  chair,  and  my  Dutch  began  to  rise. 
"If  this  chap,"  said  I,  "thinks  he  can  get  sarcastic  with  me  and  make 
anything  by  it,  why  he'll  find  himself  greatly  mistaken!  I'll  write  him  a  letter  which 
will  show  him  a  thing  or  two  about  sarcasm !" 

And  then,  as  I  read  on  and  found  out  the  spirit  back  of  his  apparent  severity, 
I  softened,  then  mellowed  and  finally  smiled  a  little  shamefacedly.  But  I'll  give  you 
the  letter  itself. 

I  regret  that  it  is  contrary  to  your  expressed  wishes,  yet  I  herewith  enclose  my  humble 
application  for  a  two  years'  renewal  to  my  subscription,  with  cash  enclosed.  My  excuse 
is  that  I  am  too  old  to  break  a  habit  formed  before  you  became  editor.  Hence — with  the 
kind  permission  which  I  trust  you  will  grant — I  shall  remain  a  subscriber  as  long  as  I 
live  and  Farm  and  Fireside  remains  as  all-interesting  a  paper  as  it  is.  But  will  you 
allow  me  to  point  out  the  utter  inconsistency  of  your  With  the  Editor  in  a  recent  issue? 
You  say  that  you  do  not  see  why  anyone  other  than  a  farmer  should  want  Farm  and 
Fireside  and  go  right  on  to  write  in  a  manner  that  will  interest  and  be  of  value  to  any 
thinking  man  on  earth,  either  in  the  shop,  the  office,  at  the  trades,  or  in  the  professions. 
I  was  a  farmer  when  I  first  subscribed,  and  one  prime  reason  for  my  leaving  the  farm 
was  that  the  farmers  would  never  come  together  and  stick  as  the  workers  in  the  city  do. 
I  differ  with  you  as  to  the  value  of  your  paper  to  the  dweller  in  the  city.  To  give  all  my 
reasons  would  take  too  long.  Your  treatment  of  parcels  post  would  be  of  value  to  anyone 
with  brains.  As  large  a  majority  of  the  town  workers  as  of  the  farmers  will  agree  with 
you  in  your  conclusions.  In  your  handling  of  general  news  you  pick  out  that  which 
is  of  most  value  to  all,  and  what  you  give  of  such  news  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Then — and 
now  we  are  getting  down  to  bed-rock — the  question  comes :  Where  does  the  farmer 
leave  off  and  the  city  man  begin  ?  Almost  all  town  and  city  dwellers  grow  something,  if 
only  a  geranium  or  a  chicken,  and  we  like  to  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  it. 
We  and  our  wives  do  not  want  to  stay  in  ruts  if  anyone  can  "show  us"  that  there  is 
better  wheeling  outside.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  farmer  is  waking  up,  organizing,  getting 
out  of  the  rvit,  just  as  the  town  worker  got  out  of  it  long  ago,  and  I  give  you  and  your 
brother  editors  of  farm  papers  much  of  the  credit  for  it.  Now — do  not  turn  me  down, 
but  please  send  the  paper,  for  I  shall  continue  to  pay  for  it  if  I  have  to  borrow  the  money 
and  mortgage  "every  little  chicken  in  the  garden." 

Now,  what  can  you  do  with  a  man  of  that  sort?  He  begins  with  scorching  irony, 
and  gradually  merges  it  into  compliment  so  kindly  and  so  broad  that  one  blushes 
as  much  with  modesty  as  chagrin.  Southern  courtesy  is  vindicated  and  northern 
brusqueness  rebuked.  Clearly  something  is  due  from  me  to  Mr.  Welles — but  what? 
What  can  I  say?  I  have  invited  this  kind  gentleman  clean  through  the  dog-trot  and 
out  at  the  back  door,  and  he  accepts  the  invitation  so  far  as  it  is  creditable  to  myself, 
and  ignores  the  part  I  should  not  have  spoken.  He's  all  right — certainly — but  think 
of  my  feelings ! 

So  I  put  his  letter  aside  for  consideration  and  calmness  of  spirit  in  which  to 
frame  my  apology.  I  take  up  another  letter,  addressed  in  the  handwriting  of  an 
educated  woman,  and  bearing  a  southern  postmark — Memphis. 

"This,"  said  I,  "will  be  agreeable  reading,  for  I  know  the  gentleness  and  courtesy 
of  the  southern  ladies.  It  will  relieve  the  strain  of  that  Florida  correspondence." 
So  I  give  it  a  slash  with  my  paper-knife,  and  out  falls  the  following  from  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Rogerson : 

You  make  a  statement  in  your  last  issue  that  hits  me  so  hard  that  I  must  defend 
myself.    Here  is  the  offending  paragraph : 

Our  paper  is  for  farmers.  We  really  don't  care  to  have  very  many  others  on  our 
subscription  list  We  like  to  think  that  we  make  the  paper  for  farmers  only — that  is. 
for  those  who  are  interested  directly  in  some  of  our  departments.  A  subscriber  may 
live  in  town  and  operate  a  farm,  or  he  may  do  a  little  farming  on  the  side,  or  he  may 
be  educating  himself  for  removal  to  the  country — in  any  of  these  cases,  he  is  a  good 
subscriber.  But  why  a  person  who  is  not  in  any  of  these  senses  a  farmer  should 
take  Farm  and  Fireside  I  never  could  understand.  So  Mr.  Walsh  of  the  circulation 
department  felt  resigned  to  his  loss  when  he  got  this  grocer's  letter. 

I  am  not  a  farmer-ess,  nor  yet  a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter,  nor  a  farmer  in  any 
sense,  and  yet  your  paper  is  intensely  interesting  to  me,  and  to  my  children.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  for  four  years. 

I  take  ten  magazines,  and  when  I  made  up  my  list,  I  decided  that  my  farm-magazine 
need  could  best  be  met  by  Farm  and  Fireside.  So  I  am  on  your  list.  You  might  just 
as  well  say,  "Why  are  farmers  interested  in  city  affairs?"  as  to  say  that  one  living  in  the 
city  could  in  no  way  be  interested  in  farm  news. 

I'm  very  sorry  you  wrote  that  paragraph.  The  more  I  think  of  it.  the  more  sorry  I 
feel.  It  is  just  as  though  I  had  called  to  see  an  old  friend,  and  she  had  opened  the 
door  herself  and  told  me  she  was  not  at  home. 

If  you  are  not  at  home  to  us  of  the  towns,  you  should  change  your  name.  "Down  on 
the  Farm"  would  be  more  appropriate.  "Farm  and  Fireside"  has  such  a  warm,  cozy,  friendly 
sound  it  is  irresistible ;  and  there  are  firesides  in  the  city  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  everything  progressive,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  stands  for  progress 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  you  imagine.  You  limit  its  usefulness  when  you  limit  its 
readers.  I  raise  pure-bred  poultry,  and  your  poultry  department  a' one  is  worth  your  price. 
Can  you  recommend  another  paper  more  suited  to  my  need — never  mind,  I  doubt  your 
judgment.    I  chose  Farm  and  Fireside  and  I  abide  by  my  choice. 

Ah  !  Mr.  Quick,  you  must  modify  that  paragraph,  make  your  paper  for  farmers  by 
all  means,  but  welcome  your  friends  from  the  city  who  are  farmers  at  heart  and  love  to 
read  about  what  they  would  do  if  they  could ! 

Wadies  and  gentlemen,  you  overwhelm  me!  I  know  not  which  overpowers  me  most, 
A-rfyour  reproaches,  your  courtesies,  or  your  praise.  I  was  sufficiently  embarrassed 
when  it  was  a  man ;  but  to  have  seemed  to  shut  the  door  in  a  lady's  face — can  I  ever 
make  it  right ! 

I  apologize!  Clearly,  good  friends,  you  are  of  the  charmed  circle  of  Eminently 
Desirable  Subscribers.  We  shall  say  no  more  with  reference  to  the  mere  matter  of 
occupation,  if  you  please.  Come  in,  and  take  chairs!  I  hope  you-all  are  well?  And 
I  trust  that  you  mean  to  stop  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Because  you  are  not  of  those 
who  complain  when  the  chickens  wake  you  at  dawn,  or  the  cows  bawl  for  their  calves, 
or  the  mail  fails  to  come  through.  You  will  remember  that  we  can't  keep  a  hired 
girl  in  the  country,  and  you  will  make  your  own  beds  and  will  not  object  to  helping 
with  the  dishes  or  turning  the  fanning-mill  or  the  grindstone.  You  are  real  home 
folks,  or  you  wouldn't  like  our  style  as  well  as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say  you  do. 

Was  anything  said  a  while  ago  about  city  people  not  belonging  to  our  crowd? 
Oh !  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  before  you  made  us  acquainted  with  your  many 
attractive  qualities  of  mind,  heart  and  person.  We  never  meant  people  like  you,  at 
all — never !  To  such  as  you  we  open  our  doors  and  offer  the  best  we  have.  It  is 
homely  fare,  to  be  sure,  plain  farm  fare,  but  you  are  of  the  sort  that  will  appreciate  it. 

Can  I  say  more?   I  really  mean  every  word  I  have  said — then  and  now! 


In  this  day  of  practical  farming  we 
1  judge  the  future  by  what  the  past  has 
been.  Our  readers  know  that  the  con- 
tributors to  Farm  and  Fireside  have  been 
the  best  to  be  found  on  the  farm,  on  the 
market,  with  experiment  stations.  This 
will  be  true  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Judson  C.  Welliver,  who  talks  in 
this  issue  about 

The  Question  of  a  President 

will  continue  to  give  the  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  news  direct  from  the  Cap- 
ital. He  is  constantly  in  touch  with  gov- 
ernment doings. 

In  the  Next  Issue 

will  appear  the  most  thorough  story  of 
the  problem  of  fall  and  spring  plowing 
that  has  ever  been  written.  There  are 
twenty-five  writers  on  the  proposition.  All 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  their ' 
peculiar  conditions  are  treated. 

The  third  chapter  of  "How  We  Whipped 
Them"  will  be  published  at  that  time,  too. 

The  market  outlook  will  be  discussed 
by  men  on  farms  who  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  markets. 

And  now  that  the  spring  season  calls 
for  more  garden  work,  watch  the  columns 
written  by  Mr.  Greiner.  His  suggestions 
are  always  usable. 

As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  each  de- 
partment will  be  better  and  stronger 
than  ever.  No  pains  nor  expense  will  be 
spared  to  obtain  the  most  practical  infor- 
mation written  in  the  plainest  manner. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Farm  and  Fibeside  does  not  print 
advertisements  generally  known  as 
"readers*'  in  its  editorial  or  news 
columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when 
you  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
guarantee  you  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment. Of  course  we  do  not  undertake 
to  adjust  petty  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  advertisers, 
but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper 
should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty 
days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published 
every  other  Saturday.  Copy  for 
advertisements  should  be  received 
twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication date.  S2.00  per  agate  line 
for  both  editions;  SI. 00  per  agate 
line  for  the  eastern  or  western 
edition  singly.  Eight  words  to  the 
line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Width  of  columns 2}  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  5#  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  Three 
lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 
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A  BLUE  MARK 


in  thi-  square  be!o«-  indicates  that 
you  are  an  old  subscriber  anil  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month. 

Renew  by  accepting  one  of  our 
offers  before  they  are  withdrawn. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

One  Year  (26  numbers)  50  cents 

Canadian,  I  Year    .    .    75  cents 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  let- 
ters should  be  sent  to  the  offices  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters  for  the 
Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the 
mails,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper  so  as  not  to 
wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 
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The  output  of  cotton  from  the  fields  of  Egypt  just 
about  holds  its  own.  In  1900  it  was  1,076,652  bales,  and 
in  1901,  1,261,872  bales.  In  1910  the  production  was 
1,380.672  bales,  and  in  1911,  1,287,640.  This  does  not 
seem  to  promise  much  keener  competition  for  us  than 
in  the  past. 


The  Reward  of  Good  Tillage 

CAMPBELL,  the  dry-farming  missionary,  has  had 
from  the  inception  of  his  apostolate  the  slogan, 
"Deep  Plowing,  Sub-Surface  Packing,  Frequent 
Shallow  Cultivation."  Recent  results  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  show  that  there  is 
gospel  in  this  slogan.  Land  disked  but 
not  plowed  cost  $1.95  to  "prepare"  for 
wheat  and  yielded  four  bushels  and  a 
peck  to  the  acre.  Plowed  three  inches 
deep,  it  yielded  fourteen  and  a  half 
bushels,  and  seven-inch  plowing  gave 
a  bushel  and  a  peck  more,  for  the  four 
inches  greater  depth  of  stirring.  Where 
the  stubble  was  double  disked  after 
harvest  to  save  moisture,  and  plowed 
seven  inches  deep,  it  gave  a  yield  of 
twenty-three  and  a  half  bushels,  when 
plowed  in  the  middle  of  September — ■ 
just  plowed;  but  when  plowed  early 
after  disking — August  15th — and  culti- 
vated to  preserve  the  soil  mulch  during 
the  fall,  it  yielded  twenty-seven  bushels 
and  three  pecks  to  the  acre.  Douhle 
disking  of  the  stubble  July  15th  to  save 
moisture,  seven-inch  plowing  August 
15th  and  subsequent  cultivation  brought 
a  yield  of  thirty-four  and  two-thirds 
bushels  per  acre.  Land  plowed  July 
15th  seven  inches  deep,  and  kept  under 
a  dust  blanket  the  rest  of  the  season, 
yielded  thirty-eight  and  a  third  bushels 
per  acre.  Campbell  has  been  criticized 
for  saying  "Tillage  is  manure."  In 
this  case  it  is  shown  to  be  a  fair  sub- 
stitute for  it,  at  least.  Tillage,  if  not 
manure,  is  money. 


What  Demonstration  Does 

In  Athens  County,  Ohio,  one  year  ago,  an  agricultural 
college  instructor  made  a  demonstration  showing  the 
farmers  how  to  spray  their  orchards.  The  results  have 
been  marked.  Two  years  ago  practically  no  spraying 
was  done  in  that  township.  The  results  of  the  demon- 
stration were  so  convincing  that  nearly  a  car-load  of 
lime-sulphur  has  been  sold  there  this  spring. 

Doctor  Knapp  found  that  the  only  thing  which  brings 
truth  home  to  the  human  mind  is  demonstration.  So 
he  enlisted  the  farmers  of  the  South  themselves  in  the 
demonstration  work  that  is  gradually  ushering  in  a  new 


Paris  despatches  assert  that  French  doctors  are 
recommending  horse-meat  as  so  much  easier  to  digest 
and  so  superior  to  beef  in  nourishing  qualities  as  to  be 
of  great  aid  in  the  treatment  of  consumptives.  But  the 
report  may  emanate  from  the  horse-meat  dealers  rather 
than  the  hospitals.  If  it  be  true,  instead  of  holding  the 
cotton,  wheat  and  cattle,  we  should  all  hold  our  horses. 


Legumes  vs.  Corn 

The  Tennessee  station  some  years 
ago  made  some  tests  in  feeding  and 
keeping  up  fertility  which  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  of  us.  One 
year  an  acre  of  corn  fed  four  steers  54 
days  and  made  129  pounds  of  beef.  An 
acre  of  soy-beans  made  406  pounds  of 
gain  and  lasted  80  days.  An  acre  of 
cow-peas  lasted  54  days  and  made  203 
pounds  of  beef.  The  next  year  the 
acre  of  corn  made,  of  beef.  203  pounds  ; 
the  acre  of  soy-beans,  541  pounds,  and 
the  cow-peas,  327  pounds.  The  manure 
from  these  plots  was  carefully  saved 
and  returned  to  the  land.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  land  was  increased  in  all 
cases,  and  in  that  of  the  soy-bean  plot 
so  much  increased  that  the  second  year 
the  acre  crop  fed  the  four  steers  twenty  days  longer 
than  it  did  the  first  year.  What  was  done  on  these 
plots  can  be  done  on  any  farmer's  farm. 


Heyburn  and  the  Direct  Primary 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  never  had  a  chance  fairly 
to  record  their  wills  in  the  nomination  of  public 
officers  until  the  La  Follette  government  gave  them  the 
direct  primary.  Until  this  system  was 
corrupted  by  the  enormous  wealth  of 
Senator  Stephenson,  it  gave  the  best 
results.  When  the  Stephenson  debauch 
disgraced  the  State,  the  shamed  citi- 
zenry took  thought  on  measures  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  orgy.  The  last 
legislature  amended  the  primary  so 
that  not  even  a  Stephenson  can  ever 
again  buy  an  election.  This  amendment 
provides  a  second  and  third  choice  vote 
so  that  when  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  the  second  and  third  choices 
of  the  low  men  are  given  the  leaders 
as  registered  by  the  voters,  until  some- 
one does  get  a  majority.  If  this  system 
had  been  in  vogue,  Stephenson  could 
not  have  elected  himself,  even  with  his 
$107,000. 

Yet  when  Senator  Heyburn,  in  vot- 
ing to  keep  Stephenson  in  office,  spoke 
against  the  direct  primary,  he  advo- 
cated going  back  to  the  system  by 
which  himself,  Clark  of  Montana. 
Lorimer  of  Illinois  and  others  of  bad 
eminence  were  chosen. 

He  said  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  way  to  perfect  the  direct  primary 
has  been  found.  Thus  we  obtain  the 
measure  of  Hevburn. 


"Test  your  seed-corn7  as  a  slogan  for  every  corn- 
growing  State  in  the  Union  would  not  be  a  bad  one. 

Do  not  trust  to  the  other  fellow  to  do  the  testing. 
Do  it  yourself.  The  germination-box  is  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  ascertain  the  bad  from  the  good  seed. 
When  possible,  use  seed  testing  ninety  per  cent.,  or 
better.  And  then  if  the  seed  does  not  grow,  look  to 
soil  and  seasonal  causes  for  the  poor  stand.  A  good 
stand  of  good  corn  means  good  profit. 


era  in  farming  for  Dixie.  We  of  the  North  need 
demonstration  farms.  We  may  read  about  better 
methods,  and  some  of  us  can  use  what  we  read ;  but 
the  living  fact  before  our  eyes  is  a  crying  need  of  the 
age.  Give  us  more  demonstrations.  And,  if  possible, 
let  the  farmers  everywhere  be  enlisted. 


Excell  the  Brave  Little  Tailor 

In  our  old  book  of  fairy  tales  is  the 
story  of  the  brave  little  tailor  who 
killed  seven  flies  at  a  blow,  and  then 
went  out  posing  as  a  brave  knight,  with 
"Seven-at-a-Blow"  blazoned  on  his 
shield,  and  wound  up  by  killing  off  the 
dreaded  giants  that  did  then  infest  the 
land  and  marrying  the  princess.  We 
are  now  able  to  see  that  the  fly-killer  is 
a  greater  hero  than  the  giant-killer. 
Every  one  of  the  seven  flies,  if  allowed 
to  multiply,  is  calculated  to  have  been 
able  to  produce  a  family  of  a  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  quintillions  in  a  season. 
So  he  might  have  claimed  to  have 
destroyed  1 ,393,000,000,000,000,000.000 
at  a  blow ! 

Any  good,  active  boy  or  girl  ought 
to  do  better  than  that  in  fly-killing 
these   spring   days.     Remember  that 
every  fly  killed  now  means  fewer  flies  by  the  thousands, 
if  not  by  quintillions.  in  the  future. 


For  a  simple  field  test  for  the  phosphorus  in  phosphate 
rock,  place  a  small  crystal  of  ammonium  molybdate  on 
the  rock  to  be  tested,  then  drop  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid 
on  the  crystal.  If  the  crystal  turns  yellow,  there  is 
phosphorus  in  the  rock,  and  the  more  phosphorus,  the 
deeper  will  be  the  yellow. 


Common  talk  has  had  much  to  do  with  corn,  but  what 
about  the  potatoes?  One  man  said.  "Select  your  seed- 
potatoes  in  the  field  from  disease-resistant  plants. 
Choose  potatoes  from  those  plants  which  bear  a  go  id 
number  of  well-developed  tubers,  rather  than  fr.'Ui 
plants  bearing  very  large  numbers  of  various  sized 
ones." 

And  his  philosophy  was  right.  The  large  potato, 
from  the  plant  bearing  small  potatoes  too,  will  produce 
some  of  the  small  unmarketable  sort. 
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How  We  Whipped  Them 

The  Story  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Middle  West  Against  the  Grain,  Coal  and  Lumber  Trusts.    A  Study  in  Cooperation 

By  Edward  G.  Dunn 


This  is  history,  not  fiction.  It 
is  the  second  chapter  of  the 
true  story  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  grain  farmers  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  The  man  who  tells 
the  tale  is  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  it.  The  previous  chap- 
ter tells  of  how  the  farmers 
around  Burchinal,  Iowa,  discov- 
ered that  they  were  not  receiving 
from  the  elevators  the  value  of 
their  grain,  how  they  organized 
a  cooperative  grain  company, 
how  they  were  at  first  denied  the 
right  to  a  site  by  the  railway 
company  and  how,  when  they 
secured  the  site  for  their  eleva- 
tor, one  of  those  already  built 
eagerly  sold  to  them.  The  Iowa 
branch  of  the  grain  trust,  the 
Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Association, 
tried  to  browbeat  them  into  joining  the  association  and 
fixing  prices,  and  when  they  refused,  declared  war  on 
the  farmers'  elevator.  The  present  chapter  tells  of 
the  war.  Editor. 

HERE  was  I,  on  August  19,  1903.  a  boy  just  "of 
age,"  in  charge  of  a  cooperative  grain-elevator 
and  coal  yard,  as  the  representative  of  an 
organization  of  farmers  which  had  so  scared 
the  big  grain  companies  that,  as  soon  as  we  had  won 
our  fight  for  a  site  on  the  railway  track,  the  Iowa 
Elevator  Company  had  hurried  to  sell  us  their  business 
for  less  than  it  was  worth.  The  Pease  concern  of 
Minneapolis  and  Ft.  Dodge.  Iowa,  owners  of  the  Iowa 
Elevator  Company,  with  grain-houses  in  Mason  City, 
Burchinal,  Thornton,  Meservey,  Clarion,  Florence, 
Eagle  Grove,  Industry,  North  Moorland,  Somers  and 
Lohrville,  had  surrendered  the  field  to  us  without  a 
struggle !  Truly,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  for  a  little 
swelling  of  the  heart — and  maybe  a  little  of  the  head — 
as  I  looked  at  the  big  elevator  and  the  spacious  coal- 
sheds.  We  were  about  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
parasites  that  had  been  sucking  the  profits  from  our 
farming. 
Here  we ! 

"We'll  Pay  What  Grains  Worth" 

I  can  see  that  my  competitor,  Mr.  Crall.  who  had  been 
left  in  the  town  to  make  the  fight  on  us.  while  the  "line 
elevator"  had  got  out  of  the  way  to  save  losses,  was 
gloatingly  sure  of  the  fact  that  the  Pease  family  of 
Minneapolis  and  Ft.  Dodge  would  be  able  to  buy  the 
business  back  from  us  at  their  own  figures,  and  that 
right  soon.  He  had  every  reason  to  think  so,  for  he 
knew  of  things  of  which  we  were  in  blissful  ignorance. 

Presently  Mr.  Crall  strolled  over  to 
make  a  call  on  me.  I  like  to  be  friendly, 
and  I  greeted  him  cordially.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  friends  personally,  no  matter 
what  our  business  relations  might  prom- 
ise to  be.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
there  was  business  in  his  call. 

"Well,  Ed,"  said  he,  after  passing  the 
time  of  day,  "I  suppose  we'll  have  no 
trouble  in  doing  business  here  amicably  ?" 

"Why  certainly  not,"  said  I.  "I  ex- 
pect to  pay  what  grain  is  worth,  and  if 
I  don't  get  my  share  of  the  business, 
there'll  be  no  hard  feelings  on  my  part, 
I  can  assure  you." 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  "we'll  pay  what 
the  grain  is  worth,  just  as  we've  always 
done  here." 

"A  little  nearer  what  it's  worth,"  I  re- 
plied, "than  we've  always  done — I  hope." 

"See  here,  Ed,"  said  he.  "There's  just  one  way  to  do 
this — only  one  way  to  get  along,  and  that  is  to  get 
together  on  prices  and  cut  out  all  cutthroat  methods. 
Are  you  ready  to  do  that?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "not  if  you  call  fair  competition  cut- 
throat methods.  I  am  here  to  avoid  all  this  business 
of  agreeing  on  prices.  That's  what  we  organized  this 
farmers'  cooperative  company  for." 

"Now  you  are  a  bright  young  man,  Ed,"  said  he — I 
was  beginning  to  learn  that  when  a  young  man  is  urged 
to  do  some  conventional  but  questionable  thing,  the 
tempter  always  begins  by  telling  him  how  bright  he  is ; 
"you  are  a  bright  young  man,  and  I  want  you  to  do 
well.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  are  going  to 
last  in  this  business,  you  must  get  in  line  with  the  other 
boys." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  getting  in  line?"  I  asked. 

"You  must  join  the  Grain-Dealers'  Association  and  do 
business  according  to  the  plans  that  have  been  worked 
out  for  the  good  of  the  business,"  said  he.    "Will  you?" 

"I  will  not !"  said  I.  And  Mr.  Crall  went  off  to  his 
own  elevator. 

A  train  arrived  at  Burchinal  from  the  south  every 
day  at  2  :35  p.  m.,  and  on  that  first  eventful  day  of  our 
grain  business  a  well-dressed  stranger  got  off  this  train 
and  went  to  Mr.  Crall's  office.  After  a  long  stay  there, 
he  came  over  to  see  me.  I  never  learned  his  name,  but 
he  made  his  business  plain.  He  represented  the  Iowa 
Grain-Dealers'  Association,  he  said,  and  he  just  wanted 
to  inform  me  that  if  I  didn't  get  in  line  and  pool  prices 
with  Crall  and  divide  receipts  with  my  competitor,  he 
woujd  give  me  just  thirty  days  to  bust  in!  I  invited 
him  to  leave  my  office ;  and  as  I  am  over  six  feet,  and 
had  quite  recovered  from  the  attack  of  typhoid  that 
took  me  out  of  college  and  into  the  grain  fight,  the 
gentleman  went  without  any  demur  or  delay.  Within 
the  thirty  days  I  had  good  reason  to  remember  his 
threat. 

I  knew  something  of  the  Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, but  not  as  much  as  I  afterward  learned.   I  knew 


that  some  farmers'  cooperative  elevators  had  been 
forced  to  join  the  association  or  lose  all  they  had  put 
into  the  cooperative  business.  The  full  power  of  this 
organization  for  evil  is  now  known,  and  as  a  matter 
of  history  and  an  illustration  of  the  way  things  have  been 
and  are  done  to  producers  when  they  fail  to  look  out 
for  themselves  in  a  collective  way,  I  think  it  important 
that  we  be  reminded  what  this  association  was  and  how 
it  worked.  Nothing  could  have  broken  its  baleful  power 
save  the  success  of  our  cooperative  movement. 

The  Uselessness  of  the  Law 

I  suppose  the  present  activity  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  prosecuting  such  combinations  under  the 
Sherman  Law  makes  it  necessary  for  these  things  to 
be  done  with  greater  secrecy  than  formerly,  where  they 
are  done,  as  I  think  they  are  in  States  where  the  farmers 
are  still  dead  to  their  rights  and  their  power — but  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  thing  is  done  in  such 
States  as  effectively  as  ever  in  some  way.  Nothing  but 
cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  will 
prevent  it.  The  law  will  not.  And  the  men 
who  were  running  these  things  a  few  years 
ago  are  still  in  control  of  their  elevators 
almost  everywhere. 

When  I  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Association,  which  my 
unknown  caller  had  ordered  me  to  join, 
Mr.  I.  King  of  Nevada,  Iowa,  was  its 
president,  and  Mr.  George  Wells,  then  of 
New  Richmond,  Wisconsin,  but  now  of  Des 
Moines,  was  its  secretary.  Mr.  Wells  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  association  and  its 
chief  organizer.  He  was  auditor  of  the 
Northern  Grain  Company,  owned  prin- 
cipally by  the  Weyerhausers.  All  the  so- 
called  "independent"  elevators  in  the  State, 
like  Mr.  Crall  in  Burchinal,  were  members ; 
the  Atlas,  Neola,  Milwaukee,  and  some 
other  line-elevator  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Armour  interests;  the 
Northern,  of  which  I  have  spoken;  the  Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler  Grain  Company  of  Fremont,  Nebraska ;  the 
Reliance  Elevator  Company ;  the  Anchor  Grain  Com- 
pany ;  the  Counselman  Grain  Company,  later  merged 
into  the  Chicago  Elevator  Company,  and  the  Western, 
operating  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Northwestern 
railways. 

Thus  were  banded  together,  not  only  the  secret 
rebate-takers,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last  article,  and 
who  got  a  cent  of  rebate  not  only  on  every  bushel  on 
which  they  paid  freight,  but  on  every  bushel  on  which 
their  competitors  on  the  same  lines  paid  freight,  but 
those  very  competitors  themselves,  all 
for  purposes  much  resembling  in  some 
of  its  ideals  the  purposes  of  those  who 
cut  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  farmer's 
granary  and  load  wagons  with  his  grain 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon !  This  was  the 
combination  which  we  farmers  were  up 
against. 

This  Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Association 
had  already  got  to  the  farmers  with  a 
blow  at  their  individual  shipments  off 
the  farm.  Farmers  who  shipped  direct, 
shoveling  their  grain  into  cars  on  the 
sidetracks,  were  called  "scoop-shovelers" 
and  were  shut  off  in  their  efforts  to  get 
fair  prices  by  the  activities  of  the  associ- 
ation. The  local  grain-dealer — like  our 
Mr.  Crall — would  take  the  number  and 
initial  of  the  farmer's  car  as  it  stood  in 
the  yard,  usually  find  out  from  the 
railway  agent  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sion firm  to  whom  it  was  consigned  in  Chicago,  or  other 
terminal  market,  and  report  the  shipment  to  Mr.  Wells, 
who  made  a  demand  on  the  commission  man  to  whom 
it  was  shipped  not  to  sell  it.  What  chance  had  the 
granger  against  such  an  organization?  None  standing 
alone.  And  it  soon  appeared  as  if  he  and  his  brethren 
wouldn't  have  much  chance  standing  together.  On  that 
eventful  August  morning,  however,  it  looked  to  us  as 
if  we  were  past  the  danger  stage.  We  were  not  of 
the  despised  "scoop-shovelers."  Not  we !  We  were 
owners  of  an  elevator  and  thought  ourselves  safe. 

The  Famous  Des  Moines  "Card  Committee" 

But  all  unknown  to  us  this  association  had  pooled  all 
the  grain  in  the  State.  They  had  arrived  at  a  secret 
basis  of  dividing  the  grain  among  the  members  of  the 
association.  Usually,  the  elevators  were  "entitled" 
under  this  pooling  agreement  to  half  the  grain,  where 
there  were  two — an  equal  share.  Sometimes  the  "line 
elevators"  got  more  than  an  equal  share.  It  was  a  case 
of  multiplication,  division  and  silence.  If  one  bought 
more  than  he  was  "entitled  to,"  he  had  to  pay  his 
"competitor,"  for  his  infringement  of  the  rules,  so  much 
per  bushel — a  cent  a  bushel  on  oats  and  corn,  two  cents 
on  wheat  and  barley,  three  cents  on  rye  and  flax,  and 
ten  cents  a  hundred  on  timothy-seed.  This  penalty  for 
competing,  even  when  the  dealer  tried  not  to  compete, 
was  paid  to  D.  R.  Howard  of  209  Flour  Exchange 
Building,  Minneapolis,  who  figured  their  reports,  col- 
lected the  penalties,  took  out  for  his  trouble  seventy-five 
cents  from  each  elevator  that  had  a  balance  "due"  it 
and  sent  checks  for  the  balance.  For  instance,  there 
were  four  elevators  at  Garner,  Iowa :  The  Loomis- 
Johnson-Lee  Grain  Company,  the  Reliance  Elevator 
Company,  the  Close-Cooper  Grain  Company,  and  Adam 
Schneider.  The  arrangement  under  the  Iowa  Grain- 
Dealers'  Association  pool  was  that  each  should  be 
allowed  to  buy  a  quarter  of  the  grain  brought  in. 

The  Loomis  Company — the  Loomis  of  the  company  is 
Senator  Loomis,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  South 


Dakota,  representing  a  farmer  constituency — bought  five 
more  bushels  of  oats  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
1906,  than  it  had  a  "right"  to  buy,  and  paid  Mr.  Howard 
of  Minneapolis  five  cents  to  give  back  to  the  other 
fellows!  Think  of  it!  The  farmers  hauled  their 
grain  into  Garner,  and  the  buyers  of  these  three  con- 
cerns went  to  the  wagons,  examined  it,  and  smelled 
it,  and  tasted  it,  and  put  on  the  stage  a  comedy  called 
"Competition."  And  all  the  time  they  were  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  whom  the  grain  went  to.  They  would  have 
resented  it,  too.  had  the  suggestion  been  made  that  they 
were  not  honest.  And  as  in  Garner,  so  it  was  every- 
where in  Iowa. 

But  whence  did  they  get  their  fixed-up  prices  ? 
That  is  a  good  story,  too,  and  one  of  which  the  boy 
in  his  new  office  in  Burchinal  was  ignorant. 

After  the  association  was  formed,  it  organized  a  "card 
committee"  at  Des  Moines.  It  was  called  "The  Des 
Moines  Cereal  Club,"  and  was  composed  of  the  line- 
elevator  grain-men  of  Des  Moines,  such  as  Armour's 
man,  W.  G.  McDougal,  McFarland  of  the  McFarland 
Elevator  Company,  Lockwood  of  the  Lock- 
wood  Grain  Company,  our  old  friend  Wells 
of  the  Northern  and  some  lesser  lights, 
such  as  Mr.  King  of  Nevada.  Stebbins  of 
Red  Oak  and  Tiedeman  of  Fonda.  The 
"Cereal  Club"  met,  ostensibly  to  eat — but  it 
ate  farmers'  profits  rather  than  cereals.  On 
Saturday  nights,  at  some  hotel  or  cafe,  they 
dined  well,  I  hope,  and  before  going  to 
their  comfortable  homes,  some  one  of  the 
jolly  party  would  move  that  oats  in  Iowa 
should  be  bought  the  next  day  at  a  certain 
margin,  say  three  and  one-half  cents  a 
bushel — I  am  not  stating  an  absolute  mar- 
gin, which  really  varied  from  time  to 
time, — corn  at,  say,  five  cents  to  six  cents 
and  wheat  from  ten  cents  to  twelve  cents 
below  the  price  delivered  in  Chicago,  with 
freight  deducted.  And  so  of  other  grains. 
Mr.  Wells  would  put  the  motion,  and  the 
vote  decided  the  matter.  Mr.  Ward  Case  was  the  secre- 
tary and  kept  the  records.  Each  day  he  would  get  the 
Chicago  prices,  and  after  making  deductions  for  freight, 
commission  and  shrinkage,  he  would  deduct  this  margin 
to  determine  what  the  Iowa  farmers  should  get.  Then 
he  would  print  cards  which  purported  to  be  a  track  bid 
for  grain  in  Chicago,  or  whatever  terminal  market  the 
portion  of  Iowa  to  which  it  was  sent  was  tributary. 
This  card  bore  a  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  date  line,  but 
it  was  postmarked  at  Des  Moines,  Mason  City,  Water- 
loo, Cherokee,  or  some  other  town  from  which  it  could 
be  mailed  so  as  to  get  to  the  elevator  men  so  they 
would  know  the  pool's  price  for  that  day.  The  farmers 
never  saw  the  postmark,  but  they  often  saw  the  card. 

"Dummy  Track  Bids"  Everywhere 

This  was  the  famous  "dummy  track  bid"  for  Iowa. 
There  was  a  similar  condition  in  Kansas,  with  Mr. 
Smiley  as  secretary  of  the  Kansas  association.  In 
Nebraska  it  existed  with  Harry  G.  Miller  as  secretary. 
It  existed  in  the  Tri-State  Association  covering  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  under  Jack  Quinn 
as  secretary,  and  in  Illinois  under  Harry  Knight  of 
Monticello.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  existed  wherever  in 
the  United  States  there  was  grain  enough  to  be  worth 
preying  upon.  I  think  this,  because  there  was  a  National 
Grain-Dealers'  Association  in  which  all  the  State  asso- 
ciations were  federated.  Against  this  combine  of  rail- 
ways, line  elevators  and  local  elevators,  federated  and 
bound  together  with  an  organization  of  more  than 
military  discipline,  what  chance  had  the  Burchinal 
Farmers'  Elevator,  with  young  Ed  Dunn,  a  farm  kid,  as 
manager?    We  shall  see. 

I  received  the  card  bids,  and  found  by  calculations 
that  they  were  buying  on  a  margin  of  four  and  one-half 
cents  a  bushel  for  oats  in  Burchinal.  They  were  taking 
thirty-three  pounds  for  a  bushel,  too,  which  was  a  pound 
too  much  under  our  law.  I  believed  that  I  could  buy 
on  a  two-cent  margin,  and  made  the  price  accordingly. 

At  once  I  found  I  had  shot  the  grain-market  all  to 
pieces,  in  all  that  region.  Grain  began  coming  to  us 
from  all  the  neighboring  towns,  except  Rockwell,  where 
the  farmers'  elevator  paid  the  same  prices  I  paid, 
which  were  from  two  to  three  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
other  towns.  I  got  grain  which  was  pulled  right 
through  the  town  of  Thornton,  and  from  within  a  mile 
of  Emery  on  the  west.  Grain  left  markets  a  mile  and 
a  half  away,  and  came  to  us  seventeen  miles.  These 
teams  usually  hauled  coal  back,  which  we  were  selling 
from  a  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  ton  cheaper  than  their 
home  towns.  I  have  sold  coal  at  our  regular  prices 
right  into  the  city  of  Mason  City,  and  I  sold  a  hundred 
tons  to  be  hauled  to  Clear  Lake,  thirteen  miles  away. 
The  same  change  can  be  wrought,  I  believe,  in  any 
community  which  has  no  cooperative  grain,  coal  and 
lumber  establishments. 

Things  were  going  swimmingly,  you  say?  So  we 
thought — when  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
came  the  first  real  stab  from  the  weapons  of  our 
enemies.  It  came  when  we  began  shipping  our  grain. 
There  came  back  to  me  the  words  of  my  caller  who  gave 
me  thirty  days  to  bust  in,  unless  I  joined  the  associa- 
tion.   But  I  must  have  a  whole  chapter  for  that  story. 


What  King  C 

otton  Teaches  t 

he  Northerner 

By  Walter  S.  Smith 

'NDIANA  had  been  my  home  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  March  1, 
1911.  I  was  familiar  with  all  of  the 
farming  practices  and  methods  used 
in  Indiana,  and  I  had  traveled  through 
"many  of  the  other  Northern  States. 
I  could  say  that  I  really  knew  how 
»the  folks  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  farmed.  I  knew  the 
crops  they  raised.  I  had  never  thought 
much  about  conditions  elsewhere.  For 
that  reason,  perhaps,  cotton  appealed 
to  me  as  a  wonder  crop  when  I  first  saw  it.  And  for  me 
it  still  has  a  charm  no  other  crop  possesses. 

On  the  date  mentioned  above  we  moved  to  this  part 
of  southern  Texas  from  which  I  am  writing.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  see  all  of  the 
processes  through  which  the  cotton  crop  passes  before 
it  becomes  the  finished  product.  The  oddities  about  this 
crop  have  compelled  me  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 
i  Probably  many  of  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
Ere  now  familiar  with  the  cotton-plant.  I  was  not.  So 
everything  about  it  attracted  my  attention. 

Cotton  grows,  much  like  a  shrub,  but  it  is  only  about 
half  the  size  of  the  ordinary  northern  shrubs.  The 
Stem  is  extremely  hard.  The  plant  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  true  perennial,  and  yet  it  bears  right  on 
th  rough  the  year  in  those  States  which  are  south  of  the 
frost-line. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  this  cotton-plant,  the  soil 
is  quite  frequently  thrown  up  in  ridges,  wide  and  high. 
On  certain  sandy  soils  the  planter  makes  a  bull-tongue 
'furrow  on  the  crest  of  each  ridge.  The  furrows  are 
made  two  to  four  inches  deep  and  into  them  the  seed  is 
dropped,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  sown. 
My  first  great  surprise  came  when  I  saw  the  large 
amount  of  seed  that  was  used.  In  fact,  here  in  our  sec- 
tion of  Texas  several  seeds  are  sown  to  the  inch.  I 
asked  the  reason  for  this  lavishness. 

"Do  you  see  that  broken  ground  along  the  ridge?" 
Bras  the  answer  I  received. 

1  had  already  noticed  that  with  much  surprise.  The 
haif-sand,  half-clay  soil  looked  as  if  a  mole  had  been. 
Eong  with  his  burrowing  apparatus.  The  surface  of 
tht  soil  showed  a  ragged  line  of  clods  and  sand  which 
indicated  to  me  that  considerable  force  had  been  used 
in  preparing  that  seed-bed.  The  planter  went  on  to 
explain  : 

"The  cotton-plant,  at  first,  is  very  tender  and  weak. 
In  a  soil  like  this  one  plant  alone  would  not  be  able  to 
push  its  way  through.  The  combined  action  of  the 
many  plants  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  crust,  and 
allows  all  of  them  to  get  a  fine  start." 


<^>  <^ 


The  cotton-plant 


I  suggested  what  I  thought  would  be  a  distinct  im- 
provement. I  asked  why  the  proper  sort  of  a  planting 
tool  could  not  be  devised,  a  tool  that  would  allow  the 
serd  to  be  planted  just  as  one  would  finally  expect  the 
plants  to  grow. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "we  find  cotton  subject  to  many 
dangers,  especially  in  its  early  career.  Experience  has 
taught  us  to  plant  as  you  see  us  doing,  in  order  to  get 
the  stand  we  desire.  The  value  of  the  seed  is  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  value  of  a  good  stand." 

I  continued  to  learn  of 
the  methods  that  were 
then  strange  to  me.  The 
bull-tongue  .furrow  is 
made  in  order  that  when 
the  sand  -  storms  come 
soil  may  be  filled  in 
around  the  plant  in- 
stead of  the  plants 
being  blown  away.  After 
the  plant  comes  up,  the 
planter  runs  over  the 
field  with  a  cultivator. 
That  together  with  the 
use  of  the  hoe  smooths 
the  broken  crest  and 
allows  the  plant  to  reach 
the  height  of  six  or  more 
inches,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  established 
and  likely  to  live.  Then  comes  the  "chopping  out" 
process.  All  hands,  including  the  planter  himself,  and 
sometimes  the  planter's  wife,  march  onto  the  field  with 
sharp  hoes.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  growth  is 
chopped  or  pulled  out.  This  leaves  a  plant  to  every 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  on  poor  ground,  or  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  on  stronger  soil.  The  stronger  soil  does 
not  seem  to  give  the  results  of  the  other.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  comes  from  overplanting.  The  tempta- 
tion to  have  the  ground  covered  completely  is  too  great 
for  the  average  man.  But  cotton  is  a  sun-loving  plant 
and  should  not  be  shaded  by  its  neighbors. 

At  this  thinning  all  of  the  weeds  are  removed  and 
the  ridges  are  leveled  so  that  little  cultivation  is  required 
thereafter.  Since  cotton  is  adapted  to  a  dry  climate, 
the  growers  are  not  bothered  with  weeds. 

<^>  <p>  <5> 

Cotton-planting  time- varies  with  the  latitude  from 
March  on  the  gulf  to  mid-May  in  Tennessee.  And  all 
of  this  sweep  of  time  and  sometimes  more  are  to  be 
found  in  Texas.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  Texas  fields 
planted  in  June.  The  farmers  plant  earlier  as  well  as 
later  here.  Their  point  in  planting  early  is  twofold  :  a 
longer  picking  season  and  exemption  from  drought  are 
assured.  Drought  in  Texas  must  be  fought  in  every 
way  possible. 

Cotton  begins  to  bloom  when  the  plants  are  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  in  height.    This  bloom  is  not  alike 


for  all  varieties.  Some  appear  a  beautiful  cream  white, 
some  a  white  with  a  pencil  of  red  within  and  others 
yellow.  What  puzzled  me  most  was  the  appearance  of 
two  colors  on  the  same  stalk.  I  was  trying  to  account 
for  it  in  some  botanical  way,  when  a  negro  who  was 
standing  by  me  said : 

"Dey  all  does  dat  way.  In  de  mawnin'  dey's  w'ite,  an' 
same  day  dey's  red." 

By  red  he  meant  purple,  for  the  real  color  is  a  beau- 
tiful purple,  beautiful  except  for  a  certain  lack  of 
sprightliness.  They  looked  withered  and  drooping.  In 
this  they  differed  from  the  white  bloom,  for  that  was 
fresh-looking. 

I  had  examined  the  plants  carefully  expecting  to  see 
male  indications  in  one  case  and  female  in  the  other. 
But  no  such  difference  appeared.  I  was  in  doubt  until 
I  discovered  my  negro  teacher.  Then  I  guessed  properly 
that  the  plants  were  only  following  the  same  course  in 
nature  as  is  seen  in  timothy  and  other  northern  plants. 
The  flowers  come  out  white,  are  fertilized  at  once  and 
turn  purple.  The  whole  period  of  a  flower's  life  is  but 
a  day  or  two. 

<^>  <£p  <(p> 

As  soon  as  the  flower  drops,  the  calyx  hovers  over 
the  fertilized  pistils  in  a  "square,"  as  it  is  called.  Since 
there  are  but  three  lobes  in  the  calyx,  it  is  a  little  queer 
to  see  them  shouldered  into  a  square.  Within  is  the 
fertilized  center,  which  develops  into  the  boll.    The  boll 


The  gin-house,  showing  loads  of  cotton  ready  to  be  ginned 

is  nature's  workshop  where  the  great  staple  is  made. 
The  peculiarity  which  gives  value  to  this  plant  is  a 
seemingly  unnecessary  appendage,  a  filament  of  delicate 
white  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  There  are  many  of 
these  filaments  in  each  boll.    They  are  the  cotton. 

The  boll  grows  rather  rapidly  and  as  round  as  an 
eyeball.  Soon  the  seed  is  ripened.  At  this  time  the 
boll  is  a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  filaments 
are  all  around  the  seed,  for  what  botanical  purpose  I 
do  not  know.  There  are  five  seed-chambers  in  the  boll, 
and  so  when  the  boll  is  opened  there  are  five  "locks" 
of  the  cotton.  The  boll  in  bursting  turns  back,  a  hard 
dead  hull  firmly  adhering  to  the  stalk.  A  small-sized 
handful  of  the  fiber,  with  the  seed  in  it,  hangs  down 
from  the  underside.  The  hull  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
roof,  and  the  cotton  will  adhere  to  it  until  the  picker 
comes  after  it.  It  takes  a  smart  wind  to  blow  it  off. 
It  will  hang  there  for  weeks,  even  against  hard  winds. 


<^  £p> 


But  the  cotton  is  not  difficult  to  pick.  Any  time  after 
the  boll  is  open  the  locks  will  come  off  easily  into  the 
hand.  Nor  is  the  little  cotton  that  falls  off  on  the 
ground  seriously  injured,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
tramped  or  the  seed  is  allowed  to  sprout. 

In  this  territory  there  are  thirty  to  forty  seeds  in  a 
boll,  and  each  is  thickly  covered  with  fibers.  These 
fibers  will  not  separate  from  the  seed  without  breaking. 
The  gin  does  this  work  and  much  better  than  the  hand 
can  do  it,  and  yet  when  the  seed  is  received  at  the  oil- 
mill  it  yields  enough  fiber  to  pay  for  re-ginning.  This 
shorter  product  is  used  for  batting  and  for  "shoddy." 

A  special  wagon-bed  which  contains  a  "bale,"  as  it 
comes  from  the  field,  is  made  to  cart  the  locks  to  the 
gin.  The  seed  weighs  twice  as  rriuch 
as  the  seedless  fiber.  A  bale  of  the 
fiber  after  ginning  weighs  480  to 
540  pounds.  So  these  wagon-beds 
contain  about  1,600  pounds. 

The  seed  sells  for  a  good  figure, 
quite  enough  to  pay  for  the  charges 
of  ginning.  This  seed,  of  course, 
goes  to  the  oil-mill,  as  a  rule.  At  this 
mill  some  very  interesting  processes 
are  noted,  and  the  most  of  these 
result  in  products  useful  on  the  farm. 
By  a  steam  process  the  hull  of  the 
seed  is  separated  from  the  kernel  and 
hauled  away  for  cattle-feed.  Indeed, 
the  cow  is  quite  fond  of  the  raw  cot- 
ton, and  will  lick  it  out  and  eat  it 
from  the  bale.  Several  kinds  of  stock 
will  eat  the  seed,  but  feeders  use  it 
sparingly.  It  is  considered  too  rich. 
The  most  useful  product  of  the  mill 
as  far  as  the  feeder  is  concerned  is 
the  oil-meal.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
ground  oil-cake  which  is  composed 
of  the  seeds  after  the  oil  has  been 
removed  by  the  hydraulic  press. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  cotton  itself 
and  the  value  of  its  main  product  to 
the  world.  From  the  car-window  the 
view  of  x  coco-.i-field  is  an  attractive 


one.  One  sees  cotton,  cotton  everywhere.  It  is  like 
the  sight  of  wheat  and  corn  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
except  it  is  more  monotonous.  Wheat  and  corn  relieve 
each  other.  They  never  look  alike.  But  in  the  cotton 
belt  all  is  cotton.  It  is  really  a  relief  to  see  a  field  of 
rather  indifferent-looking  corn,  even  though  that  indif- 
ference is  striking  in  itself.  But  corn  in  the  cotton  belt 
is  an  insignificant  matter.  That  is,  it  has  been  insig- 
nificant. 

It  will  probably  be  more  important  in  these  States  as 
the  years  prove  to  the  southern  farmer  that  crops  can- 
not be  grown  with  profit  unless  they  are  rotated. 


^  <t^  <y} 


But  the  importance  of  cotton  is  the  subject  of  this 
article.  It  was  the  value  of  cotton  which  brought  forth 
the  cotton-gin,  and  it  was  that  gin  which  in  turn  made 
the  cotton  important.  The  story  of  the  invention  of  the 
gin  is  pretty  widely  known,  but  we  too  frequently 
fail  to  remember  that  prior  to  this  invention  cotton  was 
not  much  cultivated  in  this  country.  All  cotton  fabrics 
were  very  costly.  The  chief  supply  came  from  India, 
where  it  was  picked  by  hand,  separated  by  hand,  carded, 
spun  and  woven  by  hand.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  crude 
methods  which  were  used  in  India  made  the  product 
expensive.  To-day  the  story  is  reversed.  Cotton  goods 
are  cheap,  very  cheap  compared  with  those  old-time 
prices.  And  besides  the  clothing  that  is  manufactured 
from  the  fiber,  we  have  sail-cloth,  tent-goods,  tarpaulins, 
paper,  ropes,  carpets,  mattresses  and  every  variety  of 
sheeting. 

It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  In  fact, 
new  uses  are  being  learned  by  the  public  every  day  of 
the  year. 

Now  cotton  is  quite  generally  exported  from  our 
shores.  And  this  can  be  done  at  a  profit  because  of  the 
improved  machinery  with  which  it  is  handled,  in  the 
field,  in  the  gin,  at  the  compress.  The  time  will  no 
doubt  come  when  much  more  of  this  work  will  be  done 
by  machinery,  and,  of  course,  that  time  will  bring  with 
it  new  conditions  in  the  Southland. 


The  Alabama  Outlook 

By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cross 

To  my  mind,  South  Alabama  is  the  only  place  to  go 
to  enter  the  dairy  business.    Especially  do  I  speak 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay. 

We  have  no  malaria,  few  flies  and  mosquitoes,  not 
so  many  as  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  bay,  which  affords  great  pleas- 
ure at  all  times. 

I  have  ten  acres  of  single-tax  land,  one  acre  of  which 
is  in  oranges.  I  intend  to  make  this  ten  acres  produce 
the  equal  to  thirty  acres  in  the  North.  You  can  see 
what  a  saving  that  means  in  hired  help,  which  is  so 
expensive  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Ten  acres  will  keep  ten  cows  here,  but  it  will  take 
five  years  to  get  the  land  up  to  this  state  of  cultivation. 

We  get  thirty-five  cents  the  pound  for  butter-fat, 
ninety  cents  for  cream  and  eight  cents  for  milk.  Cows 
here  will  not  give  the  milk  of  the  northern  cow — 
simply  from  the  lack  of  feed.  I  have  a  cow  which  I 
bought  the  first  of  last  year  which  gave  three  pounds  of 
milk  for  five  weeks,  then  went  dry.  The  people  smiled, 
but  I  bought  a  cow,  before  she  went  dry,  that  came  in 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  which  ga*ve  twenty-two 
pounds  of  milk.  The  reason  is  that  she  got  three  pounds 
of  grain  for  ten  pounds  of  milk.  I  stake  her  in  the 
cow-pea  patch  about  two  hours  each  day,  give  her  an 
armful  of  green  corn  at  night  with  salt  sprinkled  on 
it  and  plenty  of  water.  She  makes  a  half-pound  of 
butter  the  day. 

I  feed  the  skim-milk  to  the  calf  when  five  weeks  old. 
Such  cows  can  be  picked  up  all  around  here  for  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars. 

You  can  biy  land  here  all  the  way  from  ten  to  fifty 
dollars  the  acre.  I  think  that  single-tax  land  would  be 
best  for  a  new-comer. 

We  are  most  all  people  from  the  North,  and  all 
sections  are  represented.  This  land  rents  for  a  ninety- 
nine-year  lease.  Farm  lands  three  and  one-half  miles 
from  town  may  be  rented  at  fifty-two  cents  the  acre. 


The  shipping  yards 
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Farrr  and  Fireside,  Kim' J.  30,  191 


Makes  accurate,  thorough  cultivation  poBsiblo 
where  no  other  cultivator  can  be  used.  A  slight 
pressure  on  the  foot  lever  moves  gangs  and 
wheels  simultaneously  to  rirht  or  left  at  will 
of  operator.  PJants  out  of  line  and  end 
hills  easily  dodged.  Same  principle  maltesit  a 

Perfect  Hillside  Worker 

All  done  by  horsepower.  Any  boy  old  enough 
to  drive  a  team  can  run  the  Kraus.  Adjusts 
instantly  for  width  of  row  and  depth  of  shovel 
without  stopping  team.  Hifrh  and  low  wheel, 
pivot-axle,  pivot-gang  and  hammock-seat  gives 
a  Kraus  exactly  suited  to  TOUR  work.  Light 
draft.  105  types  to  choose  from,  all 

BUILT  FOR  WEAR  AND  WORK 

Two  horse  walkers,  garden  cultivators  and 
rollers  aiso.  Ask  your  dealtr  for 'lh«  Kraus,  but 
don't  let  him  sell  yon  something  said  to  be 
*'just  as  good."  Our  64  p.  catalog  is  free  and 
will  save  you  money.  Write  for  it. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

..DEPT.  83,     AKRON,  0.,w 


MLasf,  thsy  • 

Perfect 
Incubator 


MAKE  MONEY 

RAISING  POULTRY 

^Sasy— fascinating.  Poultry  always 
in  demand.  Get  ready  now, 
$10.00  starts  you. 

100  Egg  Incubator  $7.00 
100  Chick  Brooder  5.C0 
Both,  freight  paid  $10.00 
We've  started  hundreds  this 
way.  The  Advance  has  cop- 
per tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer. Its  equal  for  the 
money  does  not  exist.  Order 
today  or  write  for  full  de- 
scription, how  to  Btart,  eto. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  So,  Greenville,  Ohio 


HURRY  UP!  To  Be  Most 

Send  name  on  postal  for  CITf  fFGCfTI  T¥ 
offerofournew  Poultry  "JWVVLliJpl  %J  Sj 
Lessons  free  to  every  new  cus-  I 
tomer.  Get  Gilcrest's  big  bookl 
FREE  and  also  his  facts  about  I 
his  SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Les- 
sons given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  i$$Zi>V&* 

Bitot  right  for  biggeat  profits.    Write  to  | 

Pes  Moines  Incubator  Co..,  61  Second  St.,  Des  Molnes.1* 

|>ry.55  Buys  Best 

£  140- Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over;  bestcopper 
tank:  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  140-chick  hot-water  brooder, 
85.  Both  ordered  together, 
SI  1.50.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 
No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  book  today 
;or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  100,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


740 

EGG 

Incubator 


&hkag£ 


140 

CHICK 

BROODER 

Both  complete  with  all  fix-  J7*-»4#a 
tures. Incubator  has  3  wallstt#lr  ft* J 

--asbestos,  lumber, pal  van- 
ized  iron.  Nursery,  copper  CC 
tanks,  self  -  regulating-. 
Sold  under  guarantee  that 
makes  you  safe.   Order  direct 
or  eend  for  Free  Catalog,  <2) 

Chicago  Incubator  Co. 

Dgy^ldColony^Ig^icago 
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YOUR  HENS  I£2i»«nM'£5  Years 

YOUR  FARM 


with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
Farmers  get  more  eggs — 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
save  more  money ;  tells  things 
few  folks  know  on  making 
money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders; 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  .Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  incubator  Co.,  S3  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY 


125  Egg  Incubator A 
and  Brooder  BF°0TRH  "lU 


Iff  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
h  walls,    double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  88  Racine,  Wis. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
andl40  CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Do+htf* 
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California  Bed-  par  *D 
wood,  covered  ror  r 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized  * 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; I 
nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  I 
^m  to  use.  30  Days'  Trial  —  money  back 
I  if  not  0.  K.    Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

|  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  49  Racine.Wls. 


112page  POULTRY 


to  succeed  with   Q  Q  Q 


Telli  how 

poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm, 
How  to  make  a  first-class 
brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
box.  What  breeds  lay  best. 
Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how 
to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

will  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
.  It's  free.   Write  &  postal  for  » copy  today. 

Pralrlf.  State  Incobator  Co.,  41 5  Mate  Sf.,  Homer  Glfr.  Pa. 


"  Kill  the  vermin 
in  tout  poultry  housed 
by  the  use  of  this  bucket 
spray  pump.  Whits  wash 
your  buildings  and  fences,  spray 
your  small  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetable,, 
wash  your  porches,  windows  and  vehi- 
cles with  it.  100  lbs.  steady  pressure; 
bronze  ball  valves;  candle  wick  packing. 

1R0NAGE 

throughout 

Solution  comes  in  contact  with  brass  part* 
only.  Easier  to  repack  than  any  similar 
outfit  made.    With  or  without  bucket.  1 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it.  Also  write 
for  special  booklets.     Complete  line. 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 
Box  138B  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


One  Way  to  Produce  Hogs  More  Cheaply 

#  By  Robert  H.  Brown  # 


THE  great  problem  before  the  swine- 
raiser  in  South  Dakota,  and  no  doubt 
in  other  States,  is  that  of  cheap  win- 
ter feed.  Our  summer  is  a  short 
one,  and  succulent  feed  can  be  had  in 
abundance  for  about  six  months.  The  other 
six  months  the  sows,  fall  pigs  and  fattening 
hogs  depend  alike  upon  corn. 

Corn  is  abundant  and  reasonably  cheap, 
but  while  it  furnishes  just  the  elements  to 
quickly  fatten,  it  lacks  the  nitrogen  elements 
necessary  for  general  growth. 

The  losses  incident  to  the  production  of 
young  pigs  make  it  exceedingly  desirable  that 
shoats  once  gotten  should  be  kept  growing 
rapidly  and  not  fattened  until  they  have 
reached  a  profitable  market  size.  With  us, 
as  a  rule,  this  is  not  done.  A  great  percent- 
age of  them  go  to  market  fairly  fat,  weighing 
150  to  175  pounds.  They  have  had  as 
a  rule  only  corn.  The  average  farmer 
cannot  see  his  way  clear  to  buy  shorts 
at  $25  per  ton  or  oil-meal  at  $35, 
when  corn  is  worth  thirty  or  forty 
cents  a  bushel.  With  us  even  clover 
and  alfalfa  are  difficult  to  raise,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  have  been 
quite  out  of  the  question  on  account 
of  drought.  What  we  want  in  Dakota, 
and  what  is  needed  in  many  places, 
then,  is  some  crop  that  we  can  pro- 
duce profitably  which  will  contain  suf- 
ficient-of  the  nitrogenous  elements  to 
mix  with  our  corn,  in  order  that  bone 
and  muscle  may  be  put  into  the 
shoats.  Likewise,  with  it  we  will 
want  to  winter  our  brood-sows  and 
fall  pigs  and  thus  save  that  almost 
prohibitive  tax  now  paid  to  rail- 
roads and  mill-owners  for  mill 
feeds.  Farther  south  the  whole 
group  of  legumes  have  solved 
this  problem,  but  South  Dakota 
is  as  yet  in  need  of  even  one 
single  plant  that  is  dependable. 
Red  clover  and  alfalfa  are  the 
best,  but  as  yet  are  uncertain 
and  furnish  only  summer  feeds, 
for  the  average  farmer  is  slow 
at  "catching  on"  to  feeding  hay 
to  swine  in  winter. 

On  casting  about  for  the  de- 
sired grain,  we  learn  that  a  few 
men  in  Wisconsin  were  success- 
fully raising  soy-beans  from 
northern-grown  seed.  In  the 
spring  of  1910  we  procured  suf- 
ficient seed  for  six  acres.  We 


planted  them  in  drills  with  a  corn-planter  on 
an  old  timothy  and  clover  meadow  at  the 
same  time  that  we  planted  our  dent  corn 
with  the  rows  the  same  distance  apart.  Dur- 
ing the  season  we  cultivated  them  the  same 
as  the  corn,  except  that  we  went  through 
them  once  after  the  corn  was  laid  by.  The 
beans  were  ripe  as  early  as  the  corn.  We 
cut  them  with  the  mower  and  raked  them 
with  the  horse-rake.  We  thrashed  early 
and,  when  through  with  the  grain,  hauled 
them  to  the  machine  directly  from  the  wind- 
row. Better  than  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre 
went  into  the  granary. 

Now  for  the  mistakes  we  made  in  our  first 
experiment.  The  rows  were  much  farther 
apart  than  necessary,  and  the  plants  were 
not  thick  enough  in  the  rows.  After  cutting 
we  let  the  plants  lie  too  long  on  the  ground 


Between  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs 


Cross-sections  in  front 
shoulders.  Differences  in 
are  explained  in  the  rations 
See  Editor's  note,  page  nine 


before  thrashing,  and  too  many  of  the  pods 
opened  and  scattered  the  beans  on  the 
ground.  The  machine  cut  too  many  of  the 
beans,  because  the  thrasher  did  not  under 
stand  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  con-1 
caves.  • 

Notwithstanding  these  losses  but  consider- 
ing the  feeding  value  of  the  beans  we  had 
no  other  crop,  except  corn,  that  produced  a 
more  valuable  yield.  We  made  no  attemp 
to  save  the  straw,  just  leaving  it  as  th< 
machine  piled  it.  During  the  winter,  a  hun- 
dred breeding  ewes  and  fifteen  head  of 
horses  ran  at  large  in  that  field,  which  also 
contained  corn-stalks.  Day  after  day  and 
month  after  month  they  hung  around  that 
old  bean-stack,  till  they  ate  it  practically 
all  up,  while  the  sheep  gleaned  from  the 
ground  most  of  the  beans  left  by  the  rake. 

We  have  fed  the  beans  without 
grinding  to  sows  and  pigs,  and  while 
so  doing  have  used  much  less  corn 
and  absolutely  no  shorts.  We  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  results  ; 
the  beans  have  filled  the  bill.  Of 
course,  the  question  of  their  feeding 
value  has  been  fully  demonstrated  be- 
fore and  needed  not  our  confirmation ; 
we  were  simply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  growing  them  success- 
fully in  South  Dakota. 

In  1910  we  had  no  late  spring  frosts 
to  try  the  resisting  qualities  of  the 
young  plants,  but  in  1911  a  volunteer 
crop  came  up  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  warm  enough  to  germinate  the 
seed  and  stood  two  or  three  inches 
high  at  corn-planting  time. 
Last  year.  1911.  we  replanted 
the    same   field,    rectifying  our 
mistakes  of  1910  by  getting  at 
least  one  third  more  plants  grow- 
ing to  the  acre.    The  season  was 
an  abnormally  dry  one,  more  so 
than  any  since  1894,  and  all  the 
ordinary  spring  grain  crops  were 
practically  a  failure.     Much  of 
the  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  spelts 
were  plowed  up  or  turned  into 
pasture-lots,   and  nearly  all  o 
the  rest  was  so  meager  as  to 
scarcely  pay  for  the  harvesting. 
Even  the  corn  in  many  sections 
did  not  ear  at  all.     It  merely 
tasseled  out  at  little  more  than 
half  its  ordinary  height,  and  the 
blossoms   were   injured   by  hot 
winds,   [concluded  on  page  91 


Economies    Possible    in    Poultry- Keeping 


IT  SEEMS  to  be  the  custom  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  to  market  his  poultry  after 
the  first  cold  spell,  which  is  usually  just 
before  Thanksgiving ;  a  time  when  the  mar- 
ket is  overstocked  and  the  price  the  lowest 
of  the  year.  Chickens  especially  should  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  marketable, 
which  is  from  one  and  one  half  to 
two  pounds,  or  the  broiler  stage.  By 
doing  so  not  only  do  we  save  several 
months'  feed  and  care,  but  the 
younger  stock  have  more  room  and 
get  better  attention  and  the  broilers 
bring  as  much  or  more  apiece  than 
the  same  chickens  grown  to  ma- 
turity. Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
June  and  early  July  birds. 

After  the  breeding  season,  all 
roosters  not  wanted  for  next  sea- 
son's breeders,  as  also  all  old  hens 
when  commencing  to  molt,  should 
go  off  to  market. 

The  ideal  mating  is  a  vigorous 
cockerel  with  selected  two-year-old 
hens.  Such  breeding  produces  more 
vigorous  chicks  and  larger  hatches, 
about  three  fifths  of  which  are 
female  chicks.  A  cock  and  pullet 
mating  is  very  good,  but  the  result 
is  that,  in  the  offspring,  the  males 
predominate  in  number.  If  all  the 
breeders  of  various  ages  are  running 
together,  then  one  well-matured 
cockerel  for  each  fifteen  hens  of 
the  larger  breeds  and  twenty  of  the 
smaller  is  best.  One  to  twenty-five 
gives  excellent  results  with  Leg- 
horns on  free  range.  On  too  many 
farms  do  we  see  far  too  many  roosters  in  the 
flock ;  not  only  are  they  useless,  but  they 
add  to  the  feed-bill,  fight  one  another  and 
misuse  the  hens.' 

Broody  hens  are  a  nuisance.  It  seems  the 
hens  all  become  broody  just  after  hatching- 
time.  The  larger  the  breed,  the  more  per- 
sistent are  they.  The  best  and  easiest  way 
of  breaking  them  of  the  habit  is  to  put  them 
in  a  coop  about  three  feet  square,  with  slats 
two  inches  apart  on  the  sides  and  the  bot- 
tom. The  coop  may  be  built  against  the 
wall  in  the  hen-house.  Catch  the  hens  daily 
when  gathering  the  eggs.    The  sooner  they 


By  Gustav  Walters 

are  caught,  the  easier  are  they  broken.  With 
plenty  of  feed  and  water,  the  average  hen 
is  over  broodiness  in  four  days  and  soon 


The  floor  plan  of  a  twenty-foot  house 


A,  roosts;  B,  droppmg-board;  C.  dusting-box;  D,  broody-hen  coop; 
E,  mash-hopper;  F,  grit,  shells  and  charcoal  hopper;  G,  water-pan; 
H,  door;  1,  window;    J,  cloth  front;    L,  door  and  window;    N,  nests 


after  goes  to  laying  again.  The  importance 
of  breaking  them  early  is  forced  upon  one 
when  the  egg  production  decreases  one  half, 
due  to  so  many  "broodies,"  and  by  being 
told  at  the  store  that  many  of  the  last  lot 
of  eggs  were  bad,  due  to  partial  incubation. 

Who  has  not  been  puzzled  as  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  to  give  and  when  or  how 
to  feed  it?  To  read  the  articles  on  feeding 
in  the  poultry  and  farm  press  confuses  one 
all  the  more,  for  many  seem  actually  to 
contradict  one  another.  The  method  we 
have  used  for  years  gives  the  best  results 
in  eggs,  health  and  growth  of  chickens  with 


a  minimum  of  work,  time  and  feed.  The 
hens  are  fed  a  half  ration  of  about  four 
quarts  to  each  one  hundred  hens  at  7 :00 
A.  M.,  and  a  full  feed  of  eight  quarts  one 
hour  before  roosting-time.  This  feed  is 
spread  in  deep  straw  litter  on  house  floor 
in  winter  and  in  the  yard  in  sum- 
mer. This  grain  ration  consists  of 
two  parts  corn,  two  of  wheat  and 
one  of  oats,  by  weight.  It  varies 
according  to  price  and  availability. 
The  mash  mixture  consists  of  two 
parts  bran,  one  of  middlings,  one  of 
corn  chop  or  ground  oats  and  one 
of  beef-scraps.  It  is  fed  dry  in 
self-feeding  hoppers  holding  about 
two  bushels  and  open  so  the  hens 
can  help  themselves  any  time.  If 
beef-scraps  are  not  available,  then 
green  cut  bone  or  skim-milk,  mixed 
with  the  mash  ration  (fed  warm  in 
winter)  is  fed  at  noon.  Charcoal 
and  oyster-shells  should  be  available 
at  all  times.  Stock  beets  or  cabbage 
should  be  fed  in  winter.  Clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  is  also  very  good.  This 
ration  may  seem  elaborate,  but  it 
actually  costs  little  and  it  is  very 
palatable.  This  hen  ration  when  the 
corn  is  cracked  is  also  very  good  for 
the  four-weeks-old  chicks. 

In  poultry-house  construction  the 
essentials  are  plenty  of  light  and 
ventilation,  comfort  of  fowls  and 
the  placing  of  interior  fixtures  so 
that  the  fowls  will  have  all  of  the 
floor  space..  Then  the  building 
should  be  convenient  for  the  attend- 
ant who  cares  for  the  chickens.  Such  a 
house  can  be  built  cheaply  by  having  single 
walls.  To  insure  against  draft  and  frosted 
combs,  the  house  can  be  lined  on  the  outside 
with  tarred  paper  and  lath. 

A  cement  floor  is  desirable  for  cleanliness, 
a  board  floor  for  harboring  rats  and  wasting 
feed,  and  a  dirt  floor  for  cheapness.  The 
dirt  floor,  when  covered  with  a  load  of 
gravel  and  six  inches  of  straw,  gives  best 
results.  The  illustration  is  the  floor  plan  of 
a  house  twenty  feet  square,  big  enough  for 
one  hundred  hens.  The  nests,  broody  coop.: 
and  dropping-board  are  well  above  the  floor. 
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$1200  worth  for  $900 


THE  several  important  things  that  you  demand 
in  an  automobile  are  power,  performance, 
service,  wear  and  appearance.  You  must 
have  a  car  that  has  all  of  the  practical  things 
— one  that  will  serve  your  purpose  (both  for 
pleasure  and  work)  for  as  little  money  as  possible. 

Let's  start  with  some  of  the  higher  priced  cars 
made — say  those  selling  from  $1250  to  $1500— and  see 
if  they  give  you  any  more  practical  or  useful  value 
than  this  $900  car.  We  have  not  the  space  to  go 
over  the  entire  car,  but  take  the  five  fundamentals — 
power,  speed,  capacity,  durability  and  appearance. 

Practically  every  $1200  to  $1500  car  in  America 
has  a  30  horsepower  motor.  Our  $900  car  has  a  30 
horsepower  motor.  They  all  seat  five  passengers. 
Our  $900  car  seats  five  large  passengers.  In  fact,  it  is 
just  as  roomy  and  comfortable  as  you  could  possibly 
want  it  to  be.  Those  higher  priced  cars  seldom 
develop  over  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Our  $900 
car  will  go  forty  miles  an  hour  with  ease  and  will  take 
your  toughest  hill  with  just  as  much  ease. 

Nor  can  the  $1200  to  $1500  give  you  a  better 
made  car.  In  fact,  in  some  instances  it  cannot  be  as 
well  made,  for  most  of  the  other  factories  are  so  small 
that  they  are  forced  to  do  work  by  hand  that  we  do 
by  machinery,  and  every  one  knows  that  machine 

work  is  better  and  more  accurate  than  hand  work. 

This  $900  car  has  a  pressed  steel  frame.  Same  as  the  $1250 
car.  The  front  axle  is  a  drop  forged  I  section — drop  forged  in  our 
own  forge  plant.  Same  as  the  $1250  car.  The  transmission  is 
selective — three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.    Same  as  the 


$1250  car.  The  transmission  is  fitted  with  F.  &  S. 
annular  bearings,  which  are  used  on  the  most  expen- 
sive cars  made.  You  get  a  fine  Splitdorf  magneto. 
Same  as  the  $1250  car. 

The  motor  itself  is  a  beautiful  job.  It  will  never 
give  you  a  particle  of  trouble.  Just  as  true  and  sound 
as  any  of  those  big  powerful  engines  you  see  on 
famous  racing  cars.  It  is  of  the  most  modern  design, 
and  as  simple  in  operation  as  ABC.  All  the  gear  and 
crank  casings  are  of  pure  aluminum,  which  are  found 
only  on  very  expensive  cars.  The  gears  are  of  Vanadium 
steel,  found  only  on  very  expensive  cars. 

In  appearance  it  is  just  as  carefully  and  thoroughly 
finished.  The  body  is  in  dark  Overland  blue.  The 
upholstery  is  of  good  leather  hand  stuffed  with  fine 
hair.  A  car  could  not  be  made  more  comfortable. 
The  body  design  is  graceful,  pleasing  and  right  up-to- 
date  in  stylish  appearance.  Why  should  you  pay  $1250 
for  a  30  horsepower  five-passenger  touring  car  when 
you  can  get  a  car  like  this  for  $900  ? 

And  remember,  this  car  is  built  by  the  greatest 
organization  of  skilled  men — 5000  of  them — in  the 
largest  automobile  plant  in  the  world.  Our  enormous 
manufacturing  and  financial  facilities  enable  us  to  do 
what  is  impossible  for  the  smaller  manufacturers. 

Our  handsome  and  well-written  book  gives  you 

the  detailed  value  of  this  car.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  great  big 
factories — shows  you  interior  views  of  every  department  and 
contains  a  colored  set  of  illustrations  showing  the  complete 
Overland  line  for  1912.  It  is  free.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 
Please  ask  for  book  J -33. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Wheel  base  106  inches;  motor  4x4M:  horsepower  30;  Split- 
dorf magneto;  transmission  selective,  three  speeds  and  reverse; 
F.  &  S.  ball  bearings,  tires  32x3  H  Q.  D.;  3  oil  lamps,  2  gas  lamps 
and  generator.  Complete  set  tools. 


(Remarkable  Discovery   That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy* 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Fro®  Trial  Package  Is  Hailed  to  Every* 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  68  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa- 
tion showing;  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.   Write  to-day. 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen,  Electric 
Motormen,  Train  Porters  (oolored).  Hundreds 
put  to  work— J65  to  $150  a  month.  No  experi- 
ence necessary.  SOO  More  Wanted.  Enclose 
stamp  for  Application  Blank  and  Book. 
State  position. 

I.  Railway  C.  I.,  No.  36,        Indianapolis.  Ind. 


OUR  CROPS 


can  get  more  nitrogen  out  of  one 
single  sack  of 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

than  out  of  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of  manure.  The 
Nitrogen  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  100%  available 
and  is  immediately  so  the  day  you  apply  it!  It  produces 

More  powerful  growth  and  healthier, 
bigger  plants.  Easy  to  handle,  clean, 
cheap,  odorless,  free  from  fillers. 

Write  to  us  for  valuable  free  literature  on  the  crops  that 
mean  a  living  to  you.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Dr.William  S.  Myers  D,re^0rpB0^j!L,ean  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


SEE  'v 

THAT  SHUTTIE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


too    Has  a 


This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cut*  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and.  quickly 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  $1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c,  2  for  $1.00.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.     Dept.  1030    DAYTON,  O. 


Wheels  that  Last 


Steel.  Unbreakable.  Nothing  to  dry 
apart.  No  tires  to  set.  ituy  just 
wheels  and  make  your  old  wagon 

ftood  as  new— a  low-down  labor-sav- 
ng  handy  wagon  for  all  work.  Fit 
guaranteed. Broad  tires.Ughterdraft,  j 
no  rutting.  Send  for  free  book  today.  ; 

Euctric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  13,  Quinct,  III 
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ORIGINAL  & 
GENUINE   

STEEL  POSTS  SlGJ^ES 


(^r",HE  Fence  adds  value  to 
the  farm.  Keep  fences  in 
^  order  and  the  house  painted. 
^  It  indicates  prosperity. 

Here's  an  instance:  Not  long 
JJi  ago  a  little  farm  with  shabby 

buildings  and  fences  rotted  down, 
sold  for  a  song.  The  new  owner 
had  the  right  idea.  Buildings  were 
painted.  Wire  fences  were  erected 
to  divide  the  farm  into  small  fields  in  order  to 
change  pastures  and  rotate  crops  systematically. 
Then  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 
The  cost  of  painting  and  fencing  was  less  than 
$200.00.  The  farm  sold  for  four  times  its  pur- 
chase price.    Appearances  do  count. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap- 
er than  Wood  and 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


AMERICAN  FENCE  is  made 
of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvan- 
ized   heavily,    having  the 
American  hinged  joint  (patented), 


a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear- 
resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durability — 
three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload 
lots,  thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


Send  for  copy  of  '  American  Fence  News," 
alto  book  "How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay," 
profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  be 
employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.    Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St.; Denver;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
San  Francisco, Los  Angeles, Portland,  Seattle. 


AN  EVERLASTING  STEEL  TELEPHONE 


Strong  ring  and  clear  talk  over  long  dis- 
tances— no  danger  from  lightning — 
seldom  needs  repairing  and  never  wears  out. 

Don't  install  a  telephone  or  a  telephone  system 
until  you  get  our  new  catalogue  and  learn  how  much 
better  than  any  other  is 

THE  ALL  STEEL  ERICSSON 

It  costs  no  more  than  a  common  telephone.  If  s 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much.  For  durability,  mech- 
anical perfection,  grace  and  beauty  no  other  can 
compare  with  it 

The  Ericsson  Everlasting  Steel  Telephone  is  equip- 
ped with  a  perfect  lightning  arrester,  while  three 
coats  of  enamel,  covering  every  particle  of  the  steel 
body,  is  a  most  effective  insulator.  We  make  all  styles 
of  phones  for  every  purpose.  We  have  branch  houses 
everywhere  and  save  you  freight  and  time.  Our  cata- 
logue is  free  for  the  asking ;  it  will  explain  much 
you  never  knew  about  telephones.   Write  for  one. 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.    Dept.  5,        BUFFALO,  IM.  Y. 
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Why  Not  You? 


Scores  of  men  and  women  are  | 
making  a  comfortable  living  all  the  | 
year  round  and  thousands  of  others  E 


=  are  substantially  increasingrtheir  regular  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  time  to  our  interests.  There 

5  is  a  fine  opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  Staff  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men  and  women.  Why 

Z  not  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  successful  men  and  women  of  their  locali- 

t  ties?    A  postal  card  will  bring  all  particulars.    Send  it  to 

|  CIRCULATION  DEPT.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  |T. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted   For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

CPTICUT  DA  IT!  To  Any  Station  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 
rnClUn  I    rAlU  tains,  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.    Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 
ONE-PLY  •  ■  •  •  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PLY  •  •  •  Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81.30  per  roll. 
THREE-PLY  •  Weighs  65  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:    We  save  yon  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible   by  Heat,   Cold,  Sun   or  Bain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 
CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  P«pt.  190,  East  St.  louia,  ilia. 


Get  Your  Pencil  Out 

THERE  is  little  prospect  of  any  great 
advance  in  stock  cattle  now  until  grass, 
as  the  country  is  practically  destitute 
of  roughness. 

The  demand  for  good,  heavy  fat  steers 
still  holds  good,  and  will  without  doubt 
continue  to  do  so,  consequently  everyone  at 
present  talks  and  thinks  heavy  steers,  and 
members  of  live-stock  commission  firms, 
when  asked  or  interviewed,  always  advise 
their  customers  to  put  warmed-up  cattle  in 
the  feed-lot,  claiming  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
the  beef  than  to  put  it  on,  and  this  theory 
seems  to  be  general.  Now  I  wanted  some 
more  cattle  for  the  feed-lot,  so  got  to  figur- 
ing what  to  buy,  and  here  is  how  I  figure  it  : 

22  steers,  1.100  lbs.,  @  6  cents  $1,452 

Interest,  120  days,  @  6  per  cent   28 

17  lbs.  shelled  corn  per  head  daily  for 

120  days=800  bu.,  @  56  cents..'...  448 
30  lbs.  silage  daily  per  head=40  tons, 

@  $4  per  ton  -.  160 

2  lbs.  cotton-seed  per  head  daily,  @  $30 

per  ton    77 

$2,165 

22  steers  sell  for  $7.40,  weight  1,400 

pounds    2,280 

Profit    $115 

Figuring  on  the  light-weight  cattle  : 

22  steers,  900  lbs.,  @  $5.25   $999 

Interest,  120  days,  @  6  per  cent   20 

14  lbs.  shelled  corn  per  head  daily  for 

120  days=660  bu.,  @  56  cents   370 

26  lbs.  silage  daily  per  head=35  tons, 

@  $4  per  ton   140 

2  lbs.  cotton-seed  per  head  daily,  @ 

$30  per  ton    77 

$1,606 

22  steers  sell  for  $6.50,  weight  1,200 
lbs   1,716 

Profit    $110 

Can  you  see  anything  wrong  with  these 
figures,  if  so  what  is  it  ? 

The  light  cattle  are  figured  at  $1.25  ad- 
vance and  the  heavy  cattle  at  $1.40  over 
purchase  price.  Am  I  not  just  as  likely  to 
get  over  $1.25  advance  on  the  light  cattle  in 
June  as  to  get  over  $1.40  advance  on  the 
heavy  cattle  ? 

Both  lots  are  figured  at  two  and  one-half 
pounds  gain  per  day.  Am  I  not  more  likely 
to  get  over  that  on  the  light  cattle  with  the 
bill  of  fare  provided  and  less  than  that  on 
the  warmed-up  cattle?  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  the  heavy  cattle  might  not  have  to  be 
fed  four  months  to  get  a  good  advance,  but 
this  year  the  same  also  holds  good  on  the 
others,  as  packers  are  now  killing  cattle  in 
little  better  than  stocker  condition. 

Opinions  given  by  members  of  commission 
firms  are  simply  opinions,  and  unless  backed 
up  by  figures  are  of  no  use  and  often  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

Some  time  ago  Farm  and  Fireside  started 
a  page  and  asked  farmers  to  name  the  most 
useful  tool  on  the  farm.  Only  one  of  them 
named  the  most  useful  article,  the  lead 
pencil.  W.  S.  A.  Smith. 


them  to  content  themselves  with  second 
grades.  These,  according  to  my  ideas,  com- 
manded quite  as  good  prices  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  at  this  season;  lambs 
realizing  from  $6.25  to  $7.25  ;  60  to  90  pound 
yearlings,  $5.50  to  $6.25  ;  wethers  and  ewes 
from  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Even  before  March  1st 
Buffalo  was  quoting  prime  lambs  from  $7.35 
to  $7.50 — the  highest  for  many  a  day — and 
crying  for  more  of  them ;  culls  as  high  as 
$6.50  and  sheep  from  $4.25  to  $5.25.  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  the  other 
leading  western  markets  were  all  able  to 
show  much  stronger  markets  and  better 
prices  than  have  been  ruling  of  late.  Still, 
though  the  general  tendency  is  upward,  even 
greater  spreads  in  prices  than  usual  have 
occurred  recently  from  day  to  day  on  ac- 
count of  weather  and  feeding  difficulties. 
The  demand  for  heavy  sheep  and  for  year- 
lings has  improved. 

The  high  prices  of  hay  and  mill  feed,  of 
course,  are  discouraging,  and  productive  of 
much  "drat  them  sheep''  talk;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  have  a  nice  lot  of 
ewes  with  their  lambs  in  the  yards,  will  not 
spoil  their  almost  certain  chances  of  good 
spring  prices  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  dollar 
or  two  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  rations,  when 
relief  from  the  pressure  is  so  close  at  hand. 
Those  who  have  a  few  fat  ewes  or  wethers, 
or  some  fairly  finished  yearlings  can  safely 
send  them  to  market  now  at  any  time,  and 
so  ease  up  the  pull  on  the  pocketbook  caused 
by  this  extra  cost  of  feed,  and  give  the  ewes 
with  their  lambs  a  better  chance. 

John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Market  Sheep 


To  many  competent  judges  there  have  ap- 
peared to  be  solid  reasons  for  looking  for 
a  general  dullness  of  trade  and  a  lowering 
of  prices  of  meat  of  all  kinds  toward  the 
end  of  February.  The  commencement  of  the 
Lenten  season ;  the  very  uncertain  weather 
conditions,  causing  serious  blockades  of  the 
railroads,  and  the  known  existence  of  great 
numbers  of  both  sheep  and  cattle,  which, 
though  in  a  very  unfinished  condition,  had 
become  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
any  longer  by  feeders  who  had  either  to  pay 
unprecedented  prices  for  feed,  or  to  get  rid 
of  this  stock  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stand 
the  loss,  seemed  quite  sufficient  reasons  for 
these  gloomy  anticipations. 

The  markets,  however,  in  spite  of  all  these 
depressing  influences,  failed  to  show  any 
downward  tendency.  Of  course,  there  were 
the  usual  fluctuations.  A  day  or  two  of 
open  weather  and  a  consequent  clearing  of 
the  tracks  would  bring  in  a  flood  of  cattle 
and  sheep  and  an  avalanche  of  hogs  to  the 
principal  markets,  and  the  feeders  would  get 
"stung."  Then,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  big  bliz- 
zard would  come  out  of  the  west  or  the 
north,  and  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
reach  the  markets  on  those  days  would  take 
to  themselves  credit  for  superior  judgment, 
giving  none  of  it  to  poor  old  "Luck,"  who 
really  was  responsible  for  the  increase. 

Early  in  the  present  month  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  general  trend  of  the  market 
was  upward;  and  had  offerings  been  as  good 
in  quality  as  in  quantity,  we  should  probably 
have  seen  eight-dollar  lamb  by  April  1st. 
The  very  short  supply,  however,  of  prime 
sheep  and  lambs  seemed  to  make  buyers 
tired  of  hunting  for  them,  and  to  compel 


Hog  Prices  Advance 

The  present  conditions  of  the  hog-market 
place  the  bear  element  in  the  trade  upon 
rather  slippery  footing.  The  prospective 
view  of  the  market  lines  up  as  follows  :  The 
supply  of  fat  cattle  which  will  be  marketed 
during  the  summer  months  is  known  to  be 
short  everywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  Europe.  It  will  take  about  ten 
million  hogs  to  make  good  this  shortage  of 
cattle.  Sheep  generally  have  been  'closely 
marketed  and  winter  and  spring  feeding 
operations  are  far  below  normal,  conse- 
quently future  receipts  will  be  light.  Produce 
such  as  butter  and  eggs  is  selling  at  high 
prices.  Domestic  demand  for  pork  is  broad 
and  export  demand  for  the  same  article  is 
very  strong.  Eastern  shipping  demand  for 
live  hogs  is  the  strongest  in  years.  For  some 
time  an  average  of  10,000  hogs  per  day  have 
been  shipped  from  Chicago  alone.  This 
shows  the  depleted  condition  of  the  herds 
in  the  East. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  the 
weather  conditions  did  much  to  control  the 
hog-market.  The  heavy  snows  made  light 
enough  receipts  to  cause  a  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  advance.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
lighter  receipts  from  the  heavy  packing  sea- 
son, and  the  advance  and  activity  of  the 
market  showed  its  healthy  condition  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  prices  current  at  that  time, 
disproving  the  bear  argument  coming  from 
the  provisions  pit  about  overstocked  pork- 
cellars.  Such  advances  on  the  first  light 
runs  of  the  season  can  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  what  may  be  expected  later  on. 
'  Early  in  March  the  top  quotations  moved 
up  to  a  point  higher  than  any  other  since 
October.  Whenever  both  packers  and  order 
buyers  attempt  to  fill  their  entire  needs,  the 
prices  advance. 

It  will  prove  profitable  to  the  producer 
owning  light  shoats  to  hold  them  until  the 
225-pound  mark  is  reached,  and  after  that 
to  sell  them,  as  the  price  that  heavier  hogs 
command  is  not  enough  higher  to  warrant 
further  feeding.  The  spread  of  prices  has 
narrowed  until  it  is  the  narrowest  in  months. 

L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


The  Green-Bug  Hoax 

Board  of  Trade  rumors  make  much  of  the 
probability  that  a  great  deal  of  damage 
will  be  done  the  wheat  this  year  by  the 
"green  bug."  There  seems  to  be  little 
ground  to  think  that  prices  will  be  much 
affected  by  this  pest.  These  reports  say 
that  this  will  probably  be  a  bad  year  for  the 
green  bug,  "because  they  get  bad  about  once 
in  five  years."  This  is  not  at  all  true.  The 
green  bug  is  not  a  "periodical"  like  the  sev- 
enteen-year locust.  Its  multiplication  de- 
pends on  weather  conditions. 

The  "green  bug"  is  an  aphis,  or  plant- 
louse,  and  feeds  on  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
orchard-grass,  but  seems  to  prefer  the 
wheat-plant  to  any  of  them.  It  infests  the 
Southwestern  wheat-fields,  as  far  north  as 
Oklahoma,  and  is  on  hand  every  year.  Some 
seasons  it  multiplies  so  that  its  many  ene- 
mies cannot  destroy  and  keep  it  in  check, 
and  in  these  years  it  causes  a  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop. 

For  these  conditions  the  green  bug  needs 
a  warm,  open  winter  and  a  cold,  late  spring. 
We  may  have  this  kind  of  spring,  but  we 
certainly  have  not  had  the  green  bug's 
favorite  winter.  All  over  the  green-bug 
territory  the  winter  has  been  severe.  It  is 
probable  that  it  will  not  be  very  bad  this 
summer. 

Even  if  it  should  do  some  damage,  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so  much  as  to 
affect  the  price  of  wheat  save  on  panics 
and  scares.  In  1909  our  entire  wheat  crop 
was  725.000.000  bushels.  whSe  the  crop  of 


Oklahoma  was  12,000,000  bushels,  and  Texas, 
17,050,000  bushels.  This  is  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  total,  but  not  a  controlling 
one.  More  land  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation  in  these  green-bug  States  since 
1909,  but  whether  there  will  be  more  in 
wheat  in  1912  is  a  question.  Anyhow,  the 
damage  that  the  green  bug  is  likely  to  do 
this  year,  in  view  of  the  sort  of  winter  we 
have  had,  is  scarcely  likely  to  affect  the 
total  much.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  insect  does  some  damage  there 
every  year.  Probably  it  will  do  no  more  this 
year  than  usual.  I.  M. 


Make  Your  Crops  Marketable 

Early  in  February  of  last  year  I  planted  a 
piece  of  ground  two  hundred  by  forty- 
five  feet  to  the  American  Wonder  pea.  I 
top-dressed  with  manure  from  the  hen- 
house. June  10th  I  picked  the  first  peas, 
and  on  June  25th  I  planted  potatoes  between 
the  peas  in  drills  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
apart,  two  eyes  or  pieces  in  each.  I  cut 
potatoes  to  one  eye,  as  the  weather  was 
warm.  The  first  week  in  October  I  dug 
the  potatoes  and  gave  the  land  more  hen- 
manure  and  sowed  it  to  white  and  purple 
top  turnips.  It  was  not  very  long  until  I 
began  selling  young  turnips  for  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon. 

I  commenced  pulling  turnips  when  they 
were  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  up  to  the  size  of  a  small  pullet's 
egg.  In  preparing  them,  I  cut  or  left  a 
piece  of  the  top  one  inch  or  more  long  and 
cTat  off  the  root  and  then  washed  them  in 
tubs  and  sold  them  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
boarding-houses  and  private  residences, 
measuring  by  the  gallon. 

The  amount  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Peas   $46.70 

Spuds    26.00 

Turnips    24.80 

Amount   $97.50 

After  the  ground  was  plowed,  I  did  the 
balance  with  a  garden-rake,  spade  and  hoe. 

In  preparing  peas  for  market,  I  pulled 
in  the  afternoon  and  shelled  them,  and  sold 
them  at  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  I 
could  not  have  realized  more  than  half  that 
in  the  pod,  as  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
do  not  have  the  time  to  shell  them. 

The  way  we  like  the  turnips  prepared  is 
to  cook  them  in  boiling  water  until  you  can 
puncture  them  easily  with  a  fork.  Have 
ready  a  thickening  made  of  flour  and  milk. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  to  suit 
your  fancy.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  put  in 
your  thickening.  Let  them  cook  four  or  five 
minutes.  Then  serve.  Remember  to  cut  the 
top  off  one  inch  from  the  turnip,  and  then 
cut  off  the  root.  Do  not  undertake  to  peel 
them.  By  following  this  plan  you  will  have 
a  dish  that  will  call  for  more,  if  you  like 
turnips  at  all.  M.  C.  Wright. 


Producing  Hogs  More  Cheaply 

[continued  from  page  6] 
and  the  silks  did  not  appear.  Those  beans 
at  corn-tasseling  time  stood  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  a  bright  beautiful  green  and 
looked  as  promising  as  last  year  at  corre- 
sponding date.  The  balance  of  the  season 
did  little  harm  to  them. 

Considering  the  success  we  have  had  with 
soy-beans  thus  far,  remembering  the  fertiliz- 
ing qualities  of  the  plants  (legumes),  their 
feeding  value  in  taking  the  place  of  the 
expensive  mill  feeds,  their  hardiness  as 
against  light  frosts  in  the  late  spring,  their 
ability  to  withstand  severe  drought  and  their 
fair  yield  as  compared  to  other  grains,  we 
feel  very  hopeful  for  the  cheaper  production 
of  market  swine  in  South  Dakota. 

Editor's  Note — The  illustrations  of  meat- 
cuts  on  Page  6  were  made  from  actual  pho- 
tographs which  were  taken  after  a  series  of 
experiments,  conducted  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Fuller, 
were  completed.  The  object  of  the  experi- 
ments was  to  show  what  value  the  feeding 
of  a  ■  balanced  ration  had  when  compared 
with  one  not  balanced.  In  other  words,  how 
important  is  protein  in  the  feeding  of  pigs? 
How  valuable  may  such  a  crop  as  soy-beans, 
about  which  Doctor  Brown  talks,  really  be? 

The  experiment  ran  like  this  :  Six  pure- 
bred Berkshire  pigs  were  divided  into  two 
lots  and  fed  from  October  23,  1903,  to 
February  10,  1904.  The  one  lot  was  fed 
nothing  but  corn  in  the  form  of  meal  mixed 
up  with  water.  The  other  lot  received  equal 
parts,  by  "weight,  of  corn-meal  and  wheat- 
middlings,  mixed  up  with  skim-milk.  The 
total  cost  of  the  feed  for  the  first  lot  was 
$6.5S,  and  for  the  second  lot,  $13.81.  How- 
ever, the  first  lot  showed  a  net  profit  of  only 
forty-nine  cents,  while  the  second  lot  netted 
$5.90.  The  live  weights  of  Lot  1  were 
respectively  103,  84,  100,  and  of  Lot  2,  194, 
139,  190.  The  dressed  weights  for  the  pigs 
of  the  two  lots  were  respectively  75,  60,  70, 
104,  147.5,  147.5.  These  marked  differences 
are  shown  in  the  sketches  on  Page  6. 

The  photographs  from  which  the  sketches 
were  made  show  cuts  from  representative 
pigs  of  each  lot.  The  sketches  on  the  left 
show  cuts  from  Lot  1  and  those  on  the  right 
from  the  lot  fed  the  balanced  ration.  Per- 
haps the  ration  was  not  exactly  balanced, 
but  the  marked  influence  of  protein  for 
growing  pigs  is  plainly  demonstrated.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  soy-bean  is  just  what  is 
needed  in  many  States  to  supply  that  much- 
deeded  feeding  element. 


Butternuts  for  Profit 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  recent 
years  to  the  raising  of  nuts  for  profit. 
Orchards  of  chestnuts,  pecans,  English  wal- 
nuts and  filberts  have  been  planted,  and 
fabulous  stories  are  told  by  nurserymen  of 
the  quick  growth,  early  bearing  and  great 
yield  of  the  stock  they  advertise.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  grow  these  nuts  in 
climates  not  altogether  adapted  to  them,  not 
always  with  the  best  of  results.  Occasion- 
ally appears  the  destructive  chestnut-bark 
disease  to  destroy  the  work  of  years,  but 
scattered  over  the  Northern  States  are  nut- 
trees  growing  wild,  perfectly  hardy  and 
untouched  by  disease,  bearing,  in  their 
uncared-for  condition,  good  crops  of  nuts. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  wildings  is  the 
butternut,  or  white  walnut.  By  roadsides, 
in  fence-corners,  in  barren  pastures  this 
hardy  nut-tree  grows  thriftily.  Rarely  are 
butternuts  gathered  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
bushels  to  be  cracked  by  the  home  fire  in  the 
winter  evenings,  yet  the  largest  daily  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  has  carried  an  advertise- 
ment all  the  fall  asking  for  2,000  bushels. 
The  few  who  have  gathered  them  for  sale  in 
past  years  have  received  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  them.  There 
is  a  market  for  them  in  all  large  places. 
The  white  walnut  will  grow  anywhere  and 
will  grow  very  rapidly  even  without  care. 

If  the  butternut-tree  be  cared  for  as  are 
other  orchard-trees,  it  makes  a  phenomenal 
growth  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees  that  grows.  It  comes  into  bearing  at 
an  early  age  and  lives  to  be  very  old.  When 
grown  on  good  ground,  the  nuts  are  much 
larger  than  when  grown  on  poor  soil,  thus 
showing  that  it,  in  common  with  other  trees, 
does  better  when  well  fed.  The  kernel  is 
very  rich  and  palatable,  being  ahead  of  the 
English  walnut  in  respect  to  food  values ; 
its  name  butternut  or  oilnut  indicating  its 
superior  fat  content.  Helem  Mathie. 


The  Middleman 

The  other  week  a  number  of  farmers  from 
our  section  of  Colorado  ordered  a  car  of 
coal  from  a  company  just  sixty  miles  away. 
The  mining  company  charged  one  dollar  and 
a  half  per  ton  for  the  forty  tons.  The  day 
we  went  for  the  coal,  the  neighbor  who  had 
sent  the  order  for  the  coal,  paid  our  freight 
agent  fifty  dollars,  or  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  ton  freight.  The  producer 
received  sixty  dollars  and  the  railroad  just 
ten  dollars  less.  How  long  the  mining  com- 
pany worked  to  secure  the  coal,  I  do  not 
know,  but  probably  several  hours.  The  rail- 
road could  haul  the  coal  to  its  destination 
in  two  hours.  It  seemed  to  me  the  freight 
was  unjust.  If  this  coal  had  been  bought 
from  home  dealers,  it  would  have  cost  us 
four  dollars  per  ton,  instead  of  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents.  So  the  producer 
would  have  received  one  and  a  half  dollars 
while  the  middleman  would  have  received 
two  and  a  half  per  ton  for  his  output  of 
coal.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  middle- 
man is  the  fellow  who  is  getting  rich,  while 
the  producer  struggles  on  with  a  bare  living. 

Another  instance  :  Last  summer  I  shipped 
cantaloups  to  Denver  that  sold  for  one  dol- 
lar and  ten  cents  per  crate  in  that  city.  The 
express  company  received  fifty  cents  per 
crate,  the  commission  firm  charged  ten  per 
cent,  for  sales,  leaving  me  less  than  fifty 
cents  per  crate,  from  which  I  must  deduct 
twelve  cents,  the  cost  of  the  crate.  By  the 
time  the  middlemen  got  through  with  my 
product  they  had  received  nearly  two  thirds 
of  its  value.  I  had  labored  from  April  to 
August  to  produce  my  crop  and  they  handled 
it  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  one  year  the  farmers 
of  this  community  shipped  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cantaloups.  Of 
this  amount  the  middlemen  received  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  the  farm- 
ers eighty  thousand.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  cantaloups  but  most  every  other  crop 
the  farmer  grows  whenever  the  middlemen, 
especially  railroads  and  express  companies, 
must  handle  it  before  getting  to  market. 

One  more  circumstance  :  I  shipped  toma- 
toes in  baskets  containing  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  city  market  they  brought  seventy- 
five  cents  per  basket.  The  express  company 
and  commission  firm  received  together  thirty 
cents.  I  received  forty-five  cents,  and  each 
basket  cost  me  ten  cents,  leaving  me  thirty- 
five  cents  net  profit  per  basket.  The  middle- 
men handled  these  tomatoes  in  one  day.  I 
labored  six  months  to  produce  them.  Was 
this  just? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  twenty-five  dol- 
lars would  have  been  a  reasonable  charge 
for  the  freight  on  the  car  of  coal,  twenty-five 
cents  per  crate  a  fair  amount  for  the 
express  on  cantaloups,  and  twenty  cents  per 
basket  enough  for  putting  the  tomatoes  on 
the  market. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  after  care- 
fully studying  the  matter  is  as  follows  :  Un- 
less railroads,  express  companies  and  other 
middlemen  cut  down  the  rates  for  handling 
what  the  farmer  produces  and  what  he  con- 
sumes, the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  not  expect 
much  more  than  a  living.  The  buying  of 
more  land  or  the  paying  off  of  mortgages 
will  be  out  of  the  question. 

It  seems  there  may  be  a  ray  of  hope  for 
the  farmers  if  they  will  organize  and  use 
their  influence  to  elect  men  who  are  at  least 
favorable  to  their  interests.    W.  D.  Neale. 


Shows  You  the 
Biggest  Selection 
of  Buggy  Styles  in 
America  This  Year 

PHELPS'  12th  annual  Style  Book  of  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  for  1912  is  ready — written  by  Phelps  him- 
self— shows  you  more  latest  brand  new  style  bug- 
gies than  25  dealers  could  in  10  big  cities.  How 
he  can  guarantee  to  save  you  big  money  on  price  this 
season  and  make  you  a  better  buggy  to  order.  Why 
trade-marked  Split  Hickory  buggies  are  the  best  grade 
made.    How  you  can  test  any  style  Split  Hickory  before 
you  decide  to  keep  it — the  way 
over  150,000  others  have.  Why 
it  pays  j'ou  to  get  your  buggy 
new  direct  from   his  factory 
rather  than  to  buy  from  "job-lot"  or 
"stock-made"  buggies  that  dealers  are 


Save  $25.00  and  Up  on 

Split  Hickory 

%t  f  /J  jj  /"\  f  £>A        Made -to-  Order  and  Sent  to 
V  EH  /V/bCO      You  For  Your  Own  Road  Tost 

30  Days 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pre*. 


Every  Split  Hickory  is  guaranteed  2  years  by 
Phelps— if  you  keep  it  after  your  road  test.  Just 
take  his  book  and  pick  out  the  style  you  want — made 
to  order— with  your  choice  of  trimmings,  upholstery, 
etc. — Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons, 
Driving  Carts,  Spring  Wagons,  etc. — and  full 
grade  Harness.    All  highest  grade  made 
Woodwork  in  running  gears  and  shafts, 
straight    grained  second  growth 
Shellbark  Split  Hickory — wheels 
celebrated  triple  A  grade  found 
on  no  other  Vehicle  as  ex 
plained  fully  in  book. 

Send  a  Postal  for 
Book  TODAY. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 
The  Ohio  Carriage 

Mfg.  Company 
Station  27      Columbus,  Ohi 

The  Largest  Buggy  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  Direct  to  Consumer 


2 -Years' 
Guarantee 


Bird  and  Butterfly 
Post-Cards 

Without  Cost 

We  wish  to  present  you  with  eight 
beautiful  Bird  and  Butterfly  post- 
cards, in  all  the  original  and  striking 
colors,  merely  to  introduce  you  to  our 
post-card  offers.  These  cards  are  re- 
plete with  action  and  color  and  are  the 
most  gorgeous  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  We  ask  y»ou  to  send  us  only 
two  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  send  you  these  eight  beau- 
tiful cards  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
set  of 

Fifty  Elegant  Post- Cards 

without  cost.  Send  two 
two-cent  stamps  at  once  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Dept.  E.  Springfield,  Ohio 


uon  i  rdy  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


if 


you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn't 
have  them  made  any  better  than 

The  Century  Boot 

(Beacon  Falls  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made,  you  wouldn't  secure  a  better 
wearing  boot. 

CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  fine  rubber — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing  rubber  under 
powerful  hydraulic  pressure  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  pre- 
vent cracking  at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no- 
crack  ankle  reinforcement  is  used. 

CENTURY  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  substance 
rather  than  chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 


because  best — best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship  and  best  for  wee.  Look 
for  the  name  Century  and  the  Cross  on  the  boot.     When  you  want  a  high- 
grade  -satisfactory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Beacon   Falls  line. 
Look  for  the  Cross.    It  insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can't  secure  CENTURY'  Boots  from  your  dealer,  write 
us,  send  his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  A 
k   handsomely  illustrated  booklet  describing  Beacon  Fails  rubber 
footwear,  free,  if  you  send  your  name. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


Trade  Mark 
Look  for  the  Cross 
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BIG 

MONEY-MAKERS 


The  Grand 
Holstein, 
Lady  Dora 
Kornkyke 
DeKol. 

Her  owner  uses  a  Tubular. 

Wheat  or  other  crops  without  dairy- 
ing robs  the  soil.  Keen  dairy  farmers  who  are 
making:  most  money  use  highly  productive 
land  and  big-producing  cows.  For  similar 
reasons  they  use  and  recommend  high-pro- 
ducing 

SHARPLES 

TubularCream  Separators 

Twice  the  skimming  force  of 
others.    Skim  twice  as  clean. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Mudgett,  widely 
known  dairyman  of  Dexter, 
Me.,  and  owner  of  the  grand 
Holstein  shown  above,  is  but 
one  of  many,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  who  use 
Tubulars  exclusively.    He  says: 
"Were  I  In  the  market  for  another 
separator.  I  should  buy  the  Tubu- 
lar, even  if  it  cost  much  more  than 
others." 

»   No  disks  in  dairy  Tubulars.  Wear 
a  lifetime.   Guaranteed  forever  by 
America's  oldest  and  world's  big- 
gest separator  concern.  Produce 
enough  more  every  year,  over  next 
best  separator,  to  pay  a 
bi£  part  of  the  purchase 
price. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cat.;  Portland,  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Dairy  Cows  Compete 

HERETOFORE  semi-official  testing  has 
been  employed  only  by  owners  of 
pure-bred  stock,  especially  those 
breeding  Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  who  desired 
to  place  their  cows  in  the  Advanced  Register 
or  Register  of  Merit.  However,  in  1909,  the 
Wisconsin  station,  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  Woll.  made  efforts  to  interest 
a  number  of  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  in  a 
dairy-cow  competition.  These  efforts  were 
successful  beyond  expectation,  and  the  Wis- 
consin Dairy  Cow  Competition  was  inau- 
gurated November,  1909,  and  extended  to 
November,  1911.  Through  the  liberality  of 
a  number  of  leading  breeders,  a  sum  of 
money  aggregating  over  $2,600  was  ren- 
dered available  for  prizes,  to  be  awarded 
for  the  highest  records  made  during  a  period 
of  one  year  by  single  cows,  and  by  groups 
of  a  number  of  cows  in  the  same  herd.  All 
records  were  to  be  made  by  the  semi- 
official method  of  yearly  testing,  explained 
above,  and  the  competition  was  open  to  all 
cows  in  the  State,  be  they  pure-bred,  grade 
or  scrub.  This  gave  farmers  throughout  the 
State  an  opportunity  to  compare  what  their 
cows  were  doing  with  the  results  obtained 
by  other  dairymen,  and  tended  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  building  up  profit-returning 
herds.  The  owners  were  also  required  to 
furnish  a  detailed  monthly  statement  of  the 
kind  and  amounts  of  the  different  feeds 
eaten  each  month  by  the  individual  cows 
entered  in  the  competition.  In  order  not  to 
place  young  animals  at  a  handicap  in  the 
award  of  prizes,  the  records  of  production 


Trade  Your  Old  Separator 

New  One 


We  Will  Take 
Your  Old  Cream t 
Separator    as   Part  Pay- 
ment for  Our  Brand  New 

1912  Economy  Chief 

Positively  the  Highest  Grade,  Closest  Skim- 
ming Cream  Separator  Ever  Manufactured. 

Don't  let  your  old,  worn  out  cream  separator  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  new  big  business  machine  like  the 
Economy  Chief.  The  price  of  butter  is  high  and  likely  to 
be  higher,  and  you  need  a  big,  close  skimming,  reliable 
separator  to  get  the  big  profits. 

We  will  make  you  a  trade.  If  you  have  an  old  cream 
separator  of  any  make  that  is  out  of  repair,  hard  to  run  or 
will  not  run  at  all,  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  as  part 
payment  for  a  big,  brand  new  Economy  Chief.  Further- 
more, we  will  make  you  a  good  liberal  and  fair  proposi- 
tion.   Write  us  at  once  for  particulars. 

Regular  $70.00  Separator  -  for  only 

Actual  fact!  Only  $27.65— full  and  complete 
purchase  price — for  the  big  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator,  absolutely  proven  by  expert  tests  and 
thousands  of  testimonials  to  be  the  closest  skimming 
and  most  durable  cream  separator  ever  placed  on 
the  market.  SKIMMING  CAPACITY,  300  POUNDS 
OF  MILK  PER  HOUR 

Shipped  Direct  From  Factory. 

That's  the  secret  of  our  amazingly  low  prices.  You  only  pay  one  small  profit — the  actual  factory 
profit.  No  dealers',  agents'  or  jobbers'  profits  for  you  to  pay  whatever.  You  pay  only  the  rock 
bottom  price.    Consequently  we  can  save  you  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  on  any  capacity  machine  you  want. 


Furthermore,  we  will  positively  ship  you  the  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator  on  sixty  days'  trial.  Give  it  a  good  hard  test  on  your  farm  for 
sixty  days  before  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Then  if  you  don't  think  it  the 
BEST  EVER,  simply  send  it  back  to  us  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 


Send  Today — At  Once— For  Free  Booklet  No.  72F75 

Be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  address  at  once — today — for  the  Economy  Chief  Booklet 
No.  72F  75  and  the  full  particulars  of  our  great  exchange  offer  and  bargain  prices.  Postal  card 
will  do. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Don't  Pay  for  This  Sheep  Shearing* 
Machine  Until  You  See  and  Examine  it 

Most  dealers  have  it.  If  yours  hasn't,  ask  him  to  get  one  for  you,  and  when  it  cornea 
have  it  set  up  and  try  it.  If  yon  are  convinced  that  it  is  what  yon  want,  buy  it  and  try  it  on 
your  sheep  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  must  do  the  work  O.  K.  or  no  sale. 

This  STEWART  BALL  BEARING  MACHINE  No.  9 

it  lust  the  easiest  of  alt  shearing  machines  to  turn. 
A  boy  can  run  it  all  day  without  tiring.    It  is  ball 
bearing  throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
head,  shears  quick  and  evenly  all  over.      '  _ 
The  price  Including  four  sets  of  knives  is  only  *  1  1  *50 

It  is  really  a  wonderful  machine  and  you 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  Uie  work  it  does. 

Get  your  dealer  to  send  now,  or  if  you  prefer  send  $2 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  forbalance  and  you  may  try  the 
machine  and  if  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  all  you  paid  out. 

Send  for  copy  of  new  1912  catalogue  and  Expert  In- 
structions on  shearing  sheep. 

CHJCAtiO    Fl.i.Xllll.t    SHAFT  COMPANY 

184  La  Salle  Avenue  CHICAGO 


actually  made  by  cows  under  five  years  of 
age  were  increased  as  follows:  2J4  years 
old  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  by  30  per 
cent. ;  2y2  to  3  years  old  by  24  per  cent. ; 
3  to  3  years  old  by  18  per  cent. ;  3y2  to  4 
years  old  by  15  per  cent.  ;  4  to  Al/2  years  old 
by  8  per  cent,  and  4j4  to  5  years  old  by 
5  per  cent. 

Records  of  production  began  on  the  fifth 
day  after  calving,  and  closed  365  days  from 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  test.  Prizes 
ranging  from  $300  down  to  $50  were  offered 
for  the  best  individual  cows,  and  from  $500 
down  to  $50  for  the  best  herds  of  ten  cows. 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  special  prizes 
were  offered  by  machinery  concerns  and  men 
interested  in  different  dairy  breeds. 

The  test  brought  out  some  revelations  in 
regard  to  the  producing  capacity  of  grade 
cows,  and  although  the  pure-breds  won  first 
places,  the  grades  were  a  close  second, 
while  in  no  case  did  a  scrub  cow  showing 
no  crosses  of  dairy  blood  make  anything  like 
a  creditable  showing.  First  prize  was  won 
by  Queen  Juliana  Dirkje,  a  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein, owned  by  John  Hetts  of  Ft.  Atkin- 
son. She  produced  890.68  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  during  the  year.  R.  J.  Schaefer  of 
Appleton  secured  second  prize  on  a  pure- 
bred Holstein,  which  gave  888.15  pounds  of 
butter-fat.  Third  place  was  secured  by  a 
grade  Guernsey  owned  by  R.  W.  Rowlands 
of  Waukesha,  on  a  record  of  777.945  pounds 
of  butter-fat. 

What  Profits  Do  We  Make? 

In  farming  and  dairying,  as  in  any  other 
business,  our  success  is  measured  by  the 
profit  we  make  from  it.  The  only  accurate 
method  of  estimating  the  profits  in  dairying 
is  by  weighing  and  testing  each  cow's  milk 
for  the  entire  year,  and  computing  the  cost 
of  her  feed  and  care.  The  Wisconsin  Dairy- 
Cow  Competition  was  designed  to  further 
develop  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  by 
stimulating  interest  in  yearly  testing  of 
cows,  and  encouraging  business  methods  in 
the  management  of  the  dairy. 

The  official  dairy  tests  have  become  almost 
a  necessity  to  breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy 
animals,  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  stock 
at  good  prices,  and,  as  a  result,  calls  for 
this  work  have  increased  every  year  during 
the  last  decade.  Most  of  the  tests  in  early 
years  were  conducted  for  periods  of  seven 
days,  but  of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been 
to  continue  them  for  longer  periods,  as  it 
has  been  felt  quite  generally  among  dairy- 
men that  the  results  of  tests  conducted  for 
only  seven  days  do  not  necessarily  give  a 
correct  indication  of  the  value  of  a  cow  for 
dairy  production.  The  system  of  semi- 
official yearly  tests  of  dairy  cows,  under 
which  the  Wisconsin  Dairy-Cow  Competi- 
tion has  been  run,  therefore,  has  been 
gradually  developed.  Under  this  system 
the  cows  are  tested  for  one  or  two  days 
each  month  during  the  year,  and  the  average 
fat  content  of  the  milk  for  these  periods  is 
taken  to  represent  the  average  quality  of  the 
milk  for  the  respective  months.  The  quan- 
tity of  milk  yielded  by  the  cows  is  deter- 
mined by  separate  weighings  of  each  milking 
during  the  lactation  period,  and  the  monthly 
milk  records  of  the  cows  are  furnished  by 
the  owners.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
the  system  of  semi-official  testing  gives 
accurate  and  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
records  of  production  thus  obtained  have 
been  accepted  by  the  general  public. 

About  three  hundred  cows  were  entered  in 
the  competition,  and  these  were  owned  by 
interested  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
As  has  been  said,  the  competition  was  not 
to  show  any  exceptionally  large  records,  but 
was  a  purely  educational  feature,  tending  to 
show  which  cows  were  returning  a  profit  on 
the  feed  they  consumed.  By  this  means  it 
was  hoped  to  interest  farmers  in  the  weigh- 
ing and  testing  of  each  cow's  milk,  and  of 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed. That  this  interest  has  been  aroused 
and  that  farmers  are  realizing  the  value  of 
employing  business  methods  as  a  result  of 
this  competition,  has  been  proven  by  statis- 
tics. Already  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  have  either  organized  county  testing 
associations  or  are  contemplating  doing  so 
in  the  future.  This  has  been  the  most 
valuable  result  of  the  competition,  and  by 
this  means  it  will  be  possible  for  farmers  to 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  performance 
of  their  herds  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
labor  and  expense.  As  yet,  however,  the 
county  associations  are  only  in  their  infancy, 
and  although  their  efficiency  has  been 
proven,  they  are  not  yet  considered  as  a 
necessity  in  dairy  communities. 

James  H.  Murphy. 


Treatment  for  Boils 

AN  Iowa  subscriber  has  a  cow  which  is 
k  troubled  with  boils  on  her  udder  just  at 
the  base  of  the  two  rear  teats.  The  first 
ones  appeared  to  heal,  but  others  took  their 
place.    The  animal  is  in  poor  flesh. 

When  boils  continue  to  form  on  the  udder, 
they  indicate  that  the  skin  has  been  infected 
and  that  the  infection  has  spread  to  the 
connective  tissue  underlying  the  skin.  One 
boil  then  leads  to  the  formation  of  another 
boil  by  the  infective  matter  burrowing  in 
the  tissue  beneath  the  skin.  Often  the  cause 
is  contamination  of  the  udder  from  contact 
with  dirty  bedding  and  floors,  or  from  the 


cow  wading  through  muddy  or  filthy  places 
or  lying  thereon.  Do  away  with  such  causes. 
Clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stable. 
See  that  the  floors  are  kept  clean,  freshly 
bedded  and  frequently  disinfected. 

Treat  affected  parts  as  follows  :  Cleanse 
perfectly  ;  then  rub  a  little  citrine  ointment 
upon  each  forming  boil.  Repeat  the  appli- 
cation once  daily.  When  the  boil  softens, 
open  it,  swab  inside  and  out  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  repeat  the  latter  application  once 
daily  until  healed.  As  the  cow  in  question 
is  thin  in  condition,  there  always  is  a  sus- 
picion that  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  may 
be  present.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  her 
tested  with  tuberculin,  which  will  settle  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other  inside  of  forty- 
eight  hours.  Meanwhile  she  should  be  kept 
isolated.  A.  S.  Alexander. 


Feeding  for  Beef 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  many  prominent 
live-stock  experts,  beef-cattle  are  being 
raised  and  fed  on  the  high-priced  lands  of 
the  immediate  corn  belt  at  a  profit.  These 
operations  are  quite  the  reverse  of  popular 
opinion  which  usually  associates  steer- 
feeding  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  land. 
In  fact,  many  farmers  have  abandoned  beef 
and  pork  production,  claiming  that  the  high 
price  of  their  land  prohibited  the  profitable 
pursuit  of  such  branches  of  farming.  How- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  other 
latent  reasons  for  such  action,  such  as 
defective  rations  or  poor  general  manage- 
ment. High  land-values  alone  present 
hardly  an  adequate  or  plausible  explanation. 
The  practical  results  of  numerous  feeders 
and  breeders  who  are  realizing  snug  profits 
from  beef  feeding  on  land  worth  from  $125 
to  $200  per  acre  belie  these  contentions. 

In  many  cases  the  trouble  lies  in  the  feed- 
ing ration.  For  attractive  financial  returns 
the  majority  of. the  grain  and  roughage  sup- 
plied to  the  feeders  must  be  home-grown. 
At  the  existent  inflated  values  of  mill  feeds 
and  concentrates  the  beeves  consume  a  large 
share  of  the  gross  income  resulting  from 
their  sale  if  much  of  their  diet  is  supplied 
through  resort  to  the  local  feed-merchant. 
The  utilization  of  by-products  of  the  com- 
mercial industries,  the  feeding  of  screenings 
and  salvage,  the  home  production  of  a 
greater  part  of  the  grain  and  roughage,  and 
a  careful  study  of  feeding  operations  which 
renders  possible  maximum  grains  at  mini- 
mum cost  spell  success  to  the  farmer  who 
finishes  live  stock  for  market. 

Among  the  many  profitable  operations  in 
feeding  beef-cattle  for  market,  that  of  Louis 
Graber,  near  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  is 
worthy  of  special  comment.  He  annually 
markets  about  250  grass-grown  beeves  from 
his  700-acre  farm,  which  is  extremely  rich 
in  excellent  bluegrass  pasturage.  The  fat- 
tening steers  receive  no  other  grain  or 
roughage  than  an  abundance  of  bluegrass 
topped  off  with  a  little  green  corn  just  pre- 
vious to  market-time.  As  a  usual  thing  the 
animals  are  summer-fed,  although  occasion- 
ally some  are  toned  up  for  sale  as  fat  beeves 
during  the  winter.  All  types  and  breeds  of 
beef  feeders  are  bought  up  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago  markets,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  the  animals  be  of  a  variety  that 
will  fatten  readily  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
make  good  gains  on  a  grass  and  corn  ration 
during  short  periods.  A  recent  bunch  of 
high-grade  Herefords  were  purchased  at  $50 
per  head  in  the  fall,  were  wintered  on  hay 
and  a  little  corn-fodder,  and  marketed  in 
the  early  spring  at  $105  an  animal,  yielding 
a  profitable  return  to  their  owner,  as  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  them  had 
been  practically  nil. 

Steer-Feeding  Pays  Dividends 

Thin  stuff  weighing  approximately  850 
pounds  per  head  will  fill  out  to  tip  the  beam 
at  1,200  to  1,300  pounds  after  a  summer 
spent  in  grazing  over  this  luxuriant  blue- 
grass  meadow-land.  Unusually  promising 
individuals  are  graded  out  of  the  common 
feeder  stock  and  are  finished  on  green  corn 
in  the  fall,  and  in  this  way  are  dressed  into 
shape  to  push  the  market-toppers  for  these 
premier  honors.  This  corn  is  fed  as  a 
soiling  crop,  being  cut  up  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  feeding-yard.  Probably 
one  of  the  reasons  in  explanation  of  the 
exceedingly  rich  character  of  this  pasturage 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  land  has 
never  been  under  the  plow,  as  its  owner  is 
of  the  opinion  that  once  a  meadow  of  this 
variety  is  broken  up  that  henceforward  its 
efficiency  for  bluegrass  is  so  weakened  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  seed  it  down  again 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Graber  estimates  that  an 
.acre  of  bluegrass  will  produce  150  pounds 
of  beef.  He  furthermore  states  that  the 
reason  for  his  adopting  his  present  system 
of  farming  was  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  reliable,  competent  help.  Under 
his  present  management  labor  is  minimized 
in  every  respect,  and  about  the  only  expense 
involved  in  the  operations  is  paying-  ihe 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  land. 

Another  practical  feeding  and  breeding 
proposition  is  that  of  H.  N.  Thompson  of 
McHenry  County,  Illinois,  who  owns  a  herd 
of  125  head  of  pure-bred  Herefords  which 
he  has  bred  and  raised  on  his  home  farm. 
He  utilizes  about  100  acres  of  rolling  land, 
which  is  very  prolific  in  producing  bumper 
crops  of  pasture-grass,  as  well  as  big  yields 
of  timothy  and  clover  hay.     In  addition. 
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thirty  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
alfalfa,  which  yields  three  cuttings  and  four 
tons  to  the  acre.  Forty  acres  of  corn  and 
twenty  acres  of  oats  furnish  enough  grain 
on  which  to  mature  these  "whitefaces." 
During  the  summer  the  entire  herd  are  main- 
tained on  grass  pasture,  only  receiving  an. 
occasional  feed  of  grain.  The  young  stock 
receive  a  ration  of  alfalfa-hay,  ground  corn 
and  oats  supplemented  in  the  fall  by 
chopped  corn.  Oats  are  fed  only  when  their 
price  is  sufficiently  low  to  justify-  their  use 
as  a  stock  food,  while  a  little  bran  and 
corn-meal  furnish  variety  to  the  ration 
whenever  a  change  is  necessary. 

For  steer-feeding  Mr.  Thompson  recom- 
mends cotton-seed  meal  where  it  can  be 
bought  for  one  and  one-half  cents  or  less  a 
pound.  He  finishes  the  animals  .on  this  con- 
centrate, beginning  to  use  it  in  small 
amounts  and  then  gradually  increasing  the 
portion  as  the  steers  become  accustomed  to 
this  new  feed,  until  they  are  finally  getting 
about  five  pounds  per  animal — this  concen- 
trate being  fed  with  shelled  corn.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  final  conditioning  work  the 
steers  are  maintained  wholly  on  pasturage, 
timothy  and  clover  hay  and  corn-fodder, 
which  is  fed  chiefly  in. the  fall  and  winter. 

S.  R.  Pierce  has  made  an  annual  practice 
of  feeding  from  100  to  300  Angus  steers  on 
a  ration  of  corn-fodder,  broken  ear-corn, 
timothy  and  clover  hay  and  a  little  cotton- 
seed meal  or  oil-meal.  In  addition  to  buy- 
ing up  steers  in  his  local  community,  Mr. 
Pierce  also  feeds  any  of  the  surplus  stock 
which  he  culls  out  from  his  breeding  herd, 
as  well  as  picking  up  some  feeders  on  the 
Chicago  market.  He  formerly  made  efficient 
use  of  the  self-feeder  in  his  yarding  opera- 
tions during  the  winter  season.  Feeders 
which  have  been  finished  on  the  Pierce  farm 
have  been  market-toppers  many  times  during 
the  past  score  of  years.  Just  last  year  one 
car-load  brought  a  top  price  of  $9.25  per 
hundred  pounds,  while  a  second  load  sold 
for  $9.  During  the  summer  the  feeders  are 
ranged  on  pasture  in  the  daytime  and 
allowed  access  to  the  feed-lot  at  night, 
where  the  self-feeders  are  kept  loaded  with 
grain. 

How  to  Feed  for  Profit 

For  good  profits  the  steers  must  be  pur- 
chased at  five  to  six  cents  a  pound,  fed  and 
finished  for  eight  to  ten  months,  and  then 
sold  for  seven  to  ten  cents  per  pound.  In 
feeding  for  beef,  according  to  Mr.  Pierce,  it 
is  necessary  to  buy  up  good  stock  which  will 
round  out  under  efficient  feeding  and  make 
maximum  gains  at  a  minimum  cost,  as  well 
as  producing  as  much  as  possible  of  all  the 
grain  and  roughage  which  is  fed  on  the 
home  farm.  Recently  a  general  farmer  in 
his  vicinity  served  his  cow.s  to  a  pure-bred 
Angus  bull ;  this  young  stuff  was  fed,  and 
made  828  pounds  average  weight  at  the  age 
of  ten  months,  bringing  a  top  price  on  the 
Chicago  market.  The  Pierce  ration  for  the 
breeding  herd  is  as  simple  as  possible.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  tried  practically  every  combina- 
tion of  grain  nutrients  and  all  sorts  of  bal- 
anced rations  in  the  course  of  his  extensive 
feeding  operations.  He  maintains  that  for 
general  all-around  efficiency  corn  has  the 
other  feeds  backed  off  the  map.  Corn  can 
be  easily  produced  at  home  and  is  not  such 
a  heating  food  or  unbalanced  in  its  feeding 
value  as  the  majority  believe,  according  to 
the  experience  of  this  successful  beef- 
feeder.  His  breeding  stock  thrive  on  a 
ration  of  ear-corn,  plenty  of  corn-fodder 
and  an  abundance  of  timothy  and  clover 
hay,  as  well  as  lots  of  pasturage. 

There  are  many  other  results  of  a  similar 
nature  which  go  to  show  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  feeding  of  beef  throughout 
the  section  of  relatively  expensive  lands  in 
the  corn-belt  states  and  adjoining  regions. 
Where  intelligent  management  is  practised 
and  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding,  as 
well  as  to  the  character  of  market  condi- 
tions, beef-feeding  pays  well.  The  project 
of  finishing  a  few  steers  for  market  should 
prove  attractive  to  the  general  farmer  who 
is  able  to  buy  up  such  stock  in  the  spring 
at  anything  like  reasonable  prices,  pasture  it 
over  the  summer  feeding  period,  finish  it 
to  a  fair  condition  in  the  fall  and  dispose 
of  it  when  the  price  is  right  for  a  profitable 
return  on  the  operation.  An  Ogle  County, 
Illinois,  feeder  is  going  his  associates  one 
better  in  that  he  buys  heifers  in  the  fall, 
feeds  them  through  the  winter  on  corn-fod- 
der, broken  ear-corn  and  cotton-seed  or  oil 
meal,  in  addition  to  alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 
He  purchases  about  ISO  head  and  aims  to 
hold  them  over  for  a  late  spring  market 
along  about  the  month  of  May,  when  animals 
of  this  character  are  scarce  and  as  a  result 
command  a  high  price.  By  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  market  this  farmer  has  been 
able  to  realize  big  returns  from  his  heifer- 
feeding  operations  and  claims  that  under 
existent  conditions  this  line  of  work  offers 
a  greater  opportunity  to  the  average  coun- 
tryman than  does  steer-feeding. 

George  H.  Dacy. 


Why  the  Wool  Tariff? 

I have  before  me  the  returns  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  tariff 
on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  there  are  a 
few  things  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  from 
the  farmers'  viewpoint.  I  raise  sheep  and 
have  wool  to  sell  and  have  to  buy  woolen 
clothes.  That  is  why  I  happened  to  be  so 
interested  in  this  wool  tariff.  We  must  not 
forget  that  in  America,  except  in  the  range 
country,  wool  is  a  by-product  of  the  sheep 
industry  and  that  sheep  would  be  profitable 
if  they  sheared"  no  more  wool  than  a  shoat. 

The  report  says  that  "the  average  clip 
for  the  United  States  is  6.5  pounds  and  that 
it  costs  9]/2  cents  a  pound  to  produce  it,  or 
%Q.6iy2  a  sheep."  That  is  about  twice  as 
much  as  it  costs  to  grow  wool  in  South 
America.  The  average  farm  flock  is  about 
55  or  60  sheep.  Then  the  report  says  that 
"we  got  23  cents  on  the  average  for  our 
wool  last  year."  So  we  got  $1.48^  a  fleece. 
Since  it  costs  $0.61^,  our  profit  was  $0.87 
on  each  fleece.  Then  it  goes  on  to  tell  that 
a  three-piece  suit  of  clothes  for  a  man  has 
about  9x/2  pounds  of  wool  in  it.  That  being 
so,  the  farmer  gets  9J^X$0.23,  or  $2.18^, 
for  the  wool  in  that  suit.  Each  pound  of 
wool  costs  the  farmer  9%  cents  to  produce. 
There  are  9J/2  pounds  in  the  suit,  so  it  costs 
him  $0.89^.  Then  his  profit  is  $1.29^  on 
the  wool  in  a  suit  of  clothes. 

The  report  goes  into  detail  of  the  expense 
of  weaving  and  the  making  of  the  suit,  in- 
cluding all  materials,  so  that  when  the 
wholesale  clothier  has  the  completed  suit, 
it  has  cost  him  $14.32.  He  sells  it  for 
$16.50,  so  his  profit  is  $2.18.  The  retail 
clothier  buys  it  for  $16.50  and  then  he 
makes  a  scoop.  He  sells  it  for  $23  or  more. 
Don't  forget  the  "or  more."  It  is  almost 
always  more.  So  he  gets  $6.50  profit  on 
what  the  farmer  got  $1.29  profit  on. 

Now  with  a  suit  of  clothes  at  $23  and  the 
farmer's  profit  on  a  sheep's  fleece  of  $0.87 
you  can  quickly  figure  it  takes  the  profits 
of  the  fleeces  of  39  sheep  to  buy  that  one 
suit.  As  it  is,  the  farmer  has  to  use  money 
gotten  other  than  from  the  profits  on  the 
wool  to  furnish  enough  woolen  clothes  and 
bedding  for  his  family.  Then  why  not  open 
up  the  gates  and  let  in  woolen  cloth  and 
woolen  clothing?  Then,  instead  of  having 
to  pay  $23  or  more  for  a  suit,  we  could  get 
the  same  suit  for  $10  or  $12. 

The  number  of  men  who  produce  wool  is 
very  small  compared  with  the  numbers  who 
use  woolen  clothes  and  bedding.  Although 
I  am  one  of  the  producers  of  wool,  it  seems 
to  me  exceedingly  unfair  to  have  this  high 
protective  tariff  on  wool,  for  which  the 
farmer  who  produces  wool  gets  so  little 
benefit.  The  farmer  who  does  not  produce 
the  wool  is  certainly  not  benefited,  and  how 
about  the  thousands  of  laboring  men  and 
their  families  who  have  to  pay  twice  as  much 
for  their  woolen  goods  as  they  should  be 
forced  to  pay  were  there  no  tariff? 

There  are  thousands  of  families  in  this 
class  that  are  improperly  clad  every  winter 
on  account  of  this  wool  tariff.  Who  is 
reaping  the  benefit  of  their  suffering?  It  is 
certainly  not  the  farmer  who  is  producing 
the  wool. 

Were  the  tariff  removed  and  the  price  of 
woolen  goods  cut  in  about  half,  the  retailer 
would  be  selling  more  than  twice  as  much 
goods  and  would  be  taking  a  nvuch  less  mar- 
gin of  profit  than  now.  That  is  the  con- 
dition just  across  our  line  in  Canada.  A 
suit  of  good  woolen  clothes  there  costs  about 
one  half  what  it  does  in  the  United  States. 
Even  though  two  stores  selling  the  same 
kind  of  goods  may  not  be  ten  miles  apart, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  stores  in  Detroit  and 
Windsor,  yet  a  poor  man  living  in  Detroit 
cannot  go  over  to  Windsor  and  buy  a  suit 
and  return  with  it  without  paying  duty 
enough  on  it  to  make  it  cost  him  as  much 
as  it  would  in  Detroit.      Paul  H.  Brown. 


Profits  in  Buttermilk 

One  by  one  the  various  waste  products  of 
the  farm  have  been  utilized  and  put  into 
a  form  having  a  market  value,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  persons  making  extra 
dollars  and  cents  from  the  sale  of  butter- 
milk. An  enterprising  farmer's  wife  living 
near  Yates  Center,  Kansas,  is  not  only 
deriving  a  neat  income  from  the  sale  of 
her  butter,  but  she  also  sells  the  buttermilk 
to  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of  the  town 
for  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

Good  buttermilk  is  a  wholesome  and  re- 
freshing drink  the  year  round,  but  its  popu- 
larity in  cities  is  greatest  during  the  summer 
months,  when  it  is  in  strong  demand  at  five 
cents  per  glass. 

The  best  buttermilk  can  be  made  only 
from  the  best  and  cleanest  carefully  ripened 
cream. 

Nowhere  can  better  buttermilk  be  pro- 
duced than  in  the  well-kept  dairy  of  a  well- 
managed  farm. 

A  twenty-pound  churning  of  butter  from 
average  cream  will  make  about  eight  gallons 
of  buttermilk  worth  from  eighty  cents  up, 
according  to  its  quality  and  the  kind  of  a 
contract  one  is  able  to  make  with  local  res- 
taurants and  hotels.  The  fresher  the  butter- 
milk, the  better  is  its  quality  and  the  more 
refreshing  it  seems.  To  build  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  good  buttermilk  at  profitable  prices, 
deliver  it  promptly  in  clean  cans  and  as 
cold  as  possible.  D.  S.  Burch. 
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Sanitary 

Cream  Separator  | 

Send  No  Money 

Make  Your  Own  Terms  1 

We  don't  ask  you  to  send  a  penny,  make  any  deposit 
or  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.   Simply  try  a  King  Sani- 
tary Separator  in  your  own  home  or  dairy  for  Ten  Weeks 
Free,  just  as  if  you  owned  it,  test  it  with  warm  or  cold 
milk,  and  if  it  doesn't  separate  all  the  cream  right  down 
to  the  very  last  drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  it  easier  than 
any  other  separator  on  the  market,  bar  none,  then  return 
it,  at  our  expense,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Cleanest,  Simplest,  Most  Efficient,  A|*Kf 

The  KING  skims  warm  or  cold  milk  more  thoroughly  and  easier  than 
any  separator  made,  regardless  Of  price.  Positively  never  defeat- 
ed in  a  skimming  contest.  Strong,  durable,  runs  very  /reely;  has 
^Ql  latest  improvements  including"  our  improved  separable  disc  bowl. 
Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  parts  readily  accessible.  No  nooks  or 
corners  to  gather  or  hold  dirt.  After  ten  weeks  Free  Trial,  if 
you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  can  take  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 
The  KING  SANITARY  SEPARATOR  in  all  sizes  cost  you  only  one-half  as  much  as  agent's  ma- 
chines.   Buying  direct  from  our  factory  saves  you  all  the  expense  of  the  agents,  salesmen,  stores,  wagons,  etc 

To  prove  our  claims,  we  make  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  heard  of. 

I  if  O  L.OIlfif       1 131  WSk  nfAft  Should  any  part  of  the  King  Separator  prove  defective  in  ma- 

■  ^  •>■€■■  ail&W  terial  or  workmanship  during  the  entire  life  of  the  machine, 

we'll  replace  it  with  a  new  and  perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  all  cost  to  you  and  prepay  all  express  charges. 
Our  half-million-dollar-factory  stands  back  of  every  KING  Separator. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  rave  money.   It  is  to  your  CpnH  for  Fro*  Catalntf  a*  Ani>A 
advantage  to  read  our  descriptive  catalog  immediately.  Se"q  TOr  rree  **aTa">g  "  UHCO. 

King  Separator  Works  i>flBgB 


hour. 


Capacity 
800  lbs.  per 
Also  other  sizes. 


50  Buys  This  Elegant 

Top  Buggy. 


Retail  Price  $60.00.  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Spring  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons.  We 
have  cut  out  our  Jobbers,  our  Whole- 
salers and  our  Retailers  and  offer  YOU 
their  profit.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Catalog  and  Delivered  Prices. 

Mutual  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Station    66. JI,    East  St.  Louis,  111. 
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WARRANTED 
FOR 

Five 
Years. 


Fortune-Telling 

Post-Cards 

In  Sets  of  Twelve 

A  DIFFERENT  card  lor  each  month  in  the  year,  show- 
Jri-  ing  the  birthstone,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief 
horoscope — witches,  owls,  crescent  moons,  black  cats  and 
all  of  the  Fortune-Teller's  paraphernalia.  With  these 
cards  you  can  have  loads  of  fun  telling  the  fortunes  of 
your  friends.  Tell  them  their  lucky  and  unlucky  months 
and  days.  You  can  tell  them  more  about  their  character- 
istics than  they  know  themselves. 

All  for  Six  Cents 

postage.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  re* 
~-  i.  turn  we  will  send  you,  post'paid,  a  complete  set  of 
sSS^jgj       these  new  Fortune-Telling-  Cards.    Send  at  once  to 

Dept.  E,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— AMERICAN — 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  B A  INB^DGE,** N.  Y. 
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The  FARMER'S  SON'S 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Why  wait  for  the  old  farm  to  become  your  in- 
heritance! Begin  now  to  prepare  tor 
your  future  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence. A  great  opportunity 
awaits  you  In  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan or  Alberta,  where  you 
can  secure  a  Free  Homestead  or 
buy  land  at  reasonable  prices. 

NOW'S  THE  TIME 

~not  a  year  from  now.tchen  land 
will  be  higher.  The  profits  se- 
cured from  the  abundant 
crop9of  Wheat,  Oats  andBar- 
ley.ae  well  as  cattle  raising  are  causing  a 
steady  advance  in  price.  Government  re- 
turns showthatthe  numberof  settlers 
In  Western  Canada  from  the  U.  S. 
during:  the  last  year  was  upwards  of 
125.000  and   i migration  is  con- 
stantly Increasing. 

Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  proceeds  of  one  crop. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres  and 
pre-emption  of  160  acres  at  $3.00 
an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  good 
schools,  excellent  railway  facilities, 
low  freight  rates;  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtained. 
For  pamphlef'LastBest  West, "particulars 
as  to  locations  &  settlers*  rate  apply  Supt. 
Immig.,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  Can.  Got.  Agt. 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS. 
I  413  Gardner  Bldg  Toledo,  Ohio 

I  J    S.  CKAWF0  ID,   30   SrracUB.  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


John  Deere 

Book 

illustrating  the  moat 
important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Tells 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans- 
wers every  question 
yon  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  X.-71  | 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Uoline.  Illinois 


Get  Quality  and  Service - 


John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


It>rc»v  RpiJc  are  live*>*  growers,  and  lively  growing 
jci  dejr  ivcus  pigs  are  quick  money-makers.  Jersey 
Beds  are  the  most  satisfactory,  all-round  breed.  Those 
who  have  tried  them  say  so.  Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
^mall  boned,  long  bodied,  vigorous,  prolific;  quality  meat 
unsurpassed.  Have  some  choice  offerings  now.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Free  Catalog.  Arthur  J.  Collins ,  E  ox  B ,  Mo  ores  to  wn ,  N .  J. 


HEAVY  BEARING  FRUIT  TREES 


We  have  thousands  of  them,  absolutely  the  best  money  can 
buy,  and  will  sell  them  at  about  half  the  price  agents  ask. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  ONLY 

We  have  no  agents'  or  solicitor*'  expenses  to  bear.  Pay  us 
one  small  profit  and  the  trees  are  yours.  Send  for  catalog. 
Freight  prepaid  on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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72  ncJY\Annuakl 

Mount  Hop eTnur series 

Roche^e£.N.Y. 

ADDRESS  BOX  31 


Catalogue  of 

Shrubs.  Plants 

FRFF  Describing  the  Most 
I  Complete  Nursery 

Stock  in  America — world-fam- 
ous. Fruits  and  ornamentals 
unsurpassed.  Superb  collec- 
tions for  small  gardens  and 
vast  estates.  By  all  means 
write  for  a  copy  TODAY,  and 
we  will  mail  It  to  you  AT 
ONCE. 


G0t  the  BeSt  dayTorVur 

remarkable  offer  on 

Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  ' 


Free 

Catalog 

Write 

for  it 

all  sizes—  guaranteed  ifix  *'         i    .  •  M^todif 

strength  and  capacity. 
Also  Gasoline  and  Steam  I 
ENGINES,  Threshers,  1 
Saw  Mills.  ^1 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,603  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 
Money -Making  Farms 

Throughout  seventeen  states.      Tell  as  what  you  want  and  we 
will  tail  you  where  it  is.      Big  illustrated  catalogue  No.  34  free. 
We  pay  buyers' lares.     E.  A.  8TIMH7T,  Station  8699, 
UNION  BAXK  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA- 
POTATO    GROWERS,  ATTENTION 

We  nave  choice  line  early  Northern  Grown  seed  potatoes.  Early 
Rose,  Hebron,  Empire  State  and  White  Mammoth,  one  bag  or  more, 
J1.T5  bu.  F.O.B.  Hictsville.  Ohio  Orders  booked  for  future  de- 
livery at  this  price  subject  to  our  acceptam-e  Reference,  First 
National  Bank.    Address  Cole  &  Hart,  Hicks  ■  ilie  Ohio. 

HI   p«-Tree«.    True  to  Name.  Ten 
V^tn  I  HLrH    times   your  money    buck  for  all 

trees  that  prove  not  true  speciosa.     Also  Cataipa  seed.     1  have 

Cypress  Tree*,  the  most  beautiful  tree  in  the  world. 

ft.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  38,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 
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Garden  and  Orchard 


Importance  of  Spraying 

EACH  year  it  becomes  more  apparent 
that  spraying  is  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  successful 
growing  of  fruit.  At  different  intervals  in 
the  development  of  the  horticultural  indus- 
try different  topics  have  held  the  center  of 
the  stage  for  shorter  and  longer  periods. 

Time  was  when  pruning  was  the  subject 
most  often  discussed.  Growers  waxed  warm 
in  defending  their  own  pruning  methods 
and  in  condemning  every  different  method. 
At  the  present  time  many  well-informed 
orchardists  look  upon  the  subject  of  prun- 
ing as  General  Hancock  did  the  tariff :  "As 
a  local  issue."  The  pruning,  advisable  in 
order  to  give  color  to  the  fruit  in  New  York 
or  Michigan,  might  severely  injure  the  trees 
in  southern  Illinois.  The  open-heart,  in- 
verted vase  system  often  successful  with 
York  Imperials  will  generally  cause  North- 
western Greenings  to  split  all  to  pieces.  In 
Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia,  one  of  the 
most  profitable  commercial  orchards  ever 
developed  in  that  section  has  been  trimmed 
to  grow  like  a  hedge-row  ;  and  the  trees  in 
an  equally  successful  orchard  of  about  the 
same  age  have  been  carefully  trained  sys- 
tematically around  the  central  trunks.  Large 
quantities  of  apples  of  good  color  and  high 
quality  have  been  produced  year  after  year 
on  trees  pruned  after  all  sorts  of  systems. 
The  problem  of  pruning  is  generally  most 
successfully  solved  by  the  growers  having 
the  best  "horse  sense''  as  to  what  limbs  to 
take  out.    It  is  far  from  an  exact  science. 

So,  too,  relative  to  cover  crops  and  fer- 
tilizers, and  tillage  and  mulching,  and  other 
factors  in  fruit-growing.  One  experimenter 
finds  that  nitrogen  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  his  fertilizer  tests.  Another  recommends 
liberal  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  Most  growers  find  intense  cultiva- 
tion necessary  to  conserve  their  soil  mois- 
ture. Others  succeed  by  mulching.  Every 
one  of  these  problems  is  being  constantly 
solved,  not  always  in  the  best  manner,  but 
yet  successfully  solved,  by  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary "farming  common  sense." 

Spraying,  however,  presents  problems  the 
solution  of  which  require  more  exact  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  "why"  and  the  "how"  and 
the  "when"  than  do  these  other  factors.  An 
inherited  instinct  for  successful  farming 
may  lead  an  otherwise  untrained  man  to 
prune  and  cultivate  and  fertilize  his  trees  so 
as  to  get  large  quantities  of  fine  fruit.  But 
when  he  comes  to  spray,  the  lack  of  accurate 
information  will  make  of  no  avail  all  his 
hard  work  in  other  ways.  If  he  assume 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  to  be  a  dormant 
spray  against  the  San  Jose  scale,  his  trees 
may  steadily  go  down  hill  from  the  ravages 
of  that  insect  unless  someone  informs  him 
that  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  a  sum- 
mer spray  for  use  on  peaches,  and  that  the 
caustic  lime-sulphur  made  by  boiling  is  the 
San  Jose  scale  remedy.  So  likewise  may 
his  apples  be  made  unsalable  by  the  codling- 
moth  if  he  assumes  that  Bordeaux  is  a 
poison  to  be  used  for  killing  worms,  where 
properly  arsenate  of  lead  ought  to  be  used. 

Every  person  who  hopes  to  get  a  satis- 
factory income  from  his  fruit-trees,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  a  "general  farmer"  he  may 
be,  must  specialize  in  horticulture  so  far  as 
spraying  is  concerned.  He  must  learn  not 
only  how  to  control  the  numerous  insects  and 
fungi  now  in  his  neighborhood,  but  must 
keep  constantly  in  touch  with  other  horti- 
culturists so  as  to  be  prepared  to  control 
the  new  pests  that  come  almost  every  season. 

This  necessity  of  getting  accurate  infor- 
mation about  spraying  methods  and  spraying 
remedies  impells  each  season  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  fruit-growers  to  attend 


the  big  horticultural  society  meetings,  where 
spraying  problems  always  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  program. 

Many  growers,  however,  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  acreage  to  warrant  the  expense  or 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  travel  long  distances 
to  these  meetings,  need  the  information  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  mo'st  of  those  who 
do  attend.  Hence  arises  the  desirability  of 
local  horticultural  societies. 

Such  local  societies  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  number  and  in  usefulness,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  still  more  of  them  should  be  fos- 
tered by  university  extension,  departments, 
State  boards  of  agriculture  and  State 
horticultural  societies.  Interesting  programs 
for  local  meetings  are  not  hard  to  arrange 
even  if  speakers  from  away  cannot  be  af- 
forded. Field  meetings  held  in  central 
orchards  always  draw  crowds,  as  do  spray- 
ing demonstrations  where  agents  of  different 
manufacturers  are  invited  to  compete. 

Such  local  societies  are  also  very  useful 
to  the  horticultural  departments  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  as  the  instruments  for 
getting  promptly  in  touch  with  the  horti- 
cultural problems  of  the  different  localities, 
and  for  presenting  to  such  localities  the 
work  of  the  colleges. 

The  more  strong  local  horticultural  so- 
cieties there  are  jn  a  State,  generally  the 
larger  and  stronger  will  be  the  State  society. 
The  local  societies  generally  act  as  feeders 
to  the  State  society ;  so  that  as  a  matter  of 
self-development  the  State  societies  should 
make  a  special  point  of  assisting  in  the 
development  of  local  and  county  societies. 

As  spraying  is  now  and  will  for  some 
time,  at  least,  be  the  largest  single  factor 
determining  the  success  or  failure  of  com- 
mercial fruit-growing  enterprises,  so,  in  my 
judgment,  the  local  organizations  of  fruit- 
growers, whether  known  as  horticultural 
societies  or  by  other  names,  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  largest  single  factor  in 
the  spread  of  information  regarding  the  art 
as  well  as  the  science  of  spraying. 

Nat  T.  Frame. 


Get  Rid  of  Scale 

Oyster- shell  scale  is  not  always  re- 
moved by  the  lime-sulphur  spray.  But 
the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  has  shown  by  actual  test  that  a  good 
whitewashing  will  succeed  where  the  spray 
fails.  Forty  pounds  of  lime,  forty  gallons 
of  water  and  eight  pounds  of  salt  make  up 
the  recipe.  Spray  on  the  tree  just  after  the 
leaves  fall,  and  again  as  soon  as  the  first 
wash  has  dried.  The  scales  will  loosen  up 
from  the  bark  and  fall  off.  This  will  not 
do  away  with  the  need  of  the  lime-sulphur 
spray  for  San  Jose  scale,  but  is  additional. 


The  Small  Garden 
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my  own 
and  other  gar- 
dens for  a  half- 
acre,  (or  less)  I 
would,  and  do,  try 
the  following: 
Use  plenty  of 
ashes  and  stable 
manure,  with 
either  nitrate  of 
soda  or  Lazaretto 
fertilizer.  We  use 
the  latter.  The 
list  of  varieties 
should  embrace 
lima  beans  (B), 
■  cabbage,  early  po- 

tatoes (C,  D),  followed  by  Kentucky  Won- 
der beans  (Q  on  digging  the  potatoes;  a 
few  grape-vines  (E)  at  one  side;  horse- 
radish set  in  rows  (A)  for  spring  sales; 
sugar-corn,  with  bunch  beans  between  the 
hills,  and  a  row  of  big  rhubarb  (G).  Make 
the  rows  the  entire  length  of  the  plot,  for 
convenience  in  tillage  and  gathering.  This 
selection  for  the  small  family  or  market  will 
turn  in  more  money  than  any  other  assort- 
ment. Clifford  E.  Davis. 
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The  corn  crop  fooled  lots  of  farmers 
last  year. 

Many  fields  looked  good  but  fell  down 

on  the  yield.  This  was  owing  to  a  lack 

of  available  Potash,  for  Potash  is  primarily 

a  producer  of  grain. 

Your  corn  must  have  enough  quickly  available 

Potash  to  produce  well-filled  ears  as  well  as  stalks. 

A  corn  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  8%  Potash — 
better  10% — no  matter  in  what  form  the  fertilizer  Is 
used.  Knlnit,  75  to  lOO  lbs.  per  acre,  drilled  in  with 
the  seed,  will  keep  away  cutworms  and  root  lice. 

If  your  dealer  can't  furnish  brands  rich  enough  in  Potash 
and  won't  carry  Potash  Salts  so  you  can  supplement  your 
stable  manure  or  strengthen  the  brands  he  does  carry,  write 
to  us  for  prices. 

We  will  sell  direct  in  any  amount  from  a 
200-lb.  bag  up.   Write  for  free  book  of 
fertilizer  formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  be. 

Continental  Bldg..  Baltimore 
Mon adnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 


A  Tennessee  Garden 

My  garden  contains  three  fourths  of  an 
acre  and  is  so  laid  out  that  I  can  use 
a  horse  to  do  most  of  the  cultivation.  I  use 
a  fourteen-tooth  Planet,  Jr.,  cultivator. 
Quick  work  in  going  over  my  entire  garden 
after  every  rain  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough, 
is  my  policy.  I  break  my  garden  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  with  a  two-horse  turning-plow, 
plowing  deep.  Then  through  the  winter  I 
haul  out  manure,  ashes,  rich  dirt,  etc.,  and 
scatter  broadcast  over  the  whole  garden. 
Then  the  first  time  in  February  that  the 
land  can  be  worked  I  go  in  with  a  two-horse 
harrow,  and  I  do  not  come  out  until  the 
garden  looks  good  to  me.  I  am  then  ready 
to  do  my  first  planting.  And  this  consists 
of  peas,  beets,  radishes,  Irish  potatoes — for 
these  things  are  not  hurt  by  the  cold  weather 
we  have  in  Tennessee.  The  potatoes  do 
not  come  up  for  some  time  after  being 
planted.  In  all  of  my  garden  experience,  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  never  lost  out 
on  account  of  a  freeze.  I  start  cabbage  and 
tomatoes  in  a  cold-frame  in  February,  and  I 
always  have  very  early  plants  of  this  kind. 
I  rotate  my  vegetables  every  year,  never 
growing  the  same-  vegetable  on  the  same 
land  two  years  in  succession.  I  often  raise 
two  or  three  crops  on  the  same  land  each 
season..  After  any  early  crop  is  off  the  land 
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and  I  do  not  need  it  for  some  later  vege- 
table, I  prepare  the  land  at  once  and  sow  to 
cow-peas  very  thick ;  this  stops  weeds  from 
growing  and  is  fine  for  the  land.  I  raise 
such  things  as  are  liked  in  the  home  and 
lose  but  little  time  with  novelties.  Most  of 
the  standard  varieties  are  good  enough  if 
given  a  chance.  I  have  vegetables  from  the 
very  earliest  to  the  very  latest.  Frost  always 
finds  a  good  supply  of  beans,  roasting  ears, 
etc.,  in  my  garden,  and  why  not?  You 
have  the  land  and  seed  is  cheap,  so  you  are 
at  but  little  expense  to  have  all  these  good 
things  almost  the  year  round.  When  there 
is  more  than  can  be  used  green,  can  them. 
They  come  to  you  much  cheaper  than  when 
handed  out  over  the  counter  by  your  city 
merchant.  And  then,  always  raise  some  to 
carry  along  to  the  city  folks.  Have  your 
vegetables  so  nice,  fresh  and  crisp  that  the 
people  will  be  glad  to  buy  from  you.  This 
helps  to  make  the  garden  pay.  I  have  sold 
many  dollars'  worth  of  vegetables  in  just 
this  way.  Only  this  year  I  sold  twenty  dol- 
lars' worth  of  beans  from  my  early  planting, 
and  it  took  but  thirty  cents'  worth  of  bean- 
seed.  So  when  some  fellow  comes  along 
and  shakes  his  head  and  says,  "Brother,  you 
are  too  early,"  you  never  mind.  Plant  and 
see. 

I  aim  to  have  my  garden  a  little  richer 
each  year ;  at  least,  I  want  to  keep  it  up  to 
its  high  state  of  cultivation,  for  you  can't 
draw  large  crops  from  poor,  impoverished 
soil.  I  want  to  say  in  all  truth  and  candor 
that  I  do  not  believe  one  hundred  dollars 
would  begin  to  buy  what  vegetables  we 
use  and  sell  from  this  three-fourths  acre  of 
land,  and  the  satisfaction  of  growing  them 
yourself  and  just  seeing  them  grow  cannot  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  By  all  means 
plant  a  garden,  but  don't  forget  to  work  it. 
Be  sure  to  plant  good  seed.  Buy  them  from 
a  good  reliable  seedsman.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  them.  Plant  early,  plant  between 
seasons  and  plant  late,  and  don't  let  your 
garden  fever  cool  down.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  be  pleased  with  your  labor, 
your  table  will  be  filled  and  you  can  pat 
your  pocketbook  with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction. J.  H.  Hardison. 


Long  Red  Potatoes 

Last  June,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
■'our  potato  crop  had  been  practically 
ruined  by  drought,  we  bought  a  few  potatoes 
from  a  neighbor.  They  were  of  a  very  old 
late  variety,  called  the  Long  Red  or  Long 
John  potato,  that  were  popular  some  forty 
years  ago  here.  We  planted  seven  small  ones 
in  the  garden  on  June  27th.  The  ground  was 
so  dry  that  they  did  not  come  up  for  three 
weeks.  When  they  did  come,  they  were 
very  weakly.  About  August  1st  we  were 
preparing  to  sow  some  turnips,  and  the 
potatoes  were  so  small  that  we  dug  up  about 
half  of  them.  The  ones  remaining  were 
hoed  and  kept  to  see  what  they  would  do. 

When  frost  came,  we  dug  one-half  bushel 
of  nice  potatoes  from  the  ones  that  escaped 
our  hoe  at  turnip-sowing  time.  The  late 
summer  and  fall  rains  had  brought  them 
out  so  that  they  yielded  fairly  well.  The 
vines  were  green  when  frost  came. 

This  variety  has  long  had  a  reputation  for 
large  yields.  It  bears  a  fairly  good  potato 
for  table  use  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer after  earlier  varieties  have  begun  to 
damage  from  age.  A.  J.  Legg. 


Why  Figs  Fall 

"T^igs  fall  from  the  tree"  is  the  heading 
*  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  December  9th.  B.  F.  W.  T.  is 
right  in  part  of  the  information  given,  but 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough  in  explanation. 
Having  grown  figs  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina  for  some  twenty  years,  I 
have  had  some  experience.  The  very  hard 
freezing  in  some  winters  will  kill  the  trees, 
but  the  cold  winter  winds  never  hurt  a  fig- 
tree  in  any  section.  It  is  the  cold  late 
spring  winds  that  come  after  the  fruit  is 
set  that  cause  them  to  drop  their  fruit. 
Fig-trees  respond  more  quickly  than  any 
other  sort  to  the  sunshine  of  early  spring 
days  to  start  their  sap  upward.  The  roots 
of  fig-trees  grow  near  the  surface  and  feel 
the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  the  ground 
much  sooner  than  any  other  tree,  especially 
if  they  are  in  a  warm  location.  In  begin- 
ning to  grow  figs,  my  idea  was  to  protect 
them  from  cold  winds.  I  did  this  by  build- 
ing a  high  tight  board  fence  on  the  north- 
east side  of  a  row  of  trees.  Result :  Figs 
fell  off  when  about  the  size  of  acorns  about 
every  other  year,  and  first  crop  always 
dropped  off.  I  removed  the  fence  to  the 
southwest  side  of  the  trees  to  shield  them 
from  the  sun's  rays  and  keep  the  ground 
cold  and  roots  shaded  as  long  a  time  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  Result :  nearly  every 
season  had  two  crops  and  never  did  the 
second  crop  fall  off  and  no  trees  were  win- 
ter-killed after  this  was  done.  Retarding 
o-f  early  starting  or  fruiting  from  two  to 
three  weeks  was  gained  in  above  manner, 
which  caused  them  to  escape  the  late  cold 
winds. 

Somerset  County,  Maryland,  and  Accomac 
and  Northampton  Counties,  Virginia,  are 
much  better  adapted  in  climatic  conditions 
to  the  growing  of  figs  than  North  Carolina, 
and  these  sections  now  produce  three  times 
as  many  figs  each  season  as  the  entire  State 
of  North  Carolina.  A.  C.  Davis. 
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Poultry-Raising 


Real  Farm  Poultry 

VING  kept  poultry  on 
the  farm  for  twenty 
years,  it  is  with  much 
interest  that  I  watch 
the  doings  of  others  in 
that  business  and  read 
the  widely  different 
methods  employed  by 
different  people  in  rear- 
ing, feeding  and  caring 
for  poultry.  For  one 
beginning  in  the  business  it's  a  rather  hard 
proposition  to  decide  on  the  breed  and 
method  that  should  be  used. 

I  believe  people  have  become  too  enthu- 
siastic over  the  "open-air"  house,  especially 
for  cold  climates.  Fresh  air  is  as  needful 
for  fowls  as  for  anything  else,  but  no  slen- 
der bird  can  use  the  food  consumed  for 
making  eggs  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
enough  heat  energy  to  keep  the  body  from 
freezing.  Anyone  raising  swine  knows  that 
such  animals  make  absolutely  no  gain  during 
cold  weather,  no  matter  how  good  the  feed, 
if  proper  shelter  is  not  provided. 

When  cold  weather  comes  in  November, 
my  hens  are  docked  up  in  their  house,  and 
they  never  set  foot  again  upon  the  ground 
or  snow  outside  until  spring.  Cold  feet 
from  any  cause  most  surely  means  an  empty 
egg-basket. 

Only  two  small  curtain-covered  windows 
are  used  to  leave  fresh  air  into  a  house 
thirty  by  fifty  feet,  and  even  these  two 
openings  can  -be  securely  closed  by  wood 
doors  on  hinges  when  the  weather  is  too 
severe.  Further  than  that,  I  believe  a  coal- 
stove  in  the  hen-house  helps  a  whole  lot 
toward  having  the  egg-basket  filled,  and 
were  it  only  used  to  make  it  comfortable 
for  the  one  taking  care  of  the  poultry,  it  is 
worth  while.  I  use  about  eight  dollars' 
worth  of  coal  during  the  winter  and  am  able 
to  keep  the  chill  off  the  air  nearly  all  the 
time.  At  this  writing  it  is  nearly  thirty  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  the  temperature  has 
hovered  between  twenty  degrees  below  and 
thirty  degrees  below  for  two  solid  weeks. 
Little  comfort,  that  "fresh  air"  for  hens ! 
The  effect  was  shown  on  the  receipt  of  fresh 
eggs  in  Minneapolis,  the  amount  being  nine 
cases  for  a  whole  week. 

Some  people  aver  that  they  let  their  hens 
out  every  day  that  the  sun  shines  during 
the  winter,  no  matter  how  cold,  to  get 
exercise.  It  is  much  better  to  provide  a 
small  scratching-place  inside,  where  they 
might  take  their  "exercises"  in  comfort. 

For  Eggs — Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley 

Though  many  people  advise  against  it,  I 
like  to  feed  my  hens  by  the  hopper  method 
mainly.  The  hoppers  are  large  enough  to 
hold  about  100  pounds,  each,  and  in  different 
hoppers  I  put  oats,  bran  and  meat-scraps, 
wheat  and  barley.  I  tried  a  hopper  with 
corn,  but  found  they  ate  300  pounds  of  corn 
to  every  100  pounds  of  wheat  and  25  pounds 
of  oats.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  being  the 
best  egg-producing  grains,  the  corn-hopper 
was  closed  and  the  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ent grains  then  consumed  was  four  parts 
wheat,  two  parts  barley,  one  part  oats  and 
a  little  bran  and  beef-scrap.  This  comes 
pretty  near  the  "lay  or  bust"  ration  given 
out  by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 
Milk,  whether  skimmed,  sour  or  butter,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  ration.  In  addition 
to  the  grain  they  get  from  the  hopper,  corn 
is  fed  at  night,  and  while  this  may  appear 
peculiar,  having  other  grains  before  them 
all  day,  the  hens  do  find  room  for  no  small 
amcmnt  of  that  grain  which  they  like  best. 
The  only  green  feed  they  get  is  cabbage. 
While  grit  and  oyster-shell  is  supplied,  I 
value  the  coal  and  wood  ashes  most  highly. 
The  dust  is  added  to  their  dusting-pen,  and 
the  small  unburned  pieces  of  coal  are  rel- 
ished by  the  hens  more  than  either  the  grit 
or  shell. 

Some  good  poultry  folks  make  $3  to  $6 
profit  from  each  hen  (on  paper),  but  I  got 
close  to  $1  over  feed,  and  considering  the 
fact  that  little  time  was  spent  in  caring  for 
them,  they  paid  better  than  any  other  stock 
kept  on  the  farm.  The  hen  that  lays  150 
eggs  a  year  is  a  rare  one,  though  it  is  some- 
thing all  breeders  should  strive  to  produce. 
A  good  flock  of  hens  will  average  75  to  100 
eggs  a  year,  and  if  a  portion  of  them  are 
laid  during  the  winter,  it  is  safe  to  place 
the  average  price  per  egg  at  two  cents, 
making  $1.50  to  $2  as  the  value  of  eggs  from 
each  hen.  Having  kept  a  record  of  all  the 
feed  consumed  during  the  year  for  my  400 
hens,  the  cost  of  feed  for  each  hen  can  be 
placed  pretty  close  to  75  or  80  cents.  Mr. 
Vandervort  in  a  recent  article  gave  an 
account  of  a  record  kept  for  the  month  of 
June  and  estimated  the  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs 
at  seven  cents.  No  one  should  do  any 
figuring  from  that  account,  for  it  costs  close 
to  25  or  30  cents  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  in 
January.  W.  Ritchell. 

Editor's  Note — Many  poultrymen,  with 
experience  as  wide  as  the  writer  of  this 
article,  will  take  issue  with  a  number  of  the 


conclusions  reached  by  him  while  agreeing 
with  his  recommendations  in  the  main. 
Open-front  scratching-sheds  made  draft- 
proof  will  not  be  given  up  by  those  whose 
stock  has  been  made  vigorous  and  disease- 
resistant  thereby.  The  heavily  feathered 
hen  and  the  bristle-covered  hog  cannot  be 
considered  together  so  far  as  their  housing 
needs  are  concerned.  Cost  of  producing 
winter  eggs  must  vary  with  "conditions,  'but 
basing  the  annual  keep  cost  at  eighty  cents 
per  hen,  the  egg  cost  per  dozen  need  not  be 
as  much  as  given  by  this  poultryman. 


A  Record 

Seven  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
hatched  in  April,  1910,  were  placed  in 
a  colony  coop  in  October.  Eggs  laid  in 
November,  19;  December,  76;  January,  1911, 
110;  February,  110;  March,  129;  April,  137; 
May,  136;  June,  110;  July,  117;  August, 
120;  September,  116;  October,  115;  Novem- 
ber, 72;  from  December  1,  1910,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1911,  1,328.  We  are  not  keeping 
fancy  stock,  just  business  hens. 

H.  E.  Evarts. 


Guarding  Against  Gapes 

We  shall  soon  hear,  as  we  usually  do 
about  this  time  each  season,  that  the 
gapes  are  prevalent  among  the  young  chicks 
on  many  farms.  Perhaps  the  disease  has 
been  present  each  year  in  the  past  on  these 
farms  and  their  owners  have  come  to  expect 
it  as  soon  as  they  have  a  nice  lot  of  young 
chickens  on  hand.  There  will  be  a  call  for 
remedies  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  chick- 
en-raisers may  inquire  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  way  of  preventing  the  disease.  When 
a  poultry-raiser  begins  to  seek  for  a  way  to 
prevent  this  disease,  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

To  prevent  gapes,  if  poi  ible,  is  better 
every  time  than  any  attempts  to  give  relief 
after  the  chicks  are  affected.  Gapes  can  be 
prevented,  as  many  poultry-raisers  will 
testify. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  the  presence  in 
the  windpipes  of  the  little  chickens  of  a 
small  red  two-headed  worm  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  windpipe 
by  eneans  of  its  heads.  There  it  clings, 
obstructing  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from 
the  lungs,  sapping  the  very  life  of  the  little 
chicks.  These  worms  are  gathered  in  an 
embryo  state  from  filthy  or  unclean  ground. 
Uncleanliness  or  damp  conditions  always 
promote  the  disease  of  gapes.  Rich,  moist 
places,  such  as  are  favorable  to  earthworms, 
are  always  favorable  to  gapeworms.  Brooder 
chicks  seldom  have  gapes,  as  they  are  usually 
kept  confined  in  a  clean  run  and  are  not 
permitted  to  run  over  filthy  yards. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  cleanliness 
is  a  preventive  of  gapes.  Keep  the  runs 
and  coops  free  from  filth  and  dampness. 
Well-drained  yards,  or  yards  located  on  an 
elevation,  are  always  best  for  chicks  and  old 
fowls,  too,  for  that  matter.  Feed  the  little 
chicks  on  clean  boards  rather  than  on  the 
ground.  During  damp  weather,  a  good 
preventive  measure  is  to  sprinkle  air-slaked 
lime  freely  over  the  chickens'  runs.  The  lime 
will  destroy  any  worms  or  their  eggs  which 
may  be  present  in  the  ground. 

Yards  over  which  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  affected  chicks  have  run  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  the  source  of  gapes  year  after 
year  if  they  continue  to  be  used,  hence, 
under  such  conditions,  a  clean,  fresh  location 
where  gapes  have  never  been  present  is 
desirable.  The  old  runs  will  "clean"  them- 
selves in  about  two  years  if  let  alone,  or 
matters  may  be  hastened  by  turning  under 
the  surface  soil  with  plow  or  spade  in  the 
fall  and  again  in  the  following  spring,  and 
scattering  lime  freely  over  the  ground. 
Some  poultry-raisers  who  have  only  a  small 
plot  of  ground  for  their  chickens  and  are 
tmable  to  provide  fresh  runs  each  year, 
apply  the  above  process  to  their  yards  each 
fall  whether  gapes  were  prevalent  among 
their  little  chicks  or  not. 

What  Will  Cure? 

As  for  cures  and  remedies  for  chicks 
affected  with  the  gapes,  there  are  several, 
all  more  or  less  successful.  Some  obtain 
good  results  by  using  a  twisted  horsehair 
doubled,  inserting  one  end  in  the  chick's 
windpipe  and  by  a  twisting  motion  dislodg- 
ing and  removing  the  worm,  or  worms. 
(There  may  be  several  worms  in  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  chick.)  The  success  of  this  treat- 
ment depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  skill  of 
the  operator  and  the  size  of  the  chick.  The 
windpipe  of  a  very  young  chick  is  a  small 
and  very  delicate  organ,  and  care  must  be 
used,  or  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done. 
This  treatment  can  be  used  most  effectively 
upon  large  chicks,  but  these  will  visually 
recover  without  any  treatment. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  is  considered  a  good 
remedy  by  many.  A  very  sick  chick  may 
be  given  a  drop  of  turpentine  upon  a  bread- 
crumb. Remedies  used  as  irritants  are  some- 
times resorted  to,  such  as  burning  tobacco 
in  such  a  way  as  to  let  the  smoke  circulate 
among  the  chicks,  sifting  lime  through  a 
cloth  onto  the  affected  chicks  until  they 
cough  freely,  or  burning  carbolic  acid  so  as 
to  permit  the  fumes  to  reach  the  chicks 
which  have  been  confined  in  a  box  or  basket. 
The  irritation  set  up  by  these  remedies  dis- 
lodges some  of-  the  gapeworms  and  induces 
the  chicks  to  cough  them  up.    One  should 


understand  administering  these  remedies 
pretty  thoroughly  before  undertaking  to 
treat  a  large  number  of  chicks.  There  is 
danger  of  suffocating  the  little  birds. 

W.  F.  Purdue. 


Profits  from  Leghorns 

I raise  Single-Comb  Buff  Leghorns,  and  as 
a  breed  to  produce  nice,  large,  white  eggs 
and  plenty  of  them,  they  are  hard  to  beat. 
Probably  there  are  others  just  as  good,  but 
I  like  the  Buffs.  Picking  the  breed  should 
be  a  matter  of  choice.  They  are  all  good, 
and  with  proper  breeding,  care  and  feeding 
will  produce  the  results  expected.  Aim 
high.  It  is  better  to  aim  at  two  hundred 
eggs  per  hen  each  year  and  get  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  than  to  go  at  it  haphazard 
and  get  only  a  few  now  and  then.  Have  a 
system  and  follow  it  out. 

At  this  writing  my  pullets  are  doing  fine. 
I  have  one  pen  of  fifteen  pullets  that  laid 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eighteen  eggs  apiece 
for  the  month  of  December.  I  consider  this 
a  fair  average,  since  none  of  the  hens  have 
been  forced.  Other  winter  months  will  run 
as  high  or  higher.  The  birds  are  housed  in 
a  coop  four  by  six  and  four  and  a  half  feet 
high,  having  two  floors.  It  is  built  on 
the  order  of  a  colony  coop :  roosting- 
room,  dry-mash  hopper,  shell  and  grit  boxes, 
water-fountain  and  dust-bath  up-stairs ; 
scratching-room,  or  feed-room,  and  nest- 
boxes  down  below. 

That  they  are  well  satisfied  my  egg-basket 
testifies. 

As  to  feeding :  In  the  morning  they 
receive  a  feed  of  small  grain  consisting  of 
as  many  varieties  as  I  can  secure.  I  feed 
a  small  handful  to  each  two  hens  in  a  litter 
of  straw  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  watch  them  work  from  morning 
to  night,  hunting  for  each  particle  of  grain 
and  singing  all  the  while.  At  night  they 
receive  all  the  whole  grain  they  will  clean 
up.  Feed  more  corn  on  cold  nights  than 
you  do  on  mild.  Have  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
oyster-shells  and  grit  available,  and  keep 
the  dry-mash  hopper  full.  Feed  them  meat 
food  of  some  kind  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  Supply  them  with  green  food  of 
some  sort,  such  as  alfalfa,  sprouted  oats, 
cabbage,  beets,  etc.,  and  if  your  hens  are 
healthy,  free  from  vermin  and  well  protected 
against  cold  drafts,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  receive  eggs  and  plenty  of 
them.  T.  E.  Wistner. 


Style  and  fashion  hang  out  the  sheriff's 
red  flag. 

The  Chick- Yard 

Much  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  chicks 
depend  on  the  yard  in  which  they  are 
kept.  Chicks  are  very  susceptible  to  sur- 
roundings at  this  stage,  easily  contracting 
dangerous  diseases  from  what  appear  to  be 
trivial  causes. 

The  chick-yard  should  be  sunlit,  yet  have 
plenty  of  shade  available.  The  little  fellows 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  direct 
sun-rays,  often  succumbing  to  them  within  a 
very  few  minutes.  Dampness  in  all  forms 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  productive  of 
various  ills  in  chicks. 

Whenever  a  chick  dies,  it  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  yard  and  buried. 
If  this  is  not  done,  it  soon  decomposes, 
attracting  flies  to  the  premises  and  promot- 
ing unsanitary  conditions.  Leaving  dead 
chicks  lying  around  is  also  a  good  way  to 
teach  the  cats  bad  lessons. 

If  possible,  the  chick-yard  should  have 
grass  within  range  of  it,  as  the  chicks  soon 
learn  to  snip  the  tender  blades,  which  are 
excellent  regulators  of  their  young  digestive 
organs.  Where  the  yard  is  small  and  this 
range  is  not  available,  the  ground  should  be 
spaded  up  once  a  week,  to  bury  the  drop- 
pings and  all  other  filth.      M.  Coverdell. 


THE  SHOE  THAT  SATISFIES  the  out-door 
worker  like  yourself,  for  all  sorts  of  service 
in  all  sorts  of  weather.  No  shoe  can  be  built 
better,  stronger,  or  to  wear  longer.  Also  fit 
like  a  glove,  and  the  most  comfortable  every- 
day shoe  you  ever  walked  in.  Name  on 
yellow  label  protects 
you  against  imitations. 


Catalog  No.  20 

illustrates  all 
heights  Menz 
"Ease",  also  the 
"American  Boy" 
built  to  give  the 
strong,  sturdy,- 
out-door  boy  hon- 
est service.  Send 
for  it. 


The 

upper 
leather  is  al- 
ways Menz 
"Ease"  Special 
Elk.  Unusually 
I  strong,  yet  soft 
'  as  glove  leather 
and   never  gets 
hard  and  full  of 
uncomfortable 
wrinkles.  Sole 
ither  is  selected 
Oak.     Counters  and 
heels  absolutely  solid  and 
made  in  our  own  factory.  A 
shoe  throughout  that  you  can 
take  apart  and  find  no  fault  with. 

K  FOR  CATALOG  No.  20  containing  a 
^sample  of  this  wonderful  leather.  -We  have 
J  dealers  all  over  your  state.  If  we  can't  refer 
f  you  to  one  near  you,  we  can  introduce  Menz 
"Ease"  and  " American  Boy"  shoes  direct  to 
from  the  factory,  regular  retail  prices, 
I  deli  very  prepaid. 

Menzfes  Shoe  Co.,  Makers.  Detroit,  Mich, 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanae  lor  1912  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  16«. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  962*  Freeport,  111. 


Fnv'<£  Rin  Bnnk  M0NEY ,NP0UL- 

FUy  5  DIIJ   DUlin   TRYand  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes 
world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  information.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  brooders. 
Mailed  4c.    F.  FOY,  Box  10,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  fieese.  Prize  winners.  Best  stock  and 
eggs. Lowest  prices. oldest  farm, 27th  year.  Fine  catalog 

free.  h.  M.  JONES  CO..  Box  54    Des  Moines,  la 


WE  PAY$80A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
guaranteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  money-back 
guarantee;  outfit  free;  newplati;  steady  work.  Address 
BSGLER  CO.,  X  GOO,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


A  real  egg  getter  recipe.  Hens 
lay  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
Write  A.  R.  SAYLOR  DRUG  CO., 
Allentown,  Pa. 


"RDPn  Tfl  I  AV"  Poultry  Pays.    31  Varieties; 

DRILU-  I  U-LA  I  Stock,  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies.  Big  Catalog 4c. 
HARRY  E.  RUBLE,  Box  9,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
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VARBFT1FQ  poultry,  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 
■  MnlLj  I  ICu  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
3  cents.     Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Income  Guaranteed 

Liberal  commissions  ;  a  guaranteed 
income.  Such  are  some  of  the  in- 
ducements for  you  to  handle  the 
biggest  money-making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.   You  must  apply  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Protect  Your 
Poultry 


from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat  {J-.;vS>o 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-proof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  Ru-BER-OID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


(Accent  on  the  "RU"  and  always  spelled  with  one  "B") 
is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years'  service.  It  is  the 
original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  Rtl-BER-OID  Gum. 
When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-OID  and  remember,  unless 
8j  the  RU-ber-OID  M«n  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
^  the  genuine  RU-BER-OID.  The  RU-ber-OID  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

S  Lf  A.I  rtP.nin    's  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 
r\M  UUR   UIU    red,  GREEN,  BROWN. 

Buy  a  roll  of  it 
He  is  our  trade 


^  (Colored  Ruberoid) 
5j    For  any  building  RU- 
»    to-day.     Be  sure  the 


._  BER-QID  is  the  best  cover  and  siding, 
day.     Be  sure  the  RU-ber-OID  Man  is  on  the  wrapper. 
«    mark  and  your  protection. 

W\\v.\\^\\\vsv  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET 

Branches:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


NEW  YORK 

St.  Paul.  Denver. 
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ESS 


LAST  MONTH 
FOR  PRUNING! 

TREES  bear  better- 
gain  strength  and 
health  through  pro- 
per pruning.  The  most 
complete  and  efficient  line 
of  pruning  saws  is  DISS- 
TON. 


"The  Orchard"— The 
new  Disston  Pruning 
Hook  and  Saw — with 
curved  blade  having 
long,  slender  teeth 
that  DRAW  the  saw 
into  light  branches. 
Ho  other  like  It  I 


DISSTON 


SAWS 


TOOLS 


FILES 


made  of  DISSTON  Steel,  in  the  greatest 
saw  and  tool  works  in  existence,  set  the 
standard  for  farm  use,  as  they  do  for  every 
varied  requirement  throughout  the  world. 

Sold  by  All  Progressive  Dealers 

Write  today  for  this  "DISSTON  Farm 
Tool  Book."  Especially  published  by 
DISSTON  for  farm  reference.  Con- 
tains valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  saw  and  tool  equip 
meat  for  the  farm,  and  bow  to 
keep  same  in  efficient  working 
order.  Write  far  it  now. 


Henry  Disston  &  Sons 

Incorporated 
Keystone  Saw.  Tool. 
Steel  and  File  Works 
P.O.  BoiB  1537.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ii  =^=^^=s 


ernald 

Quick- 
Shifts 

Save  yonr  energy  and 
your  time.  Stop  that 
eternal  shaft  rattle. 
Get  Fernald  Qulck- 
Shifte.  Make  pole  and 
shafts  instantly  interchangeable.  On  and  oft 
without  tools.   Safe,  strong,  indispensable. 
.45c.  a  pair,  all  hardware,  carriage  and  harness 
dealers,  or  85c.  from  us. 

Fernald  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  North  East,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Spitzli  Coupler  and  Anti-Rattler. 
Fernald  Dash  Kein  Holders  and  FernaldDouble 
Trace  Holders. 

Learn  an  Automobile 

We  teach  you  by  mail. 
First  lesson  free.  Employ- 
ment from  the 
start.  Agency 
for  a  fine  selling 
car  after  you 
graduate.  Ad- 
dress: G  A  cfjErs 

SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING. 
Oepl  25,1424-26  Mich- 
igan Av.,  Chicago.  (10) 


|  Greiner's  Sound  Doctrine  | 


*~-t~  -i-      -S-  -i-  -4-  -i 


Ready- Hrxed  House  ft  Ban 

PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

©rer  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
■umer.  All  middlemen's  pro* 
fit.  laved. 

Write  for  FEE  E  Color  Card, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  which 
tells  the  whole  story. 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

B2Q  E.  Monument  A**.,  DaytH,  0. 


VfTicfi  Hit  A  Hfee  hungry  woivea 
*  r  Dlie  and  keep  you  busy 

If  you  use  Magic.Flsb-I.iiTe.  Best 

known  for  attracting  all  hands  of  fish. 
25cts.  a  box.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  my 
special  offer  of  one  box  to  help  introduce  is. 
 Gregory,  Dept.  72.  St.  X,oqis.MQ 

The  largest  number  of  successful  clients  is  our  proof  of 

Patents  that  PROTECT 

For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c  stamps  for 
Our  new  128  page  book  of  intense  interest  to  Inventors. 
R-  S.  &  A.  E.  Laces',  Dept  49  Washington.  D.  C.     Est&b.  1S69 

Send    sketch    or  model 
for     FREE  SEARCH, 
oks,    Advice,    Searches    and  D  E"  IT 

Bis  List  or  Inventions  Wanted  r  1\C<IV 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


PREVENTS 

SORE  SHOULDERS, 

GALLS  AND  SCALDS 

Your  horse  cannot  work  with  a  sore  shoul- 
der caused  by  an  ill-fitting  collar,  any  more  than 
you  could  with  a  sore  foot  caused  by  a  badly 
fitted  shoe. 

Verrclplex  Pads  remedy  all  this,  because  they 
prevent  sore  neck,  robs  or  galls.  The  fabric  out 
of  which  they  are  made  is  ventilated  and  allows 
a  free  circulation  of  air  under  the 
collar  which  keeps  the  neck  dry, 
cool  and  comfortable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Ventiplex 
and  insist  on  getting  it.  It  is  the 
best,  but  costs  no  more.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
Bhip  a  sample  immediately. 

Patented  Sept.  20.  1910. 

Our  folder  sent  on  request. 

We  also  make  the  famouB 
"Stay-on"  Blanket. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO, 

Dept.  56 
Burlington,  Wis. 


Newest  Fruit-Growing  Points 

Gathered  at  Recent  Horticultural  Meetings 

Tjr ORDEN-Seckle  Pear— The  Worden- 
i/t/  Seckel  is  a  good  pear,  but  in  central 
'  '  New  York  the  .old  Seckel  still  takes 
the  lead  as  bringing  highest  prices.  In  some 
years  Worden-Seckel  ripens  a  little  earlier, 
in  other  years  a  little  later  than  the  Seckel. 
It  keeps  about  as  well. 

Spraying  Strawberries  —  For  spraying 
strawberries,  Professor  Stewart  (N.  Y.  Exp. 
Sta.)  recommends  Bordeaux  mixture  rather 
than  the  lime-sulphur  mixture,  as  he  also 
does  for  potatoes. 

For  Codling-Worm — Doctor  Felt,  New 
York  State  entomologist,  states  that  one 
spraying  for  the  first  brood  of  the  codling- 
moth,  if  thorough,  using  any  spray  mixture 
to  which  arsenate  of  lead,  at  the  rate  of  2 
or  3  pounds  to  SO  gallons,  has  been  added, 
will  clean  the  codling  out  so  thoroughly  that 
no  second  brood  will  appear.  He  claims 
to  have  obtained  89  to  99  per  cent,  clean 
fruit.  The  spray  must  be  directed  from 
above  into  the  upturned  blossoms,  and  the 
whole  tree  covered.  This  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  blossoms  fall. 

Pruning  Peaches — On  sandy  soil,  and 
where  peach-trees  do  not  make  much  growth, 
says  Professor  Hedrick,  cut  the  wood  back 
some  every  year.  This  is  not  advisable  for 
thrifty-growing  trees  on  stronger  soils.  The 
Kieffer  pear  is  to  be  cut  back  quite  severely 
every  year. 

No  Wind-Breaks  for  Apples — Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  (good  authority)  wants  no  shelter 
belts  or  wind-breaks  for  his  apple-orchards. 
They  only  increase  the  tendency  to  fungus 
attacks. 

Age  of  Trees  for  Setting — Expert  fruit- 
growers now  select  trees  of  medium  size 
only  for  setting,  and  do  not  pick  any  more 
for  extra  large  ones.  Apple  and  pear  trees 
two  years  old  are  best.  Professor  Hedrick 
would  set  a  good  one-year  tree  in  preference 
to  a  three-year-old.  He  would  not  hesitate 
to  set  apple-trees  in  the  fall. 

Peach-Trees  Not  Cut  to  Whip — The  prac- 
tice of  trimming  a  peach-tree  for  planting 
to  a  mere  whip  is  going  out  of  fashion.  The 
strongest  buds  are  at  the  top  of  the  spurs. 
Select  the  three  or  four  spurs  wanted  for  the 
framework  to  leave,  and  cut  out  the  rest. 

Commercial  Apple  Varieties — With  all  the 
numerous  new  apple  varieties  introduced 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  New 
York  growers  still  find  none  better  for  com- 
mercial planting  than  Baldwin,  Greening  and 
Northern  Spy.  King,  Macintosh  and  Hub- 
bardston  may  be  planted  locally.  Rome, 
Dutchess  and  Wealthy,  perhaps  Wagener 
and  Alexander,  for  fillers.  But  the  impres- 
sion prevails  generally  that  the  first  three 
mentioned  will  be  our  standard  apples  for 
years  to  come. 

Sandy  Soil  for  Peaches — New  York  State 
fruit-growers  plant  peaches  on  all  kinds  of 
soil.  Professor  Blake  of  the  New  Jersey 
station  told  of  peaches  grown  on  the  sandy 
soils  of  that  State,  and  said  that  these  soils 
respond  wonderfully  to  treatment  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Better  peach  crops  are 
grown  on  even  poor  sandy  soils  with  the 
help  of  fertilizers  than  on  stronger  and 
richer  soils. 

Peach-Leaf  Curl  Easily  Controlled — You 
can  spray  for  leaf-curl  of  the  peach  with  any 
fungicide.  Lime-sulphur  will  do.  So  will 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Applications  to  be  made 
before  buds  break,  and  so  thoroughly  that 
the  whole  tree  is  covered.  This  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Professor  Whetzel  of  Cor- 
nell. 

The  Life  of  a  Peach-Tree — Mr.  Case  (and 
he  knows)  gives  the  average  life  of  a  peach- 
orchard  as  twenty  years.  Occasionally  we 
find  orchards  older  than  that,  and  still  pro- 
ductive.   But  it  is  not  now  the  rule. 

The  Shothole  Borer — The  shothole  borer 
has  done  some  damage  to  fruit-trees  in 
recent  years.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  dead  wood 
or  sick  trees.  .  Remove  the  source  of  infec- 
tion. That  is  the  easiest  way  to  prevent  its 
attacks.  It  has  three  broods.  Caustic  potash 
and  whale-oil  soap  applications  will  kill  them 
in  a  short  time. 

Young  Growths  for  Transplanting — A  very 
young  plant  seems  to  be  less  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  shock  of  transplanting  than  an 
older  one.  So  it  is  with  trees.  Senator 
Dunlap.  one  of  the  prominent  Illinois  fruit- 
growers, also  says  that  a  two-year  tree,  well 
grown,  is  best  for  planting. 

Cultivation  versus  Sod — For  level  lands, 
clean  surface  tillage,  with  cover  crops  for 
fall  and  winter,  is  the  right  thing,  while  sod- 
mulch  may  do  for  hillsides,  preventing  wash- 
outs. Thus  stated  by  Senator  Dunlap,  and 
endorsed  by  New  York  State  fruit  experts. 

Spray  or  Get  Out — The  orchardist  who 
does  not  spray,  will  soon  go  out  of  the  apple- 
growing  business.  This  also  comes  from 
Senator  Dunlap.  The  spray  calendar,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  fixed  formula.  It  has  been 
changing,  and  will  change  again. 

Mulch  No  Frost  Remedy — It  is  not  true 
that  keeping  the  ground  in  orchards  frozen 
by  means  of  a  mulch  will  retard  the  starting 
of  buds  on  trees.    Buds  are  independent  of 


the  roots  and  will  start  when  the  air  gets 
warm  enough.  Big  Illinois  apple-growers 
are  now  making  use  of  smudge-boxes  and 
have  been  very  successful  in  preventing 
damage  by  late  frosts.  , 

Selling  Orchard  Run  Now  Condemned— 
The  plan  of  selling  the  entire  crop  of  apple 
orchards  on  the  trees,  on  what  is  known  as 
"orchard  run,"  is  now  being  seriously  de 
nounced  as  mischievous.  It  leads  to  poor 
sorting  and  packing  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
who  wants  to  get  all  the  money  he  can  for 
the  poorer  grades  of  fruit.  No  man,  says 
Senator  Dunlap  again,  can  come  into  the 
orchard  from  the  outside  and  harvest  a  crop 
of  apples  at  less  expense  than  the  owner 
can  do  with  his  own  help  or  assisted  by 
neighbors.  To  do  away  with  this  system 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  horticulture. 

Food  for  Man — That  the  food  question 
is  a  great  problem,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Dunlap, 
is  undoubtedly  true.  The  American  house- 
wife should  learn  about  the  balanced  ration 
for  man.  rather  than  about  botany  and  other 
things,  which  are  soon  forgotten.  If  the 
feeding  of  the  race  were  looked  after  prop 
erly,  what  a  difference  it  would  make  in 
American  manhood  and  American  woman 
hood !  She  believes  that  the  American 
people  should  in  a  greater  measure  be  vege- 
table and  fruit  eaters.  Fruit-growers  are 
just  the  people  that  should  more  fully 
appreciate  their  opportunities.  Fruits  con- 
tain the  acids  that  the  human  stomach  is  in 
need  of.  Fruit-growers  should  set  a  good 
example  by  consuming  more  of  their  own 
products.  The  question  of  what  to  do  with 
our  fruit  products  would  then  settle  itself. 
No  child  is  naturally  irritable.  If  it  is  cross, 
perhaps  the  father  or  the  mother  ought  to 
be  punished.  The  trouble  is  most  likely  in 
the  feeding. 


Garden  Memoranda 

Nothing  better  for  commercial  asparagus 
growing  than  rich  sandy  loam.    If  you  don't 
have  it,  plant  on  any  soil  you  have,  but  let 
it  be  well  drained.     For  home  use,  plant 
any  way. 

Our  preference  for  making  a  new  aspara 
gus-bed  is  to  set  strong  one-year-old  plants, 
unless  we  desire  to  use  all  male  plants, 
which  are  known  to  be  better  producers,  s,In 
that  case,  we  must  select  the  plants  during 
the  bloom  of  the  second  year,  marking  the 
plants  that  have  only  male  blossoms  and 
rejecting  those  that  bear  seed-berries. 

For  white  or  "blanched"  asparagus-stalks 
set  the  plants  deep,  and  when  the  cutting 
season  approaches,  form  a  round  or  flat 
ridge  over  each  row,  say  six  inches  high. 

A  new  muskmelon  of  bush  habit  is  of- 
fered this  year  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
The  hills  can  be  made  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  the  melon  is  said  to  be  of  superb 
quality.    We  shall  see. 

We  are  getting  very  busy  now  in  green- 
house, or  with  hotbeds,  starting  all  sorts  of 
plants — on  the  bench,  in  flats,  in  flower-pots 
and  in  paper  boxes. 


You  cannot  disguise  work  in  any  sort  of 
shape  to  make  a  lazy  man  like  the  looks  of  it. 


The  Fox-Sparrow 

The  fox-sparrow  arrives  in  early  spring. 
The  mature  males  are  elegant  specimens, 
easily  equaling  the  hermit  thrush,  for  which 
it  is  often  mistaken.  Their  reddish-brown 
coats  glow  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  their 
loud  and  rich  song  attracts  attention  by  a 
sweetness  that  seems  entirely  out  of  place  in 
leafless  March.  They  are  migrants,  and  as 
such  they  are  in  one  place  only  two  weeks 
at  a  time.  In  the  north  they  are  present  in 
the  fall  and  in  the  spring. 

There  are  two  species.  Each  is  about  the 
other's  size ;  but  the  short,  thick,  conical  bill 
of  these  sparrows  should  identify  the  foxy 


finch.  Then,  too,  this  sparrow  sings  while 
it  is  with  us,  while  the  hermit  is  silent;  at 
least,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  It 
only  utters  its  alarm  notes  or  its  clucks. 
Look  for  "foxy"  among  the  brush-rows, 
weedy  pasture-lots,  open  woods  and  weedy 
roadsides. 

My  first  specimen  was  observed  in  our 
city  garden,  where  I  had  a  good  chance 
to  study  him  before  he  took  his,  all  too  sud- 
den, departure. 

The  chief  value  of  these  migrating  spar- 
rows, to  the  farmer,  is  that  they  come  at 
the  season  when  weed-seeds  are  very 
abundant.  Of  these  seeds  they  destroy  many 
tons  in  the  aggregate  in  a  few  weeks. 

H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  30,  1912 


HARLEY- DAVIDSON 


►  0  U  G  H   toads  become 
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bumps  and  stones  are  for- 
gotten  wben  yon  ride  the  new 
HARLEY  -  DAVIDSON,  the  only 
machine  with  a 


BARLEY-  DAViDSON 

mm 


SEAT. 

The  most  important  improvement  ill  the 
history  of  motorcycling. 

This  wonderful  invention  of  Mr.  Wm.  S. 
Harley — the  world's  foremost  motorcycle 
designer  and  engineer,  eliminates  the  last 
vestige  of  discomfort  from  motorcycling.  It 
makes  side  sway  and  twisting  of  the 
seat  impossible;  gives  a  lower  seat 
position — it  means  smooth,  easy, 
delightful  traveling  over  even  the 
worst  roads. 

TEN  MILES  FOR  ONE  CENT. 

The  "Barley  -  Davidson" 
carries  yon  10  miles  for 
1  cent,  and  S  times  as  fast 
as  a  horse  will  travel. 

Write  for  our  new 
booklet. 

Harley  -  Davidson 
Motor  Company 

519  A  St, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LngineJ 


KEROSENE 


Gasoline,  Distillate— Any  Fuel  Oil. 

Q  UALTTY  FIRST  We  Pay  tie 


Smooth  running,  steady 
powerful,  quiet.  Ten  ex- 
clusive features.  Flneap-i 
pearance.  Finished  seven  coats] 
engine  enamel. 

Greatest  value  In  the  en- 
gine world  lor  the  price 

Nam  berof  1912  exhibi- 
tion engines  ready  now. 
Get  one.  Special  price 
while  they  fast. 

Free  Trial 

No  obligations  t ill  s a t is- 

fled,  ij-jear Guarantee 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

1 12  Mullet  St,  Detroit  Mloti. 


Freight. 


10  DAYS9  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DONT 
PAY  A  CENT  if  yon  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 
nO  UflT  DIIV  a  birycle  or  a  pair 
UU  1111  I  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unJtaard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

Unti  uLn  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait*  write  it  now. 
TIRES.  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  ustial  prices. 

Mead  Cycie  Co., Dept.  H-83, Chicago 


QUAKER  CITY  MILLS  ?0V5U£. 

Sent  on  ten  days'  Fro©  trial.     Freight  paid 

23  styles  for  grinding  Corn  and  Cob,  Feed 
and  Table  Meal,  Shuck  and  Kaffir  Corn. 
Engines,  Feed  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers, 
etc.    Send  for  Catalog  and  low  prices. 

A.  W.  STRATJB  COMPANY 
Dept.  B   3733    Filbert  Sfu,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  X  3703*  So.  Asbland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


M?*  4  BUGGY  WHEELS?""/?',;  $&*J 

lirWsMh  With  Rubber  Tires,$18.45.    Tour  Wheels  Rerubber^d, 
|^^^^fl0.30.    I  make  wheels  %  to  i  in.  tread.    Tops,  $6.50, 
iSwaffiw  Shafts,  $2.19;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
XJX^I/ on  Umbrella  free.   Bay  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  7 
BTLIT  HICKORY  WHEEL  C0..507F  St,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Q_____  _    New  and  need  belting  and  pulleys. 

*jp*ay  nose   Write  us  direct  for  inside  rates. 
Atlantic  Manufacturing  Co.,         Wilmington,  Del. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep 
pegging  on  in  the  same  old  way,  barely 
making  a  living,  perhaps  without  steady 
employment.  They  don't  know  how  to  get 
a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your 
county  to  get  a  permanent  position  that  will 
pay  well.    It  is  mighty  pleasant  work,  and 

we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you 
do  now,  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  job, 
write  to  us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


raw™* 


C 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8. 10. 12, 14, 16. 18.20  ft 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Samson  Ave..  Freeport,  111. 
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Cvc!oneffncefiomCoasr(o«st 


Wherever  you  go,  from  one  end  of  the 

country  to  the  other,  you  will  find 

Cyclone   Ornamental  Lawn 
Fences  and  Farm  Gates 

They  are  the  badge  of  prosperity.  Found  around 
the  homes  of  the  farmers  who  are  successful,  who 
really  do  things — from  the  man  on  a  ten  acre  truck 
farm  to  the  rancher  with  ten  thousand  acres. 

Thereare  in  use  many  timesmoreCycloneFenceS 
and  Gates  than  othermakes,  and  no  other  brand  gives 
such  universal  satisfaction.    Merit  is  the  reason. 

We  are  Fence  and  Gate  Specialists,  devoting 
the  biggest,  best  equipped  fence  factory  in  the 
country  to  this  work  alone.  We  build  strength 
and  durability  into  our  fences  and  gates. ^ 

Cyclone  Fences    are  easily  put 

up.on  wooden  or  iron  posts,  and  are  self-adjusting 
to  uneven  ground.  The  fabric  is  made  of  big, 
strong,  heavily  galvanized  wires. 

Cyclone   Farm   Gates   are  light, 

strong,  indestructible.  Frames  are  high-carbon 
tubular  steel,  with  brazed  seams. 

Read  our  Fence  and  Gate  books.  The  books 
are  free — write  for  them  today. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO..  Dept.  17. 

Waukegan, 
Illinois. 


"I  Made  $20  Profit 

In  Spar*  Time.  Your  Goods  Are  Fine 
Sellers— a  Splendid  Agent's  Proposition." 

From  letter  o/  C.  E.  Katzes,  one  of  our  Agent* 

AG  E  NTS  loo%  profit 

Concentrated  Hon -Alcoholic  Food  Fla- 
vors. Perfumes  and  Toilet  Prepara- 
tions. Over  60  kinds,  pot  up  in  col- 
lapsible tabes.  Every  home  in  city 
or  country  a  possible  customer.  Quick 
sellers.  Good  repeaters.  Not  sold  in 
stores.  No  competition.  Fine  sample 
case  for  workers.  Start  while  it's 
new.  Don't  delay.  "WEITB  TODAY. 
American  Products  Co* 

5095  Sycamore  fit.,     Clnelnnati.  Ohio 


STROHGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-inch  Hog  Fence,  15c.  M 

~  47-inch  Farm  Fence,... 23Hc. 

60-inch  Poultry  Fence  30c. 

80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.40 


t 


Many  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  18  Winchester,  Ind. 


;i=»:k'Bt  rod  «J'F>  ~ 


RUSTPROOF  :  BULLSTRONG :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 
Special  low  barf/a  in  prices.    We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 

Send  for  catalog  lirown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

and  sample.  l>ept»  £1  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steellawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
,IOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


uir  flFECD  a  great  opportunity  to  men  or  women 
Wit  UrrCIl  agents.    Write  for  particulars  to 
KORTHWOOD   MFC.  CO.  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


i  LAWK  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries, 
oiled  Spring  Fence  CO. 
Bos   408    Winchester.  Ind. 


< 
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Farm  Notes 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EARN 
Fifty  Fine  Assorted  POST-CARDS? 

Then  write  to  us  to-day  and  say  that  you 
wish  to  earn  this  fine  lot  of  cards,  and  we 
will  at  once  send  you  samples  and  full  in- 
formation about  our  gift  offer.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Post-Card  Department  Springfield,  Ohio 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

1  CENTS  A  ROD 

-  2  for  18-in.  hog  fence. 
23Kc.  a  rod  for  47-in.  farm  fence. 
25c.  a  rod  for  60-in.  poultry  fence, 
■i  $  1 .40  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 

Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271  M  uncie.  Ind 


The  Tractor  Plow 

By  Berton  Braley 

Where  once  the  single  furrow  ran.  I  turn 
the  sod  in  ten  ; 
Where  once  the  blind  mole's  burrow  ran,  I 

serve  the  need  of  men. 
I  make  the  great  fields  ready  for  the  seed 

that  shall  be  sown, 
And  hold  my  pathway  steady  for  the  crops 

that  shall  be  grown. 
I  lighten  labor's  dreariness,  the  stress  on 

flesh  and  nerve, 
Knowing  not  rest  or  weariness — I  serve ! 

Lightly  I  do  what  many  a  team  would  do 

with  sweat  and  strain, 
That  man  may  realize  his  dream  of  waving 

golden  grain, 
That  where  the  crooked  stick  once  scratched 

when  earth  was  at  the  mora 
The  bounteous,  fields  may  now  be  thatched 

with  wheat  and  oats    and  corn. 
No  creature  frail  of  chance  am  I  that  any 

doubt  may  swerve, 
Yet  Lord  of  True  Romance  am  I — I  serve ! 

Before  my  plowshares'  sabering  the  waste 

and  weeds  give  way, 
I  spare  the  sweat  and  laboring  that  turned 

the  farmer  gray, 
I  toil  to  bring  prosperity  for  all  the  world 

that  heeds, 

I  sing  no  song  of  charity,  but  one  of  work 
and  deeds, 

I  know  not  fear  or  bravery,  I  know  not  sloth 

or  verve, 
But  glory  in  my  slavery — I  serve  ! 

Amid  the  steel-mill's  hammering  men  formed 

me  to  their  will 
That  all  the  hungry  clamoring  of  cities  might 

be  still, 

That  I  might  aid  to  till  the  soil  in  answer 
to  the  call, 

The  call  for  wheat  and  corn  and  oil  to  feed 

the  world  and  all  ; 
For  mine  the  task  laborious  from  which  I 

may  not  swerve, 
The  destiny  most  glorious — I  serve  ! 


The  Winning  Farm  Organization 

A good  way,  no  doubt,  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  community  organizations  in 
the  rural  district  would  be  to  tell  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  some  locality 
where  such  an  organization  is  in  operation. 
In  this  way  we  would  get  the  practical 
workings  of  the  society. 

The  organization  which  we  will  mention 
here  was  started  about  ten  years  ago.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  many  farmers  and 
many  city  people  who  say  that  the  farmers 
are  too  selfish  and  too  pig-headed  to  stick 
together,  this  organization  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. Practically  every  farmer  in  that  com- 
munity within  a  radius  of  two — yes,  three — 
miles  of  the  meeting-place  takes  an  active 
part  in  it. 

When  the  movement  was  first  started,  one 
old  gentleman  said  :  "It's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here,  because  none  of  the  neighbors 
can  get  along  with  each  other  now,  espe- 
cially the  women."  (The  organization  was 
for  everyone — the  farmers,  their  wives  and 
their  sons  and  daughters.)  "Why,"  contin- 
ued the  old  fellow  earnestly,  "if  Christ 
Himself  should  happen  to  come  into  this 
neighborhood  and  be  in  need  of  a  new 
coat,  everyone  would  get  to  scrapping  about 
what  color  it  ought  to  be.  One  would  want 
it  red  with  little  white  dots,  another  would 
want  it  plain  blue  and  others  would  want  it 
to  be  of  Scotch  plaid." 

The  old  fellow  changed  his  mind,  how- 
ever; and  now,  although  quite  feeble,  he 
attends  the  meetings,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
active  members. 

The  preliminary  work,  that  of  getting 
enough  neighbors  interested,  took  consider- 
able time ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
persistence  of  those  who  took  the  initiative, 
the  movement  would  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  There  are  always  skeptics  like 
the  old  fellow  mentioned ;  then  there  are 
others  who  get  the  idea  that  the  promoters 
have  some  selfish  motives  in  mind,  and 
there  are  still  others  who  are  apparently 
satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are — they 
would  "just  as  soon  stay  at  home,  anyway." 
In  trying  to  effect  an  organization  of  this 
kind,  one  must  have  no  conscience  whatever, 
and  one's  back  must  be  broad. 

When  those  who  had  assumed  the  leader- 
ship in  the  movement  thought  that  the  time 
was  ripe,  they  passed  out  the  word  that 
there  would  be  a  meeting  at  the  little  cross- 
roads schoolhouse,  which  was  located  in 
about  the  central  part  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  arranged  a  musical  program,  because 
they  knew  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
get  more  of  the  farmers  together — everyone 
likes  music.  At  this  meeting  a  temporary 
presiding  officer  was  appointed  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  meet  the  following 
week  for  the  permanent  organization. 

At  the  next  meeting  there  were  eleven 
who  pledged  themselves  to  do  all  they  could 


to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  organization, 
and  it  was  evident  in  their  earnestness  that 
they  meant  business. 

Each  meeting-night  after  that,  which  was 
every  two  weeks,  new  members  were  added 
to  the  list,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the 
little  schoolhouse  was  not  adequate.  The 
next  move  was  to  find  a  place  that  was  large 
enough.  They  did  so  by  erecting  a  hall  of 
their  own. 

In  this  community  where  the  organization 
was  formed  the  farmers  are  not  very  pros- 
perous, owing  to  the  fact  that  their  soil  is 
not  overly  productive.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  number  of  good  farms,  but  such  are 
in  the  minority.  Therefore,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  a  hall  should  be  built,  the 
money  was  not  raised  by  subscription,  as 
one  would  expect  it  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
community. 

The  Organization  Grew  Rapidly 

This  is  the  way  they  proceeded :  One  of 
the  members,  who  was  a  carpenter,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft 
plans  of  the  building ;  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  up  a  desirable  location 
that  could  be  purchased,  and  another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  look  after  the 
financial  backing. 

The  building  plans,  together  with  esti- 
mates of  materials  and  costs  of  materials, 
were  laid  before  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  location  was  selected  and  financial 
aid  was  procured.  The  money  required  to 
pay  for  the  materials  and  ground  was  ob- 
tained from  a  bank  in  a  near-by  town ;  and, 
in  addition  to  giving  a  mortgage  on  the 
building  and  lot,  each  member  of  the  organ- 
ization signed  the  notes  that  were  given 
on  long  time.  Although  it  does  not  take 
many  words  to  tell  of  this,  nevertheless  con- 
siderable time  was  consumed  before  the  final 
arrangements  were  made. 

It  took  a  very  short  time  to  put  up  the 
building  after  the  materials  were  on  the 
ground,  because  nearly  every  member  came 
to  aid  in  the  work — women  as  well  as  men. 
The  work  was  pro  rated,  and  each  member 
was  supposed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  or  pay  someone  else  to  do  it  for  him 
or  her,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Those  who  have  never  partaken  in  any- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  cannot  imagine 
the  good  it  did  those  people  in  that  com- 
munity to  be  there  working  together  on 
something  in  which  they  were  interested  in 
common.  If  there  ever  was  a  joyful  occa- 
sion, the  building  of  that  structure — a 
monument  to  their  cooperative  spirit — was 
one.  The  dedication  of  that  hall  was  an 
occasion  that  can  never  be  erased  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  participated. 

Although  there  were  no  additional  ex- 
penses other  than  the  Gost  of  the  lot  and 
the  materials,  the  notes  given  to  procure 
money  for  these  were  not  all  paid  until 
October,  1911.  This  will  seem  strange,  no 
doubt,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  a  community  blessed  with  an  excess  of 
this  world's  goods.  Now,  however,  the  hall 
is  paid  for  and  those  neighbors  are  a  proud 
lot  of  people  you  may  be  sure. 

What  Made  the  Work  a  Success  ? 

The  motives  of  the  organization  are  to 
promote  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
sides  of  farm  life.  The  organization  has 
cemented  that  neighborhood  together  with 
ties  of  friendship  that  can  never  be  broken; 
it  has  provided  a  place  where  questions  per- 
taining to  farm  subjects  can  be  discussed; 
it  has  provided  entertainment  where  there 
was  very  little  before,  and  it  has  had  a 
wonderfully  marked  influence  in  bettering 
the  moral  conditions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  to 
settle  the  petty  troubles  that  arise  among 
its  members.  There  is  a  committee  to  look 
after  all  such  affairs  and  adjust  them.  The 
sick  are  cared  for,  the  laggard  is  spurred  on, 
the  needy  assisted,  and  there  is  a  neighborly 
feeling  prevailing  here  which  is  not  found 
in  localities  where  the  get-together  spirit 
has  not  taken  possession. 

The  germ  of  sociability  is  not  dead  in 
farm  communities,  it  is  just  dormant.  It 
springs  to  life  instantly  when  brought  out 
into  the  sunlight  of  neighborliness. 

Each  meeting-night  the  farmers  in  that 
neighborhood  congregate  at  their  hall  to 
visit,  to  listen  to  an  entertaining  program 
and  to  discuss  farm  affairs  and  current 
events.  They  have  something  to  look  for- 
ward to  as  they  go  about  their  daily  farm 
work,  and  those  farmers  get  more  true  pleas- 
ure out  of  life  than  any  city  man  can  ever 
get  out  of  life  in  town. 

It  is  possible  to  form  a  simi'ar  organisa- 
tion in  any  farm  community.  It  will  take 
time  and  patience  to  do  it,  but  it  is  worth 
while.  Issac  L.  Totten. 


One  Mississippi  Boy 

'■pHE  prizes  which  have  been  offered  by  the 
*  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  course,  please  me,  for  I  have  won  one 
of  them.  And  the  best  part  of  the  prize 
was  the  trip  to  Washington,  where  I  was 
able  to  see  many  things  of  interest. 

Yes,  I  raised  227  1/16  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre.  I  say  that  positively  to  those  who 
are  doubting  the  fact.  But  I  do  not  deserve 
so  much  more  credit  than  many  other  boys 
in  Mississippi,  for  there  were  several  who 


Ask  this  question  first: 

11  Will  the  roofing  stay 
waterproof?" 

The  surface  of  any  roof- 
ing may  be  made  attrac- 
tive, but  to  be  sure  the 
roofing  will  last  you  want 
to  know  what  it's  made  of. 

'the  trinidad-lake-asphali 


is  made  of  Nature's  ever- 
lasting waterproofer — as- 
phalt from  the  world-fa- 
mous Trinidad  Lake.  Its 
valuable  natural  oils  do 
not  dry  out  like  the  so- 
called  asphalts  made  by 
man.  Natural  asphalt 
gives  Gervasco  life  and 
resistance. 

The  surface  of  Genasco 
is  handsome — mineral  or 
smooth;  and  it  is  lastingly 
waterproof  through  and 
through. 

Comes  in  rolls.  Ready  for 
anybody  to  lay.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
us  for  samples  and  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet.  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
prevents  nail-leaks  and 
waterproofs  seams  without 
cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 
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Columbus  Buggy 

One  Price — One  Quality— Novic 

50,000  best  Columbus  Buggies  ever  made 
—exactly  alike — one  quality— one  price — of- 
fered this  year  direct  at  only  «1  factory  profit 
on  eacb  to  us.  We've  reorganized  whole 
factory  to  make  this.  5  weeks  Free 
Trial— 2  year  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Write.  Big  Facts 
Portfolio  Free. 

Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
2021  So.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


Bees  on  the  Farm  b^cS 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  264,  Medina,  Ohio 


All  Sizes 
from  IV2 
to  36 
H.P, 


Write  for  Our  Big 
Engine  Catalogue 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  Big  illustrated  catalog. 

A  catalog  that  contains  valuable  information 
about  Stationary  Engines  —  their  design  —  con- 
struction— care  and  operation. 

Tells  you  and  shows  you  in  a  clear,  easy-to* 
understand  manner  all  about  our  complete  line  of 
high  grade  Stationary  Engines.  Combinations  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  lowest  possible  prices. 

Material,  Workmanship  and  Power 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  have  been  manufacturing  and  selling  Gas- 
oline Engines  for  years— we  know  the  business— 
we  have  a  big  factory — up-to-date  equipment  and 
the  experience  that  enables  us  to  build  Stationary 
Engines  and  build  them  right. 

Engines  that  we  can  guarantee  in  the  broadest 
and  fairest  possible  manner. 

Don't  forget  to  write  for  the  big  catalog— do  it 
today— and  ask  about  30  day  trial  offer. 

Gray  Motor  Co., 367  U.S. Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mick 
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The  Guaranteed 
Spring  Tonic 

for  Horses  and  Cattle 

Nothing  like  it  to  get  animals  quickly  into  con- 
dition. It  causes  them  to  shed  their  winter 
coat  earlier  than  usual  and  keeps  them  look- 
ing sleek  and  healthy — ready  for  hard  work. 

Animal 
Regulator 

keeps  all  live  stock  in  good  health  by  enabling  them 
to  thoroughly  digest  all  the  nourishment  in  their  feed. 

This  enables  feeders  of  horses,  cows,  ho^s  and 
sheep  to  make  more  money  on  every  pound  of  feed 
used     It  is  the  admitted  grain  saver  the  world  over. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  has  made  and  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  horse  owners  and  farmers  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  many  years. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

You  can  try  it  at  our  risk.  Our  dealers  will  refund 
your  money  if  Pratts  Preparations  fail  to  make  good. 

25  lbt  vail  $3.50 — also  in  smaller  pack' 
ages  and  one  hundred  pound  bags. 


Drop  us  a  postal  for  our  valuable  FREE 
Stock  Book.  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
guarantees  more  eggs  and  better  fowls. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.   Dept.,  56,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


Before  After         clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
52-00  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  foi 
Bpecial  instructions  and  Book  8  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re- 
moves Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens.  Braises.  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F..  23  Temple  Si.,  Springfield, Mass, 
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E  WOULD  LIKE  to  arrange  with  some  party  own- 
ing a  small  farm,  to  raise  QCI  RIAI8  UASCQ 
on  a  liberal  scale.  Address:  DtLUIHn  n  <4  it  E  3 
Manager  Pope,  310  West  56th  St..  Sen  York 


WANTED: 


Men  to  become  independent 
farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car- 
olina, The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."  Leads  for  large 
profits  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  C.  Van 
JJETTVEN,  816  Southern  Bldg..  Wilmington.  N.  C. 


raised  high-yielding  corn.  One  boy  gathered 
225  bushels,  several  went  as  high  as  200 
bushels,  and  there  were  many  in  the  100- 
bushel  class. 

The  land  on  which  I  raised  my  corn  is 
just  ordinary  land.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
called  poor  land.  It  lies  in  the  piney-woods 
country.  The  soil  is  rather  shallow,  but 
underneath  it  is  a  good  clay  subsoil.  But  if 
I  give  my  record  just  as  I  reported  it,  all 
these  facts  will  be  stated.  Here  is  my 
report : 

The  amount  of  land  planted  and  culti- 
vated was  one  acre. 

The  soil  was  dark  upland,  twelve  inches 
deep. 

The  subsoil  was  a  red  clay. 

Corn  grew  on  the  land  last  year. 

The  land  had  been  farmed  eight  years. 

The  land  was  first  broken  in  December, 
1910,  and  again  in  March,  1911. 

Condition  of  land  at  time  of  planting  was 
good. 

Was  planted  April  15th. 

Variety  of  seed  planted,  "New  Era." 

Width  of  rows,  three  feet. 

Plants  were  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 
drill,  usually  two  stalks  to  the  hill. 

The  only  fertilizer  used  was  eleven  loads 
of  barn-yard  manure. 

The  stand  of  corn  was  splendid. 

It  was  given  surface  cultivation  once  each 
week  until  in  silk. 

Average  yield  of  land  around  this  plat, 
twenty-eight  bushels. 

Have  carefully  selected  in  the  field  for 
next  year's  crop. 

The  cost  of  this  acre  of  corn  is  estimated 
as  follows  : 

Rent  of  land    $5.00 

Preparation  of  seed-bed    2.00 

Cost  of  seed   25 

Cost  of  planting  50 

Cost  of  manure   11.00 

Cost  of  distributing   8.00 

Cost  of  cultivation    2.50 

Cost  of  gathering   ,  2.00 

Total   $31.25 

Average  cost  per  bushel,  14  cents. 

This  corn  was  well  worth  75  cents  per 
bushel,  or  $170.25.  Deducting  the  cost  of 
production,  there  is  left  $139  as  profit  for 
the  acre. 

I  think  this  is  a  pretty  fair  profit  on  land 
that  would  sell  for  $25  to  $30  per  acre. 
There  are  ten  thousand  of  us  boys  in  the 
work  this  next  year,  so  the  Washington  men 
say.  I  expect  to  hear  of  some  big  work 
being  done.  Already  reports  would  indicate 
that  this  season  will  be  even  a  greater  one 
than  last.  Bennie  Bef.son. 


Let  an  I  H  C  Engine 
Save  You  Hours  of  Drudgery 

WHY  should  you  waste  hours  of  valuable  time  sawing  wood, 
pumping  water,  shelling  corn,   or  turning  a  grindstone  by 
hand  when  a  few  cents'  worth  of  gasoline  in  an  I  H  C  engine 
will  do  it  all  and  let  you  use  your  time  for  important,  profitable  work? 

An  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  furnish  cheap,  steady,  dependable 
power  for  running  the  pump,  woodsaw,  feed  grinder,  corn  sheller, 
grindstone,  emery  wheel,  cream  separator,  churn,  washing  machine, 
wringer,  etc.  It  furnishes  power  to  sharpen  plows  and  disks,  light  the 
farm  buildings,  and  do  many  other  kinds  of  work. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

have  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  reliability  and  durability.  They 
are  simple.  They  are  economical  of  fuel.  From  every  point  of  view 
an  I  H  C  engine  is  the  most  satisfactory  engine  youcouldbuy. 

They  are  made  in  all  styles,  vertical  and  horizontal, 
portable  and  stationary,  air  and  water-cooled,  in  sizes  from 
1  to50-H.  P.,  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Gasolene  and  kerosene  tractors,  12  to 
45-H.  P.    Sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  grinding  outfits,  etc. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  engine  and  explain  its 
good  points.  For  catalogues  and  full  information,  see  him,  or, 
write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have 
any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage, 
irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send 
themto  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Useful  Bacteria 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  our  discus- 
sion of  the  changes  which  bacteria  bring 
about,  it  will  be  well  to  get  clearly  in  mind 
the  kinds  of  bacteria  that  are  useful  to  man, 
particularly  to  the  farmer. 

Bacteria  and  Milk — Bac- 
teria are  responsible  for  the 
souring  of  milk,  the  ripening 
of  cream  for  butter-making 
and  in  part  for  the  ripening 
of  cheese. 

Bacteria  and  Decay — Decay  is  the  means 
used  by  nature  to  get  rid  of  all  refuse.  Not 
only  are  the  waste  materials  eliminated,  but 
are  converted  into  food 
for   growing  plants. 
Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant   steps    in  this 
process   are  brought 
about  by  bacteria  in  the 

soil.  For  example,  they  change  the  barn- 
yard manure  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  food 
by  the  crops. 

Bacteria  and  Other  Fertilizers — Many  of 
the  commercial  and  other  fertilizers  used  are 
of  no  value  to  the  crop  grown  until  they 
have  been  changed  and  modified  by  the 
bacteria  in  the  soil. 

Bacteria  and  Nitrogen— Bacteria  living 
free  in  the  soil  or  on  the  roots  of  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  peas  and 
clover,  constantly  enrich 
the  soil  by  securing  plant- 
food  in  the  form  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and 
putting  it  into  the  soil  in 
such  form  that  it  is  even- 
tually used  by  the  crops. 
But  for  these  bacteria, 
most  soils  would  quickly 
become  sterile  and  refuse  to  support  plants. 

Bacteria  and  Foods — Vinegar  is  produced 
by  bacteria,  cider 
and  wine  by  the  i  sy 
closely  related 
molds;  silage, 
dill  pickles 
and  similar  fer- 
mented foods  are 
preserved  by  the 
activity  of  bac- 
teria that  form 
acids    that  are 

responsible  for  the  souring,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  growth  of  decay-producing 
forms.  R.  E.  Buchanan. 
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Winter's  last  touch 


Making  Good  Roads 

Five  years  ago  the  people  of  this  Missouri 
community  supposed  the  automobile  would 
never  come  into  prominence  here,  because 
the  roads  were  so  bad. 

But  here  and  there  a  farmer  found  pleas- 
ure in  having  a  good  road  along  his  farm, 
and  realized  that  as  the  road  became  better 
his  farm  would  increase  in  value.  So  he 
applied  the  drag  whenever  he  could  spare 
an  hour  for  that  purpose.  Often  as  I  have 
dragged  the  road  which  passes  my  home,  I 
have  gone  on  past  a  neighbor's  place.  When 
I  passed,  he  usually  accosted  me  and  said 
dragging  was  just  what  the  road  needed,  and 
he  rarely  failed  to  give  me  instructions  as  to 
how  the  work  should  be  done.  He  had 
learned  how,  you  know,  by  observation  ! 

Well,  this  patch-work  went  on  till  the 
beginning  of  1911.  Then  the  Commercial 
Club  of  my  home  town  took  it  up,  hoping  to 
bring  the  town  into  prominence  and  increase 
business.  Then  also  when  they  wished  to 
take  a  trip  out  into  the  country,  that  trip 
would  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread. 

Steadily  the  automobiles  increased  in 
number,  and  at  present  there  are  more  than 
fifty.  The  owners  of  these  machines,  as 
well  as  other  business  men  of  the  town, 
were  appealed  to  by  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  $400  was  raised  for  good. roads. 

A  committee  was  then  chosen  to  carry  on 
the  work.  They  decided  to  have  six  of  the 
roads  leading  out  of  town  dragged  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  So  six  King  drags 
were  made  at  a  cost  of  $27.  They  were 
mostly  of  cypress,  and  although  they  were 
light,  they  did  effective  work  when  properly 
used. 

After  these  were  made,  the  committee 
advertised  for  a  farmer  on  each  route  to 
drag  it.  In  due  time  men  were  hired.  My 
brother  and  I  took  the  route  on  which  we 
live.  We  were  supposed  to  use  two  horses 
on  the  drag  and  to  drag  whenever  the  road 
needed  it,  dragging  the  ten  miles  in  one 
day  for  $3.  We  found  out  on  the  first  trip 
that  two  good  horses  could  not  do  the  work 
satisfactorily.  To  do  effective  work,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  stand  on  the  front  edge 
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of  the  drag.  So  we  put  on  three  and  some- 
times four  horses,  as  we  wished  not  only  to 
do  satisfactory  work,  but  to  have  the  best 
road  leading  out  of  the  town.  We  com- 
menced dragging  about  the  15th  of  January, 
1911,  and  quit  November  7,  1911.  During 
this  time  we  dragged  twenty  times,  receiving 
$60,  or  $6  per  mile.  The  work  could  prob- 
ably be  done  for  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $8  per 
mile.  Now  the  committee's  work  has 
stopped  for  lack  of  funds,  but  the  roads 
were  left  with  a  hard  surface  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  deep.  They  are  shedding 
the  winter  rains. 

Although  the  committee  may  think  their 
work  a  failure  and  their  funds  wasted,  yet, 
as  they  had  hoped,  the  work  is  being  taken 
up  by  the  roadmasters,  and  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal roads  in  the  country  are  being  dragged. 
They  have  also  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
teaching  the  people  to  appreciate  good  roads, 
getting  them  so  used  to  having  them  that 
they  will  not  now  do  without  them  at  any 
cost.  Farmers  have  also  found  that  to  have 
a  good  road  it  is  not  necessary  to  macadam- 
ize it.  Put  a  King  drag  on  it  with  a  good 
team  hitched  to  it,  and  a  man  who  knows 
how  on  top  of  the  drag,  and  a  road  that  is  as 
good  as  a  macadamized  one,  and  one  more 
pleasant  to  ride  over,  will  be  the  result. 

Beside  initiating  good  roads,  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  composed  mostly  of  young  men, 
has  awakened  a  town  which  has  been  asleep 
for  forty  years,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  booming  towns  in  the  State. 

Wm.  A.  Faulk. 


It's  Fair,  Isn't  It? 

ax  Ohio  reader  takes  exception  to  what  we 
*»  said  in  talking  about  the  mail-order 
houses  in  our  issue  of  February  3d.  His 
statements  are  so  fairly  expressed  that  the 
entire  letter  is  herewith  printed.    He  says : 

I  do  not  see  much  wrong  about  the  mail- 
order people  making  a  leader  of  sugar,  or 
anything  else  for  that  matter.  Any  merchant 
can  meet  any  price  or  proposition  which  the 
mail-order  people  make,  on  the  same  terms 
and  in  the  same  quantity.  Nor  do  I  see 
anything  wrong  about  your  putting  in  their 
ads.,  if  you  believe  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer  to  deal  with  them.  Nor  do  I  believe 
the  retail  merchant  to  be  so  incompetent  as 
to  fail  to  grasp  the  situation  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  meet  it. 

You  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
grocer  is  asking  the  farmer  to  be  "loyal"  to 
him  when  he  says  the  farmer  should  be  edu- 
cated to  deal  at  home.  I  think  it  is  as  much, 
or  more,  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and 
that  of  his  neighbor  to  deal  with  his  home 
merchant  as  it  is  to  the  merchant  himself. 

The  merchant  will  probably  live  even  if 
he  has  to  go  into  other  business,  but  if  his 
business  is  cut  down  one  half,  he  must  be 
satisfied  with  less  income  and  he  buys  less, 
both  of  goods  and  produce  to  sell,  as  it  cuts 
the  population,  and  the  consumption  of  the 
town  and  of  the  stuff  which  he  buys  for  his 
own  use.  And  as  he  does  less  business,  he 
must  make  a  larger  profit,  especially  if  he 
extends  credit.  He  does  this,  not  because 
he  gets  a  big  price,  but  because  he  extends 
credit  and  carries  a  man  for  six  months  at 
a  time.  Besides,  very  often,  he  delivers 
goods  in  the  country  several  miles.  He 
naturally  must  get  a  larger  profit  than  the 
mail-order  house  who  does  none  of  these 
things. 

You  say  if  a  farmer  cannot  save  10  per 
cent,  by  sending  away,  he  will  not  bother, 
but  from  what  has  come  under  my  personal 
observation  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
known  of  people  sending  to  the  mail-order 
people  and  paying  more  than  the  goods 
would  cost  right  here  at  the  stores,  simply 
because  they  did  not  count  the  freight  and 
other  expense. 

There  is  a  great  wave  of  popularity  among 
the  farmers  toward  the  mail-order  houses, 
and  they  do  not  count  the  cost  nor  stop  to 
think  that  in  a  few  years,  even  if  they  save 
10  per  cent,  on  their  purchases,  that  that 
amount  will  be  taken  from  them  ten  times 
over  in  reducing  the  value  of  their  farms 
and  farm  products  by  removing  the  market 
farther  and  farther  away,  and  that  they 
must  pay  freight  ^charges  on  their  staple 
articles  and  lose  the  sale  altogether  on  per- 
ishable stuff,  because  of  the  loss  of  their 
home  market. 

If  half  the  farmers  in  a  community  send 
away  for  their  goods,  it  cuts  the  population 
and  importance  of  their  town  down  one  half, 
cuts  the  purchasing  power  of  the  town  one- 
half  and  destroys  half  the  market  for  the 
farmers'  produce. 

In  fact,  it  lowers  the  value  of  the  very 
farm  a  man  lives  on  when  he  sends  away 
for  his  goods. 

You  talk  of  the  pooling  and  price-fixing 
of  the  lumber  trade,  but,  except  probably  in 
a  very  few  instances,  there  have  been 
neither,  and  a  little  later  it  will  be  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  retail  lumber  trade 
is  not  guilty  and  has  done  nothing  contrary 
to  the  Sherman  law.  The  most  of  the  howl 
about  it  has  been  traceable  to  the  mail-order 
houses  and  has  been  without  substantial 
foundation.  It  has  been  used  as  advertising 
by  them. 

Now  in  conclusion,  in  my  business  here  I 
always  meet  the  prices  of  the  mail-order 
houses,  not  in  the  regular  course  of  trade, 
but  on  the  same  terms — namely,  when  a 
customer  quotes  a  price  of  a  catalogue  house. 
I  tell  him  I  will  take  the  money  plus  the 
freight  and  postage  and  price  of  the  money- 
order,  and  deliver  him  the  goods  a  week  or 
so  later.  Probably  it  will  be  of  better  quality 
than  he  would  get  from  the  catalogue  house, 
and  I  will  still  make  money.  I  do  not  claim 
to  give  him  credit,  delivery  service,  or  give 
him  the  goods  when  he  decides  he  needs 
them,  but  I  do  claim  to  give  him  a  square 
deal  and  a  better  one  than  the  mail-order 
houses.  J.  E.  Doudn-a. 
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WHAT  about  politics?  Don't  ask 
me.  You"  Farm  and  Fireside 
readers  have  been  doing  the 
guessing,  and  it  merely  happens 
that  the  editor  has  turned  over  to  me  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  first  statistics  on  the 
guess.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  you  certainly 
are  some  guessers. 

I  recollect,  back  in  1896,  I  saw  a  straw- 
vote  of  my  own  State's  sentiment,  for  every 
county.  I  projected  that  test  over  the  State, 
in  proper  proportion,  and  figured  McKinley 
over  60,000  plurality.  Being  younger  and 
less  conservative  than  now,  I  bet  all  I  could 
scrape  or  borrow  on  McKinley  getting  over 
40,000.    I  won. 

Now,  the  editor  has  taken  a  vote  of  sub- 
scribers— about  40,000  of  them — and  sent 
the  results  to  me  to  figure  out  what  they 
mean.  I'm  doing  it  in  this  letter ;  and  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  don't  bet ;  certainly  not 
on  elections ;  'specially  not  this  year.  If  I 
were,  to  guess,  it  would  be  that  for  many 
elections  to  come  folks  will  look  back  to 
1912  and  discourse  about  the  marvels  of 
this  year ;  how  the  expected  didn't  happen, 
and  the  unexpected  did ;  how  the  wise  ones 
were  fooled  and  the  fools  panned  out  the 
wisdom,  and  so  on.  . 

The  United  States  is  Progressive 

The  plain  people  of  this  country,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  are  progressive 
by  a  huge  majority.  The  figures  of  this 
poll  show  it.  The  Farm  and  Fireside  poll 
is  probably  the  best,  most  representative 
and  reliable  ever  taken  at  this  stage  of  a 
campaign.  It  doesn't  pretend  to  speak  for 
anybody  but  farmers.  It  shows  that  among 
them  Roosevelt  is  their  first  choice,  by 
almost  as  many  votes  as  all  other  candidates 
put  together — Republicans,  Democrats  and 
Socialists.  For  Roosevelt  gets  16,903  first- 
choice  votes,  out  of  36,602  ballots.  Taft 
runs  second,  but  gets  only  a  little  more  than 
one  vote  to  every  four  for  Roosevelt.  Bryan 
comes  third,  with  just  a  shade  fewer  than 
Taft  polls.  The  first  choice  polled  for  all 
the  candidates  who  received  votes  were : 

Roosevelt   16,903 

Taft   4,228 

Bryan    4,173 

La  Follette    2,596 

Wilson    2715 

Harmon    1,708 

Debs    1,507 

Clark    1,402 

Hughes    501 

Underwood    432 

Cummins   265 

Carter  H.  Harrison    118 

Knox    54 

These  names  only  were  on  the  ballot  sent 
out. 

Keeping  in  mind  now  that  these  votes 
represent  every  State  in  the  Union,  we  are 
compelled  to  realize  right  at  the  outset  that 
the  total  vote  cast  for  Bryan,  Clark,  Harmon, 
La  Follette,  Wilson  and  Taft,  aggregating 
16,822,  was  a  trifle  less  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
alone  received ! 

Whether  you  are  for  Taft  or  Roosevelt, 
for  Harmon  or  Wilson,  for  Calhoun  or 
Jackson,  for  Hamilton  or  Jefferson,  for 
Federal  or  State  sovereignty ;  whether  you 
are  a  Christian  or  a  heathen,  blond  or  bru- 
nette, Socialist  or  individualist — you  can't 
contemplate  those  figures  without  getting  a 
distinct  impression  that  the  people  have  a 
distinct  leaning  in  the  general  direction  of 
Oyster  Bay. 

This  is  not  the  only  remarkable  thing 
these  figures  show.  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Socialist,  has  more  votes  than  Champ  Clark, 
and  almost  as  many  as  Judson  Harmon.  In 
a  large  city,  t,his  would  not  be  surprising. 
But  it  represents  actual  sentiment  of  real 
farmers.  Nobody  was  asked  to  vote  in 
this  poll  except  subscribers. 

My  explanation  of  the  Debs  vote  is  that 
the  folks  think  that  way  about  it. 

Some  Men  are  Last-Ditchers 

In  studying  the  second  and  third  choices 
indicated  on  the  ballots,  I  find  that  Debs, 
Bryan,  Taft  and  Roosevelt  are  all  particu- 
larly strong  in  the  first-choice  column.  That 
is,  these  men  are  less  likely  to  have  any 
second  choice  than  Wilson,  or  La  Follette, 
or  Clark,  or  Harmon  men.  Roosevelt, 
while  getting  16,903  first-choice  votes,  got 
only  4,733  second-choice  and  1,480  third- 
choice  votes.  But  La  Follette,  while  getting 
only  2,596  first-choice  votes,  got  5,030  for 
second  choice  and  almost  as  many  for  third. 
Debs  got  1,507  first-choice  votes  and  only 
304    second    choice ;    on    the    other  hand, 
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What  Subscribers  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Have  Had  to  Say.    The  Farmers  of  the  United 

States  Speak  Strongly  for  Roosevelt 


By  Judson  C.  Welliver 
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Champ  Clark  received  1,402  first-choice  votes 
and  a  few  over  2,200  second-choice  votes. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  man  who 
admits  a  second  choice  isn't  really  for  his 
first  choice.  My  own  observation  of  politics 
goes  a  long  way  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
The  followers  of  Bryan,  Debs  and  Roosevelt 
are  last-ditchers ;  they  expect  to  stay  to 
the  finish. 

Governor  Wilson  is  the  one  important 
candidate  whose  strength  seems  to  be  based 
on  intellectual  conviction  rather  than  on  per- 
sonal devotion,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  received  almost  equal  numbers  of  first, 
second  and  third  choice  votes — 2,715,  2,654 
and  2,724,  respectively;  No  other  candidate 
balanced  up  the  three  columns  so  evenly, 
and,  just  as  an  amateur  psychologist  with 
some  experience  in  such 
tests,  I  think  this  means 
that  Wilson  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  people  who  do 
not  name  him  as  first 
choice,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Democratic 
list,  and  perhaps  than  any 
other  man  of  either  party. 

The  most  remarkable 
thing  is  that  Roosevelt 
leads  every  other  candi- 
date, in  every  section  of 
the  country.  In  the  south- 
ern group  of  States, 
composed  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky, 
Roosevelt  got  1,963  on 
first  choice,  and  Bryan, 
988;  Clark,  374;  Harmon, 
377  ;  Wilson,  825,  and 
Taft,  683.  The  figures 
from  southern  farmers  are 
particularly  interesting,  be- 
cause, with  the  exception 
of  Roosevelt  and  Taft, 
n  o  Republican  received 
any  significant  support 
in  that  section.  Roose- 
velt got  three  times  as  many  as  Taft. 
But  this  does  not  mean  three  times  the 
political  strength ;  for  federal  office-holders 
who  control  the  Republican  party  in  the 
South  do  not  live  on  rural  routes.  The 
southern  farmers,  among  whom  Farm  and 
Fireside  circulates,  are  three  tov  one  for 
Roosevelt  as  against  Taft ;  but  with  the 
office-holders  solid  for  Taft,  nothing  short 
of  a  great  popular  uprising  will  take  many 
southern  delegates  from  him. 

The  Standpoint  of  New  England 

Another  interesting  section  under  the 
microscope  is  New  England.  Here  again 
Roosevelt  leads  Taft  among  farmers  by  a 
little  more  than  two  to  one,  the  figures 
being : 

Roosevelt,  728;  Taft,  354;  Harmon,  348; 
Wilson,  119;  Clark,  65;  Bryan,  88;  Debs, 
27;  La  Follette,  49;  Underwood,  37; 
Hughes,  71 ;  Cummins,  38. 

The  vote  shows  Roosevelt  a  strong  favor- 
ite in  the  Middle  Western  States,  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  Bryan  is  the  favorite  Democrat 
in  this  section.  As  this  group  of  States  and 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin are  likely  to  decide  the  election, 
these  figures  are  vital.  Here  are  the  first, 
second  and  third  choice  votes  for  the  Mid- 
Western  group  : 

First     Second  Third 
Choice    Choice  Choice 

Roosevelt   3,362       747  164 

Bryan   .'668       367  284 

Taft    547       921  399 

Wilson    248       302  509 

La  Follette   541     1,234  754 

Harmon    671       134  248 

Clark   421       322  287 

Cummins    104       307  465 

Hughes   251        120  257 

Underwood   . .  45 

Debs   ....    175         42  108 

Not  less  instructive  is  the  table  showing 
the  result  for  the  central  group.     In  this 


central  group  are  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

First 
Choice 

Roosevelt   7,175 

Bryan   1,452 

Taft   1,493 

Wilson    718 

La  Follette  1,339 

Harmon  1,146 

Clark   324 

Cummins    67 

Hughes    315 

Underwood    344 

Debs    374 


Indiana,  Illinois, 


Second 
Choice 
1,974 

831 
2,332 

884 
2,121 

713 

853 

185 

493 
78 

176 


Third 
Choice 
441 

645 
1,215 
1,097 
2,463 

609 

637 

501 

985 

123 

342 


onclusions 


1.  Roosevelt  is  very  much 
the  strongest  man,  of  any 
party,  with  the  mass  of  people. 

2.  Bryan  is  very  much  the 
strongest  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  Democracy  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  Wilson  in  the  cities. 

3.  If  the  Bryan  and  Wilson 
forces  unite  as  the  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  pole  indicates  they 
may,  they  will  easily  dominate 
the  Democratic  convention 
and  have  very  close  to  the 
two  thirds  required  to  nom- 
inate. 

4.  Harmon  is  much  strong- 
er with  the  farmers  in  all  sec- 
tions than  has  been  generally 
believed. 

5.  Wilson  has  more  second 
and  third  choice  support,  in 
proportion,  than  any  other 
Democrat. 

6.  Roosevelt  would  get  the 
Republican  nomination  away 
from  Taft  with  a  whoop  if 
the  business  were  left  to  a 
nation  -  wide  Republican 
primary. 


i  suppose  these  are  the  most  representative 
figures  of  the  poll,  because  they  cover  the 
territory  in  which  Farm 
and  Fireside  has  the  pre- 
ponderating share  of  its 
circulation.  This  fact 
throws  the  calculation  a 
trifle  out  of  joint  because 
Farm  and  Fireside  has 
more  circulation  in  Ohio 
than  in  any  other  State ; 
and  this  fact  is  responsi- 
ble for  an  abnormally 
large  vote  for  Governor 
Harmon.  But  the  figures 
seem  to  be  remarkably 
representative  of  general 
sentiment.  Bryan  is  the 
favorite  Democrat,  with 
Harmon  a  close  second, 
with  2,120  and  1,717  re- 
spectively. Wilson  is  a 
poor  third  among  the 
Democrats,  with  966  in 
these  two  groups  of 
States. 

I  want  to  confess  that 
when  I  observed  that  Har- 
mon was  so  much  stronger 
in  this  territory  than  Wil- 
son, it  was  a  distinct  sur- 
prise. Yet  when  I  added 
up  the  first,  second  and 
third  choice  strength  of 
both  these  candidates  in 
the  two  groups,  I  found 
that  Wilson  actually  led 
Harmon.  He  figured  up  3,758  against  3,521 
for  Harmon.  That  is  the  dominating  feature 
about  the  Wilson  candidacy  in  almost  every 
State ;  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  tendency 
toward  him  among  the  people  who  support 
other  men  for  first  choice  as  "favorite  sons." 
Champ  Clark  has  much  of  this  same  kind  of 
strength,  but  by  no  means  as  much  as  Wil- 
son. The  Bryan  first-choice  people  seem  to 
prefer  Wilson  as  second  choice,  which  is 
suggestive  of  important  things  that  may 
happen  at  the  national  convention. 

My  list  of  doubtful  States  is  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Colorado.  As  a  list  of  doubtful  States,  this 
may  not  agree  with  your  guess,  but  I  think 
every  one  of  them  will  be  doubtful  on  the 
morning  after  election  day.  So  I  shall  stand 
by  my  little  list  and  present  its  showing  of 
the  first-choice  strength  of  the  candidate  : 

Roosevelt,  7,703;  Wilson,  1,079;  Taft, 
2,043;  Debs,  528;  Bryan,  2,414;  Clark, 
581;  Harmon,  1,235;  Hughes,  382;  La  Fol- 
lette, 969;  Underwood,  86;  Cummins,  117. 

Bryan  is  Popular 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  note  that 
Bryan  is  favored  by  more  people  than  Wil- 
son and  Harmon  together.  Wilson  is  once 
more  nosed  out  by  Harmon,  and  again  the 
return  seems  rather  surprising  on  this  point. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Governor  Harmon 
is  a  good  deal  stronger  with  the  masses  of 
the  plain  people  than  some  others  had  sup- 
posed him  to  be.  But  once  more,  adding 
the  first,  second  and  third  choices,  Wilson 
has  a  snug  lead  over  the  Ohio  man. 

But  for  the  doubtful  States,  as  for  every 
Other  group,  the  big,  significant  fact  beyond 
all  others  is  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  turns 
up  with  nearly  as  many  first-choice  farmer 
votes  as  all  other  candidates,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  together,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
Republican  and  Democratic.  The' conclusion 
-is,  no  matterwhat  your  choice  or  mine  may 
be;    that    Roosevelt    is    the  :  overwhelming 


choice  of  all  the  people  for  President.  We 
might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  the  force 
of  gravity  as  to  argue  against  a  conclusion 
so  plain  as  the  one  these  figures  enforce. 

The  Scripps-McRae  newspapers,  cooperat- 
ing with  a  number  of  others,  making  seventy 
in  all,  have  made  careful  test  polls  of  all  the 
important  cities.  This  newspaper  poll  is 
as  strictly  a  test  of  city  sentiment  as  Farm 
and  Fireside's  of  rural  opinion. 

Taft  a  Strong  Second 

The  figures  show  that  among  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  Roosevelt  has  a  bigger  lead 
in  the  country  than  in  the  cities,  though  he 
is  the  first  choice  of  the  city  voters  by  almost 
two  to  one  over  Taft;  who  is  a  strong  sec- 
ond. Among  the  Democrats,  Wilson  polls 
nearly  twice  as  many  city  votes  as  Bryan, 
and  considerably  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  Harmon  or  Clark.  Let  me  set  down  here 
a  showing  of  the  results  of  the  two  polls 
side  by  side  : 

City  Poll    Country  Poll 

Roosevelt   30,454  16,903 

Taft   15,896  4,228 

La  Follette    5,895  2,596 

Hughes    1,448  501 

Cummins   736  265 

Wilson   10,820  2,715 

Bryan    5,820  4,175  ! 

Harmon    4,631  1,708 

Clark    4,207  1,402 

Underwood    2,921  432 

Note  that  Roosevelt  is  twice  as  strong  as 
Taft  in  the  cities,  and  four  times  as  strong 
in  the  country.    Reciprocity  ? 

Wilson  is  almost  twice  as  strong  as  Bryan, 
and  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  Harmon 
in  the  cities ;  but  in  the  country  Bryan  is 
fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  Wilson,  and 
Harmon  makes  a  better  showing  than  in  the 
city. 

Our  poll  seems  to  justify  these  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  Roosevelt  is  very  much  the  strongest 
man,  of  any  party,  with  the  mass  of  people. 

2.  Bryan  is  very  much  the  strongest  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  Democracy  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  Wilson  in  the  cities. 

3.  If  the  Bryan  and  Wilson  forces  unite 
as  the  Farm  and  Fireside  poll  indicates  they 
may,  they  will  easily  dominate  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  and  have  very  close  to  the 
two  thirds  required  to  nominate. 

4.  Harmon  is  much  stronger  with  the 
farmers  in  all  sections  than  has  been  gen- 
erally believed. 

5.  Wilson  has  more  second  and  third 
choice  support,  in  proportion,  than  any  other 
Democrat. 

6.  Roosevelt  would  get  the  Republican 
nomination  away  from  Taft  with  a  whoop  if 
the  business  were  left  to  a  nation-wide 
Republican  primary. 


And  Now 

In  Thinking  Over  This    Matter,   are  Not 
Some  of  These  Statements  Important? 

The  tremendous  preponderance  in  favor 
of  Roosevelt  is  not  the  only  remarkable 
thing  that  these  figures  show. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  politicians 
that  the  man  who  admits  a  second  choice, 
isn't  really  for  his  first  choice. 

'  *    *    *  ; i  v  < 

The  only  explanation  I  can  give  of  the 
fact  that  Debs  gets  more  votes  than  Clark 
and  practically  as  many  as  Harmon,  is  that 
the  folks  thought  that  way  about  it. 

Roosevelt  has  a  bigger  lead  in  the  country 
than  in  the  cities,  though  he  is  the  first 
choice  of  the  city  voters  by  almost  two  to 
one  over  Taft,  who  is  a  strong  second. 

*  #  * 

The  plain  people  of  this  country  are 
progressive  by  a  huge  majority.  The  figures 
of  this  poll  show  it.  That  is  true  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  masses  alike; 
true  of  the  farmers  and  the  town-dwellers. 

*  *  * 

The  people  who  favor  Bryan  as  first 
choice  show  a  distinct  tendency  also  to  pre- 
fer Wilson  as  second  choice,  which  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  of  some  very  important 
things  that  may  happen  at  the  national  con- 
vention. *   •*  * 

The  southern  farmers  are  three  to  one 
for  Roosevelt  as  against  Taft ;  but  the  office- 
holders are  approximately  solid  for  Taft. 
and  nothing  short  of  the-great  popular  upris-  • 
ing  will  take  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  southern  delegates  from  him. 
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EASTER 
IN 

THE  VALLEY 

By 

Winifred  Kirkland 


HE  valley  stretched  brown,  sodden, 
bare  of  leaf,  under  the  afternoon  sun. 
On  either  side  of  its  brown  meadows 
rolled  a  line  of  blue  mountains. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  valley 
twisted  sinuously  the  shining  thread  of 
Brooke  River,  and  on  the 
branches  of  the  low  willows  that  skirted  its 
banks  hung  a  mist  of  green.  Above  all  arched 
a  sky  of  tenderest  April  blue,  across  which 
sailed  slow  clouds,  soft  and  far  and  lazy  as 
those  of  midsummer.  The  farm  buildings, 
unsoftened  by  foliage  and  surrounding  green 
fields,  stood  out  bare  and  ugly  in  shape  and 
tone.  The  river  road  was  an  expanse  of  mud 
broken  by  clear  brown  puddles. 

Splashing  and  tugging  its  way  through  the 
mud  came  a  team.  Two  animals"  a  horse  and  a 
mule,  still  shaggy  with  the  winter's  growth, 
their  shabby  harness  supplemented  with  rope, 
were  pulling  a  heavy  spring  wagon.  Scantily 
concealed  by  scraps  of  rag  carpet,  the  load 
presented  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  house- 
hold furniture. 

On  the  board  seat  in  front  sat  two  persons, 
a  man  and  a  woman.  The  woman  wore  a  rusty 
black  jacket  tight  at  the  armholes.  while  about 
her  shapeless  hat  was  tightly  bound  a  heavy 
brown  veil,  drawn  down  in  a  band  above  her 
eyes  and  tied  in  a  little  knot  under  her  chin, 
leaving  her  face  bare.  It  was  a  pale,  large- 
featured  face,  and  heavy,  but  the  tenseness  of 
her  gray  eyes  counteracted  this  heaviness.  Her 
mouth  was  patient  and  tired  and  stern.  Hair 
and  temples  concealed,  it  was  hard  to  guess 
her  age.  She  sat  very  erect  and  gazed  straight 
ahead  of  her.  The  man  beside  her  looked 
much  younger,  but  his  face  had  a  resemblance 
to  hers  evident  but  hard  to  define.  His  coat, 
too,  was  shabby,  but  it  sat  upon  him  jauntily. 
His  hat  was  pushed  back  from  a  brow  about 
which  clustered  boyish  blond  curls.  His 
shoulders  drooped  forward  a  little,  but  more 
as  if  from  indolence  than  from  age.  His  eyes 
at  first  seemed  frank  and  pleasant,  but  on 
second  glance  they  puzzled  one.  He  smiled 
to  himself  now  and  then  as  if  he  were  think- 
ing, and  the  smile  was  subtle — apologetic, 
fatuous,  and  at  the  same  time  keenly  quizzical, 
as  if  he  were  habitually  amused  both  at  him- 
self and  other  people. 

At  first  you  might  have  thought  the  silence 
between  the  two  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  too  tired  to  talk,  utterly  fagged  with 
moving,  but  the  longer  you  had  watched,  the 
more  you  would  have  been  convinced  that  it         ;  •;  ! 
was  premeditated,  that  it  meant  something. 
Now  and  then  the  man  glanced  covertly  at 
the  woman  beside  him,  and  then  his  smile 
deepened  irresistibly;   it  appeared  to  amuse 
him  mightily  to  see  her  sitting  there  so  grim  and  straight 
while  they  were  bounced  through  mire  and  puddle  by 
their  ill-assorted  steeds,  the  freight  in  the  rear  bumping 
against  the  back  of  the  seat. 

Dwellers  along  the  river  road  moved  to  their  front 
windows  to  look  at  the  mud-spattered  wagon  and  its 
occupants. 

"The  new  folks  that  are  fixing  up  Old  Man  Kerrigan's 
place,"  they  said.  "They  come  from  'over  yonder.'" 
"Over  yonder"  in  the  valley  meant  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  southward,  a  region  of  richer  fields  and 
fuller  harvests  and  roomier  houses.  "Over  yonder"  the 
two  in  the  spring  wagon  were  no  strangers,  were  known 
everywhere  as  the  Henderson  twins,  Bret  and  Marcia, 
who  all  their  lives  had  lived  at  the  beautiful  old  Hen- 
derson farm,  stretching  its  broad  acres  over  the  mead- 
ows and  low  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  but  yet 
it  .  was  no  longer  the  Henderson  farm,  for  Bret  and 
Marcia  were  moving  into  the  valley,  and  they  were  the 
last  of  their  name. 

Years  ago  Bret  had  married  a  slip  of  a  girl  and 
brought  her  home  to  live.    At  first  she  had  been  afraid 


Marcia  would  be  jealous  of  her,  but  she  had  thought 
she  could  forgive  her  being  jealous  about  Bret.  But 
wrhat  she  found  in  Marcia's  great  eyes  was  only  a  silent 
pity,  and  that  she  could  not  forgive,  until  afterward  she 
understood.  She  was  still  very  young  when  they  laid 
her  one  June  day  in  the  little  burial  plot  on  the  hillside 


back  of  Marcia's  window.  They  buried  the  old  people 
there,  too.  and  Bret's  little  six-year-old  son,  and  Marcia 
made  the  little  graveyard  all  jocund  with  flowers  as  the 
slow  years  passed,  and  she  lived  on  and  on  alone  with 
Bret.  There  were  neither  graves  nor  flowers  where 
the}'  were  driving  now. 

At  last  Bret  turned  off  sharply  to  the  left  into  a 
narrow  lane,  untraveled,  its  hummocky  sods  cut  only 
by  the  ruts  made  on  their  visits  of  the  past  few  days, 
for  this  was  their  last  load.  At  the  end  of  the  lane 
stood  their  new  home,  gaunt,  dilapidated,  lonely.  It  had 
a  basement  story  plastered  white ;  the  two  stories  above 
were  frame,  unpainted  and  sodden  with  the  spring  rains. 
A  sagging  porch  extended  across  the  front,  supported 
on  straight,  narrow  pillars  like  stilts.  A  rickety  stair 
led  up  to  the  front  door,  and  a  grape-vine,  very  old  and 
much  twisted,  grew  up  over  railing  and  pillars. 

Bret  reined  in  his  animals,  who  stood  with  dejected 
heads.  He  jumped  out,  and  Marcia,  on  the  other  side, 
sprang  to  the  ground  easily  as  a  man.  Like  a  man,,  too, 
she  helped  Bret  carry  up  their  possessions  to  the  porch. 
Then  Bret  led  the  two  beasts  to  the  tumble-down  barn. 


his  rich  voice,  as  he  chatted  companionably  to  them, 
ringing  out  on  the  stillness.  Marcia  took  a  key  from 
her  pocket,  unlocked  the  door  and  entered.  The  hall 
was  piled  with  furniture.  A  rat  scurried  across  an 
upper  floor.  The  damp  chill  of  an  unused  house  caught 
her  at  the  throat  as  she  drew  breath.  Oh,  for  the 
welcoming  hall  of  the  Henderson  farm-house, 
theirs  for  generations,  the  simple,  sweet  old 
rooms,  always  unchanged,  living  and  comfort- 
ing as  friends  because  of  the  memories  that 
lived  and  moved  about  them. 

Marcia  with  set  lips  fought  with  a  window 
to  get  it  open,  then  passed  into  the  kitchen 
and  took  off  the  lids  of  the  cold  stove  they 
had  put  up  the  day  before.  She  tugged  open 
the  back  door — all  the  doors  resisted  her 
intrusion  with  groans  and  shrieking  of  rusty 
hinges.  They  had  brought  wood  and  left  it 
there  in  the  shed,  but  there  was  no  kindling. 
Marcia  got  an  ax  and  set  to  work  swinging 
the  implement  with  a  muscular  practised  arm. 
The  sound  echoed  out  in  the  barn,  and  by  and 
by  brought  Bret  to  the  shed  door. 

"Here,  here,  let  me,"  he  said  jovially,  remov- 
ing his  hat  from  his  curly  crop  of  hair  and 
holding  out  his  hand. 

Marcia  handed  over  the  ax  with  a  brief 
"All  right"  and  a  look  of  slight  surprise.  She 
never  asked  Bret  to  help  her,  but  she  always 
allowed  him  when  he  offered.  She  gathered 
up  an  armful  of  wood  and,  still  without  having 
removed  her  hat  and  veil,  set  to  work  building 
the  fire. 

The  heat  pierced  the  chill  dampness  grate- 
full}-.  Presently  there  was  a  savory  odor  of 
bacon  and  coffee.  The  table  by  the  stove  was 
spread  soon  with  a  pink  cloth,  various  eatables 
found  their  way  out  of  a  carefully  packed 
clothes-basket.  Marcia  Henderson  knew  how 
to  pack  and  how  to  provide ;  a  versatile  capa- 
bility came  easily  to  her.  When  Bret,  leaving 
off  his  whistling,  came  in  flushed  and  hungry 
as  a  boy,  he  found  Marcia  in  her  usual  ample 
white  apron,  seated  at  a  cozily  set  table,  quite 
as  if  they  had  been  established  in  their  new 
home  for  a  month. 

"Marcia,"  said  Bret,  seating  himself,  "you 
do  beat  all !  You'd  make  it  feel  like  home  if 
we  had  to  camp  out  in  a  cigar-box !" 

The  tenseness  deepened  at  Marcia's  temples 
and  lips.  Even  if  the  plant  is  sturdy,  does  it 
not  hurt  to  be  torn  up  from  the  comforting 
familiar  soil  and  haled  off,  all  the  poor  roots 
wrenched  and  naked?  Marcia's  strong  hands 
were  icy  as  they  poured  Bret's  coffee. 

"Cheer  up,"  he  said  to  her,  smiling  into  her 
set  face  with  that  touch  of  quizzical  sympathy 
that  endeared  him  even  in  his  most  trying 
moods.    "Perhaps  it  won't  be  so  bad.  Per- 
haps   you'll    like    it    better    than    the  old 
Wait  till  vou  get  some  flowers  started,  and — " 
"Flowers?  Where?" 
"Why,   everywhere.     Can't  you  start  flowers  any- 
where?   All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  'em,  and  up 
they  jump." 

"I  didn't  bring  any  slips  or  seeds." 
"Why  not?"    His  face  formed  a  round  O  of  surprise. 
"You  know  you  can't  get  along  without  your  flowers." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  can.    All  the  same,  I  didn't  bring 
any,  and  I  don't  intend  to  get  any." 
"You'd  better,  don't  you  think?" 

"Flowers — here!"  Marcia  glanced  out  of  the  un- 
shaded window  across  the  sodden,  unkempt' yard  and 
fields  bare  and  ugly  in  the  twilight. 

"You  aren't  feeling  right  well  to-night,  are  you, 
Marcia?" 

"No,  I'm  not."  Marcia's  lips  set  with  a  snap.  Bret 
gave  up  the  conversation  here  and  bent  his  attention  to 
his  bread  and  bacon.  He  accepted  Marcia's  silences 
easily;  nothing  ever  came  of  them,  and  she  was  a 
woman  of  few  words,  anyway.  AH  his  life  he  had 
accepted  Marcia  as  he  might  have  accepted  a  great  tree 


place. 


it  shaded  and  protected  -him ;  if  the  tree 
,ad  suddenly  opened  Hps  and  told  hifn 
,vhat  it  thought  of  him,  he  would  not 
have  been  more  surprised  than  if  Marcia 
had  done  so. 

'Better  get  to  bed  early,"  he  said  to 
Marcia,  as  she  pushed  back  her  chair  and 
began  clearing  away.    "I'm  played  out." 

"It  leaks  up-stairs,"  she  answered,  "and 
my  bed's  soaking  wet.  It  didn't  leak  in 
your  room.  You  can  get  to  bed  whenever 
you  want  to.    At  least  one  spot  is  dry." 

"That's  good.  Maybe  we  could  carry  in  the  parlor 
sofa  and  fix  up  a  bed." 

Marcia  set  down  the  coffee-pot  and  turned  suddenly. 
"For  which  of  us?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  for  you,"  he  answered  surprised,  then  seeing 
a  look  on  Marcia's  face  he  had  never  seen  before,  a 
steely  gleam  in  her  usually  quiet  eyes,  he  stammered, 
wholly  astonished,  "Why,  for  me,  if  you  want,  Marcia. 
I  can  sleep  down  here.  You  can  have  my  bed.  I  never 
thought  of  that.   That'll  be  all  right." 

"Of  course,  you  never  thought  of  it,"  answered 
Marcia,  turning  again  to  her  dish-washing. 

Bret  felt  that  he  had  done  a  week  of  unaccustomed 
hard  work,  and  done  it  very  good-naturedly,  too,  and 
he  was  tired  to-night,  and  it  was  pretty  hard  that  Marcia 
should  be  cross.  "I  miss  the  old  place,  too,  Sis,"  he 
said  to  her. 

"You!" 
'  "Yes,  I." 
"Why  did  you  let  it  go  then?" 
"I  didn't  mean  to.    I  couldn't  help  it." 
"That's  what  you've  always  said  ever  since  I  can 
remember.    When  you  burned  up  my  doll-house,  you 
said  you  couldn't  help  it." 
"And  I  couldn't  either." 

"And  now  that  you've  taken  away  my  home  from  me 
you  say  you  couldn't  help  it,"  Marcia  went  on  in  the 
same  slow  voice. 

"I  never  took  it  away  from  you.  I  never  did  you 
any  harm,  Marcia,  and  you  know  it.  What  did  I  ever 
do  that  was  bad?" 

"You  never  did  anything  that  was  good  either,  and 
as  for  bad,  no,  you  never  did  anything  bad,  that's  true, 
but  that's  because  I  wouldn't  let  you.  I  set  my  teeth 
to  keep  you  from  it  if  it  killed  me.  And  it  has  pretty 
nearly  killed  me.    If  I'd  ever  let  go  of  you!" 

Bret  laughed  suddenly,  an  unpleasant  laugh. 

"And  now  I  can't  forgive  you,  Bret.  I  can't!  I  can't! 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  tied  to  the  old  place  with  strings. 
They  were  all  still  there,  for  me.  I  could  see  Mother 
sitting  in  the  old  chintz  rocker  by  the  kitchen  window. 
And  Ray's  little  bed  was  made  up  as  if  he  was  going 
to  sleep  there  any  night.  And  you've  taken  it  all,  and 
the  graves  even,  and  the  flowers  I  planted  on  them." 

She  turned  on  him,  Marcia,  the  still,  the  patient,  her 
hands  coarsened  with  man's  work  were  clenched.  "I 
had  nothing  left,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "but  you  and 
the  old  place.  You've  taken  that  from  me,  and,  ,Bret 
Henderson,  I  hate  you !" 

Those  were  the  strangest  two  weeks  of  all  Marcia 
Henderson's  patient,  selfless  life.  She  worked  inces- 
santly indoors  and  out.  She  hated  every  inch  of  the 
new  house — the  cramped,  musty  rooms,  the  moldy  cellar, 
the  sagging  porch,  the  view  of  brown  spring  landscape 
stretching  from  every  narrow  window.  Yet  she 
scrubbed,  scoured,  tried  the  furniture  this  way  and  that, 
even  papered  and  painted  the  hall.  The  tangled  grass- 
plot  in  front  of  the  house  she  raked  clean.  She  helped 
Bret  to  patch  up  the  barn  and  stables,  for  she  could 
drive  a  nail  with  surer  stroke  than  he. 

Curtains  softened  the  staring  windows,  whose  small 
panes  twinkled  bright  in  the  sun  when  the  sullen  moist 
weather  of  that  April  brightened  a  bit.  "But  there'll 
never  be  any  flowers,"  said  Marcia  to  herself  ,  regarding 
the  windows.    "I  couldn't  stand  flowers  now." 

The  green  mist  of  the  willows  was  deepening  into 
tender  green  spikes.  Along  the  edge  of  the  lane  green 
things  were  tugging  and  pushing  up.  Always  before,  that 
insistent,  indomitable  life  of  the  springtime  had  stirred 
Marcia's  heart  to  joy,  however  sad  and  weary  she  had 
been.  She  was  a  woman  to  whom  the  great  out  of  doors 
and  all  green  growing  things  talked.  She  had  a  way 
of  touching  a  little  pale  plant  as  if  it  had  been  a  sick 
child,  and  she  never  thought  of  plucking  the  first  violets. 
When  at  last  she  had  searched  and  found  them,  she 
only  knelt  down  and  bowed  her  head  until  she  could 
feel  them  brush  her  cheek. 

But  this  year  the  reawakening  of  spring 
her,  as  if  it  promised  the  constant  renewal 
hopeless  years.    It  is  so  hard  to  learn  to 
live  with  dead  love,  and  Marcia  was  not 
used  to   hating.     This   benumbed,  bitter 
woman   who   wore    Marcia's   clothes  and 
spoke    with    her    voice   "and    went  about 
Marcia's  tasks  with  such  ceaseless  energy, 
was  this  herself,  and  was  this  the  way  she 
was  going  to  feel  now,  always? 
.  She  stood  one  day  looking  out  over  the 
valley,  across  the  half-hidden  river  to  the 
mountains,  the  other  side  of  which  was 
"over  yonder."     One  reddened  hand  was 
twisted  tensely  into  the  grape-vine  branches 

"I  wonder  what  ails  me,  anyway? 
said  to  herself.  "I  never  was  away  from 
home  more  than  a  day  before.  Perhaps 
that's  all  it  is.  Guess  I'm  just  homesick, 
only  homesick,  that's  all,"  and  she  laughed 
to  herself  hysterically. 

Of  Bret  during  those  two  weeks?  Exter- 
nally he  lived  on  with  Marcia  much  as 
usual.    After  that  one  outburst,  Marcia 


only  hurt 
of  heavy, 


had  gone  on  attending  to  his  wants  in  her  usual  capable, 
comfortable  fashion.  She  was  merely  a  little  more 
silent  than  of  old,  although  at  times  she  talked  briskly 
enough  about  ways  and  means  for  improving  the  neg- 
lected little  farm  place.  At  first  after  that  evening  Bret 
was  much  quieter  too,  seeming  sobered  and  more  like 
the  man  of  forty  he  really  was  than  like  the  light- 
hearted  lad  of  twenty  he  usually  appeared.  But  it  was 
as  if  a  veil  had  fallen  over  the  frankness  of  his  eyes. 
After  the  first  few  days,  Bret's  spirits  rallied ;  never 
had  he  been  merrier,  more  charming,  never  so  inter- 
ested in  the  plans  for  spring  and  summer  work  that 
Marcia,  far  better  farmer  than  he,  set  forth.  He  was 
full  of  enthusiasm,  energy.  Never  before  had  he  been 
so  tender  of  Marcia,  setting  himself  buoyantly  to  cheer 
her  gloom  with  all  manner  of  absurd  little  jokes  and 
capers  of  his  own,  until  sometimes  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
would  hover  on  her  set  lips.  After  all,  she  thought, 
Bret  would  always  be  a  boy,  would  never  grow  up;  for 
herself,  she  had  been  grown  up  ever  since  she  could 
remember,  and  now,  now  she  was  an  old  woman,  at 
forty.  Then  there  would  surge  over  her  again  the  intol- 
erable pain  of  this  hopeless  exile  in  the  valley;  the 
longing  for  the  old  sweet  places,  irrevocably  removed 
from  her,  until  she  felt  physically  sick  and  dizzy;  and 
it  was  Bret,  Bret,  who  had  done  it;  all  the  weariness 
and  hunger  and  disappointment  of  the  life  she  looked 
back  upon  were  due  to  Bret;  sometimes  she  wished  she 
might  never  see  him  again,  yet  still,  with  hands  that 
did  not  forget  their  old  habits  of  love,  she  polished 
Bret's  shirt  fronts  to  that  shine  in  which  his  eye 
delighted. 

If  Marcia  had  not  been  so  benumbed,  so  absorbed  in 
her  own  misery,  she  might  have  recognized  the  omin- 
ousness  of  Bret's  gaiety,  of  his- enthusiasm  for  farming, 
of  his  unaccustomed  tenderness  toward  herself.  For 
Bret  had  made  a  resolution.  "If  I'd  ever  let  go,"  Marcia 
had  said,  and  Bret  had  laughed ;  he  laughed  again 
whenever  he  thought  of  it,  and  no  more  pleasantly 
than  at  first.  Perhaps  to  Bret  as  well  as  to  Marcia 
the  flitting  from  the  old  home,  with  all  its  gentle 
restraints,  almost  as  of  a  protecting  personality,  had 
done  injury.  Certainly  all  sorts  of  vague  desires  had 
been  quickened  to  activity  in  Bret's  mind.  Life  in  the 
valley  was  dull,  and  farming  was  drudgery,  and  there 
were  certainly  livelier  companions  to  be  found  than 
Marcia.  If  Marcia  didn't  care  about  having  him  around, 
he  for  his  part  didn't  care  about  staying.  Bret  knew 
about  as  much  of  the  city  as  a  country-bred  lad  of 
fifteen,  and  its  lure  was  irresistible.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  draw  all  their  ready  money  out  of  the  Mid- 
dleville  bank.  To  do  him  justice,  Bret  had  rarely  drawn 
money  from  the  bank  without  Marcia's  knowledge ;  he 
had  simply  through  his  shiftlessness  allowed  the  Hen- 
derson farm  to  sink  more  and  more  heavily  into  debt, 
and  the  money  had  had  to  be  drawn.  What  would 
become  of  Marcia?  Oh,  she  would  manage  somehow, 
and  besides,  if  she  didn't  care,  why  should  he?  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  slip  off ;  he  did  not  intend  to 
leave  an  address  or  to  say  good-by.  The  whole  thing 
would  be  so  simple  and  easy  that  he  wondered  why  he 
had  not  done  it  long  ago.  It  was  because  of  Marcia 
that  he  had  not,  of  course,  whereas  now — the  adventure 
was  so  delightful  in  prospect  that  he  was  almost  glad 
Marcia  hated  him  and  so  left  him  free.  Yet  even  while 
he  smiled  with  grim  amusement  at  that  thought,  his 
face  whitened  and  hardened.  Bret's  adventure  had  in  it 
perhaps  much  of  the  motive  that  prompts  a  naughty 
child  who  has  been  punished,  to  run  away ;  only  Bret 
was  a  man,  and  as  for  a  strange  city,  a  child  would  have 
been  safer  there  than  Bret  Henderson. 

Although  the  valley  did  not  know  it,  lying  bare  and 
chill  and  unlovely  under  a  week  of  raw,  cold  rain,  Easter 
was  coming  to  it.  The  rain  of  that  week  before  Easter, 
the  cold,  unspringlike  days,  seeming  by  no  means  like 
the  children  of  April,  made  life  all  the  sadder  for  the 
sister  and  brother.  Bret,  outwardly  all  gaiety,  inwardly 
chafed  more  than  ever  against  the  brown  monotony 
and  loneliness  of  existence,  was  more  and  more  the 


daredevil,  as  in  imagination  he  trod  new, 
enticing,  populous  and  crowded  streets. 

As  for  Marcia,  she  felt  that  this  year 
even  the  spring  had  failed  her,  that  one 
time  out  of  all  the  year  when  she  was 
really  happy — happy  with  the  happiness 
of  buds  that  burst  for  very  joy  of  it,  and 
of  bird  songs  that  pierce  the  heart  with 
gladness. 

So  far  the  surly  spring  had  not  allowed 
her  one  single  little  peeping  flower.  And 
here  was  Easter  close  upon  them — Easter ! 
thought  Marcia,  there  would  be  no  Easter  in  the  valley ! 

On  Saturday  night,  as  they  went  up-stairs,  Bret  said 
carelessly,  "I'll  maybe  take  Sam  and  ride  over  to  Uncle 
Eph's  to-morrow  morning  and  spend  the  day." 

"All  right,"  said  Marcia  indifferently,  as  she  closed 
her  bedroom  door.  She  did  not  know  that  Bret  hoped 
she  would  ask  him  to  stay  at  home  instead,  for  Marcia 
did  not  know,  as  Bret  knew,  that  Easter  would  be  their 
last  day  together. 

Marcia  sank  heavily  to  sleep,  hearing  the  rain  drip- 
dripping  into  the  tin  pail  she  had  set  under  the  leak. 
She  wished  as  she  drowsed  off  that  she  might  not  wake 
up  the  next  morning,  that  she  might  sleep  on  and  forget 
it  was  Easter.  On  Easter  morning,  before  anything  else 
was  thought  of,  she  and  Bret  had  always  gone  together, 
their  arms  a  mass  of  flowers,  up  the  hillside  at  the 
old  place  over  yonder.  There,  in  the  solemn  Easter 
stillness,  Bret  and  she  had  known  at  least  for  that- brief 
hour  that  they  were  all  the  world  to  each  other.  But 
to-morrow  there  would  be  no  quiet  hillside  to  visit,  and 
no  desire  to  visit  it  with  Bret — "poor  Bret,"  thought 
Marcia,  as  she  fell  asleep. 

She  slept  long  and  heavily.  Suddenly  she  woke  to 
full  consciousness.  A  blaze  of  glory  filled  her  room. 
She  slipped  from  bed  and  went  to  the  window.  Warm 
little  breezes  came  in  and  caressed  her.  She  saw  a  new 
world.  Spring  had  come  in  a  night.  The  fields  were 
brown  still,  but  all  along  the  fence-rows  there  was 
green.  The  willows  trailed  a  vivid  line  right  through 
the  brown  valley,  which  seemed  more  gold  than  brown 
in  such  sunshine.  Rainbow  drops  twinkled  on  the  bare 
maple  boughs  before  the  window ;  on  one  branch  a 
robin  trilled  lustily.  There  on  the  apple-tree  by  the 
barn  was  the  gleam  of  blue  wings  that  glinted  and  were 
gone.  Oh,  it  was  wonderful !  And  it  was  spring,  it 
was  Easter !  The  morning  was  calling  her.  She  hurried 
into  her  clothes,  slipped  down-stairs,  was  out  in  it. 
Instinctively  she  turned  back  of  the  house  along 
a  little  path,  and  went  swiftly  on.  Suddenly  she 
stopped,  for  the  path  made  no  ascent — she  had  thought 
she  was  going  to  the  graves  !  It  was  Easter,  but  her  hands 
were  empty  of  flowers,  and  she  was  alone,  without  Bret ! 
She  was  standing  near  a  slight  hollow  where  once  there 
had  been  a  house.  What  was  that?  Surely  she  was 
dizzy.  She  ran  her  hand  across  her  eyes.  There  right 
before  her,  as  if  a  piece  of  shimmering  cloth  of  gold 
had  been  flung  down  on  the  brown  meadows,  were — 
flowers !  A  riot  of  flame,  purple  and  gold,  pointed  too 
like  flame  tips,  the  little  plot,  once  a  dooryard,  was 
aflame  with  crocuses. 

Marcia  looked,  her  eyes  wide,  her  breath  coming  and 
going,  her  hands  grown  cold.  She  stood  quite  still 
while  minute  after  minute  went  by.  Some  tension  within 
her  seemed  to  slacken  slowly,  and  then  give  way,  leaving 
her  very  weak,  but  infinitely  at  peace.  She  looked  up 
at  the  sweet  April  sky,  then  down  at  the  flower-flame 
at  her  feet — "Sent !"  she  whispered,  "sent !"  and  perhaps 
the  little  word  was  a  whole  Easter  anthem. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  flew  back  to  the  house.  He 
was  there  in  the  doorway.  Her  own  eyes  flooded  with 
Easter  sunshine,  she  did  not  notice  his.  She  caught 
his  hand,  pulled  him  with  her.  "Look !"  she  said  at  last. 
But  Bret  looked  only  at  her,  her  face  flushed  and 
radiant,  touching  the  petals  of  purple  and  gold  with 
hands  and  cheek.  It  was  his  Marcia  come  back.  He 
had  not  known  until  now  with  what  agony  he  had 
missed  her  during  those  two  weeks. 

"You  feel  better  now,  Marcia,  now  that  you've  got 
some  flowers?" 

"Yes.  I  feel  better,"  answered  Marcia,  looking  up. 
"It's  the  flowers,"  repeated  Bret. 

"It's  Easter,"  amended  Marcia,  rising  as  she  spoke. 
"Bret,  do  you  have  to — "  she  hesitated,  "must  you  go  to 
Uncle  Eph's  to-day?  Couldn't  you  drive  me — over 
yonder?  They — "  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  utter 
the  name  of  the  possessors  of  her  home — "they  wouldn't 
mind  our  going  to  the  hill  for  a  little  while."  She  had 
laid  one  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Bret  did  not  move,  only 
his  eyes  sought  her  face  in  intensest  question.  "I  was 
going  away,"  he  said  dully.  "I  was  going 
to  leave  you,  Marcia."  It  was  like  a  child's 
instinct  of  confession. 

"Bret !"  cried  Marcia,  her  eyes  wide,  her 
ips  gone  white  with  fear,  in  one  instant 
understanding    all,    seeing    herself  alone, 
without  Bret;  shuddering  as  she  saw  Bret 
alone,  without  her. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  stay,  Marcia?  You 
said  you  hated  me." 

•  "Oh,  Bret,  forgive  me.  I  never  meant  it. 
"Marcia,  maybe — do  you  remember  what 
you  said  ?  Well,  maybe  I  can  'help  it'  if  you 
don't  let  go."  His  hard  eyes  were  soft  as 
a  child's,  his  lips  trembling  and  smiling,  too, 
young  as  a  boy's. 

Marcia  put  her  strong  woman's  arms 
about  him,  as  they  stood  there.  Love  that 
had  slept  a  brief  grave  sleep  had  risen  tri- 
umphant in  forgiveness,  deathless  in  pa- 
tience, to  turn  bitterness  to  the  sweetness 
of  new  life. 
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ast  Special  Offer 

Bargain  Prices  Withdrawn  in  Ten  Days 

Order  Now  While  Special  Prices  are  Good 

AT  THE  special  request  of  a  number  of  our  old  subscribers,  we  have 
^  decided  to  extend  our  Special  Reduced    Subscription    Rates    for  just 
Ten  Days  longer. 

All  our  subscribers  who  intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  should  accept 
one  of  these  offers  now  whether  their  subscriptions  expire  this  month  or  several 
months  later. 

Our  Special  Subscription  Prices  will  positively  be  withdrawn  in  ten  days. 
Accept  one  of  these  Offers  now  and  you  will  save  money.  You  can  get  the 
most  valuable  farm  paper  at  just  half  price  if  you  renew  your  subscription  on 
one  of  these  special  offers. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  is  steadily  progressing  and  is  going  to  be  bigger  and 
better  and  more  fearlessly  edited  during  the  next  year  than  ever  before. 


For  Ten  Days  Only 


These  Special  Prices  will  be  in  force  the  next 
act  right  away  and  be  on  the  safe  side.  Th 
and  Fireside  is  50  cents  a  year. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Twenty-six  big  numbers  every  other  Saturday  for  the 
next  year.  More  and  better  reading  matter  than  you  can 
ge  in  any  other  paper. 


Farmers'  Lobby 


Thil  will  be  a  most  important  feature  during  the  next 
year.  It  will  keep  you  in  clote  touch  with  the  great 
political  changes  and  the  coming  Presidential  campaign. 


Headwork  Shop 


The  Headwork  Shop  will  contain  more  new  and  or- 
iginal ideas  than  ever.  It  will  be  chuck  full  of  practical 
appliances. 


Poultry  Profits 


The  Poultry  Department  has  arranged  for  a  large 
number  of  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  articles  that 
will  mean  increased  Poultry  Profits  for  our  readers. 


ten  days.  You  ought  to 
e  regular  price  of  Farm 

Offer  No.  1 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year — 26  times 

35f 

Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  two  years — 52  times 

50c 


A  Big  Novel 


Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
four  years — 104  times 

Departments  for  Women       I  $  1  0  0 

The  various  big  departments  for  women  in  Farm  and       f  I 


We  are  now  running  a  series  of  big,  live,  interesting 
serial  stories  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  You  will  be  the 
better  for  reading  these  splendid  stories. 


The  various  big  departments  for  women  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  be  larger  and  better  than  ever  this  year. 
These  features  alone  will  surpass  in  excellence  similar 
features  in  our  most  popular  magazines. 


SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  BEFORE  APRIL  10th 

So  please  don't  delay  sending  us  your  order  at  once,  or  you  may  be  too 
late.    Do  this  right  now,  as  to-morrow  you  may  be  too  busy  and  forget. 


Every-Other-Saturday  Farm  Paper 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  is  now  published  Every  Other  Saturday.  Subscribers 
received  three  copies  during  the  month  of  March.  You  can  get  the  best  farm 
paper  published  at  rock  bottom  prices  by  taking  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  was  first  published  more  than  thirty-rive  years  ago,  and  wc 
have  not  missed  a  single  issue.    Don't  you  think  this  a  splendid  record? 

Our  Last  and  Best  Offer 

This  is  our  Last  Special  Offer  of  the  year.  It  is  extended  to  those  of  our 
present  subscribers  who  have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  previous 
Special  Offers.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  give  you  another  chance.  You  must 
accept  one  of  these  offers  now  or  never,  if  you  want  to  renew  in  advance  at  a 
bargain  price. 

Your  Own  Subscription  for  a  Favor 

Just  get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  give  you  35 
cents  each  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  This  is  our 
Special  Club-raiser  price.  Send  us  the  names  and  the  70  cents  collected,  and  we 
will  enter  both  subscriptions  for  one  year  each  and  extend  your  own  subscription 
one  full  year  as  a  special  reward. 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  TO-DAY 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


I  accept  your  Bargain  Offer  No... 


.,  for  which 


1  enclose. 


Yours  truly, 

(Your  name)  

(Street  and  No. 
or  Rural  Route).. 


(Town  or  City)  

(State). 


This  blank,  if  mailed  before  April  10th,  entitles  the  sender  to  the  above 
Special  Prices,  or  write  your  order  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


An  Egg  Luncheon 


By  V.  B.  Jacobs 


Menu 

Salmon  Croquettes       Potato  Balls 
Deviled  Eggs  on  Cold- Slaw 
Ice-Cream  Nest  with  Jelly  Eggs 

Souvenirs  Amusement 
Decorations 

CROQU|ETTES— Drain  the  liquor 
from  a  can  of  salmon.  Remove  any 
bits  of  bone  and  particles  of  skin, 
then  break  up  into  flakes  with  a  fork. 
Add  two  eggs  beaten  together  till  light, 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  chopped 
parsley.  Stir  with  the  fork,  and  add  suffi- 
cient flour  to  stiffen  the  mixture  so  it  can 
be  readily  molded  into  oval-shaped  cro- 
quettes. Roll  these  in  flour,  and  fry 
quickly.  Serve  on  a  platter  garnished 
with  a  border  of  cress,  parsley  or  celery- 
tops. 

Potato  Balls — Boil  and  mash  the  pota- 
toes. Season,  and  add  two  thoroughly 
mixed  eggs  and  a  little  finely  minced  pars- 
ley. Let  it  cool  somewhat  so  it  can  be 
rolled  into  round  or  egg-shaped  balls. 
Before  serving,  these  are  to  be  heated  on 
a  buttered  tin  and  should  remain  in  the 
oven  to  brown  very  slightly.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  potato  balls  depends  on 
keeping  them  very  light,  so  mix  with  a 
fork,  and  handle  as  little  as  possible  while 
shaping  them. 

Cold -Slaw — The  cold-slaw  is  made  of  a 
firm,  hard  head  of  cabbage  cut  into  nar- 
row, even  strips.  A  boiled  dressing  may 
be  used  instead  of  a  richer  sauce.  One 
cupful  of  water  and  half  a  cupful  of 
vinegar  are  boiled  together.  Mix  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard, two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Stir 
together  two  eggs,  add  the  dry  ingredients, 
and  rub  till  they  are  quite  smooth.  Pour 
into  these  the  boiling  mixture,  very  slowly. 
Stir  constantly  to  prevent  curdling.  Turn 
it  back  into  the  saucepan,  continuing  to 
stir  until  the  mixture  boils ;  when  it  begins 
to  thicken  at  the  edges  like  custard,  it  is_ 
done.  Stand  aside  until  cool,  and  then 
pour  it  over  the  shredded  cabbage,  which 
has  been  arranged  in  a  nest  shape  in  a 
shallow  bowl  or  on  a  round  platter. 

Deviled  Eggs — The  eggs  must  first  be 
boiled  quite  hard  and  stood  in  cold  water. 
Cut  them  lengthwise,  and  remove  the 
yolks.  Mix  with  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
some  melted  butter  or  oil.  A  tiny  bit  of 
grated  nutmeg  gives  an  unusually  welcome 
flavor.  Roll  the  mixture  into  balls,  and 
place  again  in  the  whites.  Then  lay  the 
eggs  on  the  nest  of  cold-slaw  to  be  served. 
A  pleasing  pink  color  may  be  given  the 
eggs  without  affecting  their  flavor,  if  you 
will  put  into  the  kettle  while  they  are  boil- 
ing a  deep  red  beet  cut  in  pieces. 

Jelly  Eggs — If  you  are  careful  in  break- 
ing the  eggs  you  use  for  several  days,  and 
save  every  shell,  you  will  have  a  supply  of 
molds  for  the  lemon  gelatin,  as  well  as 
forms  for  the  little  table  souvenirs.  The 
smaller  the  hole  and  the  less  conspicuous 
the  break  in  the  shell,  the  more  readily 
can  the  shell  be  converted  into  an  acces- 
sory in  your  cooking  and  decorations. 

Pour  the  gelatin  mixture  into  shells 
that  are  most  perfect  in  shape,  wetting 
them  first  thoroughly  in  cold  water. 
(Have  them  wet  when  you  fill  with  the 
gelatin.)  Stand  in  a  cold  place  to  harden. 
When  ready  to  use  the  jelly  eggs,  you  can 
break  the  shells  and  serve  them  with  the 
ice-cream  heaped  into  a  nest. 


Serve  simple  home-made  cookies  with 
this  dessert,  using  the  old-fashioned  cut- 
ters of  rabbit  and  chicken  shapes.  You 
can  make  an  oval  or  other  simple  shape 
for  yourself  by  bending  a  strip  of  tin  and 
using  it  for  a  cutter. 

The  Table — In  the  center  of  the  table 
make  a  nest  of  excelsior,  or  you  can  cut 
strips  of  yellow  crepe  paper  or  plain  tissue 
paper  and  arrange  them  like  a  nest  in  a 
shallow  basket. 

Place  in  this  nest  some  of  the  egg-shells 
tinted  daintily  with  water-color.  Should 
you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  the 
color  stay  on  and  spread  smoothly,  just 
wash  the  shells  in  soapy  water,  and  you 
will  find  the  color  ,will  then  work  easily. 

In  these  shells  are  to  be  placed  slips  of 
paper  on  which  appear  a  written  and  num- 
bered list  of  many  curious  kinds  of  eggs. 
When  I  tell  you  these  may  all  be  answered 
by  words  beginning  with  "ex,"  as  they 
depend  upon  the  popular  way  of  pro- 
nouncing words  beginning  with  those  two 
letters,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  guess  those 
I  have  selected,  and  to  add  to  the  list  or 
change  it  after  a  visit  to  the  dictionary. 

Here  is  the  list  as  I  used  it: 

Extraordinary  Eggs 

1.  A  roused  egg. 

2.  A  weary  egg. 

3.  An  egg  substituted  for  another. 

4.  An  egg  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

5.  A  banished  egg. 

6.  A  burst  egg. 

7.  A  looked- for  egg. 

8.  A  put-out  egg. 

9.  An  exceedingly  nice  egg. 

10.  An  egg  sent  by  messenger. 

11.  A  drawn-out  egg. 

12.  A  surpassing  egg. 

13.  A  precise  egg. 

14.  An  elevated  egg. 

15.  An  egg  to  be  copied. 

16.  A  tested  egg. 

These  are  the  answers,  which  must  not 
be  told  until  everyone  has  registered  the 

guesses : 


1.  Excited. 

2.  Exhausted. 

3.  Exchanged. 

4.  Excursion. 

5.  Exiled. 

6.  Exploded. 

7.  Expected. 

8.  Expelled. 


9.  Exquisite. 

10.  Expressed. 

11.  Extracted. 

12.  Exceeding. 

13.  Exact. 

14.  Exalted. 

15.  Example. 

16.  Examined. 


A  ribbon  is  pinned  to  the  slips  before 
they  are  tucked  away  in  the  shells  and  laid 
in  the  nest.  The  free  ends  of  the  ribbon 
are  drawn  to  the  guests'  places  and 
fastened  to  the  little  things  used  as  place- 
markers  and  souvenirs. 

When  you  wish,  perhaps  between  the 
last  courses,  the  eggs  are  drawn  from  the 
nest  by  the  ribbons,  and  the  guessing 
begins. 

Dressing  the  Eggs — If  you  want  an 
amusing  game,  or  contest  of  skill  and 
imagination,  let  your  friends  try  decorat- 
ing some  of  the  empty  shells.  Provide 
paste  and  paper,  string  and  ribbon,  paint 
and  pencils,  wire  and  pins.  Allow  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  trimming  the  eggs.  Then 
collect  them,  and  arrange  the  exhibits  and 
number  them.  Give  each  person  a  num- 
bered card,  and  have  them  guess  what 
each  number  represents,  and  vote  for  the 
most  artistic  creation  and  the  most  com- 
ical production  that  appear  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Suitable  prizes  may  be  given,  such 
as  a  pretty  basket,  an  egg-shaped  darner, 
or  a  large  chocolate  egg. 


Eastertide 

By  Rev.  Richard  Braunstein 


IF  CHRISTMAS  Day  is  the  happiest 
day  of  the  Christian  year,  certainly 
none  "has  more  fine,  subtle  gladness 
than  Easter."  On  Christmas  morning  we 
celebrate  the  great  fact  of  being  human. 
At  Easter  we  celebrate  the  immortal 
dream,  hope  of  an  imperishable  life. 
There  clings  about  the  Eastertide,  apart ' 
from  its  religious  associations,  a  rare 
sentiment,  a  poetic  rapture,  which  hallows 
it  as  a  festival  of  the  heart  of  man.  Life 
is  in  the  air,  the  spirit  of  renewal  pulses 
everywhere,  the  "Vernal  Ides"  are  on  their 
way.  The  breath  of  approaching  life  sifts 
through  the  trees  and  grasses,  the  sound 
of  running  water  stirs  in  the  wild  places, 
the  birds  wake  songs  as  they  fly.  there  is 
everywhere  the  renewal  of  the  ancient 
rapture  of  .the  earth. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  discussion  or  proofs, 
it  is  a  season  wherein  instinct  and  intui- 
tion reign,  and  they  are  more  of  worth 
than  all  the  deductions  of  philosophers 
and  scientists.  Subtle,  too  deep  for  words, 
is  this  sense  of  life  beyond,  which  lays 
hold  upon  us. 

Bliss  Carmen,  speaking  of  the  instinct 
which  governs  life,  its  line  going  forth 


in  nature  and  in  man,  says,  "When  the 
vernal  sun  is  warming  the  earth,  and 
April  is  spreading  up  the  sloping  world 
with  resurrection,  by  what  magic  is  the 
transformation  wrought?  In  the  dim 
nether  glooms  of  the  deep  sea  all  the  fin 
people  have  received  the  summons ;  the 
unrest  has  taken  hold  of  them,  the  fever 
of  migration;  and  the  myriad  hosts  from 
the  green  Floridian  water  and  azure  Carib 
calms,  gather  and  move;  surely  and 
swiftly  they  come,  through  the  soundless, 
trackless  spaces  under  the  broken  whitish 
day,  up  to  the  cool  fresh  rivers  and  pools 
of  the  north.  How  did  they  know  the  date  ? 
By  instinct?  But  what  is  that?  The  com- 
munication came  to  them  inexplicably  as 
it  comes  to  us,  the  unuttered  word,  the 
presage,  the  portent.  And  their  brothers 
the  birds,  too ;  they  come  flying  north- 
ward through  the  night.  To  them,  too, 
the  message  must  have  gone  abroad.  To 
say  that  the  word  went  forth  among  them 
is  to  use  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
imagery." 

The  word  has  gone  forth  among  us. 
and  there  is  no  proof  needed  other  than 
this,  that  in  our  hearts  we  feel  it  to  be  so. 
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The  Christian  View  of  Easter 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden 


HIS  old  world  is 
still  restless.  Big 
harvests  and  rich 
gold  veins  are  not 
all.  Men  are  dis- 
satisfied, even  at 
their  best.  What 
they  have  they 
want  forever. 
They  do  not  like 
to  think  of  death 
as  the  final  chap- 
ter. A  life  after 
this  world  will  not 
down.  God  has  planted  a  great  and  deep 
desire  in  human  hearts,  and  equipped  men 
with  powers  which  never  find  completion 
on  earth.  Where  is  the  key  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  unseen  and  unknown?  We 
shall  look  these  spring  mornings  upon 
Nature's  fair  face. 

Will  Nature  unlock  the  tomb?  There 
is  encouragement.  The  shriveled  bulb, 
the  dry  seed,  the  brown  prairie,  all  putting 
on  new  garments  of  white  and  scarlet  and 
green.  As  the  earth  brings  forth  her  bud, 
shall  not  the  body  of  man,  laid  away  in 
the  ground,  rise  to  new  beauty  and  glory? 
It  would  seem  so.  But  man  is  neither  a 
bulb,  nor  a  grain  of  wheat,  nor  is  an 
Easter  lily  an  angel.  We  are  not  satisfied 
•  with  Nature.  We  stand  at  the  open  grave, 
and  the  flowers  blossom  about  us  almost 
unheeded;  aye,  we  lay  the  wreaths  of 
floral  gifts  tenderly  upon  the  sacred  bier, 
but  the  beautiful  emblems  fail  to  convince 
us.  Man's  heart  still  sobs  out  in  its 
sorrow  and  uncertainty.  The  stone  is  still 
at  the  sepulcher.  The  great  puzzle  is 
unsolved.  We  must  have  something  more 
than  sentiment.  But  science  leaps  to-day 
with  giant  bounds.  Science  will  help. 
Yet  shall  we  wait  for  what  science  has 
been  striving  for  these  many  centuries? 
A  weary,  sad  world  waiting  for  man's 
wisdom?  The  great  men  of  science  have 
acknowledged  their  limitations.  They 
admit  that  science  does  not  prohibit  im- 
mortality. Dr.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  said :  "Go 
as  far  as  science  can,  up  or  down,  with 
spectrum  or  microscope.  She  never  sets 
her  eyes  on  the  beginnings  of  things.  Life 
remains  still  a  mystery,  and  the  intuitions 
of  the  humblest  thinker  are  grander  than 
the  stars  shining  in  their  solemn  depths." 
When  you  look  from  the  silent  face  of 
your  beloved,  up  yonder  with  a  great 
yearning  in  your  heart,  the  stars  are 
indeed  beautiful,  but  they  are  distant  and 
cold.  This  face  of  "jeweled  adamant" 
only  mocks  you  with  sublime  thoughts 
and  gives  you  for  the  hunger  of  your  soul, 
not  bread,  not  love,  but  a  stone. 

But  can  a  man  believe  beyond  his  rea- 
son? Is  not  reason  the  supreme  court  of 
belief?  Philosophy  asserts  the  great 
probability  of  another  life.  But  the  cry 
is  as  bitter  and  heartsore  to-day  as  it  was 
when  the  confident  Socrates  drank  the 
fatal  hemlock.  Men  want  the  facts. 
Philosophy  nods  its  head  wisely  and  tells 
us  that  the  stone  at  the  sepulcher  ought  to 
be  rolled  away! 

Will  history  give  us  no  clue?  History 
is  recorded  facts — things  established  by 
competent  eye-witnesses.  History  points 
to  religion,  the  realm  of  the  unseen  and 
of  the  future.  All  the  religions  of  the 
world  hint  at  some  future  life.  Robert 
Speer  declared  that  the  old-world  relig- 
ions are  inadequate  without  uplifting 
power.  "They  represent  the  search  of 
men  for  God,  but  not  the  search  of  God 
for  men.  They  are  hopeless  as  to  the 
future."  What  has  made  these  old  re- 
ligions seem  so  backward?  Why  are  they 
crumbling  to-day?  Is  it  not  because 
Christianity  teaches  the  progressive  life 
and  is  always  in  the  van  of  civilization? 
The  world  does  not  progress  without  God 
and  the  Bible.  To  the  intelligent  man  this 
is  fundamental  and  plain.  We  sacrifice 
our  prerogatives,  our  soul  nature,  when 
we  deny  God  and  interest  in  the  future. 
At  a  company  where  Alexander  Dumas 
was  present,  they  were  discussing  the 
existence  of  God,  and  a  certain  general 
was  very  scornful  on  the  subject,  wonder- 
ing how  people  could  trouble  to  discuss 
such  trifles.  "For  my  part,"  he  added,  "I 
cannot  conceive  of  this  mvsterious  being 
whom  they  call  the  good  God."  "General," 
replied  Dumas,  "I  have  two  hunting  dogs, 


two  monkeys  and  a  parrot  at  home  who 
are  of  your  opinion  exactly." 

The  thought  of  life  after  death  is  no 
new  thing.  Aristotle  said,  "Live  as  nearly 
as  you  can  the  immortal  life."  But  that 
was  theory.  The  old  religions  have  specu- 
lated about  destiny,  and  it  has  been  a 
vague  hope  always  in  human  life,  alike  in 
the  savage  or  the  philosopher.  Easter  is 
a  Christian  festival,  and  although  "Life 
is  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be," 
Christianity  takes  the  mystery  of  life 
after  death,  and  makes  it  clear  and  real. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  afterworld.  It  is  the 
power  to  roll  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulcher. 

We  forget  sometimes  the  source  of  our 
joy.  In  this  day  of  Christian  civilization, 
the  tendency  is  to  accept  the  fruits  of 
civilization  as  the  tree  itself,  to  make  the 
crop  of  apples  and  of  corn  the  whole  plant 
— the  products  of  Christianity,  as  the 
source  and  power  of  our  religion.  Our 
hospitals,  libraries,  public  parks,  schools, 
courts  of  justice,  churches,  homes,  per- 
sonal freedom  of  life  and  conscience,  a 
sure  immortality — -all  these  are  the  flowers 
of  which  Christianity  is  the  root.  A  florist 
put  a  pink  in  the  lapel  of  my  coat  the 
other  day,  but  the  flower  did  not  grow 
there.  We  do  not  find  these  flowers  of 
modern  civilization  for  the  people  except 
where  the  roots  of  Christian  faith  have 
struck  down  into  human  life. 


The  world  by  its  beauty  never  suffi- 
ciently revealed  God.  The.  Christ  of 
Galilee  has  become  the  Gardener,  not  only 
the  One  whom  Mary  saw,  turning  from 
her  gaze  into  the  empty  tomb,  but  the  One 
who  is  plucking  out  of  human  life  the 
weeds  of  greed  and  selfishness,  the  tough 
snags  of  bitterness,  discontent  and  anger, 
and  is  planting  in  their  place  forgiveness, 
love  of  enemies,  kindness,  gentleness— 
the  flora  of  Eden.  Where  there  is  disobe- 
dience to  God,  He  sows  submission; 
where  worry  and  care,  confidence  and 
trust;  where  fear  and  dread,  quietness 
and  assurance;  where  hesitation  and 
doubt,  the  flower  of  faith;  where  loneli- 
ness, the  cheer  and  sense  of  the  friendship 
of  God.  When  "deep  griefs  o'erflow," 
His  smile  of  sympathy  and  His  presence 
of  overcoming  power  have  brought  the 
sunshine  of  an  undisturbed  peace.  Easter 
reminds  us  again  that  the  risen  Jesus  is 
preeminently  and  solely  the  "Gardener  of 
the  city  of  the  dead."  Easter  tells  us 
plainly  that  there  is  no  consolation  for 
those  that  mourn,  save  as  we  believe  in 
the  risen  Lord  standing  beside  the  grave 
of  our  beloved  dead,  and  we  take  His 
wonderful  words  into  our  hearts — "I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  He  that 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die." 

The  grave  itself  a  garden  is 

Where  loveliest  flowers  abound, 

Since  Christ,  our  never-fading  life, 
Sprang  from  that  holy  ground. 

What  men  wanted  was  a  man  to  come 
back  out  of  the  grave  and  to  say  there  is 
a  life  in  man  that  lives  hereafter,  my  body 
has  been  dead,  but  I  live.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  better  Christians  we  become, 
the  surer  and  stronger  will  be  the  reality 
of  another  life  beyond  the  grave.  We 
must  try  for  that  absolutely,  for  if  the 
Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwells  in  you,  He  that  raised 
up  Christ  Jesus  shall  quicken  also  your 
mortal  bodies,  through  His  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you.  Here  is  the  secret,  the 
key  of  the  great  mystery.  Faith  is  a  fact. 
By  faith  the  Christian  says,  "I  know."  It 
is  the  only  knowledge  that  will  lift  us 
above  this  world  of  sorrow  and  universal 
darkness.  Have  you  ever  read  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's book,  "The  Dawn  of  a  To-mor- 
row"? A  great  financier  of  London  is 
worn  out  and  done  for— the  world  seemed 
worn  out  and  done  for.  This  rich  man 
disguises  himself,  goes  to  a  cheap  lodging- 
house,  fears  he  is  going  mad,  buys  a  pistol 
— there  will  be  no  to-morrow.  He  is  lost 
in  a  London  fog,  stumbles  upon  a  street 
waif,  a  "little  rat  of  the  gutter,"  finds  an 
awakening  interest  in  the  poor  of  the 
great  city,  listens  to  a  wretched  old  wom- 
an, who,  after  she  herself  had'  been  a 
castaway,  throue-h  a  good  Samaritan  at 


the  hospital  has  found  the  religion  of 
cheer.  It  is  a  revelation  to  the  great 
banker.  He  gives  up  his  pistol  and 
believes,  too,  that  God  will  answer  the 
heart  cry  of  His  distressed  children.  It 
is  a  powerful  story,  and  its  force  is  the 
reality  it  makes  of  God ;  the  present,  lov- 
ing power  of  God  to  save  a  man  dead  in 
despair ;  to  save  a  man  that  he  may  see 
and  know  the  dawn  of  a  to-morrow.  Just 
as  the  Magdalen  stared  with  astonishment 
at  the  glorified  face  of  the  risen  Master 
outside  the  tomb,  so  we  all  may  believe 
in  His  resurrection,  the  key  of  our  life, 
the  hope  of  an  immortal  race  and  the 
splendor  of  an  eternal  day. 


Burden-Bearing 

By    Orin    Edson  Crooker 

AN  aged,  weary-looking  woman,  with  a 
heavy  basket  upon  her  arm,  entered 
the  train  at  one  of  the  way  stations.  Car- 
rying her  burden  with  some  difficulty 
down  the  aisle,  she  found  an  empty  seat 
of  which  she  took  possession.  Instead  of 
placing  her  burden  upon  the  floor  or  upon 
the  seat  beside  her,  she  continued  to  hold 
it,  shifting  its  weight  now  and  then  from 
one  knee  to  the  other.  A  working  man 
across  the  aisle  watched  her  for  some  time 
in  silence,  but  at  last  when  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer  he  reached  over  and  touched 
the  woman  upon  the  arm.  "Madam,"  he 
said,  "if  you  will  set  your  basket  down, 
the  train  will  carry  both  it  and  you." 

How  much  of  human  nature  there  is  in 
this  little  incident !  Some  people  never  try 
to  "ease  the  burden"  which  circumstance 
has  decreed  shall  be  theirs.  They  insist 
on  carrying  it  even  when  they  might  tem- 
porarily lay  it  down  and  ease  their  break- 
ing backs. 

"I  believe  God  intends  we  shall  forget 
our  troubles  once  in  a  while,"  said  a  little 
woman  who  had  had  more  than  her  share 
of  heartache,  but  whose  face  always  wore 
a  cheerful  look.  "It's  the  only  way  I  get 
along.  I  simply  must  forget  my  worries 
even  if  it'-s  only  for  a  little  while."  Solo- 
mon had  no  greater  wisdom  than  this. 

A  man  whose  business  was  that  of  test- 
ing scales  in  a  big  factory  before  they 
were  shipped  out  to  the  trade  bearing  the 
"O.  K."  of  perfect  accuracy,  once  said  to 
the  writer  that  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  experience  in  this  work  he  tested  scales 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  "I  usually 
worked  all  night  in  my  sleep  on  the  scale 
I  was  engaged  upon  when  the  whistle 
blew  at  six  o'clock.  Now,"  he  continued, 
"when  I  lock  the  door  of  the  sealing  room, 
I  leave  behind  all  thought  of  my  work, 
knowing  only  too  well  that  it  will  be  there 
next  morning  when  I  return.  The  result 
is  that  I  have  grown  a  year  younger  each 
year  for  the  past  decade." 

Rest  your  burden  once  in  a  while.  When 
you  pick  it  up  again,  you  will  find  you  can 
carry  it  easier.  It  may  not  be  any  lighter, 
but  it  will  seem  so. 


A 


Where  There  is  Life 

By  Aubrey  Fullerton 

log  of  wood  that  was  cut  up  the  other 
day  proved  to  be  dead  and  badly  worm- 
eaten,  its  whole  interior  structure  being 
tunneled  with  crooked  passages  left  by 
some  sharp-cutting  insect.  There  was  not, 
however,  a  single  insect  in  the  stick ;  the 
curious  eating  of  the  wood  had  been  done 
perhaps  years  before,  when  the  tree  had 
been  standing  and  full  of  sap,  but  now 
that  the  wood  was  lifeless  and  dry  there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  attract  the  insects, 
and  they  had  all  disappeared,  leaving  the 
marks,  however,  of  their  ravages. 

Is  not  that  the  way  in  which  evil  works 
upon  our  own  lives?  Evil  influences  come 
only  where  there  is  something  for  them  to 
work  upon,  some  life  that  they  can  sap ; 
and  if  you  realize  that  there  is  a  struggle 
in  your  heart,  that  temptation  of  any  kind 
is  trying  to  gain  a  hold  on  you,  you  may 
know  that  there  is  some  measure  of  good 
life  in  you  that  is  worth  your  caring  for, 
because  if  there  were  no  spiritual  life, 
there  would  be  no  attempt  of  the  evil  one 
to  kill  it  and  honeycomb  it. 

The  worms  of  sin  go  only  where  there 
is  soul-life  to  kill,  and  when  it  is  killed, 
they  leave  their  victim  helpless  and  marked 
with  the  conflict. 


AUTOMATIC 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 

With  an  Entirely 
New  Principle 


A  thorough  Vacuum 
Cleaner  getting 
every  particle 
of  dust  from 
the  body  of 
the  carpet  and 
even  from  be- 
neath the  car- 
pet —  may  be 
easily  handled 
by  a  child — used  like  a  carpet  sweeper  yet 
a  most  efficient  Vacuum  Cleaner.  The 
NuPlan  is  equipped  with  our  indestructible 
diaphragm  pumps  (not  a  bellows)  which 
have  made  the  'Automatic"  Vacuum 
Cleaners  famous  the  world  over  for  years. 
This  exclusive  diaphragm  pumping  device  in- 
sures greater  suction  and  much  longer  life  than 
any  other  type.  Don't  take  up  your  carpets 
and  rugs — clean  them  on  the  floor  with  the 
NuPlan.  Send  for  full  information,  or  better 
still  send  $15.00  for  sample.  Money  promptly 
refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  We  pay 
all  freight  charges. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write  today  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

AUTOMATIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 
25th  Street,  Bloomington,  111. 


The  Magic 
of  Dress 

Grace  Margaret  Gould,  Fashion 
Editor  of  the  WOMAN'S  HOME 

Companion,  wrote  the  little 
book,  "The  Magic  of  Dress," 
.because  of  the  constant  appeal 
made  to  her  by  women  all  over 
the  country  for  advice  about  their 
clothes.  She  gives  her  reason 
for  writing  the  book  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  as  follows: 

I  had  something  to-  say  to  women, 
and  naturally,  being  a  woman  myself,  I 
wanted  to  say  it 

1  wanted  to  teach  women  to  think  for 
themselves  in  dress.  I  wanted  to  help 
them  to  be  well  gowned  and  not  to 
make  caricatures  of  themselves,  and  I 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  dress  is  not  such  an  insignificant 
subject  as  it  seems,  for  there  is  much 
philosophy  in  it  and  it  really  is  an  index 
to  character. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  women  and 
there  is  nothing  I  like  better  to  do  than 
to  help  them.  Perhaps  I  cannot  help 
them  in  any  more  practical  way  than 
just  along  the  line  I  best  understand. 

If  "The  Magic  of  Dress"  will  help 
women  to  fret  less  about  their  clothes, 
if  it  will  teach  them  the  importance  of 
dressing  to  fit  the  scene,  and  to  suit 
their  own  individuality,  then  I  shall  feel 
the  little  book  has  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

Price,  postage  paid,  $1.10 
Address 

Magic  of  Dress 


381  Fourth  Ave. 


New  York 


Dollars  Saved  ^Zs> 

Get  Our  Catalogue 


Carpel 

24c  a  yard,  and  up 

Rugs 
9x12  ft.S3.'2l>,  and  up 
Matting 
13c  a  yard,  and  up 
Lace  Curtains 
41c  a  p:i.ir,  :ind  up 

Towels 
50c  a  dozen,  rind  up 
Oil  Cloth 
Linoloum 
Cocoa  Mats 
Hammocks 
Couch  Covers 
Auto  Coats 
Raincoats 
Hosiery 
Oils 


TUST  the  things  you  need! 

I  Sent  right  from  the  factory  ! 
J  One-third  less  than  a  retail- 
er will  charge!  You  can  buy  a 
third  more  with  the  same 
money.  Never  have  such  fine 
goods  been  sold  at  such  ridic- 
ulously low  prices.  And  we 
guarantee  every  one.  Your 
money  back  if  unsatisfactory. 

Be  one  of  our  hundreds  of 
money-  saving  customers  ! 
You'll  get  the  goods  safely,  no 
matter  where  you  live.  Try  us 
on  one  article— prove  the  high 
quality.  You  need  our  catalog. 
You'll  waste  money  without  it. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will 
bringit.  Write  that  postal  now  I 
We'll  mail  the  book  at  once. 


R0KB0H0UGH  RUG  CO.,  Dept.  370,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


1<uqs  Ca  rpets.Curta  insBTa  n  kets 


FROM  THE 
Mill 


SAVED 


Buy  from  the  man- 

ufacturersandsave  dealers' 
profi:s.  25,000eati3fledcustomerB7  _ 
WeJ-linown  Regal  Sags,  6x9,  rever-1 
slble,  ail-wool  finisn,  $3.75.  Brusselo  Ruga 
9x12,  greatest  value   known,  $3.60.  Splen^1 
did  grade  Brusaels  Bug,  9x12,  $8.7S.  Famous  In- 
vincible Velvets,  S212,  $16.  Standard  Axminsters 


8x12,  $16.80.     Best  quality  ' 
Lace  Curtains,  45c  per  pair 
and  up.  Tapestry  Curtains, 
Wilton  Bugs,  Linoleum  and 
Turnitureat  milland  lactory 
prices.   Write  to-day  for  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalog,  No. 
15,  showing  designs  in  actual 
colors.    SENT  FREE. 

Uriteo  Mills  Mfg.  Co. 
2432-6  2  jasper  st., 
philadelphia.  pa. 


Farm  and  Firesidi 


22 


Wore/,  . 


A  Leading 
Woman  s  Magazine 

Without  Cost 


The  Woman's  World  is,  without 
douht,  the  best  magazine  ever 
printed  for  the  money;  in  fact,  is 
superior  to  many  magazines  sell- 
ing for  more  than  this.  It  is  not 
only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
its  columns  are  full  of  the  choicest 
literature  that  money  can  buy. 
The  contents  of  the  Woman's 
World,  are  selected  with  a  view  of 
entertaining  and  educating  its 
readers.  It  is  a  big  value  at  a  low 
price.  Every  fanner  in  the  coun- 
try should  take  this  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  Woman's  World 
without  cost  in  connection  with 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

You  can  get  the  leading  medium- 
priced  woman's  publication  for  two 
whole  years  without  cost  by  ex- 
tending your  own  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year 


Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  j    Both  for 

regular  price  50  cents         f  _ 

Woman's  World,  two  years    (50  CHltS 

regular  price  50  cents  J 


Send  your  order  at  oace  to 

ARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


BOYS! 

Get  This 

Air-Rifle 

For  Doing  a  Favor 

The  King  Air-Rifle  is  a  repeater. 
It  shoots  ISO  times  without  re- 
loading.   It  is  stmng,  durable 
and  shoots  accurately.  It 
cultivates  trueness  of  sight 
and  evenness  of  nerve; 


These 
fine  a 
rifles  ; 
provided 
with  pistol- 
grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 

strongly  made 
that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them 
to  gft  out  of  ord< 


This  rifle  is  harmless 
It  uses  no  powder 
just  air. 

Tli  e  r  e  is  no 
mote, 
noise.  Air  is 
pleni  i  (nl 
and  shot 
costs  but 
10c  for 


Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute— hunt- 
ing in  titer  woods,  shoot- 
ing at  targets,  drilling 
as  soldiers,  and  innu- 
merable uses  that  only  boy 
can  disco 
will  want 
and  this  is  an 
tunity  it.  get 
ithout  cost, 
script  ions  at  once  and  send 
your  order  in  early. 


Send  a  postal  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  to-day.  Just  say  you  want  an 
Air-Kme  without  having  to  pay  one  cent 
Thousands  of  happy  boys  easily  earned 
them  this  way. 

Write  To-day 

Address 
Farm  and  Fireside 
Springfield,  Ohio 


A  stylish  black-and-white  straw 
model  trimmed  with  a  lace  wing 


Flowers  and  black-and-white  tulle 
the   trimming   on  th' 


form 
Picture  „>t 


No.    1984-Double-Breasted  Shirt. 
Waist  with  Frill 
Paiu-m  cut  fur  32.  H,  J6.  )S,  40.  42  and  44  incS 
bust  measure.    Material  required  for  Jo-inch 
busi,  two  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-.ii- 
ineh  marerial.  with  one  fourth  of  a  yard  for  trill 


N< 


Smart 


jew,  omart    and  Simp], 

Easter    Street    Costumes    and    Dresses  („ 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Goi 


Many  flower-trimmed  small  turbans 
will  be  worn  this  spring  and  summer 


No.  2011— Tailored  Waist.  Buttoned 
in  Front 

II  for  32,  34  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inch  bust 
measures    Material  for  36-inch  bust,  two  and 
eighth  yard,  of  ihirly -si.  -  inch  material 

No.  2012-Three-Piece  Skirt,  Buttoned 
in  Front 

Curfo.22,24  26  2«,30.32.nd34inchw.i„meas. 
-  Unaih  „f  skin  40  inches  M.ierial  for  26- 
three  yard,  of  ihirty-sbt-lnch  material 


THE  question  of  what  is  the-  most  fi.hl 
hat  is  a  somewhat  disputed  one  thh,  "1 
To  be  sure,  hats  are  divided  into  two  3 
the  tailored  shapes  ami  those  for  dress  ™  • 
W  hether  they  shall  have  upturned 'brtafl 
high  standing  trimmings,  or  whether  they 
be  low  and  broad  with  flat  trimming,  L  2 
more  on  the  individual  than  the  actual  die, J 
Ladv  bashion.  There  are  a  few  fashion  SZ 
about  the  new  milliner)-  that  should  be  considtl 
however.  They  are  as  follows:  Mos,  „[  £ 
trimming  on  the  new  hats  is  placed  on  tlie  riif 
side,  very  much  nearer  the  front  than  it  was  Iki 
past  tall  and  winter.  Matty  flowers  will  beSB 
on  the  summer  models.  Lace  of  all  kinds  will  be 
seen  on  light-toned  hats.  Blocked  hats  seem  mutt 
fashionable  than  those  of  straw  braid,  though  at 
course,  the  latter  are  always  conservative  and  is 
good  style.  The  head  sizes  remain  large.  No 
bandeaux  are  used,  and  the  bats  set  well  down  on 
the  head. 


Fashions     for  Spring 

Morning    and    Afternoon    Wear    at  Home 

Drawings   by    Lewis    E.  Bailey 


No.  1982-Collarless  Waist  with 
Large  Armholes 
Patten  cut  for  32.  34.  36.  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bus!  meBaul„.    Malclla!  requited  for  36-inch 
bu.t.  two  yards  of  ,hirty.3«-inch  martin],  with 
one  yard  of  thirty -su- inch  material  for  the  frills 


SIMPLICITY  is  the  key-note  of  the  new 
fashions  this  spring.  This  fact  is  emphasized 
not  only  in  the  severe  tailored  street  suits, 
but  in  the  costumes  for  afternoon  wear  and  in 
the  new  separate  waists.  Illustrated  on  these 
pages  are  some  of  the  newest  and  best  of  the  new 
spring  clothes.  The  tailored  suit,  patterns  Nos. 
2()01  and  2002,  shows  the  severe  straight  but  not 
extreme  lines  of  the  fashionable  spring  coat  and 
Skirt,  while  in  patterns  Nos.  2009  and  2010  is 
sjiowri  a  modish  afternoon  dress,  which,  though 
very  smart  in  style,  is  simple  in  design.  Besides 
these  costumes  there  are  many  other  attractive 
designs  shown  on  these  pages. 

They  are  all  of  them  the  sort  that  develop  quite 
as  well  in  wash  fabrics  as  they  do  in  cloth  nr 
silk.  The  shirt-waist  suit,  patterns  No.  2011  and 
No.  2012,  would  be  most  practical  developed  in 
percale  or  gingham,  while  it  would  also  be'  a  smart 
costume  for  street  wear  if  made  of  dark-blue 
seri;e  and  trimmed  with  black  silk  braid. 


r  „    „  .„  2001  ~Sh°"  C°at  wi,h  Flat  Collar 

-^f^JL&V&Sf^Si  <*  **+  bust 

d  cuffs  ' 


With  fiv, 


of  black  satin  for  flat  collar 
No.  2002— Si 


eighths  of  o  yard 

Gored  Skirt  with  Foot  Plaits 

■  ....  ..-Hi.-,.    Length  of 

d  Ihree-eighths  yards  of  fifty-f, 


41  inches. 
:K  material 


No  I99S— Child's  French  DW 
with  Yoke 
Cot  for  I,  2.  4  and  6  wj  «». fc, 
rial  required  fo,  4  years.  '»'" 
eishtb.  yards  of  ;«.t>J.rt'Ji,o 
o,  two  and  H 
inch   material,  sheer  baiute  01 


No.  I893-T„„-Piece  Skirt.  Buttoned 
at  Sides 

-  inch  material, 
inch  material 


- ,  void.  „ 
or   three  yards  of  till( 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  Spring  Catalogue  of 
Woman's    Home    Companion     Patterns?      ^  , 

1  in  selecting  your  spring  and  summer  clothes,  .  fnj| 
lalogue  of  Woman's  Home  Companion  pa'u;rns'  .  cloth* 
ul  designs  that  offer  suggestions  for  not  onl)  n  stn 
isons  dresses.  The  catalogue  costs  four  cents,  and  for  ^ 
ere  is  a  practical,  easy-to-use  ten-cent  I«P%P*"rII  Dd*''" 
.  -  -....„  ...„/  be  ordered  from  our  three  pattern-depots  -  ■  „, 
and  F  ,  ANcD  1,.,K^n»t-  381  ^urth  Avenue.  New  York;  Pattern  UeP  '"  L<S  ^ 
fornif^I0*'  S>nn*fi«M.  0Ili°:  Pattern  Department.  Farm  A.vn  ^lDE' 
rornia  .street.  Denver,  Colorado. 


II'  \OV  want  any  1 
send  for  the  spring 
.  of  all  kinds  of  prai 
but  for  remodeling  last 
design  illustrated  in  i* 
atalogue  and  patierns 
"arm 


Semi-Princesse  Dress 


Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36,  38  and  AO  inch  bu»t 
tneaiurea.    Material  required  for  medium 
or  96-inch  bust,  seven  and 
twenty-four-inch  material,  c 

fourths  yard*  of  lhirty-»ix-incl  

and  five-eighths  yards  of  contrasting  material, 
thirty-It*  inches   wide,  for  ihe  waist  portion 


half  yards  of 
d  three- 


Girls'  Single-Breasted 
Coat 

S"i„'ed'  f-  ! g  .nd  12  yea,  .be..  Ma- 
l»»r*  Si  J  ?  ""»■  three  and  one- 

*  >»  lC.     "f  >^;lo»'-inch  material. 
°*  material    for    adiu.table  shield 


Cut  f. 


No.  2009— Kimono  Waist  with  Vent 
,r  32  34  36.  38  and  40  inch  busi  measure..    Material  for  36-inch  bust, 
,d  one-fourth  yard,  of  thirty-.i.-inch  material,  with  one  and  one-fourth 
of  contrasting  material  and  three  eighth; 


a  yard  of  lucked  net 


No   2010— Sectional  Skirt  in  Tunic  Effect 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


•  Get  a  Trial  Subscription 

Our   Special  Offer 

Wf  WILL  gladly  send,  without  charge,  a  pattern  for  any  one  of  the ^tractive 
designs  shown  on  thestr  pages  if  you  will  get  one  of  your  neighbors  who  is  not 
at  our  S°W  a,  reader  of  Fa™  and  Fireside,  to  give  you  his  subscription  for  one  year 
"S'™l  Club-Raiser  Rate  of  35  cents.   Send  us  the  money  and  the  name  of  the 
\\V,  b,scriber.  and  we  will  (rive  vou  as  a  reward  for  getting  Ihe  subscription  any  one 
IK  Hr0ME  CoMP^-^uern  shown  on  these  pages.    Send  the  subscription  to 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


1897— Four-Gored  Skirt,  Plaited 
Side  Flounce 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Cut  for  22,  24.  26.  28.  30  and  32.  inch  wauit 

me..ure,.    Maleri.l  for  26-incb  w.l.l.  6ve  and 
one -half  yard,  of  twenty 
or  four   yard,    of  thirty 


-inch  material. 


Where  Thousands  of  Well 
Dressed  Men  Come  From 

In  all  parts  of  the  world— in  every 
country  on  the  globe  -  Wani'a 
clothes  are  worn.    They  art-  worn 

by  tho  man  who  wants  to  bu  wull  riri-Mod 
nnd  nt  the  samo  time  eavu  l,nlf  tho  usual 
clotninft  prices.  No  one  can  orfor  you 
mora  m  tho  way  of  expert 
and  no  one  will  chame  you  so  little 
for  Uie  bo»t.  You  have  your  chok-o  of 
hundreds  of  the  season's  choicest  fnUncn, 

I  llio  "lirlnil's  Biijippy  (tjrlt*.  „[  „  ,,|||  ^ 
nl.  rt.'n,l>-  i,.  ~|n„  Hi,,  ,,,  |,  , 


Ie4lt  In tcullsa in  t.c(,,ro  >„u  lnu  v   >i> 

summer  tult.    Vou   qna   thai    muoh  i 
porkctlxiok.    If  jom  umil  ■  sun  alrrinh 
cniiitJlcto  rvajj  to  ship  »sk  fur  Sii.tIh' 
Wtur  l  lniUlne  L»n>!t  X,.    ;\  i      y,  ,' 
suit  i.iiii..  i  10  i  nr  mcimiro  n  i  r. 
>.    38-    Tnko  your  pick  »r  U\m<  nil 
uuiiicy  taring  limikii  uliltli  [irmrni  t.iu.n 
value*   hi  the    linn  tlin    npmtnl  | 

I'prs  of  ttia  books  that  you  nnnl 
cpupoo. 


1 .  Pilnts, 

G,  nooflns. 

0.  VelilClM. 

7.  Furniture. 

0.  Wall  Puper. 
1  1>.  'rviicivrltrni. 
1  1.  Oroc*rj  I.Wt. 
i  \  Wlro  Fentrtnj 


Mulot- 


20.  Ulniclet. 

GKlM. 

27.  Ilsby '»  ])m»  and 

Toilet. 
211.  eirvulur  nnd  Drtw 

30.  Women-.  Spring 

FH9...IIII  Dook. 
3.1  H«n'»  Sprlna 

Clothing   : 

3r.  ni-i-  Gomlii. 
30.  Mimiin  Wear. 
:i7,  Mlllinrrr 
38.  M«n'»  Mndcto 

Order  ClolMng. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

"9lh  and  Cnmiilirll  ! 
KANSASCiry 

PIcuho flomi  tiii<  follovrlDH  book*  frooot  clmrga 


Booh  aumborti  si  ■ 


Send  euupon  lo  Ihe  nesrer  sdilreas 
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Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  lead- 
ing home  and  family  papers  in  America, 
you  can  get  any  one  of  these  great 
papers  for  a  year  with  Farm  and  Fire- 
side as  explained  below. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Tear 


Both 
for 


60« 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  enter- 
taining monthly  magazine,  contain- 
ing many  wholesome  serials  and 
short  stories  and  articles  of  unques- 
tioned merit.  It  is  a  magazine 
that  a  woman  looks  forward  to 
receiving  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the 
best-known  artists.  Housewife  is 
edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice.  It 
has  excellent  departments  devoted 
to  fashions,  cooking,  etc 


Farm  and  Fireside 
TheWoman'sWorld 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
(or 


50" 


In  Woman's  World  the  up-to-date 
articles  and  good  stories  are  high 
class,  for  it  pays  more  for  them  than 
any  other  publication.  Woman's 
World  is  progressive.  No  woman 
who  is  interested  in  the  vital  issues 
of  life  can  afford  to  miss  W Oman's 
World.  O  ver  two  millions  read 
it  eagerly  every  month. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Successful  Farming 

For  One  Whole  Tear 


Both 
for 


50' 


Successful  Farming  is  the  leading 
general  farm  publication  of  the 
com  belt.  It  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  people  liviag  in  this 
region  on  account  of  its  close  appli- 
cation to  those  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  chuck  full  of 
practical  and  condensed  facts  which 
are  of  timely  value,  t  arm  people 
in  the  corn  belt  can  profit  by  this 
combination  of  farm  papers. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 


For  One  Whole  Tear 


Both 
for 


60' 


Green's  Fruit  Grower  is  packed 
horn  cover  to  cover  with  practical 
and  valuable  information  on  fruit 
culture.  It  covers  every  fruit  grown, 
berries,  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  etc. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  fruit  culture.  Green's  Fruit 
Grower  has  also  departments  de- 
voted to  poultry  and  dairying.  It 
is  an  all-around  farm  paper. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Success 

For  One  Whole.Year 


Both 
for 


50< 


Poultry  Success  gives  every  month 
pointers  and  ideas  for  producing 
eggs  and  raising  fowl  that  means 
success.  It  is  edited  by  the  best 
authorities  on  Poultry  in  America. 
It  is  filled  with  secrets  of  feed  mix- 
tures, quick  growing  chicks,  ideas 
that  men  hesitate  to  part  with. 
Poultry  Success  has  one  motto — 
Make  the  hen  attend  strictly  to 
business.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
poultry  raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order 
to-day,  because  our  special  prices 
with  the  above  publishers  expire 
early  in  April. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


oung  Folks'  Department 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

DEAR  Cousins — 
There  are  so  many  things  about 
which  I  want  to  talk  to  you  that 
I    really    don't   know    where  to 
begin.    Where  shall  it  be? 

The  first  thing  is  Easter,  of  course! 
Next  Sunday  you  will  all  be  hearing 
Easter  sermons,  and  some  of  you  in  the 
far  South  will  be  wearing  thin  summer 
clothes ;  and  some  of  you  in  the  extreme 
North  will  be  wondering  why  girls  put  on 
straw  hats  at  Easter  time.  In  the  West, 
in  the  East,  in  the  North,  in  the  South, 
however,  you  will  all  be  enjoying  this 
most  joyous  of  our  spring  festivals. 

You  who  live  where  all  the  fresh  eggs 
of  the  great,  big  United  States  are  pro- 
duced, will  have  the  best  chance  of  any 
girls  and  boys  in  our  country  to  eat  fresh 
eggs  and  to  dye  eggs  and  to  do  the  thou- 


The  finished  hen 

sand  and  one  things  with  eggs  that  seem 
to  mean  Easter  to  such  a  number  of  folks. 

Then,  too.  you  are  privileged  to  live 
closer  to  the  spring  beauties,  the  hepaticas, 
the  blood-roots,  the  dog-toothed  violets 
and  the  violets  both  purple  and  white 
than  all  the  other  boys  and  girls  in  this 
country.  Are  you  not  fortunate?  A  walk 
in  the  spring  woods,  on  a  cool  day  in 
April,  is  worth  all  the  Fifth  Avenues  that 
any  city  ever  boasted.  No  difference 
whether  your  home  is  in  Marin  County, 
California,  or  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  or  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  or 
Crook  County,  Oregon,  you  have  the  best 
things  that  anyone  can  get,  just  waiting 
for  you  around  the  corner  of  the  road. 
Aren't  you  a  lucky  lot  of  cousins? 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  cousins 
a  great  deal  the  past  two  or  three  days.  I 
am  wondering  if  you  are  not  getting  ready 
for  that  vegetable-garden  or  that  flower- 
garden,  which  you're  going  to  tend  your- 
self all  this  coming  spring  and  summer. 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  be  giving  our  page 
over  to  the  gardeners  among  the  cousins 
very  shortly. 

Think  it  over !  You  can  raise  flowers, 
because  raising  flowers  and  making  places 
beautiful  with  them  raises  our  own 
thoughts  and  ourselves  to  be  better  be- 
cause of  their  beauty.  Or  will  you  raise 
vegetables  in  a  businesslike  sort  of  way 
and  show  the  folks  what  a  clever,  intelli- 
gent cousin  you  happen  to  be  even  if 
you're  not  as  old  as  you  will  be  some  day 
if  you  just  live  long  enough? 

And  fun  ?  Why  it's  more  fun  than  any 
game  you  ever  played,  to  make  things 
grow.  Some  people  think  it's  great  sport 
to  throw  a  ball  farther  than  some  other 
chap  or  to  hit  a  blown-up  bag  harder 
than  the  other  fellow.    But  there  isn't  a 


Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


sport  in  the  world  equal  to  putting  some 
tiny  dried  seeds  in  properly  prepared 
ground,  covering  them  up  and  finding 
them  starting  to  grow  into  something 
beautiful  or  useful  after  a  lapse  of  some 
days.  And  you  can  MAKE  them  do  it. 
Spinning  tops  isn't  to  be  compared  to 
growing  potatoes. 

I  suppose  you  think  that  I  haven't 
talked  very  much  on  the  subject  of  Eas- 
ter. Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  buryins 
of  a  seed  in  the  'earth  and  the  seeing  it 
break  the  clods  apart  and  grow  up  into 
something  beautiful  and  useful  is  just 
the  best  Easter  sermon  I  can  listen  to. 
And  so,  for  this  letter,  I  have  talked 
most  about  growing  things  and  planting 
things,  for  that  always  seems  to  me  the 
best  way  to  celebrate  Easter.  Start  things 
a-growing ! 

A  joyous  Easter  to  every  cousin  of 
mine.  Affectionately  yours. 

Cousin  Sally. 


The  Cooky- Pail 

By  Mollie  C.  Maxwell,  Aged  12 
"  Ti/i  other,"  she  sobbed.  "I  have  come 
to  confess, 
And  then  I  must  go  right  to  jail. 
For  it  wasn't  poor  Kitty  at  all  that  stole 
All  that  cake  from  the  cooky-pail. 

"I  knew  it  was  the  company's  cake, 

And  I  only  wanted  to  feel ; 
My  finger  sunk  in,  and  I  ate  what  stuck, 
.  But  I  didn't  quite  mean  to  steal. 

"Just  a  few  licks  and  all  was  gone ; 

I  ran  away  awful  afraid. 
For  I  knew  that  cook  would  never 
forgive 

If  she  missed  that  cake  newly  made. 

"Kitty,  as  if  she  sympathized. 
Came  closely  purring  by  my  side ; 

While  cook  she  stamped  and  scolded. 
Until  I  was  so  scared  I  cried. 

"  'You  are  the  thief,'  cook  screamed. 

And  her  anger  knew  no  pity  : 
I  hesitated,  then  I  whispered, 

'No.  'twasn't  me.  'twas  the  Kitty!' 


Fig.  2 


The  cock  on  an  egg-cup 

"Cook  took  her  roughly  by  the  neck. 
And  she  threw  her  out  of  the  door; 

To-day  I  went  out  to  find  her, 
But  my  dear  Kitty  was  no  more. 

"She  was  lying  frozen  near  the  pantry, 
And  had  drawn  her  last  iced  breath 

A-looking  through  the  window 

At  the  pail  that  had  caused  her  death. 

"And  so  Kitty,  who  was  quite  innocent, 
Has  been  murdered  by  cook  and  me; 

And  nobody  has  punished  me  yet, 
Though  I'm  wicked  as  I  can  be. 

"But  I'm  ready,  so  call  the  policeman. 

For  'tis  time  that  I  went  to  jail. 
To  think  how  I  lied  and  murdered 

For  a  feel  in  the  cooky-pail." 


A  Decoration  for  the  Easter 
Breakfast-Table 

Diagrams  by  Virginia  B.  Jacobs 

ts  there  any  one  of  the  cousins  who 
1  doesn't  like  to  do  thing's,  to  make  things 
that  will  give  pleasure  to  others?  And 
don't  you  think  that  it  is  more  fun  when 
you  keep  it  a  secret  until  the  very  last 
moment  ? 

This  is  just  what  to  do: 

First  of  all,  you  must  get  some  stiff 
white  paper  and  also  some  red  paper, 
which  does  not  have  to  be  quite  as  stiff 
as  the  white  paper.  Now,  on  the  white 
paper  you  must  draw  the  pattern  of  the 
hen  that  you  will  find  in  Fig.  1.  This 
should  be  made  about  4yi  inches  long  and 
4  inches  wide,  and  is  the  only  hard  part  of 
our  surprise,  but  if  you  are  patient,  you 


Fig.  I 

all  surely  can  copy  the  diagram  very 
nicely.  When  you  have  done  this,  cut  it 
out  carefully  and  use  it  as  a  pattern  for 
cutting  more  just  like  it.  For  every  hen 
or  cock  that  you  want  to  make,  you  must 
have  two  of  these  pieces. 

Before  you  paste  them  together  you 
should  also  draw  and  cut  out  of  red  paper 
copies  of  the  hen's  comb  (C,  Fig.  1). 
which  should  be  pasted  in  the  proper 
position  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Then 
paste  the  other  half  of  the  hen  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  the  comb  will  stick  out 
from  between  the  two  pieces.  When  past- 
ing the  two  halves  together,  be  careful  to 
put  paste  only  on  the  edges  and  to  leave 
the  bottom  open.  It  is  now  time  to  cut 
out  two  copies  of  the  piece  marked  B  in 
Fig.  1,  using  red  paper.  Paste  these., one 
on  either  side,  On  the  hen's  bill,  mark  an 
eye  as  you  see  it  in  the  picture  of  the 
finished  hen,  and  your  work  is  almost 
over.  If  you  have  a  paint-box,  it  will  be 
a  good  idea  to  color  the  hen's  bill  with 
yellow  and  possibly  to  try  to  suggest 
feathers  by  little  touches  of  yellow  and 
brown,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Your 
hen  is  now  complete. 

To  make  the  cock,  you  must  do  exactly 
the  same  except  that  you  must  use  the 
pattern  for  the  cock's  comb  and  throat 
(Fig.  2)  instead  of  the  one  for  the  hen. 
If  you  want  to  make  a  chicken,  it  is  even 
tr.ore  simple  :  don't  use  anything  but  Fig. 
1  A,  and  mark  an  eye  on  it.  Isn't  that 
easy  ? 

You  can  use  your  hens  and  cocks  to 
cover  egg-cups,  salt-cellars  or  anything 
else  that  you  please.  And  just  think  how 
surprised  -everyone  will  be  to  see  them  on 
the  breakfast-table  and  to  know  that  you 
made  them  all  vourself! 


The  finished  cock 
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The   Third-Reader  Class 

The   Second    Lesson    for    Beginners   in  Agriculture 

"Written  so  You  Can  Understand  It" 


THE  Romance  of  the 
Soil,  by  Edgar  L.  Vin- 
cent. The  Secret  of  the 
Soil  —  Strike  your  spade 
down  into  the  earth,  and 
cut  out  a  small  square,  say 
a  foot  in  size  each  way. 
Now  let's  sit  down  here, 
where  the  sunshine  falls 
warm  and  tender,  and  try 
to  count  the  different 
forms  of  plant  life  that 
are  growing  in  this  little 
bit  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Here  are  a  number  of 
blades  of  grass,  such  as 
the  men- folks  will  be  cut- 
ting in  a  few  weeks  for 
the  horses  and  cattle.  How  sweet  and  juicy  the  stalks  are!  We 
like  to  chew  them  ourselves.  What  wonder  that  the  cows  and 
sheep  eat  them  so  eagerly !  Right  in  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of 
timothy  a  blade  of  wiregrass  pushes  its  way.  Be  careful  how 
you  take  hold  of  that.  The  edges  of  its  leaves  are  as  sharp 
as  tiny  saws,  and  you  may  cut  your  fingers  on  them.  Surely 
this  bit  of  herbage,  so  much  like  a  weed,  has  somewhere  found 
in  the  earth  a  lot  of  hard,  sharp,  stony  matter  and  turned  it 
to  good  use  in  building  itself  up.  Here,  too,  is  a  stalk  of  soft, 
bending  clover.  Its  leaves  are  not  protected  with  the  tiny  saws ; 
the  clover  gathered  less  of  the  sharp,  stony  matter  from  the 
soil  and  air.  Or,  it  may  be  that  close  by  a  stout  daisy  holds 
up  its  head  bravely.  Not  far  off  three  or  four  real  weeds  nod 
and  smile  up  at  you,  as  if^to  say,  "You  won't  care,  will  you? 
We  are  pretty,  if  we  are  not  worth  so  much !  Be  fair  with  us ! 
Old  Mother  Earth  did  not  give  all  the  good  things  to  the  grass 
and  the  clover !" 

And  do  we  not  begin  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  from  the  very 
same  soil  all  these  different  kinds  of  plants  should  grow? 
Looking  out  into  the  world,  we  see  the  same  thing  everywhere. 
Shrubs  grow  by  ttje  side  of  giant  trees,  waving  grain  and  proud 
corn-plants  nod  to  each  other  just  over  the  fence;  flowers  that 
bend  and  shrink  from  the  touch  of  the  slightest  breeze  are  near 
neighbors  to  stalks  of  plants  that  are  as  firm  and  unyielding 
as  rods  of  steel;  bushes,  the  perfume  of  which  make  all  the 
air  sweet,  linger  lovingly  in  the  companionship  of  lowly  creepers 
from  which  we  turn  away  in  quick  disdain,  so  repulsive  is  the 
scent  which  rises  from  them;  plants  beautiful,  plants  ugly,  plants 
rare  and  choice,  and  plants  worthless  and  homely,  moss  and  rich 
clover,  toadstool  and  alfalfa,  all  taking  their  life  from  the  same 
source.   How  can  they  do  it? 

To  answer  this  question  men  have  been  patiently  studying 
these  various  plants  under  the  microscope  in  their  work-rooms ; 
and  as  they  have  found  one  thing  after  another  in  the  body  and 
leaf  of  the  plants,  have  given  them  names  which  we  need  to 
know  in  order  to  understand  the  secret  of  the  soil.  In  all  plants 
alike  they  have  discovered  certain  tiny  particles,  some  of  them 
very  precious,  like  nitrogen ;  some  not  so  valuable,  like  carbon 
or  ashes,  all  of  which,  however,  are  very  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Some  of  these  substances  the  earth  holds 
a  very  firm  grip  upon,  yielding  them  only  in  the  minutest 
fragments ;  but  always  she  gives,  gives  enough  for  the  building 
of  every  plant,  as  long  as  she  has  it  to  give.  From  the  soil, 
in  some  strange,  wonderful  way,  tree  and  flower,  grass  and 
grain,  weed  and  useful  vegetable,  gather  up  and  turn  to  account 
just  the  things  each  needs  for  its  life. 

When  the  soil  has  given  up  the  best  it  has  for  plant  growth, 
with  their  long,  eager  fingers  these  different  forms  of  life  reach 
up  and  out  to  grasp  in  the  air  and  moisture  about  them  some- 
thing more  they  must  have  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  From 
the  soil,  nitrogen  and  ash;  from  the  air  and  water,  carbon, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Do  these  seem  big  names  and  hard 
to  remember?  Perhaps  this  may  help  you.  It  is  a  great  day 
when  father  and  the  boys  out  in  the  field  burn  the  old  logs  and 
stumps  they  wish  to  get  out  of  the  way.  When  the  flames  have 
died  down,  look  at  the  black  coals  left  among  the  gray  ashes, 
and  think  that  these  are  carbon,  every  bit  of  which  was  gathered 
up  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  from  the  air  which  we  breathe. 
Oxygen  is  one  of  the  lightest  things  we  know  of,  just  a  gas 
in  fact,  but  found  everywhere,  and  so  necessary  that  we  must 
have  it  with  every  breath  we  breathe,  or  die.  This  gas  when 
combined  with  hydrogen,  another  gas,  forms  water.  While 
nitrogen,  also  a  gas,  found  in  air  and  soil,  helps  to  support  life, 
although  it  cannot  do  it  alone.  Four  fifths  of  the  air  is  nitrogen. 
And  ashes  are  the  soft,  dry  stuff  left  after  anything  is  burned. 

.  Wonderful  old  earth !  Beautiful  secret  of  the  soil !  How 
we  long  to  catch  its  full  meaning !  With  what  zeal  do  we  press 
on  to  the  mastery  of  the  forces  of  nature ! 


By  the  Rule 


A  farm  boy  got  a  job  in  a  steel-mill,  and  his  boss  gave  him  a 

''foot-rule  one  day  and  said:    "Measure  me  that  plate  out 

there  in  the  yard." 

At  the  end  of  a  half-hour  the  boy  returned  and  said : 

"The  plate  is  the  length  of  the  rule  and  three  fingers  over, 

with  this  piece  of  cobblestone,  and  the  stem  of  my  pipe,  and  my 

foot  from  here  to  there,  bar  the  toe-cap."  • 

The  condition  of  the  farm  is  a  pretty  good  index  to  the 
reading  table  of  the  farmer. 


THE  Soil  and  Its 
Water,  by  Paul  H. 
Brown— In  our  last 
lesson  we  began  the  study 
of  the  water  in  the  soil 
and  how  it  moves.  Dis- 
solved in  the  water  are 
the  things  that  make  the 
plants  grow,  and  you  must 
remember  that  no  matter 
how  rich  a  soil  is,  if  there 
is  not  enough  water  in  it 
or  if  it  has  too  much 
water,  the  plants  will  not 
do  their  best. 

Besides  water,  the  soil 
needs  heat  to  make  the 
plants  grow.  No  one  ever 
saw  plants  growing  out  of  frozen  ground,  and  we  know  that 
when  the  sun  warms  the  soil  in  the  spring,  the  plants  begin  to 
grow. 

But  there  is  something  else  in  the  soil ;  that  is  as  much  needed 
by  the  plants  as  the  water  and  the  heat ;  and  that  something  we 
call  bacteria.  I  know  bacteria  is  a  long  word,  but  you  must 
learn  what  it  means  and  how  to  spell  it,  and  when  you  are  a 
farmer,  try  to  have  plenty  of  bacteria  in  the  soil. 

Bacteria  are  very  tiny,  tiny  plants,  so  small  that  we  cannot 
see  them  unless  we  use  a  strong  microscope. 

They  are  between  the  grains  in  the  soil  in  the  capillary  water. 
They  are  always  busy  getting  plant-food  in  the  soil  ready  to 
be  eaten  by  the  roots. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  these  little  chaps  in  the  soil,  but 
the  most  helpful  are  those  that  come  from  the  rotting  of  plants 
or  animals.  These  rotting  bacteria  in  time  rot  all  the  dead 
parts  of  the  plants  in  and  on  the  soil.. 

They  are  the  helpful  part  of  the  manure  which  is  spread 
on  the  soil.  They  are  at  work  also  on  the  tiny  bits  of  rock  in 
the  soil.  They  help  to  break  them  up  and  dissolve  them  into 
bits  so  small  that  they  can  float  about  in  the  capillary  water 
and  be  drunk  by  the  tiny  plant-roots. 

This  family  of  rotting  bacteria  is  the  most  important  one, 
for  if  it  were  not  for  them  and  their  work,  nothing  would  rot 
or  decay.  Our  soil  would  soon  be  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
no  longer  grow  crops  from  it.  The  bacteria  grow  best  in  soils 
which  are  in  best  state  for  crops,  so  that  when  we  take  the 
best  care  of  the  soil  for  the  crops  we  are  getting  it  in  good 
shape  for  the  rotting  bacteria.    They  live  in  all  soils. 

There  is  another  family  of  these  small  friends  which  are 
called  the  nitrifying  bacteria.  They  live  naturally  in  some  soils. 
In  others  they  have  to  be  planted.  When  these  nitrifying 
bacteria  touch  the  roots  of  any  of  the  clover  family,  such  as 
red  clover,  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  alsike,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans 
or  vetches,  they  form  little  bunches  on  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
These  bunches  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  peanut,  but  usually 
only  half  that  size  and  are  often  as  tiny  as  pin-heads.  These 
nitrifying  bacteria  live  in  the  bunches  on  the  roots  of  the  clover- 
plants  and  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air,  store  it  up,  and  then 
leave  it  in  the  soil.  Nitrogen  is  something  a  crop  must  have 
in  order  to  grow,  but  I  will  have  to  tell  you  about  that  at 
another  time. 

What  is  needed  besides  water  to  make  crops  grow? 
Name  the  two  families  of  helpful  bacteria. 
What  do  the  rotting  bacteria  do  to  dead  vegetation,  manure 
and  rock  particles  ? 

Where  do  the  nitrifying  bacteria  live? 
How  do  they  help  the  soil? 

Mr.  Rambo's  Whittlings 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  find  the  reason,  and  try  again. 

No  one  knows  how  sweet  rest  may  be  until  he  has  found 
out  what  it  means  to  be  "good  and  tired." 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  mean  it  is  to  swipe  a  watermelon 
until  someone  steals  the  finest  one  in  your  patch. 

The  sport  of  coasting  is  soon  over  with  if  you  are  too  lazy 
to  climb  the  hill. 

The  helping  hand  is  lovely,  even  if  the  fist  is  rather  rusty- 
looking  and  all  covered  with  warts. 

The  task  never  looks  so  big  to  the  one  who  has  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  tackled  it. 

We  laugh  when  things  are  funny,  and  smile  when  they  are 
lovely. 

We  break  a  colt  so  that  we  may  control  it;  but  we  break  a 
bad  habit  so  that  it  may  not  control  us. 

Guessing  at  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  a  poor  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  great  harvest. 

Little  things  often  count  big;  for  instance,  the  lack  of  a  rivet 
or  a  few  stitches  in  the  harness  causes  the  loss  of  a  whole  day's 
work  in  the  busy  season. 


The  Spelling  Lesson 

Die  o/-\1xrasj    Changed  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
is-soivea  tnroUgh  the  action  of  a  liauia 

Bac-te-ri-a 

Mi  tri  fir  inn  Treating  so  as  to  yield  compounds 
111  III  iy  Ulg    0f  nitrogen 

Veg-e-ta-tlOn    Plant  life  in  general 

Pl-acf-TTlPrits  A  part  broken  off  from  that  which 
*•  is  supposed  to  be  complete  and  entire 


Avoid  Cheap 
Substitutes 

Baker's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa. 

IS  OF  UNEQUALED  QUALITY 

For  deli- 
cious natu- 
ral flavor, 
delicate 
aroma,abso- 
lute  purity 
and  food 
value,  the 
most  impor- 
tant requi- 
sites of  a  good  cocoa,  it  is  the 
standard 

Sold  in  y5  lb.,  %  lb.,  Yz  lb.,  and  1  lb.  cans, 
net  weight 
Trade  Mark  On  Every  Package 

BOOKLET  OF  CHOICE  RECIPES  SENT 
FREE 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  limited 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER.  MASS. 


Fountain-Pen 

For  a  Favor 


Everyone  needs  this  Fountain-Pen. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained  for  its 
readers  a  wonderful  Fountain-Pen.  You 
can  get  one  without  cost. 

THE  Handy  Fountain-Pen  is  the  best 
pen  made    for  usefulness  and  wear- 
ing qualities.    It  has  a  fine,  well-made, 
gold-tipped  pen.    It  is  made  of  vulcanite, 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap  to  pro- 
tect the  pen-point.  For  steady 
use  this    pen  cannot  be 
beaten.   It  is  easily  filled 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  Handy  Pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re- 
quiring 
no  shak 
ing 


You 
will  be 
delighted 
to  have  so 
fine  a  foun- 
tain-pen. You 
will  have  use  for 
it  many  times  a  day. 
y      It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient  pen  that  anyone 
could  have.     This  one  is 
guaranteed  to  write  well. 

Olll*  Offset*  ^e  w*"  send  you  th's  won- 
V/UI    VJIICI    derful fountain-pen  by  return 

mail  if  you  will  send  us  only  four  one-year  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  special  club 
rate  of  35  cents  each.  Tell  your  friends  that 
this  is  a  special  bargain  offer.  You  can  easily 
get  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Send  the  subscrip- 
tions to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


How  to  Entertain  iSo£igi 

and  Riddles,  73  Toaets,  67  Parlor  Tricks.  8 
Fortune-belling  Secrets,  52  Money-Making 
Secreta,  22  Funny  Readings.     All  10c  Postpaid. 
J.  C.  Bom,  709  So.  Dearborn  St., Dept.  ?£,  Chicago,  111. 

DON'T  PAY  TWO  PIECES—. 

Save  $8.00  to  $22.00  on 


HOOSIER 
RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


"Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
[lyou  can  buy.them  at  such  low,  un- 
Tieard-of  Factory  Prices  ?  THIRTY 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  REFORE  YOU 
BUY*  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anvthingever  produced, 
t^"  SEND   POSTAL    TODAY  FOB 
J  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AMD  PRICES. 
|  HOOSIEB  8TOTE  FACTORY    128  Ststo  St.    Msrion,  Ind. 
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Pony  for  You 


He  Will  Be  Given  to 
Some  Boy  or  Girl 


How  to  Win  "Prince" 

Good  news  fof  our  Boys  and  Girls!  Don't  you  want  to  get  "Prince," 
the  pony  shown  in  the  above  picture?  Well,  you  can  get  him  and  his  hand- 
some buggy  and  harness,  too,  without  spending  a  single  penny  of  your  own 
money.  Wouldn't  you  love  to  have  "Prince"  for  your  verjr  own?  What  fun 
it  will  be  to  go  driving  every  day  this  summer.  How  you  would  enjoy  tak- 
ing all  your  boy  and  girl  friends  for  a  drive.  He  is  just  thirty-nine  inches 
high  and  weighs  325  pounds.  "Prince"  is  truly  one  of  the  finest  Shetland 
Ponies  ever  raised  in  America.  He  is  a  chestnut,  with  the  fluffiest  mane  and 
tail,  and  he  can  travel  almost  as  fast  as  a  horse.  "Prince"  is  also  a  splendid 
playfellow.  He  is  as  gentle  and  kind  as  can  be.  "Prince"  will  be  given 
away  on  June  15th  by  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  oldest  and  best  farm  paper 
published.  All  you  have  to  do  to  win  "Prince"  or  one  of  the  other  elegant 
prizes  is  to  ask  a  few  of  your  friends  or  relatives  to  subscribe  for  Farm  and 
Fireside.  There  will  be  hundreds  of  other  handsome  prizes  given  away,  too. 
Altogether  Farm  and  Fireside  offers 

Three  Pony  Outfits 
Five  Hundred  Grand  Prizes 
$3,000.00  in  Cash 

Every  year  Farm  and  Fireside  holds  a  Pony  Contest.  Hundreds  of 
Boys  and  Girls  have  won  Ponies  and  other  handsome  prizes,  from  this  popu- 
lar paper.  Every  energetic  Boy  or  Girl  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this 
liberal  contest.  We  guarantee  that  you  will  get  the  fairest  kind  of  treatment, 
and  you  have  a  splendid  chance  to  win  one  of  the  handsome  prizes.  The 
prizes  also  include  a  Gold  Watch,  Victor  Talking-Machine,  Bicycle,  Shot- 
gun, Sewing-Machine,  Camera,  in  fact  about  everything  any  boy  or  girl 
could  wish  for.    You  are  sure  to  win  one  of  the  prizes,  because  there  will  be 

A  Prize  for  Every  Contestant 

You  simply  can't  lose.  You  are  guaranteed  a  prize  sure  if  you  just  get  started, 
but  you  won't  have  to  invest  a  single  cent  of  your  own  money.  Farm  and  Fire- 
side is  one  of  the  oldest  farm  papers  and  has  a  reputation  for  honesty,  extend- 
ing over  thirty-five  years,  so  you  are  absolutely  safe  in  accepting  the  promise  of 
this  paper. 

Send  Your  Name  To-day 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below,  and  send  it  to  the  Pony 
Man,  he  will  tell  you  by  return  mail  just 
how  to  win  "Prince."  He  will  also  send 
you  a  lot  of  pictures  of  "Prince"  and  the 
other  ponies,  together  with  everything 
necessary  to  start  right  in  and  win. 
Among  other  things  he  will  send  you  the 
pictures  and  names  and  addresses  of 
other  boys  and  girls  who  have  won  Farm 
and  Fireside  ponies,  so  that  you  can 
write  to  those  lucky  children  and  find 
out  for  yourself  just  how  easy  they  found 
it  was  to  win  a  Farm  and  Fireside 
pony.  Remember,  all  these  things 
won't  cost  you  a  penny  and  you  will 
not  be  under  obligation  to  do  a  single 
thing. 


Start  Now 


If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize 
right  away  and  become  an  Enrolled 
Contestant,  don't  wait  until  you  get 
your  package  from  the  Pony  Man,  but 
start  right  out  and  get  ten  friends  each 
to  give  you  25  cents  for  an  eight- 
month  trial  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Keep  50  cents 
for  yourself  as  a  cash  commis- 
sion, and  send  $2.00  to  the 
Pony  Man,  then  you  will  be 
an  Enrolled  Contestant 
and  a  Prize  -  Winner 
sure.  Don't  Wait! 
Hurry  Up!  Start 


THE 
PONY  MAN 

FARM  AND 

FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO " 


Please  tell  me  by  re- 
turn mail  how  to  win 
"Prince."   Also  send  me 
FREE   the  pictures  of 
"Prince"  and  the  other  po- 
nies, and  complete  informa- 
tion.   I  am,  very  anxious  to  get 
"Prince' '  so  save  a  place  for  me  i 
the  Contest.    Iwill  try  to  become  an 
enrolled  contestant  as  soon  as  possible 


To-day! 


Name. 


Post-office. 
R.F.D  


THE  PONY  MAN 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


As  to  Your  Personal  Appearance 

By  Pearle  White  McCowan 


IT  IS  amazing  how  many  women  will 
neglect  their  personal  appearance  in 
their  own  homes.  They  seem  to  think 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  at  home 
gives  them  a  license  for  all  sorts  of  care- 
less and  slovenly  habits.  • 

Even  women  who  keep  their  houses  in 
spotless  order  are  not  exempt  from  this 
detestable  habit  of  personal  slovenliness.  I 
have  in  mind  one  such,  a  remarkably  bril- 
liant woman  in  many  ways,  an  old  school- 
teacher of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
This  woman  always  looks  neat  and  even 
stylish  when  she  goes  out.  Her  home  is 
well  furnished  with  many  of  the  modern 
conveniences.  It  is  always  in  "apple  pie" 
order,  as  the  old-fashioned  saying  goes. 
But  the  contrast  between  her  own  appear- 
ance and  that  of  her  house  is  incongruous, 
to  say  the  least.  Her  heavy  black  hair  is 
usually  coiled  unbecomingly  into  a  huge 
"wad"  at  the  back  of  her  head,  while  an 
insufficient  amount  of  pins  often  allows 
one  or  two  strands  to  escape  from  the 
original  "wad"  and  hang  down  in  rough, 
uneven  lengths.  Her  skirt  and  waist  sel- 
dom live  peaceably  together.  In  warm 
weather  her  waist  is  usually  unfastened 
at  the  throat,  and  her  apron  with  a  little 
square  "bib,"  usually  with  one  corner  un- 
pinned, only  serves  to  increase  her  general 
untidiness. 

I  have  chosen  to  describe  this  woman 
because  she  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of 
others  in  this  same  class :  Women  who 
know  well  how  to  make  themselves  neat 
and  attractive  when  they  choose,  but  who 
either  do  not  take  time,  or  do  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  do  so,  when  they 
are  about  their  work  in  their  own  home. 

A  sensible  woman  will  dress  according 
to  her  work,  of  course.  She  will  not  don 
white  cuffs  and  collar  when  doing  dirty 
work  about  the  kitchen  or  laundry.  But 
she  will  also  remember  that  "her  best"  (in 
her  personal  appearance,  as  in  everything 
else)  is  due  to  the  ones  who  love  her 
best — to  her  own  home  folks. 

Have  you  not  often  heard  someone  re- 
mark, when  a  certain  woman  was  admired 
for  her  clothes  and  general  neatness  of 
appearance,  "Yes,  but  you  had  ought  to 
see  her  at  home"? 

One  very  lovely  woman,  who  is  a  most 
competent  housekeeper  and  mother,  said, 
"I  have  kept  house  for  over  twenty  years, 
and,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  where  the 
severe  illness  of  some  member  of  our 
family  made  my  immediate  presence  im- 
perative, my  husband  and  children  have 
never  seen  me  outside  my  bedroom  door 
with  my  hair  uncombed."    No  wonder  the 


especial  pride  of  this  whole  family  is  in 
their  "mother." 

The  house  dresses  for  the  woman  who 
does  her  own  work  are  best  made  all  in 
one  piece,  or  the  waist  can  be  finished 
with  a  band  with  buttons  sewed  upon  it, 
and  corresponding  buttonholes  in  the 
skirt-band.  This  buttoning  may  be  cov- 
ered with  a  belt  of  like  material. 

A  fleshy  woman,  who  wishes  to  discard 
her  corset  when  at  work,  should  wear  at 
least  a  snug-fitting  underwaist  of  some 
firm,  strong  material.  If  she  suffers  from 
heat,  the  waist  may  be  cut  low  at  the 
throat,  either  a  square  Dutch  neck,  or  the 
plain  round  neck.  These  are  perfectly 
proper  for  housewear  even  for  the  woman 
who  has  passed  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
whose  neck  is  not  so  white  as  "it  used  to 
be."  They  are  at  any  rate  much  more 
becoming  and  modest  than  the  unsightly 
collar  open  at  the  throat  and  possibly  a 
third  of  the  way  down  the  waist. 

A  much  curled  and  pompadoured  head 
is  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  kitchen,  at 
least  in  the  morning,  as  the  untidy  one, 
but  a  soft  parting  or  a  graceful  little 
fluffiness  about  the  face  will  enhance  any 
woman's  loveliness. 

And  then  the  apron.  All  hail  to  the 
woman  with  a  good  big  apron !  An  apron 
that  covers  up  most  of  her  dress  and 
makes  her  look  capable  and  house- 
motherly.  A  neat  becoming  apron  cut. by 
a  pattern,  and  made  preferably  of  calico 
or  percale.  There  are  so  many  more 
desirable  colors  and  patterns  in  these  ma- 
terials than  in  ordinary  apron  ginghams. 

And.  sisters,  let  me  whisper  a  secret 
to  you !  You  may  laugh  and  call  it  vanity, 
if  you  choose,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
An  abundance  of  mirrors,  one  for  every 
room  in  the  house,  will  help  to  correct 
this  habit  of  untidiness  sooner  than  any- 
thing else.  And  be  sure,  very  sure,  to 
have  a  mirror  in  your  kitchen.  A  woman 
cannot  bear  to  look  at  herself  in  a  mirror 
and  see  reflected  there  a  vision  of  untidi- 
ness and  disarray.  A  mirror,  placed 
where  she  must  pass  it  often  in  her  work, 
will  call  to  her  notice  all  those  little  stray 
bunches  of  hair  and  those  generous  scold- 
ing locks,  and  she  will  unconsciously 
fasten  them  into  place,  thus  keeping  her- 
self presentable  at  all  times.  Remember 
this,  tidiness  of  appearance  is  not  only 
what  you  owe  to  your  family,  but  what 
you  owe  to  yourself.  Show  me  a  man  or 
a  woman  who  is  habitually  slovenly  and 
careless  about  their  home  dress,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
deteriorating. 


Two  Easter  Poems 

By  Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson 

In  Nature's  Charge 

The  hyacinth  and  lily  sleep. 
And  you  and  I  must  sleep  as  they, 
In  earth's  dark  chamber  folded  deep, 
To  wait  the  resurrection  day. 

But  that  same  force  which  bids  the  flower 

Rise  to  the  fulness  of  its  bloom, 
In  God's  own  time,  in  God's  own  hour, 

Will  reach  the  stillness  of  the  tomb. 

The  universe  of  life  is  wide, 
Its  atoms  change  in  place  and  form; 

But  never  one  of  them  can  hide 
Too  deep  for  Nature's  pulse  to  warm. 

The  Coming  of  the  Violet 

The  violets  come  as  come  familiar  things, 
As  they  came  back  in  dim-remembered  springs, 
To  the  old  wood  where  childhood  knew  each  place, 
To  the  brown  banks  that  still  the  brook  embrace. 

They  do  not  fail  us  like  the  inconstant  friend 
Who  pledges  liege,  yet  halts  at  first  mile's  end ; 
They  spring  from  out  the  clay  of  new-made  mound, 
Neglected,  sunken  graves  they  carpet  round. 

Sweetest  and  bravest  where  we  heed  them  not, 
As  though  they  kept  the  faith  of  dreams  forgot, 
To  hold  through  all  earth's  changes,  leal  and  true, 
And  we  remember  when  we  see  their  blue. 

Last  year  they  came;  they  came  the  year  before; 
The  strong  south  wind,  loud  knocking  at  our  door, 
Brought  in  that  faint,  earth-given,  sweet  perfume 
Belonging  only  to  the  violet's  bloom. 

Sometimes  I  think,  as  Mary  for  our  Lord 
The  precious  gift  of  priceless  ointment  poured, 
So  the  bruised  violet  to  His  wounded  feet 
Offered  itself  as  burial  incense  meet. 

Certain  it  is  the  violet  comes  again 

At  time  when  He  arose  to  walk  with  men — 

Certain  as  Death  who  comes  to  everyone, 

Shakes  hands  with  all  things  mortal,  slighting  none — 

So  sure  the  Easter  time,  with  new  hope  set, 

Comes  back  and  spills  for  us  the  violet. 
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THE    GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 


rHAT  do  you  like  best 
about  The  Gift  Club?" 
wrote  to  half  a 
dozen  of  our  Club  members 
last  week,  and  I  do  wish  you 
could  see  the  replies  which  I  received ! 
One  of  the  six  girls  wrote,  "It's  so  hard  to 
tell  you  what  I  like  best,  because  every-, 
tiling  is  so  jolly  and  interesting.  I  think, 
though,  it's  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
in  the  Club  which  appeals  to  me  most  of 
all." 

Another  girl  said,  "Now,  Jean  'West, 
why  didn't  you  ask  something  easy?  I 
don't  know  what  I  like  best,  whether  it's 
the  gifts  that  I  receive  or  just  the  idea  of 
being  a  part  of  such  a  splendid  big  Club 
■as  ours." 

The  third  Club  member,  a  married 
"girl"  in  Iowa,  wrote,  "The  beautiful  gifts 
first  of  all,  and  then  your  letters  to  me  !" 

And  the  fourth  said,  "I  like  the  idea  of 
being  in  touch  with  so  many  other  girls 
all  over  the  country.  It's  lots  of  fun  !  I 
never  belonged  to  a  Club  before,  and  I've 
been  dreadfully  lonely  at  times." 

This  is  the  reply  that  I  received  from 
the  fifth  Club  member:  "Of  course,  the 
prizes  and  the  gifts  are  all  very  welcome. 
Miss  West,  and  they  are  just  as  lovely  as 
they  can  be,  but  I  believe  I  like  the 
thought  of  helping  in  such  a  big  work  as 
yours  more 
than  anything 
else." 

And  the  sixth 
girl  said,  "I  like 
m  y  beautiful 
gold  locket  and 
chain  more 
than  anything 
else  in  The  Gift 
Club.  But  per- 
haps when  I  get 
the  bracelet 
that  I'm  ex- 
p  e  c  t  i  n  g  ,  I'll 
think  that  is 
best.  The  mon- 
ogrammed  sta- 
tionery which 
you  send  us  is 
fine,  too,  and 
I'm  sure  all  the 
girls  love  it." 

So  you  see  I 
did  not  learn 
what  I  so  keen- 
ly wanted  to 
know  —  just 
what  one  thing 
about-  the  Club 
pleased  the 
girls  more  than 
any  o'ther.  They 
were  enthusias- 
tic about  every- 
thing ! 

Perhaps  this 
is  the  first  time 
that  you  have 
heard  about 
The  Gift  Club. 
Then  I  must 
tell  you  that  I 
started    it  last 

October  just  after  I  had  returned  to 
Springfield  from  a  trip  through  the  farm- 
ing country  of  the  Middle  West.  While 
I  was  on  that  trip,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  girls  and  women  on  the  farms  must 
get  very  lonely  at  times  and  that  it  would 
be  a  jolly  idea  to  start  a  club  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  you  get  for  yourselves  the 
many  little  things  which  you  can't  afford 
and  which  you  couldn't  get  without  a  lot 
of  trouble  even  if  you  could  afford  them. 

And  when  the  Club  was  started,  you 
should  have  seen  the  way  the  members 
flocked  in !  I  knew  beforehand  that  a 
club  of  this  kind  was  needed,  but  how 
much  it  was  needed,  I  hadn't  even 
guessed.  Girls  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  hastened  to  join  the  Club.  For 
days  and  days  it  took  every  minute  of  my 
time  to  write  welcoming  letters  to  these 
new  members  !  But  it  was  such  fun  !  And 
when  the  girls  got  started  in  the  Club 
work  and  began  to  earn  our  gifts,  then 
it  was  all  the  more  interesting ! 

At  first  our  Editor,  Mr.  Quick,  objected 
to  my  calling  our  Club  "The  Gift  Club," 
because  he  insisted  that  it  is  not  altogether 
a  gift  Club.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
so  near  giving  that  no  other  word  seems 
to  fit.  Of  course,  our  girls  do  a  little  bit 
of  work  to  get  all  the  fine  things  that  I 
have  for  them.  But  that's  the  fun  of  it. 
It's  always  nice  to  work  for  things  for 
ourselves,  isn't  it?  And  judging  from  the 
letters  that  I  am  now  getting  from  our 


Secretary 


girls  in  every  mail,  I  know 
the    Club    is    rightly  named. 

There  are  no  rules,  nor  dues, 
nor  expenses  of  any  kind  in 
The  Gift  Club,  but  the  benefits 
that  you  will  receive  by  being  a  member 
of  the  Club,  oh !  that's  a  different  story 
altogether ! 

Now  I  know  you  are  wondering  why 
I  don't  tell  you  the  Club's  secret  right 
away.  It's  just  because  I'm  a  girl  myself 
and  I  know  that  every  girl  loves  a  secret. 
We  all  have  a  large  share  of  curiosity 
and  I  want  to  raise  yours  to  the  boiling- 
point,  so  that  you  will  sit  down  at  once 
and  write  me  to  find  out  all  about  the 
Club.  I'm  never  going  to  tell  our  secret 
here  in  the  pages  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 
so  if  you  ever  expect  to  find  out,  you'd 
better  write  me  and  not  sit  there  puzzling 
your  brain  to  guess  what  it  is.  The  Gift 
Club  is  not  a  puzzle.  It's  just  a  plain, 
straightforward  Club  that  will  be  a  help 
to  you  if  you  will  let  it. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  friend 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  who  will  do  nothing 
but  keep  her  eyes  open  for  beautiful  gifts 
to  offer  you  and  who  will  send  them  to 
you  without  charge  if  you  do  just  a  little 
bit  of  work  in  her  Club?  Well,  that's 
exactlv  what  will  happen  to  vou  when  you 
join  The  Gift  Club.    No,  The  Gift  Club 

is  not  a  mail- 
order business 
and  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with 
shopping  by 
mail.  It  is — 
There,  I  almost 
told  you!  Well, 
it's  just  a  secret 
so  far,  but  a 
secret  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to 
whisper  to  you 
on  paper,  if  you 
will  let  me. 

Here  are  a 
few  letters  that 
I  have  received 
from  Gift  Club 
girls.  They 
show  the  sort 
of  feeling  that 
exists  in  the 
Club. 

Dear  Miss 
West — 
I  received 
the  spoons 
and  picture, 
and  I  wish  to 
thank  you 
very  much, 
for    I  think 
they  are  both 
very  fine. 
Mrs.  C.  C, 
New  York. 


"'If  you  could  only  know  how  delighted  I  was 
when  those  lace  curtains  came!  1  climbed  up  on 
the  step-ladder  right  away  to  hang  them  up'" 


Dear  Miss 
Jean — 
I  expect  you 
are  wondering 
why  you 
haven't  heard 
from  me,  but 
I  have  been 
busy.     I  received  my  spoons  and  pen 
and  also  my  clock,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  all  of  them.    Mrs.  M.  T„  Indiana. 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  received  my  beautiful  ring,  and  I 
am  certainly  proud  of  it.  I  am  only 
eleven  years  old.  The  Gift  Club  is  cer- 
tainly named  right,  because  it  gives  you 
so  many  nice  things. 

Winifred  C.  L.,  South  Carolina. 

Dear  Miss  West — 

If  you  could  only  know  how  delighted 
I  was  when  those  lace  curtains  came.  I 
climbed  up  on  the  step-ladder  right 
away  to  hang  them  up.  I  think  they  are 
beautiful,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
afford  to  be  so  generous.  I'm  going  to 
try  for  all  the  rest  of  the  lovely  things 
that  you  are  offering  us.  We'll  keep  it 
up  just  as  long  as  you  will. 

Anna  T.  J.,  Michigan. 

The  way  I  feel  about  it  now,  I  shall 
keep  up  The  Gift  Club  for  years  and  years 
— it's  such  a  tremendous  success  !  I  can't 
possibly  tell  you  all  about  The  Gift  Club 
in  these  two  columns,  but  I  shall  be  happy 
to  write  and  send  you  a  booklet  if  you 
are  interested,  and,  of  course,  you  are ! 
How  about  your  curiosity?  Has  it 
reached  the  boiling-point  yet? 

Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS  IN—  

OUR  NEW  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK 


Seat  Top  Buggy 


Makes  Yon 
the  Owner 
of  This 
Beautiful, 
Stylish m 

I  wm 

Think  of  it!  Only  $33.65 — full  purchase  price — for  this  splendid,  latest  style 
Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy,  absolutely  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  tremendous  bargain  as  this?  We  actually  sell  you  a  regular  $50.00 
Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  for  only  $33.65.  And,  remember,  this  is 
simply  one  instance.  This  is  just  a  sample  of  our  many  amazing  bargains  on 
any  and  every  kind  of  vehicle.     Our    1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book  contains 

ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS 

Positively  the  greatest,  most  startling  price  making  the  history  of  the  vehicle 
business  has  ever  seen.  A  guaranteed  top  buggy  as  low  as  $29.90;  a  guaranteed 
runabout  for  $23.80;  a  guaranteed  road  cart  for  $10.35.  The  same  smashing 
bargains  on  spring  wagons,  road  wagons,  farm  wagons,  trucks,  etc. 

THE  SECRET  OF  OUR  LOW  PRICES 

We  sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  you.  We  cut  out  all  dealers',  agents' 
and  jobbers'  profits.  We  aim  only  to  secure  one  profit  and  consequently 
we  actually  save  you  from  $20.00  to  $50.00  on  any  vehicle  of  any  kind. 

GET  OUR  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK  No.  72F69 

Send  postal  or  letter — today — at  once — for  our  beautiful  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle 
Book  No.  72F69.  Contains  every  one  of  these  hundred  great  bargains  and  full  particulars  of 
our  Thirty  Days'  Trial  and  Absolute  Guarantee.  This  book  is  free.  Simply  ask  for  it, 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  prepaid  by  return  mail,  together  with  full  particulars  of  our  special 
prices  and  terms. 

Sears9  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Stove  at  a  Lower  Price 


400  styles— 30  days'  free  trial 
and    360   days'    approval — 

SO  Days  —.-pay  factory  price 
FREE  -no  more.  If  it's 
not  the  biggest  stove 
value  you  ever  saw,  send 
it  back,  we  pay  freight 
both  ways  —  you  won't 
risk  a  penny. 


Save  $5  to  $40 

Cash  or  Credit 


You  can't  make  a  mistake  by  paying'  fac- 
tory price.  200,000  in  use  today.  It's  the 
quality  stove,  the  KALAMAZOO. 

Factory  Price  Book 

Factory  prices  on  cook  stoves,  rantres,  1) eating 
stoves,  gas  stoves  and  furnaces.  Every  stove 
shipped  same  day  order  is  received.  Our  fac- 
tory prices  will  open  your  eyes  on  the  real  cost 
of  a  stove.  Send  for  this  Free  Factory  Price 
Book  No,  183  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO-  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


AKalanvazoo 

Direct  toYo\i  S 


A  Sharing  C^fflf ICS! 0 

Worth  One  Dollar 

-and  a  Book  Worth 


rE  beat  them  alitor  low  prices  and  h  ig  h  quality.  Twenty  fac- 
tories join  to  save  selling  expense.  One  catalog,  one  office 
force,  one  advertising  bill— instead  of  twenty.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Send  your  name  on  postal  now  for  $1.00  Profit  Sharing  Certifi-  ' 
cate — our  "get-acquainted"  gift  to  you.  We  will  also  mail  you  our  great  free 
book  of  a  thousand  bar  gains  on  Roofings,  Paints,  Vehicles,  incubators.  Gaso- 
line Engines,  Farm  Implements,  in  fact  everything  for  farm,  household  andper- 
sonal  use.  Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others  and  see  how  much 
better  goods— and  how  much  lower  prices  —  we  are  enabled  to  offer  you  because 

Twenty  Great  Factories  Co-opsrate  ■ 

Read  how  this  plan  enables  us  to  give  you  5^  of  your  money  back,  on 
every  order  you  send  in — profit-sharing  certificates  that  make  you  a  stock- 
holder without  investing  in  stock.    Read  how  this  remarkable  plan  not 
only  beats  the  dealer,  but  beats  the  individual  manufacturer.  Twenty 
factories,  selling  direct  to  you  must 
be  able  to  make  lower  prices  than 
any  one  factory,  as  Vfeprove  to  you 


beyond  question  in  our  book. 

\  FREE  ■» 


'<a9  C*,.LoGS    or    "  1 

TNa  """'BO 
[fft'.O'OO.,.  „„,.., 


Just  send 
your 
name 
on  a 
postal 

and  mention  what 

you  are  most  interested  in.  Get  the  Dollar  Certificate  and 
our  Book.  See  what  we  offer  you  in  everything  you  need 
for  farm,  home  and  personal  use.  See  views  of  our  factories 
—read  proof  of  quality.  Then  decide.  Don't  put  this  off. 
You  will  buy  this  way  some  day — why  not  get  the  savings  now. 

Mail  a  Postal  NOW! 

You  have  nothing  to  lose,  much  to  gain,  by  mailing  a 
postal  NOW.      Get  our  Free  Book  and  the  Free  Dollar 
Certificate  at  once.    Get  your  pencil  or  pen  right  now.  State 
whether  most  interested  in  Roofings  or  Paints  of  any  kind. Ve- 
hicles, Incubators,  Fence,  Engines,  Farm  Tools,  Household 
Goods— anything  you  need.    Only  a  pest  card — brings  you  the 
facts  about  the  greatest  money-saving  step,  in  the  interests 
of  farmers,  in  all   commercial  history.    Address  postal  to 

The  United  Factories  Company 

Department  T-49  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  30,  1912 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Save  their  cost  every  year  of  use 

If  you  are  milking  even  as  few  as  A  liberal  "exchange"  allowance  will 

two  or  three  cows  and  are  not  using  a  be  made  for  your  old  De  Laval  Sepa- 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator  you  are  rator,  or  any  other  make,  toward  the 

wasting  both  quantity  and  quality  of  purchase  of  an  up-to-date  machine.  If 

cream  every  day  you  go  without  one.  you  are  using  an  old  style  De  Laval 


The  larger  your  herd 
is  the  greater  your  loss 
without  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator. 

This  applies  not  only  to  those 
who  have  no  separator  but  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  along 
with  some  separator  other  than 
the   De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  saves 
enough  over  any  gravity 
setting  system  in  butter 
fat,  quality  of  cream, 
sweet  ski  in  nn  Ik,  labor, 
time  and  trouble,  to  pay 
for  itself  every  six  months. 

The  De  Laval  saves 
enough  over  other  sepa- 
rators in  closer  skimming 
heavier  and  smoother  cream,  skim 
ming  cool  milk,  greater  capacity,  easier 
cleaning,  easier  running  and  fewer 
repairs,  to  pay  for  itself  every  year. 

The  1912  Improved  De  Laval  saves 
enough  over  De  Laval  machines  of  5, 
10, 15  or  20  years  ago,  in  closer  separa- 
tion under  all  conditions,  greater  capac- 
ity, easier  running  and  greater 


m  running 


or  any  other  separator  it 
will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate the  great  improve- 
ments in  our  latest  style 
machines,  including 
automatic  oiling. 

De  Laval  Separators 
are  not  only  superior  to 
all  others  but  are  at  the 
same  time  cheapest  in 
proportion  to  actual 
capacity,  while  they  are 
so  much  better  made  that 
they  last  from  two  to  ten 
times  longer. 

More   than   a   million   and  a 
quarter  cow  owners  the  world  over 
have  found  the  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  to  be  the  best  investment  they  ever  made 
and  98%  of  the  World's  creameries  use  the  De  Laval 
exclusively. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  capac- 
ities from  a  135-lb.  an  hour  machine  that  sells  for  $35  to  a  1350- 
lb.'  an  hour  machine  that  sells  for  $160. 

All  farm  and  dairy  sizes  are  made  to  run  by  hand,  or  can 
be  furnished  with  attachments  for  operation  by  gasoline  engine 
or  any  other  kind  of  power. 

We  have  agents  in  almost  every  locality  who  will  be  glad  to 
set  up  a  machine  for  you  and  give  you  a  free  trial,  and  we  have 
an  arrangement  with  our  agents  whereby  the  purchaser,  if  he 
desires,  may  make  a  partial  payment  at  time  of  purchase  and  pay 
the  balance  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  out  of  its 
own  savings. 

If  you  don' t  know  a  De  Laval  agent  write  to  our  nearest 
office  for  his  name  and  a  catalog,  which  we  will  gladly  send  you. 


mechanical  perfection,  to  pay  for  itself  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

every  two  years. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


Western  Edition 
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Wet- Weather  Philosophy 

It  hain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complane; 

It  s  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice. — 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain. 

Wy,  rain's  my  choice. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Copyright  by  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 


i  uia  ciigmc  la  a  uuuuie 

bargain — a  bargain  in  qi 
ty  and  a  bargain  in  ] 

It  has  always  been  the  1< 
high-grade  gasoline  engine  on  rne  maritet 
and  has  now  been  proven  the  BEST  by  de- 
feating all  other  makes  in  two  world's  compe- 
titions.  Two  Regular  Slock  Engines  won  the 
gold  medals  at  the  International  Expositions, 
Budapest.  Hunjary,  July  1911,  and  Turin.  Italy, 
September  1911. 

The  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE^ 

has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  over  19  yeare.l 
Built  in  one  of  the  I 
biggest  factories  in  I 
tthe  world,  with  a 
capacity  of  nearly 
■  40,000  Gaeoline  En-  , 
L  giuee  a  year. 
Froat  proof,  Etarte 
easy  in  winter. 
Parts  intcr- 
*  chaug  e  a  b  1  e . 
Free  catalog. 


Year 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

173  W.  3rd  Ave. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


SELF  RAISING  GATE! 


The  gate  -with  a  "lift"— helps  to  lighten 
the  daily  load.  _  It  lifts  itself,  swings 
over  all  obstructions — no  diggingaway 
snow  or  ice.  Extra  heavy  frames  of  high 
carbon  steel  tubing,  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter;  all  No  9  wire  filling  of  Peer- 
less Fencing — close  spacing  between  line 
wires  and  crossbars.  Double  latch  and  a 
barb  wire  top.   Every  part 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED  ^ 

A  rust-proof  coat.  I<ooks  better  than  paint 
and  lasts  ten  times  as  long. 

Send  for  folder;  we'll  tell  you  where  vou 
can  get  Peerless  Gates. 

225  Mieh.  St. 
ADMAN,  men. 


Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co., 


] 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIEE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  whole- 
sale.   Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big 

Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesman,  small 
expense,   prices  low.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
mail.     Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver:— 

Wires    Inehe3  high     Sledium  W«ghe       Extra  heavy  (all  >~o.  0) 

9  39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

10  47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

12  55  32c  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maamee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


'    its  cents 
pNIS per  ftofi  fcjp  r^WSig 


RUSTPROOF  :  BULLS TRONG  :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.    We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Fend  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  A-  Wire  Co. 

and  sample.  Dept.  21  W,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KB TSEL MAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

11K  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed     Wire     $1.55.  Write 
day  for  large  free  Catalogue  showing 
75  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing. 


Box  272 


KITSELM AN  BROS.  WUNCIE,  IND. 


FARM  FENCE 


111  cts.  a  rod 

E  12  for  a  26  in.  high  hog 
fence;  161-2c.  a  rod  for  47  inch 
high  stock  fence :  28c  a  rodf  ora 
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A PROPHET  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country.  I  wonder  if  it 
isn't  a  good  deal  the  same  with  heroes.  We  read  every  year  the  list  of  heroes 
rewarded  by  Carnegie's  Hero  Fund — but  we  don't  thrill.  Somehow  we  seem 
to  be  losing  the  ability  to  thrill.  They  see  so  many  pictures  in  books  and  papers, 
that  when  the  children  go  to  the  circus,  the  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants  seem  like 
old  acquaintances — and  old  acquaintances  sometimes  are  lacking  in  thrill.  I  hope  to 
look  on  the  Panama  Canal  before  the  work  is  finished,  but  I  know  just  as  well  as 
I  want  to  that  it  will  be  an  old  story.  The  moving-picture  shows  brush  the  bloom 
off  the  novelty  of  everything.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  aren't  getting  too  well 
posted  about  everything.  Wouldn't  it  be  better — or  at  least,  more  fun — if  we  could 
believe  again  in  hoop-snakes,  and  murdered  toads  making  the  cows  give  bloody 
milk,  and  the  snake's  tail  living  till  sundown,  and  the  snapping-turtle's  hanging  on 
until  it  thunders,  and  the  handling  of  toads  making  warts,  and  the  knotted  string 
taking  them  off.  and  wild  men  in  Amos  Wickham's  woods,  and  keeping  bees  .from 
stinging  by  holding  your  breath,  and  the  granddaddy-long-legs'  pointing  to  the  cows — 
and  those  things,  you  know? 

Wouldn't  it  be  more  fun,  and  wouldn't  it  be  better,  if  we  read  fewer  newspaper 
stories  of  heroism,  and  believed  more  in  heroes?  I  suppose,  though,  that  the  Children 
of  Israel  had  their  doubts  about  David's  being  any  great  shakes  as  a  hero.  I  can 
just  hear  them  talking  about  it  in  front  of  the  tents  after  David  slew  Goliath. 

"Why,  anybody  could've  done  it,"  says  a  young  Hebrew,  chewing  a  straw  and 
lolling  on  the  tent-rope.  "What  was  there  to  that,  I'd  like  to  know?  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  keep  throwing  until  he  soaked  Goliath  on  the  coco.  Why.  I  could've  done 
it !  The  big  lummox  couldn't  have  caught  him  in  a  hundred  years — and  if  he'd 
missed  the  first  shot,  he  had  four  more  smooth  stones  from  the  brook  left  in  his  bag. 
It  was  a  cinch  !" 

Anyhow,  if  the  Israelites  were  like  us,  that's  the  way  they'd  have  talked  in  camp 
after  the  mighty  deed  was  done  by  the  ruddy-faced  stripling  who  had  the  heroism 
to  refuse  armor  and  go  forth  in  sublime  confidence  that  God  had  given  him  the 
common-sense  idea  which  had  to  win. 

The  people  of  Trego  County,  Kansas,  started  me  off  on  this  screed  about  heroes. 
I  don't  suppose  there's  a  hero  in  all  Trego  County — but  there's  something  about  the 
people  there  that  makes  me  think  of  heroes,  anyhow. 

I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Last  year  was  a  bad  year  for  Trego  County,  so  far  as  crops 
are  concerned — but  I  suspect  it  turned  out  more  heroism  to  the  acre  than  any 
year  they  ever  had.  The  drought  was  so  bad  that  they  had  to  begin  feeding  in  July. 
A  large  proportion  of  my  readers  don't  know  what  a  drought  is.  They  think  they  do. 
but  they  don't.  When  the  wind  blows  steadily  for  days  so  strongly  and  unremittingly 
that  if  you  lay  a  shingle  against  the  side  of  a  house  it  will  stay  there  until  the  wind 
goes  down :  when  you  hustle  to  get  out  of  the  wind,  instead  of  into  it,  to  cool  off ; 
when  the  sky  is  like  hot  brass  for  weeks,  and  the  only  thing  that  mitigates  its  blaze 
is  the  film  of  dust  over  its  face  lifted  to  the  upper  air  by  the  gale;  when  the  ground 
grows  hard,  and  the  grass  will  burn  in  July ;  when  the  corn  leaves  roll  up  and  turn 
brown,  and  the  tassels  whiten  and  dry,  and  the  silks  blow  off  like  dead  hair;  when 
you  hope  for  a  storm,  yet  dread  it,  for  fear  of  hail  and  wind;  when  there  is  grit 
between  your  teeth  every  time  you  chew — you'll  need  all  the  grit  you  can  lay  claim 
to.  for  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  drought  in  the  Great  Plains  region.  And  you'll  know 
what  Trego  County  was  up  against  last  summer. 

But  the  Trego  County  farmers,  full  of  confidence-  in  their  wonderful  soil,  pre- 
pared the  ground  as  usual  and  sowed  their  wheat — a  normal  acreage  in  spite  of  the 
drought — all  the  seed  for  which  they  had  to  import. 

They  asked  and  received  no  aid,  local,  State  or  national.  The  local  banks  loaned 
money  to  many  of  them  at  eight  per  cent.  Somehow,  they  got  their  land  plowed  and 
their  wheat  sowed. 

The  winter  had  been  one  of  the  severest  ever  known  there.  I  don't  know  whether 
that  was  encouraging  to  them  or  not ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  congratulated  themselves 
while  the  blizzards  were  blowing,  that  the  green  bug  was  getting  discouraged  anyhow. 

Something  seemed  to  hearten  them  up,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  behavior.  For, 
in  spite  of  drought  and  debt  and  hard  winter,  the  Trego  people  still  possessed  the 
heroism  to  vote  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000  for  a  county  agricultural  high  school.  They 
believed  in  their  county.  They  knew  its  soil  to  be  of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility. 
They  loved  their  homes.  They  saw  in  fancy  that  wide  expanse  of  plain,  scored  across 
by  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley,  dotted  with  prosperous  farmsteads  and  spangled  with 
groves  and  orchards. 

But  they  also  recognized  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  dry  farming,  two  thirds 
of  the  way  across  Kansas  from  east  to  west,  present  some  big  questions.  They  want 
light  and  education  and  expert  knowledge.  So  in  the  depths  of  their  adversity  they 
calmly  went  about  it  to  prepare  for  that  training  for  their  children  which  alone  will 
make  a  permanent  agriculture  possible  there. 

Xow  I  call  this  finely  heroic.  Such  wisdom,  coupled  with  such  enterprise  and 
courage,  cannot  fail.    Watch  Trego  County,  Kansas ! 

and  while  you  are  about  it,  watch  that  long  strip  of  Oklahoma  that  runs  out  between 
/\ Kansas  and  Texas.  It  is  thickly  settled.  There  are  three  counties  in  the  strip, 
all  prosperous.  The  Secondary  School  at  Goodwell  has  placed  itself  at  the  head  of 
agricultural  progress  in  that  region,  and  the  people  of  this  Pan  Handle  are  very  proud 
of  the  school  and  its  influence. 

These  people  will  win.  Like  David,  they  can't  help  it.  With  drought-resistant 
crops,  scientific  tillage  and  ten  tons  of  this  heroism  to  the  acre,  you  can't  beat  them. 
And  now,  brethren  of  the  East,  those  of  you  who  distrust  all  new  methods — there 
are  a  few  counties  of  the  sort  left, — listen  to  the  tale  of  Trego  County,  Kansas,  and 
wake  up ! 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  neighborhood  which  makes 
its  schools  the  best  possible  will  sooner  or  later  find  farmers  will  be  most  prosperous. 
Certainly  they  will  be  made  more  happy  by  the  right  kind  of  schools. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we  can't  do  individually,  which  might  be  done  by 
a  social  center  such  as  the  school  might  be  made  over  into.  Seed-testing,  milk-testing, 
plot  experiments,  the  testing  of  new  crops,  even  the  keeping  of  real  cost  accounts  for 
the  farms — ali  these  would  be  such  splendid  things  for  the  young  folks  to  do  as  a  part 
of  their  education,  if  helped  and  advised  by  the  experts  in  the  neighborhood  and  on 
the  teaching  force.    Some  time  we  shall  see  it,  I  believe. 
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Hens,  Alfalfa  and  Pedigrees 

A PERFECTLY  hardy  alfalfa,  one  which  will  live 
through  the  coldest,  driest  winters  of  our  most 
inclement 'regions,  just  as  buffalo  grass  and  horse- 
radish do,  is  something  greatly  to  be  desired.  A  great 
many  of  us  have  believed  that  such  a  variety  can  be 
developed  from  the  common  alfalfa  by  ''breeding." 

A  true-breeding  variety  of  hens  averaging  250  eggs  per 
hen  per  year  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  wished.  We  have 
hoped  for  the  development  of  such  a  breed  from  trap- 
nesting  and  breeding  from  the  good  layers  only. 

Raymond  Pearl  of  the  Maine  Station,  after  doing  this 
very  thing  for  ten  generations  of  hens,  finds  that  the 
daughters  of  good  layers  are  no  better  layers  than  the 
progeny  of  poor  layers.  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of  the  South 
Dakota  Station  insists  that  the  development  of  a 
hardy  alfalfa  from  the  common  variety  is  a  matter 
which  might  be  done  in  ten  thousand  years,  but 
suggests  that  this  is  quite  a  while  to  wait. 

Pearl  shows,  however,  that  by  keeping  accurate 
pedigrees  of  hens  and  cocks,  and  breeding  from 
those  only  which  come  of  laying  ancestry,  rather 
than  those  whose  prolificacy  is  an  individual  pecu- 
liarity, strains  of  hens  may  be  culled  out  of  the 
mass  which  will  be  high  layers.  Hansen  brings 
from  Asia  varieties  of  alfalfa  from  which  nature 
has  been  sifting  every  plant  but  the  perfectly  hardy, 
for  not  only  ten  thousand  years,  but  for  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

These  alfalfa-plants  have  pedigrees  attested  by 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  found.  As  for  the 
hens,  we  must  no  longer  rely  on  haphazard  trap- 
nesting,  but  must  keep  as  accurate  pedigrees  as 
have  been  kept  for  the  fine  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  dogs  for  centuries.  In  other  words,  we 
must  cease  trying  to  accomplish  anything  by  mass 
selection,  and  proceed  by  individual  selection. 


Turnip-seeds  scattered  among  the  watermelon-vines 
after  cultivation  has  ceased,  will  produce  a  good  second 
crop  on  the  land. 

Pumpkins  are  not  hard  on  soil,  and  they  will  often 

yield  well  when  planted  right  in  the  corn  or  potato 

rows ;  most  farmers  should  raise  all  their  stock  can 
profitably  consume. 


New  Alfalfa  for  Dry  Northwest 

The  agricultural  world  has  waited  for  several  years 
for  results  from  Hansen's  importations  of  alfalfas 
from  the  dry  and  cold  interior  of  Asia.  Evidently  it  is 
to  wait  no  longer.  That  Professor  Hansen  is  now  ready 
to  send  out  seed  in  small  quantities  to  farmers  is  news 


The  Illinois  Bankers'  Campaign 

The  Illinois  Bankers'  Association  is  becoming 
active  in  promoting  certain  movements  for  the 
public  good,  as  the  association  sees  the  public  good. 
Its  first  platform  plank  is  better  farming  methods. 
Some  farmers  may  wonder  at  this,  but  none  need 
do  so.  Better  farming  methods  will  make  -better 
business  for  bankers  and  enable  bankers,  as  land- 
owners, to  secure  more  profitable  terms  from 
tenants.  This  is  the  selfish  side  of  the  matter.  As 
citizens,  bankers  have  all  the  incentives  that  other 
men  have  to  desire  general  prosperity.  Farmers 
should  'study  better  methods,  no  matter  by  whom 
nor  when  such  methods  are  brought  to  their  attention. 

The  second  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Illinois 
bankers  is  agricultural  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State.  This  is  good.  The  highest  interests  of  the 
farm  home  are  in  our  opinion  bound  up  in  the  rural 
school,  and  its  correlation  with  farm  life.. 

The  third  plank  is  good  roads.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  costs  as  much  to  carry  a  ton  of  produce  over  one 
mile  of  ordinary  road  as  to  transport  it  forty  miles  by 
rail,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  water,  the 
progressive  farmer  may  well  cast  his  lot  with  the  bank- 
ers in  any  well-considered  good-roads  movement. 

These  are  the  matters  in  which  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
are  most  interested  in  the  new  "pro  bono  publico" 
activities  of  the  bankers.  The  proposals  are  broad  in 
scope,  and  wise  in  general  aim.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  favored  or  opposed  by  the  intelligent,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  they  are  sought  to  be  accomplished. 


When  You  See  It  in  the  Farmers'  Lobby,  It's  So 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Taft  was  nominated  in  1908,  and  long 
before  his  election,  the  Farmers'  Lobby  made  the  following 
remarkable  prophesy : 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  will  much  better  agree  at 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Taft's-  administration  than  at  the 
close — always  assuming  a  Taftian  triumph  at  the  Novem- 
ber polls. 

The  two  will  go  apart.  The  difference  will  not  mean 
that  Mr.  Taft  has  been  either  ungrateful  or  treacherous, 
or  Mr.  Roosevelt  overarrogant  in  his  demands.  "Presi- 
dent Taft" — and  in  all  honesty,  too — will  be  a  vastly 
different  individual  from  "Candidate  Taft."  Now  he  is 
the  clay ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  potter.  Now  he  has  hopes ; 
then  he  will  have  fears.  Now  he  possesses  ambitions ; 
then  he  will  face  responsibilities. 

Some  fine  day,  should  Mr.  Taft  be  in  the  White  House, 
Mr.  Roosevelt — ardent,  not  keen  as  to  what  sure  changes 
ever  attend  upon  "before"  and  "after" — will  enter  a  pro- 
test or  prefer  a  request.  "President  Taft" — doing  his 
friendly  best — will  not  be  able  to  entertain  the  one  or 
grant  the  other.  Mr.  Roosevelt — doing  his  friendly 
best — will  not  be  able  to  see  why.  Both  men  are  fine 
enough  to  be  sensitive,  young  enough  to  be  angry.  And 
so,  in  mutual  misunderstanding  our  Damon  and  Pythias 
of  politics,  our  modern  Jonathan  and  David,  will  separate; 
and  what  places  in  politics  have  known  them  in  their 
intimacies,  their  co-partnerships,  will  so  know  them  no 
more  forever. 

Farm  and  Fireside  claims  no  supernatural  powers  in  pre- 
dicting events,  but  the  writers  of  the  Lobby  are  men  who  are 
in  the  heart  of  political  events  and  whose  insight  into  national 
affairs  is  equal  to  that  of  any  writers'  in  the  world. 


Never  venture  upon  an  old  bridge  with  team  or 
machinery  without  seeing  that  it  is  firm  and  safe  for 
heavy  weights. 

Last  July  a  Missouri  farmer  sowed  oats,  corn  and 
millet  on  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  in  early  oats. 
The  early  oats  were  used  as  roughage.  The  second 
crop  proved  highly  profitable. 


of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  To  new  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society 
he  is  offering,  with  a  copy  of  the  annual  report,  a 
hundred  seeds  of  Cossack  alfalfa,  said  to  be  worth  a 
dollar.  To  the  man  who  will  take  them  and  propagate 
the  plant,  they  may  be  worth  thousands. 

Professor  Hansen  evidently  believes  that  in  the 
alfalfas  brought  home  by  him  there  are  varieties  which 
will  grow  luxuriantly  and  bear  good  quantities  of  seed, 
hardy  enough  to  become  wild  in  all  our  cold,  dry  North- 
west, and  to  bless  the  farmers  clear  to  the  very  northern 
limit  of  agriculture.  His  platform  calls  for  such  results. 

Think  of  it !  Through  one  man's  search  of  the 
remotest  and  wildest  portions  of  the  world,  we  are 
likely  to  be  endowed  with  a  new  agriculture.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  soil  blowing  from  the  Carberry 
Plains  of  Manitoba,  from  fields  depleted  of  their  humus 
by  wheat  after  wheat,  and  no  legume,  can  understand 
the  sublimity  of  the  work  which  this  one  agricultural 
explorer  has  apparently  done. 

To  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  we  recommend  the 
securing  of  trial  lots  of  these  plants  and  seeds.  The 
men  who  get  the  first  start  in  these,  and  the  Grimm 
alfalfas,  and  will  in  that  dry  climate  enter  upon  the 
growing  of  the  seed  for  the  market,  will  find  demand 
for  their  product  soon,  in  Canada,  and  all  the  northern 
States  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
enterprising  in  these  sections,  perhaps  elsewhere. 


To  Farmer-Loving  Statesmen 

All  our  congressmen  and  senators  dearly  love  the 
l  farmer.  They  admit  it.  Senators,  too,  since  the 
coming  in  of  the  direct  election  and  nomination  of  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house,  are  fond  of  farmers.  They 
say  so. 

These  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  passing  in  the  lower 
house  a  lot  of  measures  which  they  know  will  be 
beaten  in  the  upper,  or  vetoed  by  the  President.  All 
are  panting  for  credit  for  love  of  the  farmer — so  long 
as  it  can  be  evidenced  by  nothing  more  substantial  than 
motions. 

Let  us  suggest  a  law  that  this  Congress  might  pass 
which  could  not  fail  in  either  house  on  an  open  vote, 
and  which  the  President  would  not  veto.  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  quarantine  law  against  pests  and  para- 
sites from  foreign  lands.  Such  a  law  would  have 
kept  out  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  codling-moth,  the 
Hessian  fly,  the  cabbage-worm,  the  green  bug  on 
wheat,  the  oyster-shell  scale,  the  horn-fly,  the  cot- 
ton-boll weevil,  the  gipsy  moth,  the  brown-tail 
moth,  the  alfalfa-leaf  weevil  and  many  others. 

All  other  civilized  nations  have  quarantine  under 
which  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs  are  rigidly  inspected. 
This  is  a  civilized  country,  but  you  cannot  prove 
the  fact  by  the  character  of  its  laws  on  this  subject. 

Our  intelligent  congressmen  who  so  dearly  love 
the  farmer,  may  think  that  all  the  pests  which  can 
get  in  have  already  come.  Such  a  notion  would  be 
quite  on  the  level  of  the  average  congressman's 
cranial  development  •  on  scientific  questions.  But 
there  are  still  pests  which  Congress  has  not  let  in. 
The  Morellos  fruit-worm  may  come  in  from 
Mexico;  the  olive-fruit  worm  awaits  importation 
from  Europe ;  there  are  several  scale  insects  in 
China  and  Japan  ready  to  come  in  with  any  ship- 
ment from  those  regions,  some  of  them  quite  as 
bad  as  the  ones  we  have  already  suffered  from. 
The  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  are  likely  to  be 
shipped  into  regions  where  they  are  now  unknown. 

Diseases  may  come  in.  The  potato-wart  dis- 
ease may  add  to  the  cost  of  living  already  high, 
and  ruin  a  great  industry.  It  is  already  in  New- 
foundland. There  is  no  "known  remedy  for  it. 
White-pine  blister  rust  has  landed  in  Canada — and 
there  are  others.  They  may  come  in  at  any  time, 
as  did  the  chestnut-blight. 

The  need  for  legislation  is  plain — to  everybody 
but  congressmen  and  senators.  They  are  so  busy 
loving  the  farmer  that  they  may  be  excused  for 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  quarantine  regulations  against 
these  pests  are  a  part  of  every  civilized  body  of  laws; 
that  experts  have  for  a  long  time  pleaded  for  the  laws, 
and  that  the  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are  real, 
great  and  imminent.  Even  while  this  is  in  process  of 
writing,  some  pest  or  disease  may  have  found  lodgment 
in  the  United  States,  which  will  make  harder  the  task 
of  the  farmer,  and  smaller  his  profits. 

Do  we  hear  any  response  from  Congress?  Not  as 
yet.    It  is  too  busy  going  through  political  motions. 


Another  "Rain  Cover" 

Last  year  we  made  a  cover  of  Loveman's  beautiful 
^poem,  "It  Isn't  Raining  Rain  to  Me" — and  no  cover 
we  ever  published  seemed  to  touch  so  many  hearts. 
This  year — this  issue — we  are  giving  you  an  interesting 
picture  and  another  poetic  gem.  The  lines  are  by 
Riley.  The  design  is  by  Constance  Cochrane,  a  student 
in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women. 

We  sent  out  invitations  to  several  art  schools  asking 
the  students  to  compete.  No  professional  artist  could 
enter.  The  result  was  a  large  number  of  designs — all 
interesting,  and  some  beautiful.  We  found  in  Miss 
Cochrane's  picture  just  that  vernal  and  misty  spirit 
which  we  felt  in  the  month  and  the  verses.  We  think 
it  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  for  any  artist.  It  will 
give  our  younger  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  work  done 
by  students  in  a  good  art  school. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 


When  Shall  We  Turn  the 
Furrow  to  Secure  Best  Results? 

What  Experienced  Men  Have  to  Say 


THE  farmer  of  to-day  is  sometimes 
quite  at  a  loss  to"  know  just  what 
tillage  machine  or  implement  to 
choose  out  of  the  almost  innumerable 
kinds  on  sale  intended  for  working  the  soil. 
But  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  implements 
and  in  spite  of  variety  in  soil  type  it  still 
remains  for  the  plow  to  do  most  satisfac- 
torily the  basic  work  of  pulverizing  the  soil 
and  covering  the  sod  and  vegetable  material 
upon  which  the  best  physical  condition  of 
cultivated  land  depends. 

So  various  are  the  soils  and  climatic  con- 
ditions confronting  farmers  in  different 
sections  of  our  broad  domain  that  we  de- 
cided to  bring  together  the  results  worked 
out  by  those  engaged  in  soil  experimental 
work  in  the  stations  of  the  entire  country, 
and  from  these  make  possible  a  composite 
study  in  plowing  and  soil-tillage.  Com- 
parison of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  fall  and  spring  plowing  was  taken  as  the 
basis  of  these  plowing  discussions  asked  for. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ex- 
periments carried  on  by  the  stations  have 
reached  far  beyond  the  benefit  or  injury 
that  may  result  from  fall  or  spring  plowing. 
These  discussions  throw  some  most  instruct- 
ive side-lights  on  soil  science  teaching  and 
soil  tillage  generally,  which  could  not  so 
well  have  been  secured  from  any  other 
source. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  finding  of 
some  station  experiments  would  exactly 
duplicate  others,  hence  a  few  reports  re- 
ceived have  been  omitted,  but  the  recom- 
mendations of  most  vital  importance  are 
purposely  allowed  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
number  of  the  reports.  In  this  way  the 
teachings  of  the  experimental  work  in  dif- 
ferent States  is  emphasized. 

The  great  prairie  State,  Illinois,  the  heart 
of  the  corn  belt,  has  long  been  the  field  of 
the  tillage  experimental  work  of  Dr.  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins.  Hence,  J.  G.  Mosier.  who  has 
charge  of  the  soil  physics  work  under  this 
noted  authority,  is  especially  capable  of 
introducing  this  discussion.  He  has  this 
to  say  on  this  important  subject: 

An  Illinois  Necessity 

Fall  plowing  is  practised  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  Illinois,  especially  in  the  northern 
two  thirds  of  the  State.  Early 
fall  plowing — that  is,  plowing  done 
in  August  and  the  first  half  of 
September — should  not  be  prac- 
tised unless  a  catch  crop  or  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  rye  is  sowed  on  the 
land  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen 
by  leaching.  Early  fall  plowing 
allows  a  large  amount  of  nitrifica- 
tion to  take  place,  producing 
soluble  plant-food,  and  this  is  liable  to  be 
lost  from  the  soil  during  winter  and  early 
spring  unless  crops  are  grown  to  use  this 
and  keep  it  on  the  land. 

Late  fall  plowing  has  an  advantage,  in 
that  it  disturbs  the  eggs  and  homes  of  many 
insects  and  results  in  the  destruction  of  a 
great  many  of  the  insect  pests  that  trouble 
the  farmers.  Fall  plowing,  however,  should 
not  be  practised  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  the  best  results,  if  the  soil  does  not 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  organic 
matter.  One  object  of  fall  plowing  is  to 
allow  the  soil  to  become  thoroughly  granu- 
lated by  freezing  and  thawing  during  winter. 
This  will  only  occur  in  soils  that  are  rich 
in  organic  matter  or  that  have  a  consider- 
able amount  of  clay  intermixed  with  organic 
matter.  Such  soils  will  be  benefited  very 
much  by  fall  plowing.  On  the  other  hand, 
soils  deficient  in  organic  matter  will  "run 
together"  in  the  winter  and  by  spring  will 
be  in  as  poor  or  poorer  physical  condition 
than  if  left  unplowed. 

Another  advantage  in  fall  plowing,  if 
properly  treated  the  next  spring,  is  to  con- 
serve the  moisture.  The  fall-plowed  land 
should  be  disked  in  the  spring  in  order  to 
conserve  moisture  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
think  in  this  State  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  doing  fall  plowing  is  that  it 
gives  the  farmers  more  time  for  other  work 
in  the  spring. 

Loss  of  plant-food  by  nitrification  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Mosier  is  the  changing  of  insolu- 
ble forms  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  into  a  form 
that  is  soluble  in  water  and  consequently 
liable  to  be  lost  by  leaching.  Different 
sources  of  organic  matter  are :  stable  ma- 
nure, plant  or  animal  remains,  such  as  green 
manure  crops,  stubble,  plant-roots,  forest- 
leaves,  decaying  wood,  dead  animals  and 
insects,  etc. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  somewhat  different 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  prevail.  Con- 
sequently F.  A.  Welton,  Department  of 
Agronomy,  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  makes 
slightly  different  recommendations.  He  says  : 


Neither  light,  sifty  soils  nor  exceedingly 
fine  clayey  soils  should  be  plowed  in  the 
fall.  The  former  are  sub- 
ject to  great  loss  by  wash- 
ing, while  the  latter  are 
liable  to  puddle,  especially 
if  located  where  little  freez- 
ing and  thawing  weather 
prevails. 

Then  again,  if  one  is  fol- 
lowing a  rotation  like  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  or  corn,  soy- 
beans, wheat  and  clover — rotation  which 
permits  of  the  growing  of  a  good  catch  crop 
like  rye, — then  it  is  probable  that  the  catch 
crop  will  do  more  good  than  fall  plowing. 
Such  a  catch  crop  locks  up  the  plant-food 
which  may  become  available  in  late  fall  and 
early  spring,  prevents  washing  and  adds  a 
large  amount  of  humus-forming  material  to 
the  soil. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above-named 
conditions,  fall  plowing  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  It  makes  a  more  even  distribution 
of  labor  throughout  the  year.  Moreover,  in 
the  fall  horses  can  do  more  work  per  day 
than  in  the  early  spring. 

Second.  Fall  plowing  favors  early  seed- 
ing, and  the  Ohio  station  has  found  this 
important  for  both  oats  and  corn.  A  differ- 
ence of  one  month  in  time  of  planting  corn 
has  made  a  difference  in  yield  of  twenty- 
seven  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  an  average 
of  five  years'  work.  Furthermore,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  late-planted  corn  is  much  inferior 
to  the  early.  The  per  cent,  of  moisture  in 
the  late-planted  corn  has  ranged  from  eight 
to  thirteen  per  cent,  higher. 

Third.  Fall  plowing,  through  the  expos- 
ure of  a  greater  surface  to  the  effects  of 
freezing  and  thawing  weather,  improves  the 
tilth  of  soils,  especially  of  those  which  have 
a  tendency  to  be  tough  and  heavy. 

Fourth.  Fall  plowing  favors  the  collecting 
and  absorbing  of  rain  and  snow,  which- 
results  in  storing  up  in  the  soil  the  maximum 
amount  of  moisture. 

Fifth.  It  results  in  the  destruction  of 
many  injurious  insects,  such  as  the  white 
grub,  wireworms,  cutworms  and  corn-ear 
worms. 

There  is  little  loss  of  fertility  throiigh  the 
promotion  of  nitrification,  because,  accord- 
ing to  King,  nitrification  does  not  take  place 
when  the  temperature  is  below  forty  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Ninety-eight  degrees  Fahren- 
heit is  required  for  the  maximum  rate  of 
nitrification. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  of  plant-food  by 
nitrogen  compounds  in  the  soil  becoming 
soluble  is  a  most  important  question.  There 
are  many  days  between  the  closing  in  of 
winter  and  seed-time  that  are  well  above 
forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  even  in  the  more 
northern  States. 

Then  going  farther  east,  Frank  D.  Gard- 
ner, speaking  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  from  the  agronomy  department  of  the 
experiment  station  of  that  State,  makes  this 
intensely  practical  statement : 

Pennsylvania  Experiments 

-  An  experiment  on  deep  and  shallow  plow- 
ing, combined  with  spring  and  fall  plowing 
^  as     started     at  the 


Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment Station  in  1909, 
embraces  eight  one- 
acre  plots,  four  of 
which  are  plowed 
very  deep  (12  to  14 
inches)  and  four  of 
which  are  plowed  at  the  ordinary  depth  of 
plowing  (7  inches  deep).  Two  of  the  deep- 
plowed  plats  and  two  of  the  shallow-plowed 
are  plowed  in  the  fall,  while  the  remaining 
four  are  plowed  in  the  spring.  In  1910, 
these  plats  were  in  corn.  The  yield  of  corn 
and  stover  from  the  deep  and  shallow  plow- 
ing did  not  show  differences  for  that  year 
worthy  of  mention.  For  the  four  plats  that 
were  fall-plowed,  however,  the  yield  of  corn 
was  61.8  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  yield  of 
stover  was  3,332  pounds  per  acre.  For  the 
spring  plowing  the  yields  for  the  corn  and 
stover,  respectively,  were  57.4  bushels  of 
corn  and  3,133  pounds  of  stover,  showing 
a  difference  of  4.4  bushels  of  corn  and  199 
pounds  of  stover  in  favor  of  fall  plowing. 

Following  the  corn,  the  plats  were  plowed 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1911  four  plats  were  seeded  to  barley  and 
alfalfa,  and  the  remaining  four  to  oats.  In 
case  of  the  barley  there  was  a  difference  of 
2.3  bushels  in  favor  of  spring  plowing,  and 
in  case  of  oats,  a  difference  of  .9  bushels 
in  favor  of  fall  plowing.  In  other  words, 
the  difference  in  case  of  these  small  grains 
are  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  probable  error. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  experiment 
extending  over  two  years  and  does  not  give 
sufficient  data  for  general  conclusions. 

In  view  of  results  obtained  by  other 
plowing  experiments  followed,  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  an  intermediate  depth  of  fall 
plowing  (10  to  11  inches)  might  have  shown 


even  better  results.  Land  plowed  to  the 
depth  of  12  to  14  inches  turns  up  a  large 
proportion  of  raw,  unweathered  soil  that 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  well  adapted  to 
plant  growth,  unless  the  depth  of  plowing 
has  been  increased  gradually". 

The  corn-belt  States  have  some  peculi- 
arities, all  their  own,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement  from  A.  T.  Wiancko,  of 
the  Department  of  Soils  and  Crops,  Purdue 
Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana : 

In  determining  the  advisability  of  fall 
plowing  in  Indiana,  we  take  into  considera- 
tion a  number  of  points,  chief 
among  which  are  the  latitude 
in  which  the  farm  is  located, 
the  topography  and  the  type 
of  soil.  Generally  speaking, 
fall  plowing  may  be  advised 
in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State  where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  winter  frost  and 
comparatively  little  winter 
rain,  while  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  there  seems  to 
be  little  advantage,  other  than  that  derived 
from  the  possible  greater  convenience  of 
doing  the  work  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  State,  under  average  condi- 
tions, it  is  best  to  advise  against  fall  plowing 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  winter  freezing  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  and  a  great  deal. of 
winter  rain  which  tends  to  puddle  fall- 
plowed  land  very  much  more  than  land  left 
unplowed.  Another  important  consideration 
in  southern  Indiana  is  that  most  of  the  soil 
is  clayey  and  easily  puddled  and  injured 
by  winter  rains  and  so  may  be  harder  to  put 
in  good  condition  in  the  spring  than  if  it 
had  not  been  fall  plowed.  So  much  of 
southern  Indiana,  also,  is  hilly,  and  the 
danger  of  washing  fall-plowed  land  during 
the  winter  is  considerably  greater  than  on 
land  not  plowed.  Summing  up,  I  would 
say  that  in  northern  Indiana  fall  plowing 
would  generally  be  beneficial ;  in  central 
Indiana  it  is  largely  a  question  of  conve- 
nience ;  while  in  southern  Indiana  it  may  be 
injurious,  except  on  comparatively  level, 
well-drained  soils  that  are  not  easily  pud- 
dled. 

Turning  to  New  York,  we  have  this  state- 
ment from  E.  O.  Fippin  of  the  Cornell 
Station's  Department  of  Soil  Technology : 

In  general,  we  regard  fall  plowing  as  very 
good  practice  under  the  great  majority  of 
conditions.  In  addition 
to  the  large  saving  of 
time  in  the  spring,  re- 
sults are  better  upon 
most  soils  with  the  ma- 
jority of  New  York  farm 
crops. 

Fall  plowing  on  clay 
is  not  so  desirable  when 

the  land  has  been  clean  cultivated  during 
the  previous  season.  Absence  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  is  apt  to  cause  puddling. 

The  other  class  of  soil  conditions  suitable 
for  fall  plowing  is  very  light  soil,  such  as 
sand  and  muck,  whose  natural  tendency  is 
to  be  too  loose,  and,  therefore,  not  have 
sufficient  water  capacity.  Fall  plowing 
clears  the  surface,  and  the  rain  and  snow 
during  the  winter  settles  the  soil  so  that  it 
is  in  better  shape  to  receive  and  hold  crops 
in  the  spring. 

To  a  degree,  fall  plowing  is  a  protection 
against  erosion  on  some  of  our  side-hills. 
This  is  true  where  the  land  is  in  sod  and 
of  a  fairly  heavy  texture,  and  also  where 
it  is  plowed  across  the  slope.  Where  the 
flow  of  water  is  likely  to  be  such  that  the 
water  breaks  across  the  land,  fall  plowing 
is  undesirable.  One  important  reason  for 
fall  plowing  in  certain  sections  of  northern 
New  York  is  the  advantage  as  drainage. 
The  land  is  thrown  up  in  beds  about  two' 
rods  in  width  with  a  very  definite  dead  fur- 
row between,  which  serves  as  drainage. 
While  helpful,  such  land  ought  always  to 
be  tile-drained  where  possible. 

Call  of  Kansas 

L.  E.  Call,  Department  of  Agronomy, 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  mentions  some 
conditions  which  are  common  to  few  States. 
His   remarks   are   especially   practical  for 

Kansas : 

Fall  plowing  is  in  general  favor  in  eastern 
Kansas.  It  retains  snow  upon  the  field  that 
would  otherwise  drift 
into  fence-rows  and 
low  spots  and  thus,  if 
the  moisture  was  not 
lost,  would  be  unevenly 
distributed. 

The  fall  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  favorable  time  to 
plow  land  deep.  The  freezing  and  thawing 
of  winter  has  a  favorable  action  upon  the 
raw  subsoil  exposed  to  the  surface  for  the 
first  time.  Just  what  this  action  is  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  know  that  any  detrimental 


effect  that  might  result  from  deep  plowing 
due  to  the  exposure  of  the  raw  subsoil  is 
greatly  ameliorated  by  the  action  of  frost 
during  winter.  Likewise,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  improve  ground  that  is  in  poor 
physical  condition  than  by  deep  fall  plowing. 

Spring  plowing  for  corn,  especially  deep 
spring  plowing,  is  not  a  safe  practice  in 
Kansas.  There  is  not  sufficient  rain,  neither 
is  there  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  firm 
seed-bed  before  the  crop  is  planted. 

In  western  Kansas  and  on  exposed  fields 
in  central  Kansas  fall  plowing  is  not  advis- 
able, especially  on  the  lighter  type  of  soils. 
When  fall  plowing  is  practised  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
soil  blowing.  When  blowing  occurs,  it  is 
considered  better  practice  to  list  the  ground 
in  the  fall  rather  than  to  plow.  When  the 
listing  is  done  at  right  angles  to  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
soil  blowing.  Fall  listing  serves  much  the 
same  purpose  as  fall  plowing  in  retaining 
snow  and  improving  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil. 

The  suggestion  made  with  reference  to 
listing  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  wind 
holds  true  with  plowing  at  right  angles  to 
the  slope  of  the  land  that  is  quite  rolling 
to  prevent  washing  by  accumulation  of 
water  following  the  furrows.  Of  course, 
such  a  precaution  will  not  prevent  erosion 
where  the  slope  is  too  great. 

Southern  conditions  present  new  prob- 
lems. Lyman  Carrier,  Department  of 
Agronomy,  Virginia  Experiment  Station, 
briefly  says  of  Virginia's  existing  conditions  : 

Southern  and  Northern  Conditions 

We  prefer  fall  plowing  on  our  clay  lands 
when  possible  to  do  so.  The  chief  advantage 
is  in  allowing  us  to 
plow  deeper  than  we 
would  do  if  we  plowed 
immediately  before 
planting  the  crop.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  best  policy  for  keeping  up  the  per- 
manent fertility  of  the  land,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  what  we  get  better  crops,  such 
as  corn,  potatoes  and  spring  oats  from  fall 
or  winter  plowing  than  we  do  from  plowing 
immediately  before  planting-time. 

Why  cannot  a  cover  crop  be  grown  during 
autumn  in  the  latitude  of  Virginia,  and 
turned  under  late  in  the  fall,  thus  getting 
the  advantage  of  increasing  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  and  winter  weathering 
and  settling  of  the  soil  ? 

Horace  Atwood.  Department  of  Soils, 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  points 
out  the  value  of  the  cover  crop. 

Where  the  land  is  to  be  sown  to  oats,  it 
is  a  very  decided  advantage  to  have  the 
plowing  done  in  the  fall  or  win- 
ter, for  in  that  case  the  oats  can 
be  put  in  promptly  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
which  in  the  case  of  this  crop 
is  a  matter  of  first  importance. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  on  many  of  our 
soils  it  is  better  to  use  a  cover  crop  during 
the  winter  season  and  plow  the  land  just 
before  seeding,  for  in  this  case  a  consider- 
able amount  of  vegetable  matter  is  obtained, 
practically  without  cost,  and  practically  no 
available  nitrogenous  substances  are  washed 
away  in  the  drainage  water  during  the  win- 
ter. This  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance 
so  that  in  my  own  practice  I  seldom  plow  in 
the  fall  or  winter,  except  land  intended  to 
be  sown  in  oats  early  in  the  spring. 

Andrew  Boss,  Department  of  Farm  Man- 
agement, Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
gives  the  standpoint  of  small  grain  States  j 

It  is  important  in  most  States  that  the 
small-grain  crops  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible.  Spring 
plowing  delays  seeding  and 
nearly  always  results  in  a 
lighter  crop. 

In  fall  plowing  capillary 
attraction  is  interrupted 
during  the  season  when  no 
crop  growth  is  being  made. 
During  the  winter  the  soil 
becomes  compacted  by  the 
rains  and  snows  and  be- 
comes sufficiently  well  packed  to  again 
establish  capillary  connections.  Surface  cul- 
tivation of  the  fall-plowed  land  in  early 
spring  gives  ideal  moisture-control  condi- 
tions, and  it  insures  a  dust  mulch  on  the 
surface  and  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture 
beneath  the  growing  crop.  Fall  plowing  also 
is  valuable  in  the  matter  of  killing  weeds. 
Weeds  that  germinate  soon  after  the  crop 
is  removed  are  plowed  under,  weed-seeds 
are  covered  and  germination  insured  in  the 
spring.  The  seeds  that  germinate  may  be 
killed  by  the  spring  cultivation  and  the  land 
left  in  better  shape  than  is  possible  where 
spring  plowing  is  followed.    There  are  few 
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crops  that  do  not  yield  better  on  fall- 
plowed  land  than  on  spring-plowed  land. 
Exceptional  crops  and  exceptional  soils 
sometimes  demand  spring  treatment,  but  as 
a  general  farm  practice,  fall  plowing  is 
considered  by  far  the  best. 

Fall  plowing  as  a  means  of  weed-control, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  sufficiently  considered. 
Getting  many  noxious  seeds  a  foot  or  there- 
abouts underground  and  destructive  insects 
near  the  surface  at  one  operation  is  a  good 
example  of  "killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 

The  hilly  farm  has  many  difficulties  to 
overcome.  Proper  judgment  as  to  time  of 
plowing  will  ofttimes  overcome  some  of 
these  difficulties. 

J.  C.  Kendall,  Director,  New  Hampshire 
Experiment  Station,  probably  had  these  hilly 
farms  in  mind  when  he  wrote. 

Fall-Plowed  Land  is  Warm 

Fall-plowed  land  will  be  found  warmer 
and  can  be  planted  at  an  earlier  date  than 
spring-plowed  land,  and  will 
hold  a  larger  amount  of  water, 
as  has  been  proven  by  experi- 
ments. The  breaking  up  of  the 
soil-grains  increases  the  surface 
area,  and  since  these  soil  par- 
ticles are  surrounded  by  a  film 
of  water,  the  smaller  they  are, 
the  greater  will  be  the  water 
content  of  the  soil.  Soils  that 
are  pulverized  and  mellowed 
through  weathering  are  also 
undergoing  chemical  changes  which  liberate 
plant-food.  Hence  fall-plowed  soils  would 
be  expected  to  have  more  available  nutrients 
for  the  growing  of  the  crops  than  the  spring- 
plowed  fields  under  similar  conditions. 

A  spring-plowed  land,  where  the  subsoil 
is  cloddy  and  coarse,"  cannot  supply  the  crop 
with  the  required  amount  of  subsoil  mois- 
ture, and  this  accounts  for  many  entire  or 
partial  crop  failures,  especially  with  our 
plants  having  a  shallow  root  system. 

There  are  two  conditions  under  which 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  to  plow  the 
land  in  the  fall :  When  soils  that  are  very 
open  and  porous  lack  humus.  Such  soils 
might  leach  away  part  of  the  plant-food 
made  available  through  the  action  of  weath- 
ering and  resulting  chemical  changes  and 
be  lost.  Also  those  soils  that  are  inclined  to 
wash,  such  as  those  to  be  found  upon  our 
steep  hillsides,  and  on  some  types  of  soils 
that  are  inclined  to  puddle  and  surface  wash. 

L.  F.  Graber,  Department  of  Agronomy, 
Wisconsin  Station,  says  of  that  State  : 

On  our  lighter,  sandy  types  of  soils,  where 
wind  erosion  and  soil  washing  are  matters 
the  farmer  has  to  contend 
with,  a  legume  or  cover  crop 
not_  turned  under  until 
spring  will  accomplish  more 
for  the  subsequent  crop 
than  will  fall  plowing.  How- 
ever, on  our  heavier  types 
of  soils,  such  as  the  clays 
and  clay  loams,  where  the 
contour  of  the  land  will  not 
permit  excessive  soil  washing,  fall  plowing 
has  distinct  advantages.  The  loosened  and 
broken  surface  of  plowed  land  acts  as  a 
mulch,  which  holds  the  moisture  accumu- 
lated by  heavy  fall  and  early  spring  rains 
in  the  soil,  and  prevents  the  great  losses 
through  capillarity  and  rapid  surface  evapo- 
ration prevalent  in  compacted,  unplowed 
soils.  In  one  of  the  numerous  experiments 
at  the  Wisconsin  station,  which  have  proven 
this  assertion,  the  fall-plowed  land  contained 
one  hundred  and  ten  tons  (over  an  acre 
inch)  more  water  per  acre  in  May  than  did 
the  adjacent  plot  not  plowed.  Other  sta- 
tions have  shown  similar  results. 

The  compact  stubble-field  or  sod  does  not 
permit  easy  entrance  of  heavy  fall  rains, 
and  often  there  is  much  surface  water  run 
off,  while  the  loose,  fall-plowed  soil  acts 
like  a  sponge  in  this  regard. 

The  escape  of  water  from  the.  soil  by 
evaporation,  made  possible  by  capillarity  or 
capillary  action — meaning  power  of  fluids  to 
rise  by  attractive  force  in  small,  hair-like 
channels — is  one  of  the  soil  facts  worthy  of 
much  study  by  every  farmer  not  already 
familiar  with  the  subject.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  possibility  of  holding  an  additional 
inch  of  moisture  reserve,  above  referred  to, 
means  a  great  deal  in  tiding  crops  over  a 
midsummer's  drought. 

These  same  principles  will  apply,  in  part, 
to  all  States.  A.  E.  Grantham,  Agronomist 
of  Delaware,  shows  this  fact  in  speaking  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  soils  : 

Fall  plowing  in  Delaware,  on  account  of 
open  winters  and  rather  sandy  soil,  does  not 
give  best  results.  The  fact  is,  we 
prefer  to  keep  the  land  covered  by 
a  green  crop  during  the  winter  so  as 
to  take  up  the  soluble  plant-food, 
and  in  that  way  prevent  leaching 
which  would  otherwise  occur. 

We  grow  considerable  acreage  of 
crimson  clover  throughout  the  State, 
and  this  crop,  as  you  know,  is  sown 
in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  and 
makes  sufficient  growth  before  the  winter 
to  thoroughly  cover  the  ground,  and  this  is 
plowed  under  the  following  spring  for  an- 
other crop,  or  it  may  be  cut  for  hay  and  the 
land  put  in  corn  or  late  potatoes.  From 
what  I  have  observed,  I  do  not  think  that 
fall  plowing  has  any  decided  advantage  on 
our  types  of  soil  in  this  State.  Many  days 
throughout  the  winter  the  ground  is  not 
frozen  at  all  and  the  winter  rains  tend  to 
leach  away  any  soluble  plant-food  that  may 
be  in  the  soil,  so  we  recommend  that  the 
land  be  kept  covered  with  a  green  crop, 
such  as  crimson  clover,  vetch,  or,  in  case 
the  crop  comes  off  too  late,  sow  rye,  and  this 
offers  some  protection  from  the  loss  men- 
tioned above. 


Jacob  G.  Lipman,  of  the  New  Jersey  sta- 
tion, is  unquestionably  the  authority  who 
should  speak  when  soil  bacteriology  is  up 
for  discussion. 

Soil  fertility  is  governed  in  a  large  degree 
by  bacteria.    Doctor  Lipman  says  : 

When  the  subject  of  fall  plowing  is  con- 
sidered from  a  broad  standpoint  and  with 
due  allowance  for  the  variation 
in  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  the 
following  recommendations  may 
be  safely  made  : 

1.  Fall  plowing  should  not  be 
practised  on  land  that  is  steep 
enough  to  be  subject  to  erosion. 

2.  Fall  plowing  should  not  be 
practised  on  light,  sandy  soil  sub- 
ject to  blowing  and  leaching  in  the  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring. 

3.  Fall  plowing  may  be  practised  to  ad- 
vantage where  the  land  is  heavy  and  poorly 
drained. 

4.  Fall  plowing  may  be  practised  to  ad- 
vantage on  low,  reasonably  level,  or  gently 
rolling  land,  in  order  to  allow  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  injurious  insects.  Exception 
should  be  made,  however,  of  very  light  soils 
as  noted  above. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  heavy  land  there 
is  relatively  slight  danger  of  soluble  'plant- 
food  being  leached  out  in  large  amounts 
during  fall  and  winter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  freezing  and  thawing,  and  the  better 
aeration  of  such  soil  brought  about  by  fall 
plowing,  are  likely  to  improve  the  texture 
and  to  promote  such  chemical  and  bacterial 
changes  as  will  make  for  the  accumulation 
of  a  larger  store  of  available  plant-food. 

Where  the  soil  is  light  in  character,  fall 
plowing  is  objectionable,  because  it  makes  the 
land  more  subject  to  physical  deterioration 
by  wind  action.  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
open  character  of  sandy  soils,  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  will  go  on  in  them 
even  in  the  late  fall  and  very  early  spring 
where  climatic  conditions  are  at  all  favor- 
able. In  this  manner  much  of  the  organic 
nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitrate  and  is 
leached  out  of  the  soil.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  such  land  should  bear  some  sort 
of  a  cover  crop  in  the  fall  or  winter,  prefer- 
ably a  legume,  and  should  not  be  plowed 
until  early  spring. 

Charles  S.  Knight,  Department  of  Agrono- 
my, Nevada  Experiment  Station,  says  for 
Nevada : 

What  Alfalfa  Soil  Seems  to  Need 

Fall  plowing  is  quite  universally  practised 
throughout  the  State  of  Nevada,  especially 
where  alfalfa  is  being  re- 
placed by  another  crop. 
This  gives  the  alfalfa— 
which  is  turned  under — 
plenty  of  time  to  decay 
before  the  next  crop  is 
planted.  If  left  until  spring, 
the  alfalfa  cannot  decay  in 
time  for  the  best  welfare  of 
following  crop  and  will  re- 
main in  the  soil  in  a  very 
loose  condition,  thus  pre- 
venting the  rise  of  capillary  water  for  the 
germination  of  the  seed. 

James  A.  Jeffrey,  Department  of  Soils, 
Michigan  Experiment  Station,  adds  to  this : 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  clay  soils  should 
be  plowed  in  the  fall : 

1.  That  the  soils  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  freezing  of 
winter. 

2.  Because  of  the  tardiness 
with  which  clay  soils  come 
into  condition  in  the  spring 
for  plowing,  and,  therefore, 
because  of  the  lateness  of 
planting  which   must  result. 

3.  Clay  soils  are  more 
likely  to  puddle  in  the  spring 

than  in  the  fall,  at  least  such  seems  to  be 
the  common  experience.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  the  danger  of  puddling,  or  pack- 
ing, is  very  great,  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
plowing  can  be  done  at  just  the  right  time, 
the  soil  turns  over  in  lumps,  and  when  this 
condition  exists,  no  amount  of  preparation 
will  produce  a  seed-bed  equal  to  that  devel- 
oped on  the  fall-plowed  soil  or  upon  the 
spring-plowed  soil  when  the  condition  for 
plowing  is  just  right. 

Fall  plowing  for  heavier  loams,  and, 
indeed,  for  most  loams,  is  desirable,  not  so 
much  for  the  benefits  derived  from  freezing, 
but  because  : 

1.  It  permits  the  earlier  planting  of  the 
crop,  which  is  very  important  in  the  case  of 
the  spring  grains. 

2.  What  is  true  of  the  puddling  of  clay 
soils  is  true,  also,  of  the  puddling  of  the 
loams.  This  fact  is  not  so  generally  appre- 
ciated by  the  farmer  as  it  should  be,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  condition  in  which  the 
soil  is  left,  not  only  by  the  too  early  plowing, 
but,  also,  by  the  too  late  plowing  of  these 
soils.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  first  case  in 
the  shiny  surfaces  of  masses  all  over  the 
field,  which  masses  later  become  small 
bricks ;  and  in  the  second  case,  by  a  lumpi- 


ness  which  may  not  appear  serious  to  many, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  is  manifest  during 
the  whole  growing  season  upon  the  crops. 
The  first  of  these  cases  could  be  remedied 
by  the  judicious  *  use  of  the  harrow.  The 
latter  case  cannot  be  completely  remedied 
by  the  use  of  the  harrow  or  other  tool. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
a  seed-bed  in  the  lighter  potato  soils  of 
southern  Michigan  would  almost  convince 
one  at  times  that  even  these  soils  would 
profit  by  fall  plowing. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  heavy  bluegrass 
sod,  fall  plowing  should  be  done  in  Michigan 
as  late  as  possible  before  freezing-up  time. 
At  least  this  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
average  practiser  of  fall  plowing. 

Soils  that  blow  deserve  a  special  chapter. 
P.  B.  Barker,  writing  from  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  : 

The  lands  under  cultivation  in  Nebraska 
are  mostly  composed  of  silt  loam,  loam  and 
fine,  sandy  loam  soils, 
and  the  value  of  fali 
plowing  depends  on  the 
kind  of  soil.  The  sand- 
ier soils  are  apt  to 
blow  unless  the  plow- 
ing is  done  very  soon 
after  the  small  grains  are  harvested,  when 
the  rainfall  is  heavier.  This  type  of  soil  is 
especially  liable  to  blow  if  the  organic  mat- 
ter content  is  not  maintained.  There  is  less 
trouble  from  blowing  if  the  plowing  is  done 
early  in  the  fall,  in  order  to  allow  the  soil 
to  become  firm  and  compact,  especially  when 
the  land  is  disked  before  plowing  and  the 
stubble  and  other  organic  matter  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil. 

The  advantages  of  early  plowing  for  wheat 
and  late  summer  or  fall  plowing  for  wheat 
may  be  summed  up  about  as  follows  : 

1.  Checks  loss  of  soil  moisture  through 
evaporation. 

2.  Checks  loss  of  water  through  weeds 
and  other  plants  when  they  are  thus  de- 
stroyed and  not  allowed  to  grow. 

3.  Permits  of  deeper  plowing,  since  the 
soil  will  have  time  to  settle  and  thus  becom- 
ing compact  and  firm  by  seeding-time. 

4.  Allows  a  larger  proportion  of  rainfall 
to  penetrate  the  soil  and  less  lost  by  evapo- 
ration and  run-off. 

5.  The  processes  of  nitrification  atid 
humification  are  facilitated. 

6.  More  opportunity  to  plow  when  the 
soil  - is  in  the  proper  condition. 

7.  Decreases  the  spring  labor. 

Alvin  Keyser,  Department  of  Agronomy, 
Colorado  Experiment  Station,  in  making  the 
following  statements,  emphasizes  the  lack  of 
a  definite  knowledge  for  all  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate.  In  other  words,  agriculture 
cannot  be  an  exact  science. 

Whether  or  not  fall  plowing  is  of  value  in 
this  State  depends  entirely  upon  conditions. 

Upon  the  heavier  soils  in  the 
irrigated  regions,  fall  plowing 
is  always  of  advantage.  Un- 
der dry-farming  conditions 
on  the  heavier  soils,  fall  plow- 
ing is  usually  of  advantage, 
especially  when  it  can  be  done 
when  there  is  some  moisture  in  the  soil  so 
that  the  furrow  slice  does  not  break  up 
cloddy  or  lumpy.  In  many  of  the  sandy 
sections  where  dry  farming  is  practised,  fall 
plowing  cannot  be  done,  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  blowing  the  soil  from  fall  and  spring 
winds. 

The  serious  loss  of  the  best  soil  resulting 
from  blowing  is  emphasized  by  a  number  of 
the  reports  here  brought  together.  Not 
alone  is  this  loss  of  importance  to  farmers 
in  the  semi-arid  regions  and  on  light  soils 
prevalent  in  several  eastern  States.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  plant-food  are  lost  from 
loam  soils  by  blowing  from  the  higher  to 
lower  areas  of  farms  in  every  section  of 
country. 

L.  F.  Childers,  Agronomist,  Idaho  Experi- 
ment Station,  then  adds  : 

The  Experience  of  Idaho 

Experiments  at  this  station  show  that  fall 
plowing  is  the  best  practice  for  this  State. 

For  this  there  are  two  very  im- 
portant reasons.  The  first  of 
which  is  the  storage  of  moisture. 
Most  all  of  - Idaho  which  is  not 
irrigated  receives  its  moisture  in 
the  winter  months,  and  if  the 
ground  is  not  prepared  in  the 
fall,  much  of  this  escapes  as  run- 
off, or  is  quickly  drawn  out  of  the 
soil  in  the  wait  for  it  to  dry  sufficiently  to 
work  in  the  spring.  This  wait,  in  the  spring, 
necessitates  an  enormous  dissipation  of 
water,  as  well  as  does  that  occasioned  by 
the  fresh-cut  furrow  slice.  In  general,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  rainfall  is  lost  to  the  crop,  and 
that  one  half  of  this  great  loss  is  brought 
about  by  spring  cultivation. 

Fall  plowing,  in  addition  to  conserving 
this    moisture,    permits    early  cultivation, 


which  insures  a  good  seed-bed  and  warms 
the  soil  for  early  nitrification  and  germina- 
tion. 

The  second  of  these  reasons  is  the  oppor- 
tunity given  the  soil  to  rid  itself  of  toxins 
by  oxidation  and  leaching,  and  to  build 
itself  up  by  the  liberation  of  mineral  plant- 
foods.  Apparently  as  much  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  the  aeration,  oxidation  and 
general  renovation  given  the  soil  by  plow- 
ing it  up  in  the .  fall  and  submitting  it  to 
the  action  of  the  elements,  as  is  derived 
from  all  the  kinds  of  its  after  cultivation. 

The  toxins  mentioned  (substances  poison- 
ous to  plants)  promise  to  become  a  more 
fruitful  field  of  experimental  study  than  has 
thus  far  been  the  case.  While  the  soil  in 
arid  districts  where  alkalies  abound  are 
more  apt  to  contain  these  soil  poisons,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  much  land 
everywhere  under  certain  conditions  con- 
tains some  injurious  toxic  substances.  This 
subject,  however,  needs  much  more  thought 
before  definite  statements  can  be  made. 

Fall  plowing  is  likewise  upheld  by  Frank 
S.  Harris,  Department  of  Agronomy,  Utah 
Experiment  Station.    He  says  : 

Conditions  in  the  Far  West 

In  Utah  fall  plowing  is  superior  to  spring 
in  practically  all  cases.     There  are  three 
— p-,         reasons  for  this :     First,  after 

<M  I          the  crop  is  harvested,  the  soil 

should  be  stirred  immediately  so 
it  can  be  exposed  to  the  free 
action  of  the  weathering  agen- 
cies. Second,  the  early  stirring 
of  the  soil  prevents  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  in  the  soil  during 
late  summer  and  fall.  Third,  in  sections 
where  much  precipitation  occurs  in  the  fall, 
winter  or  early  spring  fall  plowing  permits 
much  of  this  precipitation  to  enter  the  soil 
and  be  stored  there  until  needed  by  plants. 

It  was  observed  on  a  Utah  dry-farm  that 
the  fall-plowed  land  contained,  to  a  depth 
of  ten  feet,  7.47  acre-inches  more  water 
than  the  adjoining  spring-plowed  land — a 
saving  of  nearly  one  half  the  year's  precipi- 
tation. The  land  should  be  left  rough 
throughout  the  winter,  so  it  may  be  mellowed 
and  broken  down  by  the  elements.  The 
rough  land  is  also  better  to  catch  and  hold 
the  snow. 

By  acre-inches  is  meant  the  depth  of  water 
falling  on  or  supplied  to  each  acre  of  land 
for  irrigation  purposes  or  otherwise.  The 
7.47  acre-inches  above  referred  to  equals 
approximately  800  tons  more  water  con- 
tained in  the  surface  soil  of  each  acre  of 
fall-plowed  land  than  in  the  surface  soil 
of  the  spring-plowed  land,  area  the  same. 

California  is  almost  a  law  unto  itself  in 
regard  to  plowing  and  soil 
culture,  on  account  of  the 
unusual  climatic  conditions 
there  existing.  A  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  plow- 
ing experiments  conducted 
by  the  California  Experi- 
ment Station  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

But   some   of   the  same 
conditions  are  indicated  by 
H.  D.  Scudder,  Agronomist  of  Oregon.  He 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  far  Northwest : 


Fall  plowing  is  advantageous  throughout 
Oregon  and  Washington,  as  well  as  perhaps 
the  majority  of  the  northwest 
States.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  great  benefits  de- 
rived from  fall  plowing  as 
compared  with  spring  plow- 
ing. The  most  important  of 
which  in  Oregon  are  the 
leaving  of  the  land  rough  over  winter  so  that 
it  is  exposed  to  the  weathering  action  of  the 
elements  and  in  this  way  mellowed  physically 
and  its  plant-food  increased  in  availability, 
and  so  that  the  winter  precipitation  may  be 
quickly  absorbed  and  the  surface  washing 
and  running  together  of  the  surface  soil 
avoided. 

In  the  dry-farming  regions  of  Oregon  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  and  holding  of  the 
snow  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
fall  plowing. 

In  western  Oregon,  where  the  winters  are 
rainy  and  rather  humid,  the  rough  fall- 
plowed  land  comes  through  the  season  not 
only  mellow,  but  sweeter  and  "livelier." 

We  find  that  where  the  soil  is  dry  and 
hard  in  the  early  fall  that  a  much  larger 
area  of  fall  plowing  can  be  done  by  using  a 
first-class  disk-plow  of  not  less  than  two 
blades  and  with  about  one  third  more  horse- 
power than  is  used  for  ordinary  moldboard 
plowing.  By  setting  the  disk-plow  not  less 
than  ten  inches,  and  using  plenty  of  horse- 
power, and  keeping  the  plow  moving  at  a 
little  more  rapid  gait  than  is  ordinary,  the 
best  type  of  disk-plows  do  exceptionally  good 
work,  if  there  is  not  too  much  trash  in  the 
ground,  and  especially  if  the  land  has  re- 
ceived good  tillage  and  crop  rotations  such 
as  leave  it  in  good  tilth. 

By  experiments  carried  out  several  years 
at  this  station  we  have  found  that  disk- 
plowing  properly  done  early  when  the  ground 
is  dry  and  hard  gives  exactly  as  good  results 
as  the  mold-board  plowing  done  later  on  in 
the  fall  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist 
for  this  kind  of  work.  We  wish  to  be  fully 
understood,  however,  on  this  matter  of  disk- 
plowing,  and  recommend  that  the  disk-plow 
be  not  used  at  all  unless  it  is  used  properly. 

Present  knowledge  of  bacterial  life  in 
the  soil  has  now  advanced  far  enough  to 
make  the  use  of  the  term  a  "lively"  soil 
very  appropriate.  If  the  bacteria  are  of 
the  right  sort,  we  want  our  soils  lively,  and 
they  will  be  just  that  if  we  properly  care 
for  the  s&ils.  [concluded  on  page  19] 
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How  We  Whipped  Them 


The  Story  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Middle  West  Against  the  Grain,  Coal  and  Lumber  Trusts. 

By  Edward  G.  Dunn 


A  Study  in  Cooperation 


This  is  the  third  chapter  of  the  story  telling  how  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  had  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
The  previous  chapters  have  shown  how  a  cooperative  ele- 
vator was  established,  how  it  started  in  on  its  fight  against 
the  Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Association  and  the  "dummy 
track"  bids.  Threats  of  punishment  had  been  made  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  then  a  farm  lad  and  manager  of 
the  farmers'  elevator,  for  the  work  he  was  doing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  line  elevators.  He  thought  everything  was 
coming  his  way,  however,  when,  suddenly,  the  events  given 
in  this  chapter  took  place.  Editor. 


I 


LL  give  you  thirty  days  to  bust  in!" 

These  were  the  words  of  the  threat  hurled  at 
me  by  the  emissary  of  the  Iowa  Grain-Dealers' 
Association  when,  on  the  first  day  of  my  incum- 
bency as  manager  of  the  Burchinal  Farmers'  Elevator 
Company  at  Burchinal,  Iowa,  I  had  refused  to  join  the 
association,  pool  the  trade  and  agree  on  prices  to  be 
paid  the  farmers  for  their  grain. 

And  within  thirty  days  I  shipped  my  first  grain  to 
Chicago.  My  dream  of  easy  success  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed. I  had  been  getting  grain  from  the  very  doors 
of  my  competitors  as  far  away  as  seventeen  miles.  I 
had  been  paying  the  right  prices  to  everybody.  And 
I  had  been  selling  coal  to  the  farmers — members  of  our 
cooperative  company  and  others — for  from  a  dollar 
to  two  dollars  a  ton  less  than  the  prices  given  where 
cooperation  had  not  been  adopted.  I  was  carrying  every- 
thing before  me.  And  suddenly  came  the  returns  from 
the  commission  merchant  in  Chicago  to  whom  I  had 
shipped  several  cars  from  my  fast-filling 
bins.  The  handwriting  came  out  on  the 
wall  in  words  like  these : 

"You  are  respectfully  advised  that  it 
will  be  better  for  all  parties  for  you  to 
transfer  your  account  to  some  other 
member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
as  we  do  not  care  to  antagonise  the 
regular  dealers  in  Iowa  by  selling  for  an 
outlaw  concern  in  the  grain  business." 

"Who  Will  Handle  Our  Business?" 

Transfer  to  another  member?  Why, 
I  had  shipped  to  a  number  of  concerns, 
and  they  all  said  the  same  thing.  It 
these  refused,  it  was  plain  that  all  would 
refuse.  "Thirty  days  to  bust  in !"  Well, 
the  thirty  days  were  not  up,  but  the  fine 
Italian  hand  of  Mr.  Wells,  as  I  suppose, 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  Grain-Dealers' 
Association,  had  already  put  on  me  the 
Indian  sign  of  "outlaw."  When  farm- 
ers shipped  their  own  grain  in  cars 
filled  from  their  wagons,  they  had  been 
dubbed  "scoop-shovelers"  and  refused 
the  services  of  commission  merchants 
in  the  big  markets.  And  now,  when 
they,  combined  and  owned  their  own  ele- 
vatorsj  they  were  dubbed  "outlaws"  and 
refused  the  services  of  the  same  com- 
mission men.  And  no  way  was  open  to 
sell  grain,  save  through  commission 
men.    That  was  what  made  matters  serious  for  us. 

It  looked  as  if  thirty  days  would  be  plenty!  *I 
couldn't  blame  the  commission  men,  for  the  bandits 
who  called  us  outlaws  had  them  by  the  throat.  How 
could  we  expect  any  commission  firm  to  handle  our 
business,  and  by  that  act  lose  the  business  of  every 
line  elevator  and  every  so-called  "independent"  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  of  every  other  State  where  the 
National  Association  of  Grain-Dealers  had  an  organiza- 
tion— in  short,  lose  the  firm's  entire  business? 

"But  there  must  be  some  way  out,"  I  thought.  "There 
must  be  some  avenue  through  which  we,  honestly  en- 
deavoring to  get  out  of  the  toils,  can  slip  our  shackles  !" 

So  thinking,  I  went,,  to  Chicago.  I  began  a  weary 
round  of  calls  on  commission  men.  I  think  I  must  have 
been  a  noted  and  notorious  figure  as  I  trod  the  corridors 
of  those  office-buildings,  asking  for  someone  to  sell 
our  grain  and  take  our  pay  for  doing  so.  They  all  told 
me  the  same  story — and  I  knew  it  was  true.  It  was  a 
matter  of  bread  and  butter  to  them,  they  said.  They 
depended  for  their  livelihood  on  the  country  grain- 
dealers,  and  if  they  sold  my  grain,  they  would  be 
blacklisted  by  the  various  grain-dealers'  associations 
and  driven  out  of  business.  How  could  I  urge  my  case 
in  the  face  of  such  conditions  as  that?  George  Wells 
and  his  association  had  me  by  the  throat.  Some  grew 
impatient  with  me.  I  remember  especially  one  dignified 
old  commission  man  who  did  so.  I  suppose  I  was 
a  little  persistent  with  him — for  I  was  getting  desperate. 
He  turned  on  me,  as  a  bull  strikes  at  a  gadfly. 

"Young  fellow,"  he  cried,  "I've  been  forty  years 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  don't  need 
any  kids  off  the  farm  in  here  telling  me  how  to  run  my 
business !" 

"My  friend,"  I  retorted,  "I'm  not  here  telling  you 
how  to  run  your  business.  I'm  here  asking  you  to  do 
business  fairly  and  without  discrimination.  You  refuse. 
Well,  things  are  changing  in  the  West.  The  people  on 
the  farms  are  waking  up.  The  time  will  certainly  come 
when  you  will  come  into  Iowa  begging  for  the  business 
of  the  farmers  you  now  call  outlaws.  And  I'll  be 
there  to  see  it !" 

I  turned  and  left  his  office.  I  could  have  cried  if  it 
would  have  done  any  good.  I  left  four  cars  of  perfectly 
good  grain  standing  on  the  track  in  Chicago  unsold,  and 
went  home,  defeated,  so  far  as  that  trip  was  concerned. 
But  when  I  consulted  with  the  officers  of  the  cooperative 
company  for  whom  I  was  working,  they  encouraged  me, 
they  were  so  full  of  courage.  We  resolved  to  fight  it 
out.  There  were  other  farmers'  cooperative  companies 
in  the  field  by  that  time,  besides  us  and  the  old  veteran 


at  Rockwell,  and  it  didn't  seem  as  if  it  could  be 
possible  that  they  could  keep  us  from  finding  a  mar- 
ket.   It  did  not  seem  that  such  an  iniquity  could  last. 

You  see,  our  farmers  were  quite  calm  and  determined 
about  the  matter,  though  the  situation  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous one  for  the  continued  existence  of  our  company. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  feeling  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  our  plan  of  organization  was  just  and  equitable 
and  fair.  This  plan  is  uniform  in  Iowa,  and  is  prac- 
tically the  same  over  all  the  States  which  have  been 
swept  by  the  cooperative  movement.  Pure  cooperation 
is  not  possible  under  the  laws  of  any  of  these  States 
save  Wisconsin.  So  we  made  our  companies  as  nearly 
cooperative  as  possible,  and  for  most  purposes  the  form 
permitted  by  law  is  effective.  No  member  has  more 
than  one  vote  in  stockholders'  meetings,  no  matter  how 
much  money  he  puts  in.  He  represents  his  manhood, 
not  his  money.  So  it  is  one  man,  one  vote.  Usually  the 
number  of  shares  is  limited  to  ten  for  any  one  man,  of 
$25  each.  A  man  is  not  likely  to  become  very  greedy 
for  dividends  on  that  sum,  and  not  very  much  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  losing  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  I  have  said,  I  know  of  no  cooperative  grain  company 
which  its  enemies  ever  broke  up,  or  which  failed 
through  dissensions.  With  the  investment  limited  to 
$250,  nobody  is  likely  to  go  into  court  and  wreck  the 
company  with  litigation  when  he  doesn't  like  the  way 
the  business  is  done.  To  the  credit  of  our  people,  we 
have  never  had  any  trouble.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  members  take  their  profits  and  divide  them  in 
proportion,  not  to  their  investments,  but  to  the  business 


Where  the  battle  was  fought  * 

they  have  done  with  the  concern.  It  is  not  a  money- 
making  proposition,  but  a  plan  for  getting  the  right 
prices  for  grain,  and  for  getting  coal,  lumber,  twine 
and  other  staples  at  just  prices. 

We  have  not  the  right  under  these  laws  to  pay  back 
dividends  on  their  trade  to  people  who  are  not  members 
of  the  concern — that  is,  we  cannot  pay  what  is  called 
a  "patronage  dividend."  I  wish  we  could.  I  believe 
in  Rochdale  cooperation  and  the  patronage  dividends; 
but  under  these  laws  the  money  of  a  corporation  cannot 
be  given  back  to  those  who  hold  no  stock.  The  cor- 
poration laws  of  all  States  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
permit  real  Rochdale  cooperation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  were  deliberating  and 
resolving  on  fight,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  W.  B. 
Stickney,  on  the  letterheads  of  Lowell,  Hoit  &  Company 
of  Chicago,  saying  that  he  understood  that  we  had  a 
farmers'  elevator  company,  and  that  they  would  like 
to  open  relations  with  us.  They  had  a  number  of  other 
farmers'  companies,  he  said,  that  they  were  doing  busi- 
ness with,  and  named  those  at  Howard,  Bement  and 
Mason  City,  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Grain-Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, he  added,  had  blacklisted  them  for  taking  this 
business,  but  they  had  decided  that  they  would  not  quit 
on  account  of  the  black  list.  So,  if  we  cared  to  ship 
to  them,  they  would  receive  all  we  might  ship,  and  sell 
it  for  us.  Talk  about  your  reprieves  from  hanging! 
I  believe  I  know  how  it  feels  to  get  one.  I  was  delighted. 
I  wasn't  going  to  bust  in  thirty  days !  Maybe  my 
defiance  at  Chicago  wasn't  so  wild  after  all ! 

So  feeling,  I  cleared  the  tracks  in  Chicago  of  my 
demurrage-bearing  cars,  and  billed  Lowell,  Hoit  & 
Company  four  cars  of  grain  that  day,  and  eight  or  ten 
within  the  next  few  days. 

The  fight  was  won — I  thought.  But  it  was  farther 
through  that  patch  of  woods  than  any  of  us  knew. 

Lowell,  Hoit  &  Company  sold  all  this  grain,  and  stood 
by  their  guns  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  pressure 
from  the  organized  grain  trust.  And  soon  they  were 
not  alone.  Mr.  James  R.  Dalton,  now  of  Woonsocket, 
South  Dakota,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Eschenberg  & 
Dalton  Grain  Company  of  Chicago,  soon  wrote  me  that 
his  firm,  too,  had  decided  to  remove  the  taint  of  "out- 
law" and  sell  for  the  farmers.  With  these  two  good 
firms  selling  for  us,  we  thought  ourselves  in  pretty  fair 
position.  And  wouldn't  anyone  have  thought  so?  But 
I  am  sure  we  should  not  have  felt  so  happy  if  we  could 
have  listened  at  the  keyhole  to  the  conversation  when 
the  jolly  Des  Moines  Cereal  Club  met  at  dinner  on  those 
friendly  Saturday  nights,  and  over  the  dessert  voted  as 
to  what  the  farmers  of  Iowa  should  receive  for  grain 


the  next  week.  True,  we  had  got  our  elevator-site, 
against  the  opposition  of  these  merry  men — though 
much  to  their  surprise.  We  had  bought  an  elevator 
for  less,  as  we  thought,  than  it  was  worth.  We  had 
shot  the  prices  on  grain  and  coal  all  to  pieces  over  half 
a  county.  And  we  had  enlisted  Lowell,  Hoit  &  Com- 
pany and  the  Eschenberg  -&  Dalton  Grain  Company  on 
our  side.  But  if  we  thought  we  had  got  through  with 
Mr.  George  Wells  and  the  Cereal  Club,  with  the  Coal 
Combine,  and  the  Grain  Combine,  with  the  Iowa  Grain- 
Dealers'  Association  and  its  celebrated  "Iowa  dummy 
track  bid,"  we  were  mistaken. 

We  Thought  We  Were  Fighting 

It  was  like  a  foot-ball  game — in  which  the  goal  of 
our  enemies  was  absolute  dominion  over  our  prosperity, 
and  our  goal  was  fair  prices  for  our  year's  work.  A 
grim,  strenuous  game.  We  had  won  several  scrim- 
mages— hard,  gruelling  scrimmages.  We  were  tearing 
their  line  up  for  a  touchdown,  when  we  met  new  inter- 
ference, like  a  desperate  stand  on  the  one-yard  line. 
We  found  that  they  were  organizing  the  great  Board 
of  Trade  of  Chicago  against  us !  It  seemed  rather 
pitiful — that  enormous  organization,  dominating  the 
grain  trade  of  a  continent,  organized  to  crush  a  few 
farmers  struggling  for  justice. 

The  first  effort  to  keep  the  sellers  of  grain  from 
acting  for  us  having  failed  through  the  defection  of 
Eschenberg  &  Dalton  and  Lowell,  Hoit  &  Company,  the 
grain  trust  proceeded  to  organize  the  buyers !  It  looked 
as  if  they  might  do  this,  and  ruin  Lowell,  Hoit  &  Com- 
pany, Eschenberg  &  Dalton,  and  the 
farmers'  elevators  all  at  one  fell  swoop. 
Why  not?  If  they  could  so  align  the 
buyers  that  nobody  would  buy  from 
these  men,  we  were  lost.  The  combine 
had  driven  Tom  Morrell  and  Charles  T. 
Peavey  out  of  the  Omaha  market  in 
just  this  way,  for  handling  farmers' 
grain.  Why  couldn't  they  make  short 
work  of  the  farmers'  friends  in  Chi- 
cago? If  Omaha  could  be  shut  to  the 
grangers,  why  not  Chicago? 

They  nearly  got  us  that  time !  I  was 
not  on  the  spot,  and  cannot  tell  the 
details  of  the  battle,  but  the  combine 
failed  again.  They  failed  because  the 
farmers'  movement  was  then  so  small 
and  because  Chicago  was  so  large.  The 
city  of  Chicago  buys  an  enormous 
amount  of  feed  in  small  lots,  and  our 
commission  men  sold  to  the  city.  The 
draymen  and  teamsters  were  a  hard 
bunch  to  organize  against  us,  and  we 
sold  to  them.  Such  concerns  as  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Company  and  the  Parmalee 
Company  could  not  be  kept  from  buying 
feed  where  they  could  get  it  cheapest, 
and  they  took  our  grain.  Then  there 
was  a  man  named  Joe  Griffin  who  was 
the  buyer  for  the  American  Glucose 
Company — he  and  some  others  of  that 
sort  wanted  an  open  market,  and  he  took 
the  position  that  he  would  buy  grain  from  anybody  who 
had  it  for  sale,  and  he  didn't  care  a  whoop  where  it 
came  from.  This  saved  us.  It  saved  us  in  two  ways. 
It  provided  us  with  a  market,  and  it  encouraged  the 
cooperative  movement  among  farmers.  During  the 
weeks  I  have  been  writing  of,  thirteen  farmers'  com- 
panies sprang  up  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1904,  there  were  thirty  in  the  State.  It  is  well 
for  us  there  were  no  more,  or  the  local  market  of 
Chicago  could  not  have  absorbed  our  grain. 

Farmers  Need  Not  Fear  to  Trust  Each  Other 

All  this  time  Mr.  Crall,  my  competitor,  was  faithfully 
doing  all  he  could  to  aid  his  masters,  the  combine.  He 
used  to  go  abdut  among  our  members  telling  them 
that  the  farmers  were  going  to  lose  everything  they 
had  put  into  the  business  and  be  bankrupt  in  a  few 
weeks.  I  suppose  he  may  have  believed  this.  He  would 
call  Mr.  Wells  up  on  the  long  distance  and  tell  him 
the  number  and  initials  of  every  car  I  shipped  and  its 
destination,  so  that  the  merry  men  of  the  Cereal  Club 
knew  almost  as  much  about  my  business  as  I  did,  and 
every  car  was  spotted  as  soon  as  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion. He  wrote  letters  to  our  commission  men  offering 
to  send  them  his  business  if  they  would  throw  out  ours. 
They  sent  the  letters  to  me,  and  I  showed  them  to  our 
cooperators  and  officers.  I  told  them  that  it  was  more 
their  fight  than  mine,  that  they  had  more  at  stake  than 
I  did,  and  that  if  they  would  stand  by  me,  I  would  put 
Crall  out  of  business  before  a  year  went  by.  Out  of  t 
135  men  belonging  to  our  cooperative  company,  only 
two  ever  wavered  in  their  allegiance. 

Mine  were  a  good  and  faithful  band  of  soldiers.  But 
that  is  true  of  the  men  in  the  farmers'  elevator  move- 
ment in  other  towns,  too.  Farmers  need  not  fear  to 
trust  each  other  if  properly  organized.  All  the  misrep- 
resentations and  sowing  of  distrust  never  killed  a 
farmers'  elevator  so  far  as  I  know. 

But  on  the  Monday  after  the  effort  had  failed  to 
organize  the  buyers  in  Chicago  against  the  farmers' 
elevators,  we  awoke  to  find  ourselves  firmly  established 
in  the  terminal  markets,  but  with  the  bitterest  fight  of 
all  raging  all  about  us  in  Burchinal.  For  having  failed 
all  along  the  line  to  keep  us  from  gaining  ground,  they 
gave  the  signal  to  Crall  to  make  the  next  play.  The 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  our  movement  having  failed 
in  Chicago  and  the  headquarters  of  the  railways,  and 
in  the  Cereal  Club  and  elsewhere,  the  word  was  passed 
to  Crall  to  kill  it  in  Burchinal.  And  back  of  him  was 
the  massed  money  of  the  combine.  Anyone  can  see 
the  odds  against  us.  [continued  next  issue] 
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Reo  the  Fifth— $1,055 

It  Took  25  Years  to  Build  It 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


I  have  spent  25  years  in  build- 
ing automobiles.  Reo  the  Fifth 
is  my  24th  model. 

I  have  watched  every  improve- 
ment, all  the  world  over,  from  the 
very  start  of  this  industry. 

I  have  had  actual  experience 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  cars, 
under  every  condition  that  mo- 
torists meet. 

All  I  have  learned  in  those  25 
years  is  embodied  in  this  car. 
And  I  know  of  no  other  engineer 
in  the  business  who  builds  cars 
as  I  build  this. 

My  Precautions 

What  I  mean  is  this  : 

The  need  for  infinite  care,  for 
utter  exactness,  for  big  margins 
of  safety  is  taught  by  experience 
only. 

Countless  things  which  theory 
approves  are  by  use  proved  in- 
sufficient. 

Splendid  cars  fall  down  on  lit- 
tle points.  The  maker  corrects 
them.  Then  something  else  shows 
unexpected  shortcomings. 

Perfection  is  reached  only 
through  endless  improvements. 
It  comes  only  with  years  of  ex- 
perience. Were  I  buying  a  car  I 
would  want  it  built  by  the  old- 
est man  in  the  business. 


ity.  Thus  I  know  to  exactness 
what  each  gear  will  stand.  I  used 
to  test  them,  as  others  do,  with 
a  hammer. 


I  use  Nickel  Steel  for  the  axles 
and  driving  shaft,  and  make  them 
much  larger  than  necessary. 
These  parts  can't  be  too  strong. 

I  use  Vanadium  Steel  for  con- 
nections. 

One  after  another  I  have  cut 
out  ball  bearings,  because  they 
don't  stand  the  test.  I  use  roller 
bearings  —  Timken  and  Hyatt 
High  Duty.  There  are  only  three 
ball  bearings  in  this  whole  car, 
and  two  are  in  the  fan. 

I  test  my  magneto  under  tre- 
mendous compression,  and  for 
ten  hours  at  a  time.  My  carbu- 
retor is  doubly  heated — with  hot 
air  and  hot  water.  Half  the  trou- 
bles come  from  low  grade  gaso- 
line, and  this  double  heating 
avoids  them. 

I  insist  on  utter  exactness,  a 
thousand  inspections,  tests  of  ev- 
ery part.  As  a  result,  errors  don't 
develop  when  the  car  gets  on  the 
road. 


Costly  Care 


For  Example 

All  the  steel  I  use  is  analyzed, 
so  I  know  its  exact  alloy. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crush- 
ing machine  with  50  tons'  capac- 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co., 


I  give  to  the  body  the  same 
care  as  the  chassis,  for  men  like 
impressive  cars. 

The  body  is  finished  in  17  coats. 
The  upholstering  is  deep.  It  is 
made  of  genuine  leather  and  filled 
with  hair. 

The  lamps  are  enameled.  Even 
the  engine  is  nickel  trimmed.  I 
finish  each  car  like  a  show  car. 


-  The  wheels  are  large,  the  car 
is  over-tired.  The  wheel  base  is 
long,  the  tonneau  is  roomy,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  driver's 
feet. 

All  the  petty  economies,  which 
are  so  common,  are  avoided  in 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

My  Level  Best 

This  car  embodies  the  best  I 
know.  It  is  built,  above  all,  to 
justify  men's  faith  in  my  design- 
ing. 

Not  one  detail  has  been  stinted. 
Not  one  could  be  improved  by 
me  if  the  car  was  to  sell  for 
$2,000. 

Reo  the  Fifth  marks  my  limit. 
I  will  yield  my  place  as  the  dean 
of  designers  to  a  man  who  can 
build  a  car  better. 


Center  Control 
No  Side  Levers 


In  this  car  I  bring  out  my  new 
center  control.  All  the  gear  shift- 
ing is  done  by  moving  this  handle 
less  than  three,  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

There  are  no  side  levers,  so  the 
entrance  in  front  is  clear.  Both 
brakes  are  operated  by  foot  ped- 
als, one  of  which  also  operates 
the  clutch. 

This  fact  permits  of  the  left 
side  drive.  The  driver  may  sit, 
as  he  should  sit,  close  to  the  cars 
he  passes — on  the  up  side  of  the 
road.  This  was  formerly  possible 
in  electric  cars  only. 


,  The  Little  Price 

The  initial  price  on  this  car  has 
been  fixed  at  $1,055.  But  our  con- 
tracts with  dealers  provide  for  in- 
stant advance. 

This  price,  in  the  long  run,  I 
regard  as  impossible.  It  is  based 
on  maximum  output,  on  mini- 
mum cost  for  materials. 

We  have  a  model  factory,  splen- 
didly equipped.  Our  output  is 
enormous.  We  have  spent  many 
years  in  cutting  cost  of  produc- 
tion. And  this  year  we  save  about 
20  per  cent,  by  building  only  one 
chassis  in  this  great  plant. 

We  can  undersell  others,  and 
always  will.  But  the  present 
price  is  too  low  under  average 
conditions.  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
advanced,  and  those  who  delay 
must  expect  it. 

This  car  will  never  be  skimped, 
while  I  build  it,  to  keep  within  an 
altruistic  price. 

You  Can  See  It 
In  a  Thousand  Towns 


.  We  have  dealers  in  a  thousand 
towns.  When  you  write  us  for 
catalog  we  will  tell  you  the  near- 
est. ■ 

Write  to-day  for  this  book.  It 
pictures  the  various  up-to-date 
bodies,  and  shows  all  the  inter- 
esting facts.  The  Roadster  type 
sells  for  $1,000. 

Never  was  a  car  in  all  my  ex- 
perience made  so  welcome  as  Reo 
the  Fifth.  Men  miss  a  treat  who 
fail  to  see  this  car.  Address 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Wheels— 

34  Inches 

Demountable 
Rims 

Speed — 

45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made  with  2, 
4  and  5  Pas- 
senger Bodies 


'>^/A\t%^j£B7/    ^  One  Front  Door  Open  to  Show 

Center  Control 

Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.   Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $20  extra. 
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The  farmer  who  does 
not  use  Reedy  Roofing 
is  wasting  money— 

Certain' teed 

Roofing 

—the  big  money  saver 

When  buying  roofing  you  should  con- 
sider carefully  these  two  points — quality 
and  price.  Certain'  teed  Roofing  means 
quality  certified  and  durability  guaran- 
teed— a  better  roofing  for  less  money, 
fully  guaranteed  for  fifteen  years. 

Millions  of  rolls  In  use  on 
farm  buildings  today 

You  do  not  need  to  take 
our  word  as  to  the  qual- 
ity and  durability  of 
Certain- teed  Roofing 
—there  are  millions  of  rolls 
of  it  in  use  today  and  our  sales 
are  increasing  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate.  One  trial  will  con- 
vince you.  It  is  made  in  rubber 
shingles  as  well  aa  rolls— on 
each  roll  or  bundle  we  paste 
^.Certain-teed  label  for  your 
protection. 
You  can  get 
Certain-teed 
Roofing  from 
your  local  dealer 
— at  least  give 
it  a  trial. 
Send  today  for 
this  val  uable 
free  book  D-3. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  GO. 

York,  Pa.     Marseilles,  III.     East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Minneapolis  San  Francisco 


lake*25  to s50  Weekly 


selling  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool  in 
your  home  county.  A  Fence  Bailder's  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lifting  Jack,  Vise,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Kines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  88  Bloom  fie  Id,  I  nd. 


The  Market  Outlook 


Advancing  Hog-Market 

THE  month  of  March  marked  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  all  live  stock.  A 
growing  scarcity  and  a  continued  de- 
mand caused  the  rise.  The  gradual  slow 
upward  movement  in  the  hog-market  during 
February  suddenly  leaped  forward  about  the 
middle  of  March,  sometimes  advancing 
twenty-five  cents  in  a  single  day.  Such 
rapid  changes,  however,  are  apt  to  "cause  re- 
actions, but  they  should  not  be  as  great  as 
the  rises.  The  present  market  conditions 
are  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  large 
packers,  and  they  will  exert  their  influence 
to  maintain  them.  This  rise  in  price 
prompts  the  middlemen  to  stock  up  with 
meat  before  additional  advances  arrive  and 
the  packer  is  disposing  of  his  product  at  an 
enhanced  value.  When  the  packers'  cellars 
begin  to  get  empty  again,  they  will  not  sup- 
port the  market  as  they  have  recently.  This 
usually  comes  about  June,  when  the  crop 
of  fall  pigs  is  ready  for  shipment.  This 
year,  however,  the  June  run  is  apt  to  be 
small,  as  there  are  few  holdovers  of  the 
heavier  classes,  as  is  shown  by  the  light 
average  weight  of  the  current  supply,  and 
the  severe  winter  has  killed  many  fall  pigs, 
and  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  runty.  Cholera 
in  many  districts  last  fall  also  had  its  influ- 
ence in  curtailing  the  crop. 

Western  Markets  are  Normal 

The  comparative  number  of  hogs  shipped 
to  Chicago  is  rapidly  falling  off.  Almost  its 
entire  supply  is  coming  from  Iowa.  South 
Omaha  and  Sioux  City  are  the  only  places 
now  receiving  full  normal  supply.  Weather 
conditions  have  been  more  favorable  and 
cholera  was  absent  the  past  season  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  these  two  cities,  and 
this  heavier  marketing  is  the  effect.  South- 
Omaha,  since  the  first  of  the  year,  has 
moved  up  to  the  second  largest  hog-market 
in  America.  This  position  is  apt  to  be 
maintained  during  the  coming  year,  as  west- 
ern Iowa  and  Nebraska  have  favorable 
prospects  for  a  large  pig  crop,  while  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas  have  an  ad- 
verse outlook. 

Prime  heavy  hogs  have  begun  to  disappear 
from  the  shipments,  and  the  general  quality 
is  deteriorating.  The  broad  outlet  in  the 
East  for  the  one  hundred  and  .seventy  to 


two  hundred  pound  sort  prompts  the  country 
to  ship  these  freely.  The  price  range  con- 
tinues to  grow  narrower  until  the  heavy 
hogs  command  but  a  slight  premium  over 
the  middle  weights. 

Provision  prices  have  not  advanced  as 
fast  as  have  live  hog  values  and  the  packers 
are  not  pressing  their  offerings,  as  they 
know  that  before  long  values  must  rise. 

Additional  advances  would  be  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  large  killers,  but  they 
are  liable  to  oppose  too  rapid  rises.  The 
seven-cent  mark  was  passed  before  the  mid- 
dle of  March  and  the  prices  of  last  Septem- 
ber equaled. 

An  eight-cent  market  for  April  seems 
to  be  in  sight  if  the  supply  continues  to 
dwindle.     Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


HupmobUe  Long-Stroke  "32"  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and 
horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3%-inch  bore  and  5M- 
inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto,  106-inch  wheel  base,  32  x  3%-inch  tires.  Color,  Standard  Hupmobile 
Blue.    Roadster,  $900. 

Two  cars  whose  name 

is  your  guarantee 


We  refer  to  the  two  leading  Hupmobiles — the 
Long-Stroke  "32"  Touring  Car,  and  the 
Standard  20  H.  P.  Runabout. 

Both^  the  product  of  the  same  engineering 
6kill  and  the  same  shop  organization  that 
originated  the  Hupmobile. 

Both  incorporating  elements  of  value  not 
found  elsewhere  at  the  price  or  near  it. 

Each  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  highest  and 
best  construction  of  its  particular  type. 

The  Long-Stroke  "32,"  with  its  cylinders  cast 
in  one  piece,  its  three  bearing  crank  shaft, 
its  enclosed  valves — a 
motor  of  extraordinary 

|  pulling  power  and  sturdi- 

/  ness  and  absolute  silence, 

'  perfectly  dust-and  oil- 
tight. 

Multiple  disc  clutch,  13  inch- 
es in  diameter. 

Three-speed  transmission, 
large  enough  for  a  40 

.  H.P.  car. 


Each  a  feature  for  the  equal  of  which  yon  mast 
go  beyond  Hupmobile  price. 

And  a  full  floating  rear  axle  of  especially  strong 
construction. 

Fifteen  thousand  owners,  the  world  over,  testi- 
fy to  the  worth  and  serviceability,  the 
staunchness  and  durability,  of  the  Runabout. 

It,  too,  has  a  unit  power  plant;  multiple  disc 
clutch;  and  sliding  gear  transmission. 

All  the  power  you  will  ever  need  or  want 
and  to  spare. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  touring  car 
around  $900,  or  a  two  pas- 
senger car,  around  $750, 
get  in  touch  with  the  Hup- 
mobile dealer. 


He  will  show  you  the  actual 
value  in  these  cars;  the 
value  that  sets  them  above 
other  cars  of  their  prices. 

Write  for  complete  cata- 
log. 


Standard  20  H.  P.  Runabout,  $750 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  with  same  power  plant  that  took  the  world  touring  car  around  the  world — tour  cylin- 
ders, 20  H.  P. ,  sliding  gears,  Bosch  magneto.  Equipped  with  top.  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator, 
oil  lamps,  tools  and  born.  Roadster  with  110-inch  wheel  base  and  highly  finished  steel  box  mounted 
on  rear  deck,  $850. 


Sheep  Movements 

IT  is  a  pleasure  just  now  to  watch  the 
•*  movements  of  the  sheep-market  after  the 
dreary  experiences  of  the  last  year  or  so. 
Prices  are  not  advancing  with  great  leaps 
and  then  stopping  to  see  how  their  friendly 
rivals  in  the  cattle  and  hog  lines  are  getting 
along,  but  are  advancing  steadily,  especially 
in  the  heavier  sheep  and  ewe  lines,  where 
stagnation  has  prevailed  for  so  long.  For 
these  and  for  yearlings  the  demand  has 
everywhere  been  quite  lively  and  prices  have 
arrived  at  a  fairly  remunerative  mark. 

As  regards  fat  lambs,  the  supply  of  any- 
thing coming  under  the  head  of  "good  to 
prime"  is  always  less  than  the  demand,  and 
even  the  culls  in  this  class  are  meeting  with 
ready  sales  at  good  prices,  inducing  some 
men,  I  fear,  to  be  less  cautious  than  is  good 
for  them  in  mixing  up  too  many  culls  and 
"throw  outs"  in  the  bunches  they  hope  to 
see  graded  as  "prime." 

The  following  comparisons  of  prices  for 
some  weeks  back  in  some  of  the  leading 
markets  serve  to  show  that,  though  some- 
times too  great,  and  at  others  too  small,  a 
supply  has  raised  or  lowered  prices  tem- 
porarily, the  tendency  has  lately  been 
steadily  upward. 

The  experience  of  publishing  a  bi-weekly 
makes  it  impossible  to  give  latest  quotations, 
which  can  always  be  found  in  any  good  daily 
paper;  but  we  can  give  the  general  trend  of 
the  market  as  a  guide  to  "look  a  leedle  oudt" 
as  the  time  approaches  for  your  sheep  or 
lambs  to  go  to  market. 

For  the  eastern  market  the  following  quo- 
tations are  from  the  Buffalo  Dai'y  Live 
Stock  Record;  and  for  the  west  from  The 
Chicago  Daily  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Jour- 
nal and  from  C  ay,  Robinson  &•  Co.'s  Live 
Stock  Report.  Kansas  City  and  the  other 
leading  western  markets  are  generally  a  few 
shades  below  Chicago  as  Buffalo  is  above  it ; 
but  in  all  of  them  the  tendency  is  steadily 
upward,  as  a  little  study  of  these  short 
tables  will  show  : 

Prices  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  in  Chicago 
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the  growth  of  the  grass.  Later  on  the"  same 
treatment  may.  in  many  cases,  be  applied 
to  the  young  forage  crops.  Spring-tooth  har- 
rows are  best  for  this  purpose. 

Spring-tooth  harrows  are  used  by  the 
experts  of  the  Illinois  State  Experiment 
Station,  and  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
them  by  the  Breeders'  Gazette  they  highly 
recommend  that  implement  for  the  purpose, 
they  having  employed  it  for  some  years  to 
rid  their  alfalfa  crops  from  foreign  grasses. 

At  the  same  time  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  cl  earing  of  the  mouths  of  drains,  as 
well  as  open  ditches  from  alL  obstructions. 

After  the  experience  of  last  year,  and  in 
view  <Jf  the  certain  high  prices  of  hay  and 
feed-stuffs  in  the  fall,  the  need  for  an  ample 
supply  of  forage  crops  will  occur  to  every 
thoughtful  breeder  and  feeder  of  live  stock. 
The  varieties  of  these  best  suited  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep,  and  the  times  and  methods 
of  their  cultivation  and  use.  have-been  lately 
so  fully  discussed  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
that  it  is  deemed  only  necessary  here  to  jog 
the  memories  of  its  readers,  "lest  they 
should  forget." 

John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 
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Cattle-Feeding  Paid 

t  is  under  present  circumstances  hard  to 
see  just  how  this  cattle  business  is  going 
to  come  out.  But  everything  looks  like  very 
high  prices.  Here  in  Sioux  City  we  have 
light  cattle  in  large  numbers  being  shipped 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  to  be  turned  on  the 
range. 

We  have  had  a  train-load  shipped  here 
from  St.  Paul,  sold  here  and  shipped  to 
Omaha,  Nebraska — all  at  what  seems  to  be, 
quality  considered,  very  high  prices.  And 
yet  the  country  wants  cattle  and  will  want 
them  worse  as  we  get  nearer  grass. 

The  trend  of  the  fat-cattle  market  is 
upward  on  the  medium-weight  cattle.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  generally  June  before  this  happens, 
but  with  a  shortage  everything  changes.  The 
cattle-feeder  deserves  all  he  can  get,  as 
seldom  or  ever  have  cattle  been  handled 
under  more  trying  weather  conditions. 

I  marketed,  on  March  16th,  forty-six 
steers,  which  paid  for  their  feed  in  good 
shape.  These  cattle  were  bought  together 
and  fed  together  in  a  separate  yard,  so 
that  I  might  get  a  test  on  them. 

Here  is  how  I  figure  the  approximate 
value  of  their  feed  : 


46  steers,  cost  5c,  weighed  905  lbs., 

delivered  on  farm  for  $2,082 

Interest,  5  months    50 

Fed  60  days  on  shocked  fodder,  16 

acres,  (a  $30  per  acre...   480 

Corn-stalks   %.   100 

Snapped  corn   200 

Ensilage,  34  tons,  @  $11  per  ton   374 

721  bu.  shelled  corn,  @  56c   404 

Cotton-seed  meal,  5  tons,  @  $30   150 


For  week 
ending 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Top  i  Bulk 

Top  1  Bulk 

Mar.  20th 
Mar.  9th 
Mar.  2d 
Feb.  29th 

$5.75  $5.00  to  $5.50  $7.95  :$7.00  to  $7.50 
5.60  4.75  "    5.25    7.50  j  7.00  "  7.35 
5.25  4.25  "    5.00    7.15    6.25  "  6.85 
4.50.  3.75  "    4.40:  6.701  5.75  "  6.50 

This  top,  on  March  20th,  of-  $7.95  was  the 
highest  since  1910,  and  it  possibly  might  be 
higher  if  the  supply  of  them  more  nearly 
met  the  demand  of  buyers  who  get  tired  of 
hunting  for  really  "prime"  lambs  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  lower  quality. 


$3,840 

Cattle  sold  for  $7.05,  weight  1,192  lbs. 

Check  received  for  net  sale  $3,840 

What  Crops  are  Worth  When  Fed 

Those,  I  consider,  are  pretty  good  prices 
for  the  feeds  consumed.  These  cattle  were 
bought  October  10th  and  turned  into  a  five- 
acre  hog-lot  and  fed  as  above  sixty  days  on 
shocked  corn.  They  were  then  turned  into 
the  corn-stalks  during  the  day  for  thirty 
days,  and  at  night  fed,  in  addition,  twelve 


Prices  in  Buffalo,  New  York 


Lambs 

Yearlings 

Wethers 

Ewes 

Choice 

Fair  to  Good 

Prime  Light 

Heavy 

Mar.  7th.. 
Mar.  8th.. 
Mar.  9th.. 
Mar.  11th.. 
Mar.  14th .-: 
Mar.  15th. . 

$7.35  to  $7.50 
7.25  "  7.40 
7.40"  7.55 
7.40  "  7.60 
7.75  "  7.85 
7.75  "  7.90 

$6.60  to  $7.25 
6.60  "  7.15 
6.60  "  7.25 
6.65  "  7.35 
7.00  "  7.65 
7.00  "  7.60 

$4.00  to  $6.25 
4.00  "  6.25 
4.00  "  6.25 
4.00  "  6.25 
4.50  "  6.75 
5.00  "  7.00 

$5.40  to  $5.65 
5.40  "  5.65 
5.50  "  5.75 
5.50  "  5.85 
5.75  "  6.00 
5.75  "  6.10 

$5.00  to  $5.15 
5.00  "  5.25 
5.00  "  5.25 
5.15  "  5.40 
5.25  "  5.50 
5.40  "  5.65 

$4.75  to  $5.00 
4.75  "  5.00 
4.75  !'  5.00 
5.00  "  5.25 
5.00  "  5.25 
5.25  "  5.50 

The  $8  mark  was  reached  on  the  third 
Monday  in  March  by  four  loads  of  prime 
lambs — two  of  seventy-seven  pounds  and  two 
of  eighty-eight.  This  is  the  highest  point 
reached  since  1SS4,  except  in  1905-7,  when 
$8.50  was  recorded,  and  in  1910.  $10.75.  In 
those  years  sheep  rose  in  proportion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  western  mar- 
kets, such  as  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  St.  Joe, 
Sioux  City  and  Denver,  as  they  all  follow 
Chicago  pretty  closely,  and  all  are  steady 
in  demand  and  rising  in  prices. 

Caring  for  Spring  Pastures 

Among  the  minor,  but  quite  important, 
acts  of  husbandry  which  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten at  this  busy  spring  season  is  the 
treating  of  old  pastures  by  a  good  harrowing 
as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  the  ground.  This 
should  be  done  crosswise,  in  both  directions. 
It  will  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
live  grasses  and  to  extirpate  the  dead  and 
winter-killed  stuff.  Many  farmers  are  afraid 
to  try  this,  apparently,  heroic  treatment  lest 
too  much  of  the  growing  grass  should  be 
rooted  out ;  but  in  England  the  practice  is 
universal  on  old  pastures,  some  of  which 
will  carry  and  fatten  pretty  nearly  one  three- 
year-old  steer  and  two  sheep  to  the  acre ; 
for  over  there  sheep  are  not  believed  to 
interfere  with  the  grazing  of  cattle.  This 
harrowing  serves  to  spread  any  manure  re- 
maining on  the  surface  from  last  fall ;  opens 
up  and  aerates  the  soil,  and  tends  to  equalize 


bushels  of  snapped  corn  and  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The  winter 
then  turned  so  severe  I  was  forced  to  take 
them  out  of  the  stalks,  on  account  of  the 
deep  snow,  and  they  were  put  in  a  yard  and 
gradually  changed  from  snapped  corn  to 
ensilage  and  shelled  corn,  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The  average 
feed  given  these  cattle  the  last  sixty  days 
was  twenty-three  pounds  of  ensilage,  fifteen 
pounds  of  corn  and  two  and  one-eighth 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  They  were  sold 
to  a  speculator  at  $7.05  and  weighed  at 
Sioux  City  1,192  pounds,  twenty  hours  off 
feed  and  water.  I  have  figured  this  in  a 
way  just  to  show  what  I  got  for  my  feed. 
These  cattle  were  without  a  shed,  without 
bedding  and  were  filthy  dirty  and  yet  gained 
almost  two  pounds  per  day  on  cheap  feed. 
I  have  tried  out  silage  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion now  and  know  just  what  it  will  do. 
The  time  to  sell  is  when  there  is  a  profit. 
These  cattle  would  without  a  question  have 
sold  for  more  money  had  they  been  kept 
longer,  but  I  had  a  profit  and  took  it  and 
replaced  these  cattle  with  eight-nundred- 
pound  cattle,  at  $5.10.  If  the  advance  comes 
in  early  summer  on  medium-fat  cattle,  I 
hope  to  be  there.     W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


The  final  word  on  fall  and  spring 
plowing  in  the  United  States  is  given 
on  pages  four  and  five.    Read  it 
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When  Hay  Shrinks 

In  spite  of  the  wonderful  popularity  of 
the  automobile,  and  the  assumption  that 
the  horse  is  steadily  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  price  for  good  hay  is  probably 
higher  to-day  than  at  almost  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  At  midwinter 
this  season  pure  hay  was  quoted  at  $1  to 
$1.20  per  hundred  pounds  baled,  an  equiva- 
lent of  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  but  shipping  hay 
was  down  to  65  cents  to  $1  per  one  hundred 
pounds  packed  in  large  bales.  Moreover, 
the  market  reports  indicate  a  general 
scarcity  of  the  different  grades  in  New 
York,  with  all  kinds  selling  well.  This 
condition  is  due  partly  to  the  closing  of 
canal  and  water  traffic,  which  always  places 
the  producer  of  such  a  bulky  article  as  hay 
at  a  disadvantage. 

We  have  raised  a  good  deal  of  hay  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  for  the  New  York 
markets,  and  during  all  that  time  prices 
have  varied  and  profits  likewise.  But  a 
question  that  has  always  given  us  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  thought  is  the  relative 
difference  in  fall,  midwinter  and  spring 
prices.  If  the  farmer  could  get  midwinter 
prices  for  his  hay,  or  spring  prices,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  would  make  a  big  thing  in  hay 
farming.  I  have  tried  holding  it  for  the 
midwinter  and  spring  market,  and  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  some  details  not 
always  considered. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
question  of  shrinkage.  Like  myself  a  young 
farmer  who  had  studied  the  midwinter  mar- 
ket reports  decided  one  season  to  hold  all 
of  his  hay  crop  for  late  winter  delivery. 
The  price  in  the  fall  was  barely  $12  per  ton 
for  the  top  grades  of  timothy.  That  looked 
small  compared  with  $20  to  $25  per  ton  for 
winter  prices. 

He  cut  one  hundred  tons  of  good  hay 
and  stored  it  away  for  the  later  markets. 
He  refused  all  offers  for  it,  and  quietly 
waited  for  higher  prices.  In  January  hay 
climbed  to  $20  a  ton,  and  a  month  later  as 
much  as  $25  a  ton  was  offered  for  it  in  New 
York.  That  seemed  a  favorable  opportunity, 
and  he  baled  it  and  shipped  it  to  market. 
Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  finished  baling 
it  to  find  that  his  hay  had  shrunk  about  25 
per  cent.  Instead  of  100  tons,  he  could 
barely  get  75  tons,  and  there  Was  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  dirt  and  chaff  under  the  press. 

Instead  of  getting  the  highest  quotations, 
he  received  $22  per  ton  for  it,  and  he  had  to 
pay  by  railroad  freight  about  $40  more  for 
the  entire  shipment  than  if  he  could  have 
sent  it  by  canal-boat  before  navigation 
closed.  He  made  on  the  proposition,  but 
not  so  much  as  he  expected.    If  he  had  sold 


it  in  the  fall  at  $12  per  ton,  he  would  have 
received  $1,200  for  the  lot,  minus  transpor- 
tation charges  and  commissions.  As  it  was, 
for  the  75  tons  he  got  $1,650,  minus  trans- 
portation charges,  plus  the  $40  extra  for  rail 
shipment,  and  the  commissions.  This  dif- 
ference of  $400  in  favor  of  the  winter  ship- 
ment was  a  big  consideration,  but  he  had 
figured  on  at  least  double  that  amount. 

The  hay-grower  must  consider  this  shrink- 
age in  making  plans  for  winter  and  spring 
shipment  of  hay.  I  have  found  that  hay  will 
shrink  all  the  way  from  7  to  56  per  cent,  in 
its  weight.  Of  course,  some  of  this  shrink- 
age takes  place  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and 
cannot  all  be  charged  to  winter  shrinkage. 
For  instance,  I  had  one  lot  of  hay  that 
showed  a  total  shrinkage  from  the  time  of 
curing  until  November  of  only  3.5  per  cent., 
and  another  lot  that  reached  10  per  cent. 
Still  a  third  lot  showed,  after  reweighing, 
only  7  per  cent,  in  the  spring. 

What  of  the  Season* 

In  studying  the  shrinkage  of  hay,  one  must 
consider  the  character  of  the  hay  and  the 
season.  A  good  many  farmers  do  not  weigh 
their  hay  before  storing,  and  then  again 
before  shipping.  Consequently  they  can 
only  guess  at  the  shrinkage.  This  is  a  mis- 
take, for  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  loss.  I  remem- 
ber one  particular  instance  in  a  very  wet 
season,  when  a  friend  cut  4,700  pounds  of 
clover-hay  and  kept  it  for  one  whole  year, 
owing  to  the  low  prices  offered  for  it,  and 
when  he  reweighed  it,  the  shrinkage  had 
reached  nearly  60  per  cent.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  returns  equaled  those 
he  would  have  obtained  had  he  sold  it  at 
once  after  cutting. 

Naturally  the  shrinkage  depends  a  whole 
lot  on  the  condition  of  the  hay  when  put 
into  the  mow  and  also  on  the  weather  and 
climate.  A  very  wet,  rainy  season  is  apt  to 
make  the  hay  large  and  succulent.  In  cur- 
ing in  the  field,  it  does  not  part  with  as 
much  of  its  moisture  as  it  would  in  dry 
seasons.  Consequently,  when  weighed  at 
this  time,  it  will  show  heavy  weight,  but  six 
months  later  it  will  make  a  large  shrinkage. 
This  fact  has  probably  been  verified  by  many. 

As  an  experiment,  I  cut  and  stored  five 
tons  of  fairly  good  timothy-hay  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June  and  covered  it  with 
unthrashed  grain  for  several  months  until 
the  latter  was  needed.  Six  months  later,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  it  was  reweighed  and 
found  to  have  shrunk  about  685  pounds,  or 
approximately  7  per  cent,  of  its  total  weight. 
That  was  not  bad.  In  fact,  it  was  good,  and 
paid  for  the  trouble  of  holding  it. 

A.  S.  Atkinson,  New  York. 


A  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
Will  Save  You  Money 


Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles 
Tightcote  Galvanized 

Outlast  the  best  building  you  have— save  five  times 
their  cost  of  the  shingles  and  keep  on  putting  money 
in  your  pocket— you  don't  have  to  do  any  selling 
work.  The  orders  your  neighbors  send  in,  because 
they  like  your  Edwards  roof ,  COUNT  FOR  YOU. 

This  proposition  is  open  right  now  to  the  first 
man  in  your  community  who  writes  for  it.  You  can 
have  an  everlasting  Edwards  Steel  Roof,  Tightcote 
Galvanized,  on  any  or  all  your  buildings — and  let  it 
make  its  cost  over  and  over  again.  You  don't  prom* 
ise  us  anything.  If  you  are  the  man,  write  at  once, 
before  someone  else  beats  you  to  it. 

Water-Proof,  Fire-Proof,  Lightning-Proof, 
Acid-Proof,  Rust-Proof 

Each  and  every  shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc 
after  the  shingle  is  made.  Each  of  the  four  edges  is 
as  heavily  and  as  completely  galvanized  as  the  two 
sides.  This  is  the  famous  Edwards  Tightcote  proc- 
ess of  galvanizing. 

Not  a  particle  of  thesteel  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Edwards  Shingles  last  three  times  as  long  as  shin- 
gles cut  out  after  the  galvanizing  has  been  done, 
and  thus  leaving  raw  edges  open  to  rain  and  snow. 


Any  Man  Who  Can  Drive  Nails  Can  Put  Them  On 

Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  are  made  of  high  grade 
Open  Hearth  Steel  in  sheets  5  to  12  feet  long  and  24 
inches  wide.  Either  painted  or  galvanized.  All  ready 
to  put  on.  Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Any- 
one can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over  wood  shingles  or  on 
sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo" 
Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  This  guaranty  is 
backed  by  our  $10,000  Ironclad  Bond  and  stands  forever. 

Write  for  our  money-making  roof  proposition  right 
now.  Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will 
quote  you  cost  of  an  Edwards  roof,  freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  offer  now.    Send  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  458  » 


THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,    408-458  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roofing1  Material  in  the  World 


Liqlrininq  Pilless  Scales 

New  Pa.flem.  Solid  Channels  feel  Fraane 


Channels  are  seven  inches  which  is  the  height  of  platform  from  ground. 
Levers  are  octagon  in  shape  giving  greater  strength.  Bearings  are 
Toolsteel.  This  scale  will  last  a  life  time  with  ordinary  care. 
Equipped  with  compound  Beam  Free.  Furnished  abso- 
lutely complete  except  platform  planks.  Guaranteed 
accurate  and  tested  to  more  than  its  capacity. 
Write  for  our  prices  and  description  before  buying. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO.,  1 24  Mill  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


Fortune-Telling 

Post-Cards 

In  Sets  of  Twelve 

A  DIFFERENT  card  for  each  month  in  the  year,  show- 
ing  the  birthstone,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief 
horoscope — witches,  owls,  crescent  moons,  black  cats  and 
all  of  the  Fortune-Teller's  paraphernalia.  "With  these 
cards  you  can  have  loads  of  fun  telling  the  fortunes  of 
your  friends.  Tell  them  their  lucky  and  unlucky  months 
and  days.  You  can  tell  them  more  about  their  character- 
istics than  they  know  themselves. 

All  for  Six  Cents 

postage.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  re- 
turn we  will  send  you,  post-paid,  a  complete  set  of 
these  new  Fortune-Telling'  Cards.    Send  at  once  to 


Dept.  E,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No-Rim-Cut  Tire         The  Passing  Type 

105%  Oversize  No  Oversize 


This  is  the  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tire  —  the  hookless  tire  —  the 
oversize  tire. 

The  tire  that  cuts  tire  bills  in 
two. 

More  than  one  million  have 
been  tested  out,  on  some  200,000 
cars.  As  a  result,  this  tire  out- 
sells any  other  tire  that's  made. 

Our  Patent  Type 

In  the  base  of  this  tire  run  six 
flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
These  make  the  tire  base  un- 
stretchable. 

The  tire  can't  come  off,  because 
nothing  can  force  it  over  the  rim 
flange.  Yet  it  removes,  by  re- 
moving a  rim  flange,  like  any 
quick-detachable  tire. 

This  tire  doesn't  hook  to  the 
rim  flanges.  So  your  removable 
flanges  are  simply  reversed  — 


slipped  to  the  opposite  side9. 
They  curve  outward  then,  not  in- 
ward. 

Should  the  tire  become  wholly 
or  partly  deflated  it  rests  on  a 
rounded  edge.  Rim-cutting  is 
thus  made  impossible. 

We  control  by  patents  the  only 
way  to  make  a  practical  tire  of 
this  type.  That  is  why  the  de- 
mand for  tires  that  can't  rim-cut 
centers  on  the  Goodyear  tire. 


This  is  the  old  type — the  hooked- 
base  tire — which  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
are  displacing. 

It  is  on  the  same  rim  as  the 
No-Rim-Cut  tire,  but  the  flanges 
must  be  set  to  curve  inward. 

23  per  cent  of  these  tires  become 
rim-cut  by  these  curved-in  flanges. 

Yet  these  tires  —  wasteful  and 
worrisome,  and  of  lesser  capacity 
— cost  the  same  as  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 


Save  48  Per  Cent 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per 
cent  larger  than  these  old-type 
tires.  And  that  10  per  cent  over- 
size, under  average  conditions, 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mile- 
age. 

They  save  in  addition  the  ruin 
of  rim-cutting,  which  is  23  per 
cent. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  motorists 
have  proved  that  these  tires  cut 
their  tire  bills  right  in  two.  And 
the  demand  for  these  tires,  in  the 
past  24  months,  has  increased  by 
500  per  cent. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book— based  on 
13  years  of  tire  making— is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


R 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  AH  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
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Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 

for  your  -wool  by  shearing'  with  a  Stewart  machine  because 
such  wool  has  a  longer  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  for 
long  staple— and  you  get  the  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  is,  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  In  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 

Price  of  machine, 

all  complete,  Including: 
4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  quality  is 

$11.50 


Only  *i 


Get  one  from 
your  dealer,  or 
send$2.00and  we 
will  ship  CO.  D 
for  balance. 

Money  and 
transportation 
i  >  charges  back  if 
not  pleased. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

134  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Write  for  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  and 
modern  line  of  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing 
Machines  on  earth. 


»      ^.  jfejjfeje 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steel  lawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 

427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


Poultry-Raising 


Feeding  the  Ducklings 

DRY  grain  is  unsuitable  for  ducklings ; 
they  will  not  eat  enough  sharp  grit 
to  digest  it.  Whole  wheat  and  cracked 
corn,  boiled  together  and  let  stand  un- 
til cold,  will  give  good  results.  But  they 
should  not  be  confined  to  this  alone.  They 
should  not  be  fed  upon  highly  concentrated 
food,  because  they  will  not  thrive  upon  it. 
Some  people  will  feed  their  ducklings  a 
regular  corn-meal  ration,  with  beef-meal  or 
something  similar  added,  and  then  wonder 
why  they  cannot  raise  ducks. 

Don't  feed  meat  or  ground  bone  to  duck- 
lings while  they  are  small.  Better  not  feed 
these  at  all,  unless  you  know  just  how  much 
and  how  often  to  feed.  Corn-meal  should 
always  be  mixed  with  something  lighter, 
such  as  bran  or  vegetables,  either  cooked 
or  raw. 

Ducks  are  very  fond  of  dandelions, 
chopped  and  mixed  with  ground  grain.  Raw 
cabbage,  green  rye  and  clover  are  also  liked. 
When  potatoes  are  used,  they  should  be 
boiled,  then  mashed  and  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  corn-meal.  If  the  bran 
and  corn-meal  are  well  moistened  before 
being  mixed  with  the  potatoes,  the  mixture 
will  be  less  gummy  than  it  would  be  if  dry 
meal  were  used.  A  duck  cannot  eat  sticky 
feed. 

Never  let  feed  become  sour  or  fermented. 
It  should  be  fresh  and  wholesome.  Fer- 
mented food  will  cause  convulsions  in  young 
ducks.  Therefore,  in  warm  weather  do  not 
let  feed  mixtures  stand  even  from  one  meal 
to  another. 

A  good  mixture  for  growing  ducks  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  corn-meal,  bran 
and  middlings  moistened  with  skim-milk. 
To  this  add  a  quantity  of  raw,  chopped  cab- 


m 

GATES 


Let  me  ship  the  gates  you  need  for  60 days 
free  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  S50  to 
$250  on  your  gate  purchase.  Iowa  Gates 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires. Rust  proof— wear  proof.  Writ' 0  it  my  special  proposi- 
tion today.  Complete  galvanized  fmme,  also  painted  gates 

cheaper  than  ever  before.   Jos.  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  GATE  CO.,  47  Clay  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Indian 

Motocycle 


Have  on  your  farm  a  vehicle  that's 
always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

/T*HE  Indian  Motocycle  brings  your  farm  nearer 
to  town — nearer  to  anywhere  you  want  to  go,  for 
business  or  pleasure.    It  will  go  wherever  a  bicycle 
can  go  and  requires  no  more  accommodations. 

You  need  no  mechanical  skill.  A  few  minutes'  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indian's  simple  control  devices 
enables  you  to  master  it.  Any  speed  from  4  to  50 
miles  an  hour.  Complete  control  assured  at  all  times 
by  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  The  Indian  has  covered  over 
30  miles  on  1  pint  of  gasoline. 

The  Free  Engine  Clutch  enables  you  to  come  to  a 
standstill  without  stopping  the  engine  and  to  restart 
without  running  or  pedaling. 

14  Important  Improvements  in  1912  models.  Prices 
reduced  $50. 

4  H.  P.  Single  Cylinder,  $200 
7  H.  P.  Twin  Cylinder,  $250 

On  sale  at  1,200  agencies  throughout  the  country.  Send  a 
postal  for  free  1912  catalog. 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

(Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 
827  State  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Chicago  Denver  San  Francisco  London 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

FBTIftUT  DAIIl  T»  »nr  Simon  £«l  «l  Rockr  Mowi. 
rnClun  I   rMIU  tains,  except  Texas.  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D  ,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala..  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 
DDE-PLY  ....  Weighs  35  lbs-,  108  Square  Feet,  81.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PLY  •••  Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81.30  per  roll. 
THREE-PLY  •  Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:    We  save  yon  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Indestructible   by  Heat,   Cold,  Sun   op  Bain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  yon  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 
CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  270 ,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


bage  or  other  green  stuff.  One  part  cab- 
bage to  two  parts  grain  mixture  is  about  the 
right  proportion.  As  before  stated,  duck- 
feed  should  never  be  sticky.  Neither  should 
it  be  sloppy ;  and  crumbly  feed  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  ducklings,  except  while  they  are 
small. 

For  large  ducklings  or  mature  birds  the 
feed  mixtures  should  be  moist  enough  to 
cling  together  well,  without  being  sticky. 
Don't  add  sand  or  grit  of  any  kind  to  the 
feed.  But  keep  a  supply  within  reach.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  quantity  of  clean 
coarse  sand  in  the  water-vessels  every  day, 
as  the  ducklings  enjoy  nibbling  it  out  of 
water.  Place  the  vessels  near  the  feed- 
troughs.  A  duck  stops  eating  frequently  to 
rinse  its  beak  and  hunt  for  grit.  Coal- 
cinders  and  oyster-shells  should  be  provided, 
also  some  charcoal,  although  the  latter 
could  not  be  called  grit.  Don't  hatch  duck- 
lings too  early  in  the  season.  They  cannot 
stand  the  cold.  Neither  can  they  endure 
close  confinement  in  brooders,  except  at 
first.  Even  then  they  should  only  be  kept 
there  at  night  or  at  short  intervals  during 
daytime.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
young  ducks  come  out  during  May  and  June. 
For  the  first  few  days,  feed  dry  bread 
soaked  in  sweet  skim-milk,  chopped  lettuce 
or  onion-tops  in  tepid  water,  raw  rolled 
oats  moistened  a  little,  or  oatmeal  bread 
crumbed  fine.  DON'T  forget  charcoal  and 
sand.  Anna  Wade  Galligher. 


To  keep  roosters  from  crowing  early  in 
the  morning,  put  them  in  coops  so  low  that 
they  cannot  stand  erect  or  raise  their  heads. 
A  rooster  is  unable  to  crow  without  standing 
up  and  stretching  his  neck. 


Home-Made  Brooder 

in  the  following  way  I  made  a  brooder, 
*  and  I  have  had  great  success  with  it.  I 
used  it  outdoors  last  April  when  six  inches 
of  snow  fell  in  three  days  after  I  started  it. 
I  never  lost  one  chicken.  This  brooder  if 
made  three  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet 
eight  inches  will  handle  50  chickens  in  cold 
weather.  That  was  the  size  of  the  one  I 
made  from  a  dry-goods  box.  I  cut  the  box 
down  to  those  dimensions  and  made  it  six- 
teen inches  deep.  I  made  a  cover  from  some 
boards  I  had.  I  arranged  it  in  two  sections. 
I  covered  the  two  sides  and  the  back  end 
with  one-ply  felt  roofing,  likewise  both  sec- 
tions of  the  cover.    The  cover  was  made  so 


that  each  section  was  2  inches  longer  and  4 
inches  wider  than  the  box.  That  made  each 
section  3  feet  10  inches  by  23  inches.  I  then 
divided  the  box  in  two  parts  by  nailing  on 
each  side  a  cleat  lxl  inches  10  inches  long, 
at  the  middle  of  the  box  from  each  end. 
This  is  shown  in  the  diagram  as  A.  I 
secured  a  board  (B)  10  inches  wide,  that 
would  reach  from  one  side  of  the  box  to 
the  other  and  nailed  it  in  with  top  even  with 
sides.  C  represents  holes  sawed  out  1  inch 
smaller  each  way  than  window-glass.  I  had 
on  hand  9xl2-inch  panes  of  glass.  D  is  a 
door  at  the  side  of  the  box  where  chicks 
may  run  in  and  out.  It  is  8x8  inches.  E  is 
ventilator  holes  made  with  a  1-inch  auger. 
F  is  curtains  to  shut  out  the  draft  and  keep 
in  the  heat.  It  is  made  in  strips  6  inches 
wide  and  8  inches  long,  lapped  over  1  inch 
and  tacked  on  the  center  board  so  that  the 
bottom  reaches  the  floor.  G  represents  four 
cleats  each  6  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide  by 
1  inch  thick.  These  are  nailed  in  the  cor- 
ners four  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
They  are  for  the  hover  to  rest  on.  H  is  the 
hover.  This  is  made  2  inches  smaller  than 
inside  of  brooder  and  out  of  lx2-inch  lum- 
ber. On  top  of  the  frame  is  tacked  oil-cloth. 
The  oil-cloth  is  cut  6  to  8  inches  wider  and 
longer  than  the  frame,  so  that  when  it  is 
placed  over  the  hot-water  jug  it  can  rest  on 
the  pieces  (G).  K  represents  curtains  made 
same  size  as  F  and  nailed  all  around  the 
frame.  L  is  one  section  of  cover  or  roof. 
N  are  cleats  on  which  the  boards  are  nailed. 
The  cleats  easily  slip  down  next  to  the 
sides  of  the  box.  The  jug  used  is  a  common 
two-gallon  jug  wrapped  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  flannel  or  other  soft  woolen  goods 
and  filled  with  boiling  water  in  very  cold 
weather  and  not  quite  so  hot  in  warm 
weather.  The  jug  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  brooder  part  and  the  hover  is  dropped 
down  over.  The  cover  of  the  brooder  may 
be  made  in  various  ways.  I  merely  give 
my  way. 

I  used  a  wide  piece  of  board  to  lay  over 
the  crack  where  both  sections  came  together. 
When  hot  water  is  put  in  jug,  do  not  put 
the  cork  in  tight  W.  R.  Nelson. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 


SURE  HATCH  the 

only  perfect  Incubator 


Uncle  Sam's  experts  have 

L  announced  the  Standard  of  Perfection 
.for  Incubators.    Farmer's  Bulletin 
No.  236  says  a  Perfect  Incubator 
i  MUST  have  "air-tight  walls;  dead 
air  space ;  strong   legs ;  double 
doors;  nursery  and  chick  tray,  smooth 
top;  double  disc  regulator:  etc." 

The  Sure  Hatch 

is  the  only  machine  made  that  measures  up 
to  this  Government  Standard — that  has  every 
We  at  u  re  the  experts  name  and  it  is  therefore 
)  the  only  Incubator  that  is  perfect. 

1  The  perfect  Sure  Hatch  will  hatch  stronger, 
)  healthier,  thriftier  chicks  and  more  of  them  f 
/with  less  oil,  and  less  care  and  attention] 
'than  any  other.  Has  special  improved  type] 
f  of  hot  water  heater.  Sold  direct  with  only 
pone  small  profit  added  to  factory  cost. 

1  60  days  free  trial,  freight  prepaid.    5  year 
(guarantee.  Early 
■chicks 
j  pay  best. 
J  Book  free, 
f  Write  to- 
j  day. 
SURE 

HATCH 

INCUBA- 

Itorco.. 

]  Box  66 
I  Fremont 

Neb. 


^Py.SS  Buys  Best 

~"  £  140- Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over;  best  copper 
—  tank:  nursery,  self- regulating. 
Best  140-cb.ick  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.86.  Both  ordered  together, 
911.60.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 

No  machines 
at  any  price 


are  better.  Sail. taction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  100,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Build  Your  Own  Incubator 


IW  ANTto  send  every  poultry  raiser  my  large  free  book 
on  home  incubator  construction.  As  easy  as  A.  B.  C. 

tiouB&nda  of  leading  poultrrmen  use  no  other 
J  machine.  I  wist  to  ebow  you  how  my  patented 
N  ^TlHFhSBEOT Lamps,  Regulation,  Thermostats,  TankB,  Egg 
r  "MpJB'HXlTraye,  etc,  will  nave  yon  money,  time  and 
(worry  and  give  you  bigger  hatches.  Write  for 
ilFREE  book  of  Incubator  plane  today. 
'  H.  SI.  SHEER,  Dept.  17,Qainej,  I1J. 


SUCCESSFUL 


HURRY  UP!  To  Be  Most 

Send  name  on  postal  for 
oiler  of  our  new  Poultry 
Lessons  free  to  every  new  cus- 
tomer. Get  Gilcrest's  big  book 
FREBand  also  his  factsabout 
his  SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Les- 
sons given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  BROODERS 

Start  right  for  biggest  profits.    Write  to  | 

Dei  Molnea  Incubator  Co.,  Gl  Second  St.,  Des  Moines, 


YOUR  HENS  —  --ory  of  25  Years 

_____  with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
Y  II  II  D  EH  Dll  an°  Fanciers  will  help  many 
I  UUIl  I  ft  II  ITI  Farmers  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices ;  make  more  and 
VflllD  if  ft  II  CV  savem°remone.v;teI]sthings 
I  UUn  IflUflE  I  few  folks  know  on  making 
"TV,.,  money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  America's  Largest  Lin*  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  83  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Fowls  and 


MORE  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


Our  large  1912  catalogue  tells  how  in 
words  and  pictures.  It  is  FREE.  Stock 
and  eggs  of  all  leading  varieties- 
land  and  water  fowls.  Incubators  and 
supplies  at  lowest  prices.  Booklet, 
"Proper  Care  of  Chicks"— 10  cents. 


Royal  Poultry  Farm,  Depf,180,  Des  Moines,  la, 


Fov's  Bin  Bnnk  money  in  poul 
ruy  a  oiy  ouun  try  and  souabs 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes 
world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  information.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  brooders. 
Mailed  4c.    F.  FOY,  Box  10,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

FIFTY  VARIETIES  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Prize-winners  at  the  world's  largest 
shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs.  Incu- 
bators, Brooders,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Large  illus- 
trated Catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
C.  M.  ATWOOD,  Box  21,  Dundee,  Minn. 

Cfl  Best  Paying  Varieties 

VV  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Eggs.  Dogs 
■a*"-  and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices. 

Bend  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 
W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  936.  Mankato,  Minn. 
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MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specialty.  Leading-  varieties  pore  bred  chickens .  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  Reese.  Prize  winners.  Best  stock  and 
efftrs.  Lowest  prices. oldest  farm. 27th  year.  Pine  catalog 

PR™-  H.  M.  JONES  CO..  Box  54    Dot  Molnet.  Ii 

VARIFTIFQ  poultry,  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 
WHHIi.  I  ICO  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
3  cents.    Missouri  Squab  Go.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  St.  Louis.  SIo. 

iiDDCn  Tfi  I  AV»  Poultry  Pays.    31  Yarieties; 

Dl\£,L»-  1  U-LA  I  Stock,  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies.  Big  Catalog  4c. 
1!  ARK Y  E.  RUBLE,  Uoz  9,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Think  of  it!  Uses  Only 
One  Gallon  of  Oil  to  a  Hatch 

Requires  Only  1  Filling  of  Lamp 

—  Lamp  Is  underneath,  in  the  cen-f 
ter— Thus  most  even  Tempera-  [ 
ture  is  kept  all  the  time  in  egg-cham-  I 
ber.  Oil  tank  holds  4  to  8  quarts— 
aotomatle  trip  cuts  down  flame  at  I 
buruer  when  egg-chamber  gets  too  I 
hot.  No  waste,  no  excess  heat — So 
only  1  gallon  oil  is  needed. 


Prepaid.' 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR  = 

— has  2  double-glass  panels  on  top.  Thermometer 
always  in  sight.  Tank  has  to  be  tilled  just  once—  not 
every  day.  Write  TODAY  For  Big  FREE  BOOK 
50,  52— -Learn  an  about  only  incubator  made  on 
tig-lit  principle.  Shipments  guaran- 
teed same  day  order  is  received. 
We  pay  freight. 

X-R.4Y  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Wayne,  Neb. 


Farm  Notes  ! 


Economy 

(The  Thrifty  Farmer  to  His  Wife) 
By  Berton  Braley 

The  times  are  mighty  stringent,  and  we've 
got  to  plan 

The  way  to  keep  expenses  just  as  low's  we 
can  ; 

I  need  a  better  mower  than  the  one  I've  got, 
And  I'll  have  to  get  the  fencing  for  that 
pasture-lot, 

And  the  hog-pen  must  be  lengthened — it  is 

far  too  small, — 
And  we'll  need  another  silo  for  the  corn 

next  fall ; 

So  I  cannot  put  that  stove  in  which  I  prom- 
ised you, 

And  you'll  have  to  make  the  old  one  do  ! 

There's  forty  head  of  cattle  that  I  sure  must 
buy, 

And  I  need  more  land  for  pasture  now  that 
feed's  so  high, 

And  I'll  build  a  new  addition  to  the  cattle- 
shed — 

There's  a  lot  of  heavy  outlays  looming  up 
ahead : 

So  I  guess  we  cannot  visit  with  our  boy  in 
town, 

And  we'll  have  to  give  up  buying  you  that 

black  silk  gown. 
Yes,  I  thought  we'd  put  in  plumbing  and  a 

force-pump  too, 
But  you'll  have  to  make  the  old  well  do. 

I'll  need  another  helper  when  the  summer's 
here, 

So  you  see  we'll  have  to  figure  very  close, 
my  dear. 

To  bring  the  ends  together  makes  my  old 

head  whirl, 
And  I  guess  you'll  have  to  do  without  the 

hired  girl. 

I'm  fixing  up  the  horses  in  a  brand-new 
place ; 

That  barn  they  used  to  stay  in  is  a  plain 
disgrace — 

So,  although  the  kitchen's  leaking  and  the 

rain  comes  through, 
You'll  have  to  make  the  old  roof  do. 

NEXT  year  I'm  going  to  buy  you  everything 
you  need, 

And  we'll  have  a  car  to  ride  in  and  some 

books  to  read. 
LAST  year  I  made  that  promise — and  I 

meant  it,  too— 
But  so  many  things  have  happened  that  I've 

changed  my  view. 
And  you'll  have  to  make  the  old  stuff  do  ! 


Reclaiming  the  Waste  Places 

When  we  bought  our  farm,  one  of  its 
greatest  drawbacks  was  an  unsightly 
marsh  just  below  the  garden  and  directly 
between  the  kitchen-window  and  the  road. 
It  was  thickly  overgrown  with  flags  and 
cattails,  and  afforded  a  secluded  home  for 
sundry  weasels  and  mud-turtles,  which  levied 
almost  nightly  tribute  upon  our  chicken- 
coops. 

After  a  year  of  forbearance  we  deter- 
mined to  drain  this  hole.  I  did  the  work 
myself.  It  was  necessary  to  dig  thirty  rods 
of  ditch,  most  of  the  way  about  four  feet 
deep.  This  was  my  first  attempt  at  this 
kind  of  work,  and  while  it  improved  matters, 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  success.  There 
was  very  little  fall  to  the  outlet,  and  I  was 
too  inexperienced  to  get  all  that  there  was. 
The  result  was  that  my  tile  just  went  into 
the  hole,  but  not  deep  enough  to  allow  for 
cultivation.     However,    we   were    able  to 


Wasted  land 

plow  and  subdue  most  of  the  marsh,  and  got 
a  very  good  crop  of  corn  around  the  edge 
of  it.  The  next  year,  I  dug  the  tile  up  and 
hired  a  good  ditcher  to  relay  them.  This 
time  we  managed  to  get  into  the  lowest  spot 
about  a  foot  deep.  I  plowed  the  land  early 
in  the  spring  and  worked  it  into  perfect 
condition,  using  an  Acme  harrow  and  carry- 
ing off  all  trash  and  roots. 

Potatoes  were  planted  the  first  of  May. 
They  made  a  fine  growth  and  were  a  pleas- 
ure to  look  at  all  summer.  However,  the 
blight  struck  them  and  cut  the  crop  short. 
I  had  only  forty  bushels  of  marketable 
potatoes.  These  sold  for  $60,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  early  potatoes,  and  I  still  have 
$5  worth  of  seed. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  before  I  was 
quite  ready  to  dig  the  potatoes,  I  planted 
half  the  patch  to  cabbage,  planting  between 
every  other  row  of  potatoes.    In  this  way 


the  yield  was  2,000  head  of  cabbage,  which 
are  selling  readily  at  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

I  dug  the  potatoes  the  last  of  July,  and 
after  cultivating  my  cabbage  thoroughly,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  land,  I  sowed  turnips 
on  the  whole  thing,  broadcasting  the  seed, 
but  taking  care  not  to  plant  closer  than  a 
foot  to  the  cabbage-rows.  We  have  pulled 
the  turnips,  and  have  three  hundred  bushels 
of  fine  roots.  They  are  quoted  on  the 
Detroit  market  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel. 


Turnips  and  cabbage  follow  early  potatoes 


Calling  it  forty  cents  to  allow  for  trans- 
portation, they  would  bring  $120,  making  a 
total  value  of  this  three  fourths  of  an  acre 
of  $265. 

The  cost  of  tiling,  not  counting  my  own 
labor,  was  $20.  C.  R.  Ross. 


Watch  Your  Onion-Seed 

OF  all  the  different  operations  necessary 
to  produce  an  onion  crop  we  think  that 
of  getting  sure  seed  is  a  little  more  important 
than  any  other. 

We  have  been  raising  onions  for  the  last 
seven  years  on  what  might  be  termed  as 
upland  ground.  We  have  had  seed  trouble 
and  have  lost  a  lot  of  money  by  being  duped 
by  unscrupulous  dealers.  The  first  cost  is 
not  the  serious  part  of  the  deal.  It  is  the 
loss  of  a  crop  or  even  a  part  of  one. 

Last  year  we  pvit  out  six  and  one-half 
acres  on  a  sandy  soil  and  had  excellent 
stands  all  the  way  through.  That  was  because 
we  knew  the  seed.  We  went  to  the  farm 
where  the  seed  was  produced  and  saw  what 
methods  were  followed  in  curing,  grading 
and  in  keeping  the  different  varieties  sepa- 
rated from  each  other. 

Onions  may  fall  into  three  classes  as  to 
kinds  :  red,  yellow  and  white.  There  are  by 
far  the  most  of  the  last  two  kinds  raised. 
The  reds  are  not  an  inferior  onion  in  any- 
way, yet  for  some  reason  the  vegetable- 
buyers  in  our  city  markets  avoid  them. 

In  our  market  we  do  not  have  much  call 
or  use  for  any  kind  of  whites.  Yellows  are 
our  best  and  surest.  Of  the  two  sorts  of 
yellows — Southport  Yellow  Globe  and  Flat 
Yellow  Globe — the  best  is  the  Southport. 
More  of  them  are  produced  than  of  any 
other  kind,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  there 
is  some  advance  in  price  in  favor  of  the 
Southport  Yellow.  The  Prizetaker  is  an- 
other variety  of  the  light  yellows.  It  is  a 
fair  yielder,  and  under  very  favorable  con- 
ditions gets  to  be  big  in  size.  Its  failing  is 
in  its  keeping  qualities.  Breeding  will  in 
time  help  that  I  believe,  but  we  who  do  not 
produce  our  own  seed  can  hardly  afford  to 
continuously  try  out  seeds.  There  is  an- 
other of  the  light-colored  class  called  Giant 
Gibraltar.  These  are  an  imitation  of  the 
Southern  Bermuda,  which  are  shipped  into 
northern  markets  in  crates.  The  Gibraltar 
is  a  mild  onion  and  it  is  big  if  given  any 
reasonable  show  at  all.  Its  objection  is  its 
softness.  We  have  tried  it  two  years  and 
the  last  time  produced  nearly  forty-five 
bushels  from  a  row  one  hundred  and  ten 
rods  long,  not  a  wonderful  yield,  of  course, 
but  it  shows  what  this  big  sort  will  do. 

R.  E.  Rogers. 


Keep  a  level  head  this  year,  especially  in 
political  matters.  Not  that  we  are  not  to  be 
up  and  doing  to  get  the  best  possible  officers 
— that  every  loyal  patriot  will  do — but  let's 
not  get  rattled  over  it  and  think  it  is  better 
to  burn  red  fire  and  whoop  and  "holler"  than 
to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  corn-field.  Vote 
right,  lift  at  the  wheel  of  good  government, 
but  remember  every  duty  to  home  and  the 
old  farrru 

What  to  Do  for  Fistula 

Horses  afflicted  with  "fistula  of  the  with- 
ers" very  frequently  need  an  operation. 
The  hair  should  be  clipped  off  the  affected 
parts  and  the  skin  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  coal-tar  disinfect- 
ant or  carbolic  acid.  Then  probe  to  deter- 
mine exact  course  and  depth  of  each  pipe. 

Each  pipe  and  pocket  then  should  be  laid 
open  by  means  of  a  sharp,  clean  scalpel,  to 
insure  perfect  drainage.  At  the  same  time 
diseased  tissues  should  be  cut  out. 

Next  swab  the  wounds  thoroughly  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  at  once  pack  all 
cavities  full  of  oakum  saturated  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed- 
oil. 

Use  the  tincture  of  iodine  twice  a  week, 
and  each  day  renew  the  dressing  of  oakum, 
turpentine  and  oil  after  perfectly  syringing 
out  pus  with  a  large  quantity  of  two-per-cent. 
solution  of  coal-tar  disinfectant. 

In  bad  obstinate  cases  a  qualified  veteri- 
narian should  be  employed,  and  he  will  give 
hypodermic  injections  of  autogenic  or  poly- 
valent bacteria  in  addition  to  the  local  treat- 
ment. A.  S.  Alexander. 


Three  Important  Facts 

concerning  the  much-talked-of 

United  States  Tires 


The  first  fact 

United  States  Tires  are  made  as  no 
other  tires  in  the  world  are  made. 

The  co-operative  method  employed 
in  their  manufacture  is  unique  in 
automobile  tire  manufacturing. 

Here  is  the  method: 

In  four  of  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  tire  factories  in  the  world 
there  are  at  work  today  four  corps  of 
tire  specialists,  each  of  which  for- 
merly made  a  brand  of  tires  which 
ranked  among  the  world's  best  tires 
— Continental,  G  &  J,  Hartford  and 
Morgan  &  Wright. 

Each  body  of  men  formerly  put 
into  the  tire  of  its  particular  manu- 
facture enough  of 
quality,  enough  of 
strength,  enough  of 
actual  wear  to  cause 
the  tire  to  become  a 
front-rank  tire — a 
tire  that  easily  com- 
peted with  all  other 
single-factory  tires. 

Now — 

In  the  same  fac- 
tories today  these 
same  tire  specialists 
are  at  work  building 
tires  not  only  as 
good  as  they  know 
how,  but — and  mark 
this — as  good  as 
their  knowledge, 
plus  the  knowledge 
of  three  additional 
corps  of  tire  experts, 
can  make  them. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way — 

It  is  precisely  as  if  the  motorist, 
desiring  an  ideal  tire,  should  con- 
tract with  four  leading  tire  manu- 
facturers to  build  a  tire  that  would 
actually  combine  every  element  of 
strength  and  every  secret  of  manu- 
facture known  to  the  four  com- 
panies. 

It  isinconceivable  that  such  a  method 
of  tire  manufacturing  should  not  pro- 
duce a  grade  of  tires  that  is  distinctly 
better  than  could  possibly  have  been 
produced  by  any  one  of  the  factories 
working  single-handed. 


The  second  fact 

You  can  buy  United  States  Tires 
in  any  style  you  prefer. 

Three  styles  of  fastening — Dunlop 
(straight  side),  Quick  Detachable  and 
Clincher,  and  six  different  treads- 
Plain,  Bailey,  Nobby,  Chain,  Type 
Course  and  Steel  Stud. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  a  certain 
style  of  fastening  or  tread  can  best 
serve  your  purpose,  you  can  not  only 
get  it  in  a  United  States  Tire,  but — 
what  is  even  more  important — you  can 
get  it  in  a  tire  made  as  only  United 
States  Tires  are  made. 

Thus  the  motorist  who  clearly  rec- 
ognizes our  claim  to  his  patronage  on 
the  basis  of  manufacturing  methods  is 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  our  tires 
regardless  of  per- 
sonal choice  in  the 
matter  of  fastening 
or  tread. 

The  third  fact 

United  States 
Tires  cost  no  more 
than  you  are  asked 
to  pay  for  other 
kinds. 

This  opportunity 
to  secure  extra  value 
without  extra  cost 
has  naturally  ap- 
pealed to  motorists 
who  are  wedded  to 
no  tire  but  the  most 
economical  tire  it  is 
possible  to  buy. 
•  There  is  every 
indication  that  the 
spring  season  will  witness  thousands 
of  motorists  putting  on  one,  two  or 
more  United  States  Tires  for  the  first 
time — motorists  who  are  convinced 
that,  at  the  same  price,  tires  made  by 
our  co-operative  method  most  cer- 
tainly should  give  exceptionally  large 
mileage  returns  for  their  investment. 

Knowing  as  thoroly  as  we  do  what 
our  four-factory  method  of  manufac- 
ture means  in  the  production  of  su- 
perior grade  tires,  we  frankly  invite 
every  motorist  who,  without  preju- 
dice, is  looking  for  a  full  return  on 
his  tire  expenditure,  to  use  United 
States  Tires  as  either  partial  or 
exclusive  equipment  during  1912. 


America's  Predominant  Tires 

at  no  greater  cost  than  other  kinds 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

United  States  Tire  Company,  New  York 


HPHE  farmer  who  knows  the  plain  truth  about 
paint  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  either  paint  fakirs 
nor  fake  painters.  He  knows  what  to  ask  for  in 
his  specifications  and  how  to  get  what  he  specifies. 

The  "Handy  Book  on  Painting"  gives  in  con- 
cise and  practical  form  the  plain  facts  about  the 
most  durable  of  all  paint,  made  from 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

When  competent  help  isn't  handy,  the  farmer  who  under- 
stands paint  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  himself,  especially 
on  the  small  painting,  such  as  fences,  shed9  and  tools. 

Ask  for  Farm  Helps  No.  212,  and  if  there  are 
children  in  your  family  or  your  neighbor's  fam- 
ily, ask  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter's  Book  for 
the  Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— AMERICAN — 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  SI 5. 95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BAII>^IDGE,8N.  Y. 


CENTURY 

Ready  Mixed  Paint 

Guaranteed  For  Ten  Years 

CENTURY  HOUSE  PAINT,  in  1-gal.  cans,  CI  Oft 
Any  Color.  Terms  cash,  -   -   Per  Gallon,  * 

j  CENTURY  BARN  PAINT,  in  1-gaL  cans,  gc 
Red,  Green  and  Gray.  Terms  cash,  Per  Gallon, 

PRFiCUT  PAin  t°  ^  station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
rnLIUfl  I  f  nil)  all  orders  of  six  gallons  or  more,  except  to 
N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Colo.,  N.  M.,  Tex.,  Okla.,  Miss.,  Ala.,  La.,  Ga.  and  Fla. 
Delivered  price  to  these  States  is  5c  per  gallon  additional. 
Write  For  FREE  Color  Card,  catalogue  and  prices,  or  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
I  funded.    We  refer  you  to  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank 

I  CENTURY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  289,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
'  'How  to  Raise  Caloes  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory. 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 

BLATCHFORD'S   CALF  MEAL.   FACTORY,  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


Fix  Vout  Barn  Up  Right 


' STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions  save  enough  in 
time  and  labor  alone  to  pay  their  whole  cost.  4^ 
Improve  appearance  100  per  cent. 


Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions 


Line  tip  all  cows  even  to  the  drop,  whether  they  are  long 
or  short    The  only  unit  system  stall  made.  This  alone  In- 
creases its  value  over  all  others  and  reduces  expense. 
FREE  PLANS  SimP!y  eeml  us  rough  sketch  of. 
—  barn  layout— wewillsenddetailplans 

and  estimates  of  how  you  can  equip  your  barn  with  Star  Stalls 
and  Stanchions — also  full  particulars  of  complete  barn  equip- 
ment catalog — free  on  request.   Write  us  today.  Address 
HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  4034  Hunt  St.,  HARVARD,  ILL. 


PATENTS 

Books.  Advice* 
List 


Ble 

Witm  E 


of 
Col. 


Send    sktttjh    or  model 
for      FKEE  SEARCH. 
Searches    and     T~?  T3  ET  tT 
Inventions    Wanted     T  JX  Sit  Kit 
Patent  Lawyer,  Waihimrton,  D.  C. 


Patents  that  PROTECT 

For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  Sc  stamps  for 
our  new  128  page  book  of  intense  interest  to  Inventors. 
B.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  49,    Washington,  D.  C.    Estab.  1869 


The  Two 
Greatest  Prizes  of  1911 


won  by  the 


U.  S.  CREASVS  SEPARATOR 


At  the  California  State  Fairthe  In- 
terlocking TJ.  S.  Cream  Separator 
was  given  the  highest  award  over  six 

competitors. 

Read  the  State  fair  Manager's  Letter 

Sacramento,  CaL,  Dec.  1, 1911. 
Replying  to  y  oure  of  the  29th  will  eay  that  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  was  awarded 
,  the  fi ret  prize  on  best  cream  separator  at  the 
\  recent  State  Fair,  the  second  prize  being 
l  awarded  to  the  DeLaval  Dairy  Supply 
Company. 

C,  Allison  Telthb,  Mgr. 


The  largest  butter  prize  of  the  year— 
The  $500  Cup 

offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  H.R.wae 
won  by  A.  G.  Scholes,  Townsend,  Mont., 
with  creamery  batter  made  from  D.S.  Sep- 
arator cream. 

These  Are  Its  Usual  Performances 

Three  years  ago  at  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific   Exposition,   the  Interlocking 
United  States  Cream  Separator  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize  over 
all  competitors. 


If  you  care  to  go  back  ten  years,  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  won  the 
World's  Record  in  50  consecutive  runs  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Prices  (or  Farm  sizes  $25  and  Up  according  to  guaranteed  capacity 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses 
everywhere 


Calf-Cholera  Treatment 

HITHERTO  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fective treatment  either  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  that  dread  malady 
commonly  termed  "calf  cholera"  (scours  or 
dysentery)  ;  but  now  we  can  announce  con- 
fidently that  there  is  good  promise  of  being 
able  to  both  prevent  and  remedy  the  disease. 
To  German  investigators  we  are  indebted  for 
the  new  agent  by  which  the  disease  is  con- 
trolled. It  is  called  "polyvalent  dysentery 
serum"  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  preventive,  but 
also  has  proved  effective  as  a  remedial  agent 
It  is  used  to  treat  the  new-born  calf,  and  the 
dose  is  given  by  means  of  the  hollow  needle 
of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  which  is  inserted 
under  the  skin.  The  dose  for  a  new-born 
calf  is  ten  -cubic  centimeters  as  a  preventive 
and  twice  that  amount  is  used  as  a  cure, 
where  a  calf  has  contracted  the  disease.  In 
Germany  they  also  have  what  is  known  as 
"polyvalent  germ-free  dysenteric  bacilli  ex- 
tract," with  which  cows  and  ewes  are 
immunized  against  the  disease.  The  preg- 
nant cow  is  given  a  ten-cubic-centimeter 
dose  with  hypodermic  syringe  six  weeks 
before  calving-time  and  a  second  dose  of 
twenty  cubic  centimeters  is  given  in  ten 
days.  This  prevents  the  new-born  calf  from 
having  scours.  It  is  not  infallible,  but 
remarkably  effectual  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances. Experiments  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many, with  herds  where  the  disease  had 
been  prevalent  despite  every  possible  precau- 
tion, resulted  in  the  prevention  of  dysentery 
in  91.63  per  cent,  of  the  calves  born.  Only 
6.04  per  cent,  died,  and  all  of  the  2.33  per 
cent,  which  fell  ill  with  the  disease  were 
saved  by  use  of  polyvalent  dysentery  serum. 

In  a  noted  Wisconsin  herd  of  pure-bred 
dairy  cows  all  of  the  calves  were  dying  soon 
after  taking  one  or  more  drinks  of  milk  from 
their  dams.  Every  method  of  treatment 
failed.  Prevention  was  not  had  by  scrupulous 
disinfection  of  the  stables  and  disinfection 
of  the  navel  stump  of  each  new-born  calf. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  "polyvalent 
dysentery  serum"  was  obtained  from  the 
Pasteur  Laboratories  of  America  and  each 
new-born  calf  was  given,  at  birth,  a  ten- 
cubic-centimeter  dose  with  hypodermic 
syringe.  Two  calves  already  affected  and 
about  to  die  were  treated  with  a  twenty- 
cubic-centimeter  dose  in  the  same  way.  A 
few  additional  doses  were  given,  and  these 
two  calves  made  a  perfect  recovery.  The 
treatment  absolutely  prevented  the  disease 
in  all  of  the  new-born  calves  treated.  It 
absolutely  stopped  the  losses,  and  the  results 
have  seemed  incredibly  wonderful  consider- 
ing the  terrible  mortality  from  the  scourge 
The  supply  of  serum  has  become  exhausted, 
but  it  is  expected  that  a  new  supply  will 
soon  be  forthcoming,  and  we  understand 
that  the  polyvalent  dysentery  bacilli  are  also 
to  be  imported. 

It  is  a  Germ  Disease 

The  form  of  scours  termed  "calf  cholera" 
is  a  germ  disease,  and  the  navel  at  birth 
often  is  the  place  of  entry  of  the  germ  into 
the  system.  It  also  may  enter  by  way  of 
the  mouth.  Knowing  this,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  provide  a  sanitary  place 
for  the  reception  of  the  new-born  calf.  The 
box  stall  set  apart  for  the  purpose  should  be 
cleansed,  disinfected,  whitewashed,  perfectly 
ventilated  and  properly  sunlighted.  Plan- 
ing-mill  shavings  are  the  best  and  safest 
bedding-material.  Just  as  soon  as  the  navel- 
cord  (umbilicus)  is  severed  at  birth  the 
stump  of  the  navel  should  be  saturated  with 
a  1/500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
the  application  should  be  repeated  twice 
daily  until  the  navel  is  perfectly  healed. 
This  prevents  infection  by  way  of  the  navel, 
and  that  not  only  tends  to  prevent  scours, 
but  it  also  prevents  navel  and  joint  diseases 
(pyemic  arthritis).  To  prevent  infection 
by  way  of  the  mouth,  the  udder  of  the  cow 
should  be  washed  with  a  one-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  coal-tar  disinfectant  before  the  calf 
is  allowed  to  stick  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
washing  should  be  repeated  twice  a  day  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  It  may  be  added  that  to 
give  the  calf  a  strong  constitution  and  insure 
its  full  development  in  the  womb,  the 
pregnant  cow  should  at  all  times  be  fully 
nourished  with  mixed  rations,  and  her  sur- 
roundings at  all  times  should  be  as  sanitary 
as  possible.  A.  S.  Alexander. 


The  Horse  Stumbles 

Stumbling  in  horses  is  due  to  several  dif- 
ferent causes.  Often  it  is  natural  to  the 
horse — that  is,  is  caused  by  his  natural  tem- 
perament and  his  way  of  going — and  in  such 
cases  cannot  be  cured,  but  can  almost  always 
be  greatly  helped.  Have  the  horse  shod 
often,  and  don't  let  his  feet  get  too  long. 
Neglect  of  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
stumbling.  Feed  plenty  of  oats  and  not  very 
much  corn.  Changing  from  a  corn  to  an 
oat  diet  will  sometimes  work  an  almost 
entire  cure.  If  you  do  this  and  also  attend 
to  the  shoeing,  you  will  see  an  immediate 
improvement — though  an  entire  cure,  in  a 
confirmed  stumbler,  is  rare.      D.  Buffum. 


MANY  A  GOOD  FARM 
HORSE  IS  RUINED 


3y  standing  in  a  wetsticky 
coat  of  hair.  Experience 
proves  that  the  coughs, 
colds  and  other  troubles 
that  affect  horses  in  the 
spring,  can  be  avoided 
by  clipping  off  the  winter 
coat  before  the  spring  work 
begins.  Clipping  improves 
the  appearance  of  horses, 
they  bring  more  if  offered 
for  sale,  they  do  better 
work  too,  because  they  dry 
out  quick,  rest  well  and  get 
more  good  from  their  feed. 
The  easiest,  quickest  way 
to  clip  is  with  a 

STEWART 

Sa!!  Gearing  Machine 

It  clips  h  orses, mules  and 
cows  without  any 
change  whatever. 


.££=0 
»»  all 


About  the  udders  and 
flanks  of  all  cows  should 
be  clipped  every  three  or 
four  weeks  so  the  parts 
can  be  kept  clean  when 
milking. 

Complete  $752 

Get  one  from  your  dealer 
or  send  $2  and  we  will  sh}p 
C.O.D.  for  balance. 

Writ*  for  eomplett  catalogue 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
134  La  Salle  Avenue.  CHICAGO 


PREPABE^SPRINGVORK 


The  Busy  Season  Need  Not  Worry  You 

when  you  use  Ventiplex  Pads  in  your  horse  col- 
lars, because  your  horses  are  always  free  from 
sore  necks  and  shoulders. 

Ventiplex  Pads  are  made  of  porous,  ventilated 
fabric,  which  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air 
under  the  collar  and  keeps  the  neck  cool  and  dry. 
Your  team  will  not  hesitate  to  throw  their  weight 
in  their  collars,  because  their  shoulders  are  sound, 
and  will  do  more  work. 

Better  than  other  kinds  at 
the  same  price. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute- 
ask  for  Ventiplex  and  insist  on 
getting  it. 

Patented  Sept.  20. 1910. 

Sold  by  biff  and  little  dealers. 
Write  for  our  instructive  folder. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
"Stay-On"  Blanket. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co. 

DEPT.  56 

BURLINGTON*  WIS. 


INDIGESTION 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  all 
other   diseases  combined. 


Heaves  is  not  a  lung  trouble 

Booh  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

NFWTflN'Q  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges- 
lfl.ll  I  UN  O  ticm  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Heave* 

It  prevents  Colic,  Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Puri- 
fier. Expels  Worms.  CR4/V0  CONDITIONER. 
Cures  Colds.  Coughs,  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20  years'  sale.  50c  and  $1.00  per  can.  Use 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prt  paid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 


THIS 


O.I.O. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


ll  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sue-| 
I  cess  than  any  manliving.I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
I  est  herd  in  the  D.  S.  Ever?'  one  an  early  developer. ! 
[ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  I  want  to! 
B  place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  myl 
I  herd.  Write  for  my  plan.  "How  toMakeMoney  from  I 
!  Hogs.         G.  S.  BENJAMIN.  Masonic  Bidg.,  Portland,  Mich.  | 


Go/umbus  Buggy 

One  Price — One  Quality — Nov%r 

50.000  best  Columbus  Buggies  ever  made  " 
— exactly  alike — one  quality — one  price — of- 
fered this  year  direct  at  only  CI  factory  profit 
on  each  to  us.   We've  reorganized  whole, 
factory  to  make  this.  5  weeks  Free 
Trial— 2year guarantee.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.   Write.  Big  Facts 
Portfolio  Free. 

Cclumbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

ZQZ't  SCsHSgftSt,,  &o5umbus,0. 

LEARN  HOW  TO  EAF 


fcGood  positions  easy.  Our 
■home-study  course  of  10 
f  weeks  with  free  au  to  mod- 
is  simple,  interesting 
and  very  practical.  High- 
ly endorsed  —  reasonable, 
rat  Lesson  Free.  Send  Now. 
iEmpire  Auto  Institute,  948  Empire  Bldg.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Puts  a  Set  of 
Steel  Wheels 
on  Your  Wagon 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul- 
J  ingr  on  roughest  roads.  If  wheels  are 
ras  represented,  pay  balance.  If  not, 
back  ecmee  your  $4.  Write  for  Free  Measuring  Device. 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

>  Madein  one  piece!  All  sizes,  to  fit  any  axle.  Save 
25f»of  draft.  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Life-savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book  Free. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  923,  Quincy,  III. 
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Can  Heaves  Be  Cured  ? 

[eaves,  or  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  is 
incurable,  when  fully  established,  but  the 
distress  may  be  very  greatly  relieved  by 
proper  feeding  and  management  and  use  of 
medicine.  The  disease  is  brought  on  by 
overfeeding  on  coarse,  dusty,  bulky  or  innu- 
tritious  hay  and  working  the  animal  when 
digestive  organs  are  distended  with  such 
food.  Tendency  to  the  disease  is  considered 
hereditary. 

Wet  all  food.  If  drinking-water  is  soft, 
use  lime-water  to  wet  the  food.  Do  not 
feed  any  bulky  food  at  noon  when  there  is 
work  for  the  horse  to  do.  Give  the  drinking- 
water  before  feeding.  Do  not  work  the 
horse  soon  after  a  meal. 

Feed  wetted  oat-straw  in  preference  to 
hay  in  winter-time  and  make  the  horse  live 
on  grass  in  summer.  Bright  corn-fodder, 
also,  is  a  suitable  food  for  an  idle  horse  in 
winter. 

Feed  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  whole  oats 
and  one  of  wheat-bran,  wet,  and  allow  some 
ears  of  corn  at  noon.  Keep  the  bowels 
active.  To  that  end  feed  carrots,  if  obtain- 
able. 

Night  and  morning  give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  after  a  few 
smaller  preliminary  doses,  and  gradually 
stop  the  medicine  as  soon  as  horse  appears 
to  be  able  to  do  without  it. 

Do  not  breed  from  a  mare  or  stallion 
afflicted  with  heaves.      A.  S.  Alexander. 


and  for  sale  besides.  Not  only  will  it  be 
cheaper,  but  it  will  be  vastly  better.  Further- 
more, it  will  prove  another  link  toward 
binding  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their 
home.  For  what  is  more  subtle  and  power- 
ful in  its  influence  than  taste  and  smell  ? 
"Mother's  fried  ham  and  eggs — My!  I  can 
taste  them  still.  Never  tasted  a  steak  one 
half  as  good  even  when  broiled  at  the  finest 
hostelry  in  the  country.  And  our  own  home- 
made sausages  and  bacon — um,  um,  weren't 
they  great !"  Remarks  like  these  are  not  at 
all  uncommon  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
great  and  successful  men  of  the  times. 
Bacon  at  16  to  22  cents  pays  the  farmer  a 
great  deal  better  than  hogs  sold  whole  at 
6  to  9  cents.  Do  you  know  that  if  you 
attempt  to  sell  nice  home-cured  hams, 
shoulders,  bacon,  home-made  sausage,  etc., 
such  as  we  all  used  to  feast  on  at  home 
years  ago,  you  will  be  all  sold  out  before 
you  know  it?  Just  intimate  to  good  livers 
that  you  have  some  of  the  old-time,  good- 
flavored,  home-cured  meats,  and  the  store 
will  be  gone  all  too  soon.  After  supplying 
half  a  dozen  families  one  season,  if  you 
wish  to  greatly  increase  your  sales  the  fol- 
lowing year,  mention  it  to  your  customers 
and  they  will  recommend  the  meats  where 
you  will  get  good  prices  and  almost  unlim- 
ited sales. 

There  is  some  work  in  it,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  work  is  not  heavy  nor  any  more  taxing 
than  dozens  of  other  things  that  bring  in 
no  money.    A  most  delicious  ham  is  made 


Sheep  are  and  will  be  profitable.    Markets  all  point  that  way 


Why  are  Hogs  Sold? 

Five  million  dollars  a  year  spent  for  meat 
that  might  have  been  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  the  money  kept  at  home,  is  Kansas' 
record.  And  it  is  a  mistake.  It  shows  we  are 
"advancing  backward"  in  some  things.  The 
good  old  butchering  days  of  our  fathers 
ought  to  return,  and  with  them  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  cure  the  meat  in  various 
ways,  so  when  the  "fresh"  was  gone;  we 
should  have  some  of  the  finest,  most  appe- 
tite-satisfying meats  on  hand  the  year  round. 
Kansas  has  awakened,  and  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  is  leading  by  putting  in  a 
killing  and  curing  plant,  where  all  students 
may  learn  this  useful  art  from  start  to 
finish.  What  the  grain-growing  farmers  of 
the  West  have  done  the  milk-making  owners 
of  eastern  farms  have  followed,  and  to-day 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers'  families  that 
never  see  a  home-cured  ham  or  taste  a 
rasher  of  bacon  or  a  slice  of  salt  pork  that 
is  not  got  from  the  meat-dealer.  Having  to 
spend  money  for  meat,  many  families  lack  a 
sufficiency  of  this  sinew-making  food,  and 
who  may  say  that  not  a  few  failures  to  make 
good  on  the  farm  are  due  to  lack  of  the 
meat  which  stimulates  ? 

Every  farmer  ought  to  make  his  own 
meat.  At  present  many  are  buying  it  at 
35  to  50  per  cent,  advance  above  the  cost. 
How  many  who  raise  more  pork  than  they 
need  ever  cure  what  they  have  to  sell? 
"There  is  so  much  work  about  it,  and  it 
brings  just  as  much  in  the  hog  as  it  would 
cut  up  and  cured,  anyway,"  they  assert  with 
such  assurance  that  one  is  almost  convinced 
they  are  right.  But  are  they  ?  For  answer, 
go  into  any  market,  and  buy  or  price  a  ham, 
shoulder  or  strip  of  bacon.  The  last  bacon 
I  bought  I  paid  20  cents  per  pound  for,  and 
on  reaching  home  found  I  had  but  15  ounces 
to  the  pound.  While  at  the  market,  don't 
fail  to  price  salt  pork,  lard  and  a  choice  loin 
of  fresh  pork.  Salt  pork  at  12  cents,  lard 
12  to  16  cents  and  16  to  22  cents  for  choice 
fresh  loin  is  "just  ordinary."  I  bought  a 
juicy  loin  for  my  table  last  week  that 
weighed  only  five  and  one-haif  pounds,  that 
cost  me  $1.12. 

I  am  led  to  speak  of  this  after  hearing  the 
conversation  of  a  man  who  gathers  city 
swill,  and  learning  what  his  pen  of  porkers 
returns  him.  He  said,  "I  sell  the  loins  and 
some  of  the  other  dainty  parts  to  private 
customers,  and  I  get  about  as  much  for  them 
as  I  would  get  for  the  entire  pig  if  sold  to 
the  market-man.  We  kill  only  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  and  my  family  use  the  plucks, 
trimmings,  feet,  etc.,  and  make  up  the  lard, 
salt  the  pork  and  cure  the  hams,  shoulders 
and  bacon.  Then  we  have  a  delicious  lot  of 
meats  in  the  cellar  to  eat  and  to  sell  the 
year  round. 

"I  always  get  nearly  twice  as  much  for  a 
hog  cut  up  and  cured  in  this  manner  as  if 
sold  whole,  and  my  family  is  fed  without 
cost." 

The  loss  sustained  by  a  single  farmer  who 
does  not  raise  nor  cure  his  meats  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  but  when  we  view 
it  by  entire  counties  or  States,  the  total  loss 
exceeds  belief.  The  time  has  returned  when 
it  will  not  only  pay  every  farmer  to  raise 
his  own  meat,  but  to  cure  it  for  family  use 


with  very  little  call  for  time  and  labor,  and 
without  a  pickle, -as  follows:  After  trim- 
ming smoothly,  lay  the  hams  on  a  board  and 
rub  carefully  all  o .  r  with  the  following 
mixture  :  Salt,  three  parts  by  measurement ; 
sugar,  one  part,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
saltpeter,  well  mixed  together.  Rub  every 
other  day  for  three  times  if  under  eight 
pounds  in  weight,  and  five  .times  if  weighing 
up  to  14  pounds.  Then  string  them  and 
smoke  with  light  and  frequent  smokes  where 
they  will  not  get  heated,  using  the  cobs  of 
sound  corn  or  hickory  chips.  Do  not  hurry 
the  smoking  process  and  do  not  continue  it 
long  enough  to  give  them  a  dark  and  dirty 
appearance.  Make  them  a  handsome  bronze 
brown.  When  nearly  brown  enough,  slice 
off  some  and  have  a  square  meal.  If  not 
quite  smoky  enough,  the  palate  will  tell  at 
once.  Don't  use  smoke  extract.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  put  your  individuality  into  each 
ham  and  slab  of  bacon.  Then  it  will  sell, 
and  sell  well.  Hollister  Sage. 


Never  deceive  or  play  tricks  on  an  animal 
that  trusts  you  implicitly,  for  confidence 
once  shaken  can  never  be  regained. 


38,796  Users  did  so  Last  Year 
26,569  in  the  U.  S.  Alone 

It's  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators  are  as  much  superior  to  other  separators  as  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting  systems,  and  that  an  up-to-date 
DE  LAVAL  machine  will  on  an  average  save  its  cost  every  year 
over  any  other  separator. 

Aside  from  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream  and  butter 
and  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  easier  running,  greater 
durability  and  less  repairs,  there's  the  pride,  comfort  and  satisfaction 
which  none  but  the  owner  and  user  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  can 
feel  in  his  separator. 

In  consequence  thousands  of  users  of  inferior  and  worn-out 
separators  of  various  makes  take  advantage  every  year  of  the 
educational  allowances  which  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  continues 
to  make  and  trade  in  their  old  separators. 

APPLIES  TO  OLD  DE  LAVAL  USERS  ALSO 

While  all  this  applies  particularly  to  the  users  of  inferior 
separators  it  applies  likewise  to  the  many  thousands  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines  io  to  25  years  old.  They  are  not  worn  out  and  are  still 
superior  to  other  new  machines  of  today,  but  there  are  so  many 
improvements  embodied  in  the  modern  DE  LAVAL  machines  that 
these  old  DE  LAVAL  users  can  well  afford  to  make  an  exchange  and 
soon  save  the  cost  of  doing  so. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT 

He  will  tell  you  how  much  he  can  allow  on  your  old  'machine, 
whether  a  DE  LAVAL  or  some  other  make,  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
new  DE  LAVAL.  If  you  don't  know  a  DE  LAVAL  agent,  write  to 
the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office  giving  make,  number  and  size  of  your 
present  machine,  and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


WANTI*  Men  to  become  independent 

W  ^1  A  farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car- 

olina, The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."   Leads  for  large 

fronts  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  C.  Van 
jETJVEN,  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Turn  More  Food  Into  Muscle 

Scientific  stock  raisers,  writers  and  veterinarians  all  agree  that,  ordinarily,  nearly  half 
of  a  horse's  ration  is  wasted.  This  would  be  most  serious  if  there  was  no  remedy,  but  thanks  .J" 
g.     to  ''The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  of  feeding,  some  of  this  waste  can  be  stopped.   On  account  of  the  small 
ration  of  the  horse  as  compared  with  the  milch  cow  or  steer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
horse's  digestive  organs  be  carefully  nurtured,  to  enable  it  to  get  the  most  nutrition  from  its  food. 


will  accomplish  this  end,  because  it  strengthens  the  horse's  digestive 
organs,  assisting  the  stomach  to  assimilate  the  ration  more  thoroughly 
and  convert  the  nutritious  elements  into  muscle  and  flesh.  For  this 
same  reason  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  for  fattening  steers,  hogs 
and  sheep,  and  increasing  cows'  milk  production.  The  use  of  this  tonic 
and  conditioner  will  keep  all  your  farm  stock  strong  and  healthy.  Sold 
under  this  written  guarantee. 

Our  Proposition — You  get  of  your  dealer  a  25  lb.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  at  $1.60  or  100  lbs.  at  $5.00.   (Prices  slightly  higher  in 
Canada  and  the  extreme  West  and  South.)   Use  it  all  winter  and 
spring.  If  it  don't  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.  jO'^A,, 
Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee.    If  your  dealer  cannot  A^^m, 
supply  you  we  will. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  j&\&Utf'\-' 


(M.  D.,  D.  V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing 
animals.  96  page  Veterinary  Book  free  for  the 
asking.   Mention  this  paper  and  enclose 
2c  stamp. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


frf^T       DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.   A  fowl  tonic  and  egg  producer.   An  absolute  necessity  to 
*     the  setting  hen.   Makes  the  youhg  chicks  grow  rapidly,  prevents  leg  weakness,  cholera,  roup,  gapes,  etc.,  and  cures 
I*  '*  "minor  poultry  ailments.  Been  18  years  on  the  market  under  the  most  liberal  guarantee.  A  penny's  worth  feeds  30  fowls  per  day. 
1%  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;"  12  lbs.  81.25;  25  lb.  pail  82.50.  (Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West.) 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 


In  the 

Vineyards 
Orchards  and 
Farms  of  the  Northwest 

Are  unequalled  opportunities  to  make  money  in  intensive 
farming,  alfalfa-,  grain-  and  fruit-growing,  vegetable-raising, 
dairying,  poultry-,  hog-  and  cattle-raising.  Intensive  irri- 
gated farming,and  fruit-growing  afford  lucrative  and  healthful 
employment  outdoors  in  a  glorious  climate.  The  fruit  lands 
of  the  Northwest  grow  prize-winning  fruits  and  berries.  The 
grain  fields  of  the  Northwest  yield  bountifully  of  the  best 
grades  of  product.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  extends 
into  or  through  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon:  the  "PROSPERITY 
STATES  OF  AMERICA."  New,  rich  territory  being  opened 
up  by  recent  extensions.  The  Homeseeker's  Chance! 
€t You  ought  to  learn  more  about  the  Northwest  and  its 
possibilities.  You  ought  to  SEE  it.  Write  today  for  infor- 
mation, free  booklets  and  full  particulars  about  Low  Fares. 
Say  what  state  interests  you  most. 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent 
31  Northern  Pacific  Building,  St.  Paul,  Mian. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning;  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and 
smallfruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vinesfor  sale. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box    30,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


1 

>jjll7rfBW^^%^     Fruit  and  Vege- 
^Ifkl'iird JjMSI^mi  table  Packages 
and  Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  in  tne  Country. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..  Box  1 1 0,  New  Albany,  Inc. 


Ularlin 

The  gun  to  use  for  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  hawks, 
crows  and  all  small 


Here's  the  rifle  you  have  been 
waiting  for==an  up-to-date  22  caliber  repeater  that 
handles  without  change  or  adjustment  .22  short,  22  long 
and  22  long-rifle  cartridges  of  all  makes  and  styles,  yet  sells  at 
the  surprisingly  low  price  of  $8.50. 

The  solid-top  and  side  ejection  are  always  a  protection,  keep  shells,  powder 
and  gases  from  your  face,  allow  instant  repeat  shots.    Quick  take-down  construction — 
easily  cleaned — takes  little  space  and  brings  greatest  pleasure  at  small  expense. 

Learn  more  about  the  full  77Zar/in  line.  Send  3  7%e 77lar/en firearms  Ca 

stamps  pottage  for  the  136  page  772ar/in  catalog.      141  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Only 


$^JOO  F°r  Any  One  of  These  Styles 


Direct  From  Quarry  to  Cemetery 


Style  A.       US»  sty^  c        ""IB**  Style  D.^*W^  Style  F.1™ 

Positively  the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  tombstones  of  such  splendid  quality 
in  this  size.    Read  this  description 

Made  of  best  dark  veined  Vermont  marble, expert  workmanship.  Dimensions: 
Tablet,  3  inches  thick;  total  height,  14  inches.  Lettering  extra,  Roman  Italic  V 
sunk  letters  2J/2  cents  each;  Gothic  V  sunk  letters  6  cents  each;  raised  letters  15 
cents  each. 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  with  perfect  security.  Simply 
select  the  style  you  wish,  and  also  the  kind  of  lettering,  enclosing  $3.00  for 
the  tombstone  and  the  small  amount  which  the  lettering  will  come  to^  We 
will  ship  the  tombstone  to  you  direct  from  the  quarry,  and  if  you  don't  find 
it  to  be  exactly  what  you  wanted  in  every  respect,  write  us  for  shipping 
instructions  back  to  the  quarry,  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny. 

Write  for  Free  Monument  and  Tombstone  Book  No.  72F90 

In  any  event,  write  us  at  once  and  get  our  new  beautiful  Book  of  Tombstones  and 
Monuments,  richly  illustrating  and  describing  over  500  splendid  styles.  We  offer  only  the 
best  Vermont  marble  in  either  dark  veined  blue,  or  white  clouded  Rutland  Italian.  This 
book  also  shows  beautiful  styles  of  best  Barre  granite  grave  markers  from  $3.98  to  $30.00.  and 
magnificent  monuments  from  $14.00  to  $768.00.  This  book  is  FREE.  Simply  send  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  gladly  send  it  to  you,  postpaid.  Be  sure  to  mention  Book  No.  /2F90. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Destroying  the  Peach-Borer 


Male 


THE  peach-borer 
is  uniformly 
spread  over  all 
peach  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  pest 
native  to  this  coun- 
try, known  at  least 
for  one  hundred 
years,  and  before  the 
introduction    of  the 


peach  by  Europeans  its  principal  hosts  were 
the  native  plums  and  cherries. 

During  the  summer  months  a  little  wasp- 
like moth  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  trunk  of 
the  peach-tree,  usually  not  higher  than  one 
or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  individual 
moth  can  live  only  a  day  or  so,  but  may  in 
that  time  lay  six  or 
seven  hundred  eggs. 
These  eggs  hatch  in 
a  week  or  ten  days 
and  the  larvae  imme- 
diately start  crawling 
downward,  along  the 
deepest  cracks  of  the 
bark.  At  this  time 
the  larva  or  borer  is  Female 
not  over  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  so  it 
is  very  hard  to  detect.  When  the  borer 
reaches  the  moist  soil,  it  eats  its  way 
through  the  outer  layers  of  the  bark,  leaving 
behind  a  gummy  mixture  of  sawdust  and 
dirt. 

Its  principal  feeding  is  done  in  the 
actively  growing  bark  next  to  the  wood  If 
in  a  young  tree,  the  borer  may  work  its  way 
downward  into  the  roots  or  it  may  circle 
around  the  trunk,  causing  certain  death — by 
girdling.  At  best  it  hinders  the  sap-flow, 
causing  a  stunted  tree.  Sometimes  one  finds 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  borers  all  in  one 
old  tree-trunk.  The  tree  might  be  alive,  but 
doesn't  amount  to  much. 

By  late  fall  the  majority  of  the  borers  are 
more  than  half  grown,  although  some,  hatch- 
ing very  late  in  the  fall,  are  still  so  small 
they  cannot  be  seen.  The  borers  live  in  a 
passive  state  during  the  winter,  but  just  as 
soon  as  the  sap-flow  starts  upward  in  the 
tree  they  again  begin  feeding.  Sometimes 
the  egg  is  laid  so  late  that  growth  of  the 
larva  that  year  is  practically  nothing.  It 
lives  over  the  winter,  however,  and  feeds 
all  the  following  year.  The  next  year  this 
individual  probably  pupates  before  the  rest 
and  is  the  first  to  appear  as  a  moth.  A 


This  shows  the  work  of  the  roand-headed 
apple-borer.    The  work  of  the  peach- 
borer  is  not  much  different 

borer  developing  from  an  early-laid  egg  will 
be  larger  in  the  fall  and  appear  as  a  moth 
earlier  the  next  summer  than  later  laid  eggs. 
This  explains  then  why  the  moths  keep 
appearing  throughout  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer, even  though  the  individual  lives  for  at 
best  two  days. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  washes  and 
mechanical  protections  used  to  combat  the 
peach-borer,  but  in  general  they  are  of 
doubtful  value.  The  oldest,  most  reliable 
and  now  most  universally  accepted  method 
is  the  "digging  out  process"  or  "worming." 

If  the  orchard  is  badly  infested,  the 
"worming"  should  be  done  at  least  twice  a 
year — in  late  fall  and  again  the  following 
May  or  June.  The  older  larvae  may  be  dug 
out  in  the  fall,  but  the  tracks  of  the  younger 
borers  cannot  be  seen  before  the  spring 
examination.  If  both  wormings  are  done 
carefully,  but  few  will  escape.  First  dig 
away  about  eight  inches  of  soil  from  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Rub  away  the  gummy 
excretions,  and  crush  the  very  young  larvae 
with  a  stiff  brush.  Use  a  sharp  knife  to 
dig  out  the  borers  and  if  possible  cut  with 
the  grain  rather  than  across  it.  After  the 
early  summer  "worming,"  mound  up  the 
trunk  with  dirt  to  a  height  of  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  new  brood  of  larvae  will  thereby 
work  higher  up  through  the  trunk  and  the 
labor  in  digging  them  out  later  on  will  be 
greatly  decreased. 

When  once  under  control,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  prevent  the 
borer  from  doing  much  harm,  but  thou- 
sands of  orchards  are  being  destroyed  right 
now,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  the  three 
or  four  careful  "wormings"  to  get  the 
orchard  "under  control." 


After  digging  larvse  out  in  spring,  spray 
the  exposed  trunk  (dirt  having  been  taken 
away  from  about  the  trunk  in  the  operation) 
from  the  ground  to  about  twenty  inches 
high  with  1  :10  lime-sulphur  (winter  spray 
formula)  and  arsenate  of  lead  <one  pound 
to  five  gallon  mixture)  about  July  10th  and 
August  1st;  repeat  the  spraying  of  trunk  as 
poison  has  weathered  off ;  that,  you  see,  will 
be  pretty  hard  on  the  young  larvae  crawling 
down  to  the  "moist"  trunk — at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 


Here's  Your  Tomato  Program! 

/Gardening  as  well  as  other  departments  of 
farming  is  undergoing  a  gradual  revolu- 
tion. Concentration,  intensive  cultivation, 
specialization,  etc.,  are  relatively  "new" 
terms  in  farm  language.  Yet  the  man  who 
knows  what  they  mean,  and  applies  that 
knowledge  daily,  carries  off  the  prizes  at 
every  fair,  has  the  best-looking  farm  and 
owns  an  automobile. 

The  wasteful  methods  of  the  days  gone  by 
have  been  especially  noticeable  in  the  gar- 
den. The  tomatoes  are  easily  the  most 
important  garden  crop ;  at  any  rate,  they  are 
the  best  paying  crop,  giving  the  biggest 
returns  for  space,  time  and  money  invested. 
The  old  method  of  growing  tomatoes  was 
decidedly  wasteful.  Plants  were  set  three 
feet  apart  each  way,  the  vines  made  a  ram- 
pant growth,  spreading  in  all  directions,  and 
most  of  the  plants'  energies  were  devoted  to 
growing  big  plants  instead  of  bearing  a  lot 
of  fruit  as  they  should.  Letting  the  plants 
spread  over  the  ground  caused  the  vines  to 
shade  the  fruits  and  blossoms.  Few  fruits 
were  well  developed,  few  ripened  evenly  and 
many  remained  green  until  frost,  when  they 
could  only  be  used  for  tomato  pickles. 

Xow  comes  the  specialist  who  applies 
intensive  cultivation.  Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  fruit  from  1/80  of  an 
acre,  200  dollars'  cash  profit  from  a  patch 
40x60  feet,  60  bushels  of  fruit  from  100 
plants — those  are  true  experiences  of  men 
whose  word  is  as  good  as  gold.  How  was  it 
done  ?  The  story  may  be  condensed  into  two 
words:  staking  and  pruning. 

Until  rapidly  increasing  land  values  and 
higher  taxation  obliged  the  farmer  to  get 
the  most  out  of  every  acre,  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivation  were  rather  loose.  Now, 
we  not  only  see  two  plants  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  but  the  two  are  much  better 
plants  than  the  one  ever  was.  And  it  all 
started  when  men  stopped  long  enough  chas- 
ing idols  to  stoop  down  and  study  nature's 
methods  and  plant  habits. 

The  tomato-plant  is  naturally  of  vining  or 
climbing  character.  Give  it  a  stake  to  climb 
on.  and  it  will  reach  a  height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  one  short  season  of  four 
months.  Stop  that  growth  upward  by  trim- 
ming the  plant,  and  you  are  throwing  its 
strength  back  into  the  fruits  which  will  not 
only  develop  better,  but  be  more  numerous. 
So  we  get  to  tying  tomatoes  to  stakes,  which 
enables  us  to  plant  them  two  by  two  feet 
apart  instead  of  three  by  three ;  and  we  cut 
off  many  of  the  useless  vines  and  encourage 
production  of  more  and  better  fruit  Here 
are  the  methods  which,  if  applied,  will  double 
the  returns  from  your  tomato-patch  : 

On  well-manured  clay  soil  set  out  sturdy 
plants,  six  to  eight  inches  tall,  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  each  way  on  Decoration  Day. 
Three  cultivations  a  week  apart  make  them 
fill  the  space  between  the  rows  with  healthy, 
thrifty  vines.  Then  a  strong,  five-foot  stake 
is  driven  to  each  plant  and  the  number  of 
vines  on  each  plant  is  reduced  to  the  three 
strongest.  These  are  tied  to  the  stakes  with 
raffia.  Some  of  our  friends,  with  bigger 
patches,  drive  strong  posts  twenty  feet  apart 
all  along  the  rows  and  connect  these  posts 
with  three  to  four  lines  of  strong  wires, 
placing  them  one  and  one  half  to  two  feet 
above  each  other.  To  these  wires  the  vines 
are  tied  with  soft  twine. 

From  that  time  on  the  plants  should  be 
tied  to  the  stakes  or  wires  at  least  once  a 
week  until  they  reach  the  top  of  poles  or  the 
top  wire.  Then  cut  off  the  tops  "of  vines 
without  regret  and  throw  the  strength  back 
into  the  plants  and  fruit.  Go  over  the  plants 
carefully  each  week  and  do  two  things  :  cut 
off  any  side-shoots  that  develop  around  the 
base  of  the  plant  and  along  the  three  main 
stalks,  and  prune  out  the  many  "suckers" 
that  will  develop  at  the  leaf-joints  all  over 
the  plants.  Both  side-shoots  and  suckers 
are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit 
that  is  being  set  and  developing. 

Usually,  by  August  15th,  the  plants  have 
"set"  all  the  fruits  that  you  may  hope  to  see 
matured  before  frost  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  After  that  date 
watch  two  other  points :  cut  off  all  blos- 
soms that  form,  and  give  very  shallow  culti- 
vation only.  The  ideal  instrument  to  use  in 
the  tomato-patch  late  in  the  season  is  a  nar- 
row, stout  rake.  With  it  you  are  less  apt  to 
damage  the  many  fine  feeding  roots,  which 
a  close  examination  will  reveal  slightly  below 
the  surface  all  around  the  base  of  plant. 
With  the  approach-  of  cool  nights  it  will  pay 
to  hasten  the  fruits  to  maturity  by  applying 
a  liquid  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Dissolve 
one  pound  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  A 
quart  of  this  solution  poured  at  the  base  of 
each  plant  will  work  wonders. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  market- 
ing the  crop.  Our  farmers  know  the  impor- 
tance of  "grading"  apples,  pears  and  other 
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fruits.  But  tomatoes  are  brought  to  market 
"just  as  they  grew."  One  or  two  ill-shaped 
or  spotted  specimens  will  spoil  the  looks  of  a 
bushel  basket  which,  if  properly  picked  over, 
would  bring  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
more  than  ordinarily.  Pick  your  crop  sev- 
eral times  a  week,  and  market  only  fruits 
that  have  the  firmness  of  apples.  Pick  the 
purple  sorts  when  they  are  light  pink,  and 
pick  scarlet  tomatoes  when  they  are  light 
red.  Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  money-makers 
among  tomatoes.  These  sorts  are  "Stan- 
dards" that  have  made  good  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  that  may  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  profitable  crops  in  normal 
season  : 

Bright-red  sorts:  Sparks'  Earliana,  ear- 
liest; Chalk's  Early  Jewel,  second  early; 
Stone,  main  crop ;  Coreless,  late. 

Purple  sorts:  June  Pink,  earliest;  Beauty 
and  Globe,  second  early  ;Trucker's  Favorite, 
main  crop  ;  Ponderosa,  largest  late. 

Dwarf  sort's :  Dwarf  Champion,  early  pur- 
ple ;  Dwarf  Stone,  bright  red  main  crop ; 
Dwarf  Giant,  late,  large  purple. 

Adolph  Kruhm. 


Don't  talk  so  much  about  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  but  do  it ;  or  some  listener  will 
quietly  capture  the  cream  while  you  are 
describing  the  skimmer. 


Selecting  Spraying  Machinery 

at  several  horticultural  society  meetings 
/»this  season  it  was  apparent  that  the 
growers  present,  as  well  as  the  salesmen 
representing  the  spray-machinery  manufac- 
turers, were  not  being  offered  certain  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  profit,  which  might  easily 
have  been  arranged. 

To  the  grower  one  of  the  most  helpful 
things  about  our  horticultural  society  meet- 
ings is  that  he  can  there  "get  a  line  on" 
styles,  prices,  etc.,  not  of  one  but  of  many 
machines,  chemicals,  etc.  Many  growers 
are,  however,  reluctant  to  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  aggressive  sales- 
men by  asking  very  many  questions  or  ap- 
pearing personally  much  interested  in  any 
particular  line  of  machinery  or  goods. 

To  the  salesman  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
offers  a  chance  to  display  his  wares  to  many 
growers  in  a  few  days  of  time.  But  the 
expense  of  so  doing  is  generally  consider- 
able, and  as  a  general  thing  he  cannot  get 
personally  in  touch  with  more  than  a  part  of 
those  present. 

If,  however,  it  were  so  arranged  that  on  a 
certain  hour  the  representative  of  the  A. 
Company  (for  instance)  could  have  the  plat- 
form for  ten  minutes  to  demonstrate  by 
talk,  or  blackboard,  or  lantern  slide,  or 
small  working  model  the  superior  advantages 
of  his  machine,  to  be  followed  in  the  next 
ten  minutes  by  the  representative  of  the 
B.  Company,  followed  by  the  representative 
of  the  C.  Company,  etc.,  with  the  privilege 
to  each  at  the  end  of  having  two  minutes  for 
refuting  any  misstatements  made  by  any  of 
his  competitors  regarding  his  machine,  sev- 
eral results  would  be  achieved  : 

1st.  Every  salesman  would  have  a 
fair  and  equal  chance  to  call  his  line  to 
the  attention  of  everyone  present. 

2d.  Every  grower  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  facts  about  the 
various  machines,  which  he  could  not 
learn  by  personal  questions  without 
offering  himself  as  a  "prospect"  to  every 
salesman  present. 

3d.  Every  salesman  would  probably 
derive  benefit  not  only  "from  his  own 
talk  or  demonstration,  but  also  from 
that  of  his  competitors.  The  circulative 
effect  of  advertising  is  well  known.  Con- 
tinual reiteration  with  slight  shifts  in 
the  agreement  spell  success  in  selling  all 
lines  of  goods. 

In  nearly  every  horticultural  society  meet- 
ing are  a  number  of  men  who  need  sprayers 
but  have  no  idea  of  buying.  The  arguments 
of  the  first  salesman  in  such  a  discussion 
might  not  interest  them,  nor  might  the  sec- 
ond, third  or  fourth  succeed  in  creating  any 
impression  on  them,  yet  the  fifth  salesman 
might  say  something  to  get  their  attention. 
They  might  discover  the  sprayer  being  dis- 
cussed would  profitably  help  out  in  the  care 
of  their  orchards.  Then,  after  the  meeting, 
they  might  get  a  catalogue  of  number  five 
and  incidentally  of  numbers  one,  two,  three 
and  four,  also.  Some  might  buy  of  number 
five,  but  others  might  decide  eventually  for 
number  one,  or  number  two,  or  number 
three,  or  number  four,  even  though  sales- 
man number  five  did  first  interest  them. 

4th.  Every  grower  present  would  also 
be  benefited,  even  if  indirectly  in  some 
cases.  From  several  trained  salesmen, 
speaking  one  after  the  other  and  each 
keenly  alert  to  hold  the  audience,  facts 
regarding  machinery  and  sprays  and 
methods,  of  value  to  everyone,  would 
surely  be  brought  out. 

Furthermore  it  is  an  axiom  in  commer- 
cial fruit-growing  that  every  spray  rig 
brought  into  a  community  helps  every  or- 
chardist  in  that  community;  and  the  more 
spray  rigs,  the  more  prosperous  the  fruit- 
growing section.  So  that  if  by  such  an 
arrangement  a  few  more  machines  could  be 
introduced  into  the  section  than  would 
otherwise  be  purchased  there,  the  whole 
neighborhood  would  be  the  gainer. 

Nat.  T.  Frame. 


Fighting  Weeds  in  Spring  Onions 

A reader  in  Washington  would  like  to  grow 
early  green  onions  by  sowing  seed  in 
fall,  but  finds  that  the  weed  growth  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  region,  owing  to  mild  and 
equitable  winter  temperature  and  heavy 
rainfall,  is  too  much  for  him.  I  am  also 
having  trouble  with  weeds  in  my  beds  of  the 
Vaugirard  and  White  Portugal  onions 
started  from  seed  at  end  of  July  or  first 
of  August.  Some  of  these  weeds  keep  green 
all  winter  just  as  the  onions  do,  and  in  that 
excessively  rich  ground  start  into  a  tre- 
mendous growth  very  early  in  spring,  often 
completely  hiding  the  onion-plants  by  the 
time  we  get  ready  to  pull  and  use  them.  In 
part  of  the  beds  I  have  tried  heavy  mulching 
so  as  to  smother  the  weeds  between  the 
rows.  I  may  try  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  iron  sulphate.  Yet  the  most  promising 
way  seems  to  be  to  use  land  that  is  free 
from  weed-seeds,  and  compost  that  is  in  the 
same  condition,  or  commercial  fertilizers 
only. 

Our  friend's  method  of  growing  his 
home  supply  of  green  onions  is  the  follow- 
ing: Digging  a  flat  trench  three  or  four 
inches  deep  and  about  a  foot  wide,  then 
putting  in  two  inches  of  manure,  then  a 
sprinkling  of  earth,  then  the  seed,  which  is 
prepared  a  few  days  in  advance  by  mixing 
it  with  moist  earth,  and  when  the  white 
sprouts  appear,  sowing  this  in  the  trench 
and  covering  about  an  inch  or  so  of  fine 
earth  on  top.  Thus  the  onion^seeds  will  get 
the  start  of  the  weeds.  Our  friend  thinks 
that  Red  Weathersfield  is  a  good  variety  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  sturdy, 
strong  growing  sort,  but  I  would  not  want  it. 
The  finest  onions,  and  most  hardy  for  win- 
tering or  early  planting,  are  those  already 
mentioned  :  the  Vaugirard  and  the  White 
Portugal,  or  Silverskin.  They  are  mild, 
sweet,  tender — in  fact,  delicious  as  we  grow 
them.  T.  Gr. 


More  You  Look 

into  the  tire  question,  the  more  certainN 
you  will  be  to  insist  on  getting 


"Most  Miles  Per  Dollar  of  Cost" 

They  are  built  extra  durable  to  withstand  extra 
hard  service  on  rough  roads.    The  fact  that 
Firestone  Tires  hold  the  world's  record  for 
durability  is  proof  that  they  are  best  for  the 
hard  service  demanded  by  automobile- 
owning  farmers. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tira 
and  Rim  Makers 

Akron,  Ohio 

and  All 
Principal 


Write  for 
Our  Book 
on  Tires  and 
Rims— Free! 


Cross  Section 
View  of  Firestone 
Demountable  Rim 


Cities 

If  you  want  to  know  how  Firestone  Demountable 
Rims  do  away  with  tire  trouble  delays  and  road  re- 
pairs, and  cut  down  tire  expense,  write  for  our 
Demountable  Rim  Book— FREE. 
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BEAUTIFUL  CARDS,  with  Scrap  Picture  and 

your  Name  on,  and  Agent's  Samples.  Send  ten  cents 
silver.  QUEEN  CARD  CO.,  8ta.  F,  Cincinnati,  O. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Firttidt 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


liiipi 
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The  Wheat  Harvest  Is  Everybody's  Business 


MORE  than  a  hundred  million  people  await 
the  report  from  the  wheat  fields.  Every- 
body is  interested.  A  good  harvest  means 
prosperity  to  all.  It  means  more  than  prosperity 
to  the  man  whose  work  lies  in  the  city  or  town; 
to  him  it  means  existence.  Two-thirds  of  our 
people  depend  absolutely  upon  the  other  third 
for  the  very  bread  they  eat.  Truly,  the  wheat 
harvest  is  everybody's  business,  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  us  all. 

Fortunately  the  farmer's  reward  for  his  work 
in  the  wheat  fields  is  reasonably  sure.  Scientific 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  seed  bed,  rotation  of 
crops,  selection  of  seed,  and  the  use  of  high  grade 
farm  machines,  have  made  a  good  crop  almost 
an  assured  fact.  For  work  of  such  importance 
the  best  machines  that  can  be  made  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  harvest  time  is  short;  every 
minute  is  important;  delay  is  intolerable  and  ex- 
pensive. The  choice  of  machines  to  harvest  your 
growing  crop  is  your  most  important  duty. 
Make  your  investigation  thorough  and  complete 
and  you  will  decide  that  the  harvesting  machine 
for  you  is  one  of  the  world-famous  I  H  C  line: 


count  of  a  broken  part  may  cost  you  more  than 
the  price  of  a  new  binder.  When  you  buy  an 
I  H  C  machine  you  buy  it  with  the  assurance  that 
any  needed  part  is  no  further  away  than  your 
dealer's  place  of  business. 

This  service  does  away  with  all  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  field  and  assures  you  a  full  harvest 
garnered  in  good  season.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a 
strong  reason  for  the  purchase  of  an  I  H  C  har- 
vesting or  haying  machine  or  tool. 

The  experience  of  many  farmers  for  many 
years  points  to  one  of  these  machines  as  the  One 
best  buy  for  a  man  whose  profit  lies  in  the 
successful  harvesting  of  a  small  grain  or  hay 
crop.  I  H  C  machines  have  been  tested  thorough- 
ly under  every  harvest  field  condition,  and  have 
made  good  in  every  test.  You  are  not  asked  to 
make  any  experiments,  the  experimenting  has  all 
been  done.  You  take  no  risk,  I  H  C  experience 
has  provided  against  all  risks.  With  an  I  H  C 
machine  .you  are  safeguarded  against  all  harvest- 
ing chances  except  those  of  the  weather,  and  very 
largely  against  them.  • 

Of  next  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  machine 


Champion 
Deering 


McCormick 
Milwaukee 


Osborne 
Piano 


One  of  these  will  meet  your  harvest  conditions 
better  than  any  other  machine  made,  because 
they  have  been  developed  in  just  such  fields  as 
yours.  Improvements  have  been  added  year  by 
year  until  I  H  C  machines  are  practically  per- 
fected. They  cut  equally  well,  short,  tall,  stand- 
ing, down,  or  tangled  grain.  They  have  been 
simplified  until  anyone  can  handle  them  safely 
and  efficiently. 

Because  the  harvest  time  is  short  and  delay 
expensive,  and  because  accidents  to  farm  ma- 
chines can  never  be  foreseen,  we  have  been  care- 
ful to  provide  a  stock  of  interchangeable  repair 
parts  where  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  them  at 
once  if  they  should  ever  be  needed.  In  choosing 
your  harvesting  machine  do  not  overlook  this 
most  important  feature.    A  day's  delay  on  ac- 


is  the  buying  of  binder  twine  that  will  work 
without  waste  or  trouble  in  that  machine. 
Here  again  we  have  arranged  to  supply  your 
needs  with  the  best  twine  that  can  be  made. 
Take  your  choice  of  seven  brands  —  Champion, 
Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne, 
Piano,  or  International,  all  made  in  four 
grades  —  Sisal,  Standard,  Manila,  and  Pure 
Manila. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  discuss 
with  him  the  machine  and  twine  you 
should  buy.  It  is  his  business  to  help 
you  decide  right.  You  can  rely  on  what 
he  tells  you  about  I  H  C  machines.  If 
for  any  reason  you  prefer  to  have  us  do 
so  we  will  send  you  catalogues.  A  post 
card  will  bring  them. 


| 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

  (Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the  best  information  obtainable 
on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage, 
irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  sour  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I H  C  Service  Bureau. 
Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA. 
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Vhere's  a  Wyear 

Guarantee  in 
every  roll  of^ 

CONGO 

ROOFING 

And  the  guarantee  is 
in  the  form  of  an  In- 
surance Policy  issued  by 
the  National  Surety 
Company. 

This  Policy  insures  your 
Congo  2  and  3-ply  Roofing 
for  ten  years  at  the  manufac- 
turers' expense.  You  simply 
fill  in  the  blanks  telling  the 
date  you  lay  the  roof  and  the 
buildings  you  put  it  on. 

If  Congo  should  fail  to  last 
ten  years,  you  get  a  new  roof. 

It  is  simply  a  device  of 
the  manufacturers  to  break 
through  all  the  unfounded 
claims  that  are  made  for  other 
roofings,  with  something  spe- 
cific and  definite.  It  makes 
the  buyer  absolutely  certain 
of  what  he  is  getting.  Surely 
nothing  could  be  fairer. 

For  a  copy  of  this  Policy  and 
a  sample  of  Congo,  address 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Philadelphia     Chicago    Kansas  City 
Sau  Francisco 


Ready-Mixed  Home  &  Barn 

PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

ever  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. All  middlemen's  pro- 
fits saved. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  which 
tells  the  whole  story. 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

820  E.  Monument  Ave.,  Dayton.  0. 


¥  FlSh  5Mt©  liny  kmdf>1?w^at1her 
if  you  use  Magic-FiBb-Lure.  Best 
bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
me  them  out.  Writ©  to-day  and  get  a 
to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 
,  «RE(';OKT.  Dent-  73,      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Headwork  Shop 

Keen  Kinks  and  Pertinent  Points 


Ice  and  Wire  Fences 

OFTTIMES  during  winter  there  will 
come  a  short  warm  spell  or  rain  that 
will  fill  ponds  or  low  places  with  water. 
Before  this  has  time  to  drain  off,  it  may 
turn  cold  and  freeze  thick  ice.  If  a  wire 
fence  happens  to  run  through  one  of  these 
low  places,  the  ice  will,  of  course,  freeze 
about  the  wires.  As  the  water  goes  down, 
the  weight  of  the"  ice  near  the  fence  is  sus- 
pended on  the  wires ;  and,  if  very  thick,  may 
be  heavy  enough  to  break  the  wires  or  tear 
them  from  the  posts. 

At  such  times  a  farmer  should  keep  an 
eye  on  the  fences,  and  if  one  is  threatened, 
the  ice  should  be  broken  from  it  so  as  to 
relieve  the  strain.  P.  C.  Grose. 


Self-Spreading  Hog-Hanger 

Anyone  handy  with 
tools  can  make  one 
for  you.  I  took  two 
strips  of  old  buggy  tire 
thirty  inches  long.  I 
drew  out  the  ends  and 
bent  them  (AA),  then 
I  drew  out  the  other 
ends  and  made  hooks 
(BB),  then  I  bent  the 
strip  in  the  center  to 
make  the  hooks  A  and 
B  about  two  feet  apart. 
A  light  strip  (C) 
eighteen  inches  long  was  secured  and  a 
hole  put  in  each  end.  Then  holes  in  E  were 
made.  CC  are  merely  braces.  A  hole  (F) 
in  the  center  of  E  was  made.  All  were 
bolted  together.  F  was  made  just  tight 
enough  to  allow  movement.  A  piece  of 
chain  (D)  was  hooked  into  A.  B  was 
hooked  into  a  hog's  leg.  The  chain,  fastened 
in  some  secure  place,  held  all. 

Raymond  Mayhew. 


Clean  Paint-Buckets 

A quick  way  to  clean  paint-buckets  and 
have  them  bright  and  new  is  desirable. 
When  all  paint  is  removed  from  the  pail, 
take  a  few  handfuls  of  yellow  clay.  With 
your  hand  or  a  cloth,  as  you  wish,  swipe 
the  bottom  and  sides  two  or  three  times. 
Repeat  this  operation.  In  less  than  three 
minutes  you  have  a  bright,  new,  clean 
bucket.  S.  T.  Ray. 


Up  with  the  Gate 

Those  who  open 
many  gates  during 
the  winter  know  what 
a  nuisance  it  is  to  dig 
out  such  places  after 
every  snow-storm.  A 
good  remedy  for  such 
cases  is  seen  in  the 
sketch  above.  The 
gate  proper  is  made 
like  any  other  one.  but  the  hinge  at  the  top 
of  the  post  is  made  to  slide  on  a  rod  as 
shown ;  the  lower  hinge  has  the  choice  of 
three  positions.  When  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  gate  is  raised,  placing  this 
hinge  on  the  middle  or  upper  position.  This 
allows  the  gate  to  swing  free  of  the  ground 
and  the  snow.  J.  P.  Volden. 


This  M 


arKer 

It  is  customary 
in  many  sec- 
tions to  plow  fur- 
r  o  w  s  with  the 
cultivator,  letting 
one  shovel  always 
follow  the  open 
furrow.  This  il- 
lustration shows 
a  very  simple  ap- 
pliance, which,  if  made  to  any  riding  or 
walking  cultivator,  will  enable  the  owner 
to  plow  four  straight  furrows  each  round. 
Take  a  one-by-four-inch  plank  as  long  as 
four  furrows  are  apart,  have  the  blacksmith 


The  Teeth  are  Good  Workers 

Take  care  of  them — and  you  profit  in  better  diges- 
tion and  better  health.  With 

COLGATE'S 

▼AAOE   R  1   Q  B  O  N  MA"K 

DENTAL  CREAM 

cleaning  your  teeth  is  a  real  pleasure. 
And  its  regular  use  enables  you  to  avoid 
many  tooth  troubles  with  their  discom- 
fort, pain  and  expense. 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  cleans  thoroughly 
without  injuring  enamel  or  gums. 
Cleans  antiseptically,  destroying  decay 
germs  and  leaving  the  mouth  sweet, 
clean,  and  non-acid  and  the  breath  sweet 
and  pure. 

Cleans  pleasantly  on  account  of  its  de- 
licious flavor. 

A  generous  trial  tube  merit 
for  4  cent*.    Write  for  it. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
199F»ko»St  Dtp!.  89  N.wYork 


bend  two  irons  (B)  and  bore  a  hole  in  the 
flattened  end.  Have  the  irons  so  long  that 
they  will  scratch  about  one  inch  deep  in  the 
soil  when  the  shovels  are  lowered.  Screw 
these  irons  to  the  plank  at  each  end.  Fasten 
the  plank  to  the  beams  of  the  cultivator  with 
wire,  and  you  are  ready  to  work.  If  no 
irons  are  to  be  had,  wood  pegs  will  do.  In 
making  the  irons  fast  to  the  board,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  just  right  as 
far  as  distance  apart  is  concerned.  The 
hooks  will  mark  alternately,  up  one  row 
and  down  the  other.  One  man  does  the 
work  of  two  with  two  teams  marking  the 
old  way.  The  illustration  is  here  simplified 
to  bring  out  the  idea.  The  principle  can  be 
adapted  to  any  cultivator.       A.  T.  Pfeil. 


Handy  Links 


FIG.  1 


Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2  show  two 
links  which  will  come 
handy  for  those  who  use  log 
chains.  Link  No.  1  is  to  be 
used  in  case  of  an  accident. 
If  a  link  breaks  in  a  log  chain,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  in  this  link.  It  will  save  a 
trip  to  the  blacksmith  shop  or  the  tying 
of  a  knot  in  the  chain. 

Link  No.  2  is  used  to  hitch  a  team  of 
horses  in  the  center  of  a  log 
chain  when  both  ends  are  fast- 
ened. This  will  keep  the  clevis 
from  slipping  to  one  side  or  the 
FI6.  Z  other.    The  links  are  about  five 

inches  long.   That,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  chain.  F.  W.  Briard. 


Hog-Proof  Latch 

One  of  the  best  farm 
latches,  I  think,  is 
made  by  nailing  a  one- 
by-four  securely  to  your 
gate  the  height  you 
want  the  latch.  Then 
to  the  gate-post  nail 
two  one-by-fours  to- 
gether and  to  the  post, 
leaving  enough  space 
between  the  pieces  for 
a  ring.  Any  ordinary 
ring  will  do.  Bolt  the 
ring  between  the  pieces 
about  four  inches  from 
the  post,  and  two 
inches  behind  the  ring  put  in  another  bolt. 
You  now  close  the  gate  and  the  latch  will 
push  the  ring  up,  letting  it  fall  behind  as  the 
latch  passes.  The  back  bolt  keeps  the  ring 
from  rising  and  your  gate  is  secure.  Mr. 
Hog  cannot  throw  this  gate. 

Will  Hamilton. 


Barb  Wire  Marker 

The  best  device  I  have  yet  found  for  a 
"garden-marker"  is  a  piece  of  old  barb 
wire  which  has  been  in  use  until  the  coil  is 
well  taken  out.  After  the  ground  is  well 
rolled  or  dragged,  the  barb  wire  makes  a 
plain  mark  by  being  pulled  back  and  forth 
by  a  man  at  either  end  of  the  ground  that 
is  to  be  marked.  This  is  quickly  done,  and 
does  away  with  stakes,  lines  and  unnecessary 
tramping  back  and  forth  over  the  ground. 

B.  F.  Wampler. 


Cucumber- Bugs  Leave 

Take  the  upper  head 
out  of  a  flour  or 
sugar  barrel,  and  bore 
a  half-inch  hole 
through  every  other 
stave  half-way  up.  Set 
the  barrel  in  a  hole, 
leaving  the  top  about 
ten  inches  above  the 
level    of    the  garden. 

Manure  and  put  rich  soil  all  around  the 
barrel  in  which  to  sow  the  seed.  Fill  the 
barrel  with  fresh  horse-stable  manure  well 
rammed  down.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
sow  the  cucumber-seed  and  daily  pour 
enough  of  any  kind  of  water  into  the  barrel 
in  order  that  the  liquid  manure  will,  flow 
out  through  the  holes  in  the  staves  directly 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  more  plants 
are  grown  than  needed,  they  can  be  trans- 
planted. I  have  never  been  troubled  by 
insects  since  I  have  followed  the  above 
plan.  W.  M.  King. 


Allows  Short  Turns 

pieces   of   strap  £ 
i    always  found 


THE 
iron  always 
on  the  double-tree  of  a 
lister  or  plow  become 
bent  and  soon  break  as 
the  result  of  one  end 
of    the    long  double- 
tree running  into  the  ground.    To  overcome 
this  difficulty,  fasten  the  singletrees  to  the 
doubletree  by  a  short  chain,  as  shown  in 
sketch.  Jesse  Rahn. 


J 


Kills  the  Bugs 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  little  striped 
cucumber-bug.  Many  remedies  have  been 
tried  and  failed.  I  take  ordinary  fertilizer 
from  the  cow-stable,  make  a  liquid  of  it 
and  spread  it  on  and  among  the  vines.  It 
not  only  destroys  the  pest,  but  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  vines.  F.  S.  Reed. 


A    Modern  Whiffletree 

number    of    years  ago 
fhile  cultivating  corn  I 


-)  t- 

II  .  f''  0  -<s,  |  i  noticed  the  big  stalks  would 
c_l  *     slide  along  on  the  tugs  till 

they  struck  the  iron  on  the  end  of  the  whif- 
fletree, and  broke.  It  was  then  I  got  the 
idea  of  bending  the  tug  around  the  end  of 
the  whiffletree.  I  was  surprised  how  easy 
the  stalks  would  slip  by  without  breaking 
down.  That  was  in  Michigan.  In  this 
Washington  country  no  corn  is  grown,  but 
hundreds   of   dollars'    worth   of  fruit-trees 


H  ARLE  Y-DAVI DSON 


TheyjF^j^fo/cVaggeat  together 

with  the  saddle  springs  of  the 
new  Harley- David  son  place  14"  of 
springs  between  the  rider  and  the 
bumps.  These  springs  do  away 
entirely  with  all  the  jolts,  jars  and 
bumps  so  objectionable  on  the 
ordinary  motorcycle  (which  has 
only  the  small  inadequate  saddle 
springs  to  absorb  the  jars),  thus 
making  the  new  Harley-Davidson 
ride  like  an  expensive  touring  car. 

The  Jfee-wJfeel  Control 
(another  exclusive  feature)  per- 
mits this  machine  to  be  started 
without  tiresome  pedaling  or 
running  alongside. 
Send  for  catalog. 

■Davidson 
Motor  Co. 


527  A  St. 
Milwaukee, 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  KeroseneEngine 
Ehipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if 
not,  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no  evapo- 
ration, no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  9c  to  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

— Only  engine  running  on  coal 
oil  successful  ly ;  uses  alcohol,  gas- 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Starts  with- 
out cranking.  Only  three  moving 
puts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no  *' 
gears — no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  corn,  runshomeelectriclightingplant.  Prices  ("stripped), 
$29.50  up.  Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
bny  an  engine  till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving 
".DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out. 
If  you  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write!  (138) 
Detroit  Engine  Works,  133  BeHevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cyl- 
nders  can- 
not carbonize 


Sandow  S 

2'/2  H.P. Stationary 
Engine — Complete 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor— ideal  cooling  system. 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  graa. 
Sold  on  15  days-  trial.  YOXJR 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-year  ironclad  guarantee.  Sizes 
1\  to  20  H.  P..  at  proportionate 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship. 
Postal  brings  full  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
gine in  your  locality.  (118) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 
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S8  Canton  kv.\ 
Detroit,  Mich/ 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 

along  tbe 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 


WILBCR  MeCOT, 
A.  *  I .  A  gt .  f or  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


E.N.  CLARK 
A.&  I.Agt.  forVirginla 
and  the  Carol  inae, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


SAVE  DEALER'S  PROFIT 

FREIGHT  PAID 

Guaranteed  For  S  and  7  Years 

Made  fresh  to  order.  Free  trial 
offer.  All  your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Free  paint 
book  and  color  cards,  tells  all 
about  paint  and  how  to  use  it. 

WRITE  TODAY 
L.  CHASE,  THE  PAINT  MAN,  INC. 


Department  1  9 


1229-24  Liggett  Building 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


B§Ll^illiirEs 


Run  on  gasoline, kerosene, dis- 
till ate,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Coat  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  price 
0/  one.  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

30  DayV  Tree  Tri; 
Guaranteed  10  years. 
Here's  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
and  save  money ,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  beat  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue* 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 
21  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 


Her 

Owners 
Use  the 
Sharpies 
Tubular 


Making  Extra  Profit 

Like  other  keen  farmers,  you  are 
after  extra  profits.  Rich  land  pays  an 
extra  profit  over  poor  land.  High  pro- 
ducing cows  pay  an  extra  profit  over 
average  cows.   The  high-producing 

SHARPLES 

Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

pays  an  extra  profit  no 
other  separator  can  pay. 
Twice  the  skimming:  force. 
Skims  twice  as  clean.  Produces^ 
finest  velvety  cream. 

This  extra  Tubular  profit  ap- 
peals strongly  to  shrewd  dairy- 
men and  business  men. 

One  instance,  out  of  many,  is 
the  great  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  Co.,  French  Lick,  Ind., 
of  which  the  Hon.Thomas  Tag- 
gart  is  president.  The  simple, 
sanitary  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular,  which  con- 
tains no  disks,  does  the  work  for  this  great 
hotel  and  its  thousands  of  guests.  The  high- 
grade  Holstein  shown  above  belongs  to  the  hotel  herd. 

America's  oldest  ar.d  world's  S^KH'BK 

biBB'eat    separator    concern  Ha"^iS^ 
euaranteos  Tubulars  forever.  " 
Write  for  Catalog  112  Learn 
about  extra  Tubular  profits. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 
»  Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


AMSDN^INDMILLS 


'liferent  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 

8, 10, 12,14,16,18,20  ft. 

diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


SEE 

THAT  SHUTTLE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  $1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c,  2  for  Si. 00.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 


And  Yon  Keep  This 

Great  Chilled 
Cylinder 

Engine 

The  rest  In  the  easiest 
monthly  payments 

We  send  yon  the  engine  on  free  trial,  to  prove 
to  you  that  itisexactly  whatyouwant.  lOdays' 
free  trial — any  size  engine.  Send  it  back  at 
onr  expense  if  not  pleased.     Free  Book, 

"How  to  Use  Power.**  Send  name  and  address  and  get 
free  book  and  all  particulars  oi  this  great  offer. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works,  Dept.  4044,  Davenport,  la. 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brabemen,  Electric 
Motormen,  Train  Porters  (colored).  Hundreds 
put  to  work— $65  to  $150  a  month.  No  experi- 
ence necessary.  500  More  Wanted.  Enclose 
stamp  for  Application  Blank  and  Book. 
State  position. 

I.  Railway  C.  I.,  No.  36,         Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STOP!  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

Engine.  Burns  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 

1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th.  Easily 
portable;  mounted  anywhere.  5th,  Every  engine 
t  and  horse  power  guaranteed.  6th,  Abso- 
lutely frost  proof.  7th,  Positively  most 
economical  running  engine  made.  8th,  Only 
engine  with  pulley  on  both  sides.  9th,  Small 
pulley  on  earn  shaft,  for  very  slow  machines. 
10th,  Perfect  lubrication,  cooling. d>  ignition. 
-11th,  Lowest  cost  engine  in  the  world.  12th, 
Made  by  reputable  firm,  60  years  in  business. 

United  States  Engine  Works 

t  S07  Canal  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


2  to  SO  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Bend  postal  today  for 
Illustrated  Catalog. 


are  broken,  some  ruined,  in  the  same  way. 
To  prevent  this  in  ray  own  orchard,  I  made 
another  short  whiffletree.  This  is  my  recipe: 
Take  a  good  stout  stick.  Mine  is  a  little 
wider  than  the  tug.  Cut  a  notch  about  half 
the  depth  of  the  thickness  of  the  tug  in  each 
end  (AA).  Put  on  an  iron  band  and  ring 
for  draft.  Bore  two  holes  for  hooks  (BB). 
Have  hooks  about  five  or  six  inches  from 
the  end.  Then  fasten  on  a  good  stout 
stringer  strap  (CC)  to  hold  the  tug  in  the 
notch.  Be  sure  to  slope  the  wood  on  the 
end  up  to  the  tug  notch  so  when  the  tug 
strikes  a  tree  and  turns  up  a  little  the  wood 
point  don't  hit  the  bark.      J.  C.  Maynard. 


Buggy- Wheel  Pulley 


A  Cheap  Fuel-Saver 


Coal,  at  this  writ- 
ing, is  eight  dol- 
lars a  ton  in  North 
Dakota.  It  takes 
five  tons  to  run  me 
through  the  winter 
without  the  soft- 
coal  radiator  which 
I  figured  out.  With  it  only  three  tons  ' are 
required.  Sixteen  dollars  a  winter  is  saved 
thereby. 

Get  a  tinner  to  -make  a  double  T-joint  of 
stove-pipe  (Fig.  1),  two  elbows  and  two  or 
four  joints  of  common  pipe  (Fig.  2).  Use 
a  damper  in  the  center  of  Fig.  1  and  one 
above  if  desired.  When  center  damper  is 
open,  the  heat  goes  straight  up.  When 
closed,  it  goes  through  the  radiator. 

Lowell  S.  Webster. 


Wagon-Tongue  Spring 

•  nnHis  plan  is  of  a 
1  wagon-tongue  spring 
I  have  used  for  three 
B  years.  An  old  buggy 
spring  is  needed.  Take  it  apart.  Turn  bow 
sides  down.  Stick  B  is  1^x1^x8  inches 
long.  Fasten  the  springs  on  one  end  with 
bolts  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  spring  (C).  A 
shows  two  rods  11  inches  long  with  a  hook 
on  one  end  and  a  nut  on  the  other.  Bore 
two  holes  through  stick  B.  Put  the  hooks 
up.  Place  one  bolt  5  inches  long  through 
at  C.  Raise  the  tongue  up  high.  Hook  the 
two  hooks  on  the  tongue  rod.  Screw  the 
one-half-inch  nuts  to  the  height  of  tongue 
desired.  C.  M.  Deck. 


A  Milking  Aid 

Take  a  three-fourths-inch  rope  about  ten 
feet  long  (any  old  rope  will  do).  Tie  the 
ends  together,  and  drop  it  over  the  cow's 
back  just  forward  of  the  rumps.  Let  it 
hang  down  over  the  legs  just  above  the 
gambrels.  The  cow  will  never  try  to  switch 
her  tail  When  through  milking,  hang  the 
rope  on  a  nail  ready  for  the  next  time.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  where  this  is  not  a 
perfect  cure.  Let  anyone  who  has  a  cow 
that  switches  her  tail,  try  it. 

Chas.  G.  Simonds. 


A  Hand  Pile-Driver 


hen  a  lot  of  small 
posts  are  to  be  put 
up  for  a  wire  fence, 
try  this  method.  Take 
a  fairly  heavy  round 
block  of  hard  wood, 
and  fasten  an  iron 
band  around  one  end 
to  prevent  it  from 
splitting.  Fasten  two 
stout  handles  to  the 
block  with  some  log 
screws,  as  shown  in 
sketch.  To  drive  the  post,  first  make  a  hole 
with  an  iron  bar.  Set  the  pointed  end  of 
the  post  in  this  hole.  Then  have  a  man  at 
each  handle.  Raise  the  block  over  the  post, 
and  let  it  down  quickly  on  top  of  the  post. 
Two  or  three  blows  will  drive  the  post. 

Abner  B.  Shaw. 


Basket  Berry-Picker 

The  handy  berry-picking  device  here  ex- 
plained is  original,  and  has  been  used  in 
preference  to  any  other  on  my  berry  farm 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Buy  or  procure  from  your  grocer  some 
baskets,  such  as  early  tomatoes  are  shipped 
in.  Cut  strings  about  two  inches  wide  from 
muslin  or  some  strong  material,  and  tie  into 
the  openings  on  one  side.  These  are  to  be 
tied  around  the  waist  of  the  picker,  which 
leaves  both  hands  free  to  pick.  These  bas- 
kets hold  two  quart  berry-boxes,  and  they 
are  just  where  you  want  them  all  the  time. 
The  baskets  can  be  made  to  last  longer  by 
covering  them  with  cloth.    E.  M.  Jenkins. 


An  Easy  Way 


To  move  a  large  har- 
row through  a  gate 
that  is  not  as  wide  as 
the    harrow,    take  two 

two-by-fours  about  two  feet  longer  than 
your  harrow,  stand  them  on  their  sides  about 
three  feet  apart.  Then  take  three  two-by- 
fours  and  spike  one  about  two  feet  from 
each  end  and  one  in  the  middle.  Take  a 
chain  or  wire,  and  fasten  on  one  end.  To 
load  the  harrow  on  the  sled,  leave  the  har- 
row flat.  Let  the  teeth  down  as  flat  as  you 
can  by  pushing  the  levers  forward.  Take 
the  sections  one  at  a  time,  and  tip  them 
forward  till  the  lever  rests  on  the  ground. 
After  you  have  done  this,  pull  tip  your  sled 
one  foot  from  the  harrow.  Then  take  sec- 
tions one  at  a  time,  and  tip  them  back  on 
sled.  After  this  is  done,  take  the  evener, 
and  lay  it  on  top  of  the  harrow,  and  away 
you  go.  Use  the  same  number  of  horses  on 
the  sled  as  on  the  harrow.  The  center 
clevis  is  all  you  need  to  change.  .  Any  boy 
can  take  a  sixteen  or  eighteen  foot  harrow 
any  place.  The  old  way  is  to  load  it  on  a 
wagon  and.  have  the  whole  family  to  help 
you.  5.C.  Henry. 


Take  a  buggy- 
wheel,  and  saw 
around  the  dotted 
lines,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  A  repre- 
sents the  hole 
drilled  through 
the  hub  for  a  key. 
B  is  a  block  sawed 
in  the  shape 
shown  in  the  dia- 
gram and  placed 
on  the  end  of  the 
spoke.  A  hole  is 
drilled  through 
the  block  for  a 
screw. 

Use  old  rubber 
belting  for  the 
rim.     Tack  it  on 


FIG.  I  FI6.2 


FIG.  3 


FIG.4 

The  block 


the  blocks  any  width  desired, 
you  start  to  tack  belting,  on  must  be  some 
wider  than  the  others  so  as  to  give  room  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet  together. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  blocks  screwed  on  the 
spokes.  Fig.  4  shows  the  belting  tacked  on 
complete.  This  pulley  can  be  made  any  size 
desired  and  can  be  used  in  a  great  many 
ways  on  a  farm  where  there  is  machinery 
used.  Robert  Reed. 


A  Handy 


Tool-Box 


ake  a  box  six 
or  seven  feet 
o  n  g  ,  two  feet 
wide  and  one  foot 
deep.  Take  the 
axle  of  an  old 
buggy,  and  bolt  it 
in  the  center  of  the  box.  Then  put  the 
wheels  on,  and  make  a  hook  out  of  a  half- 
inch  iron  rod.  Bolt  the  hook  .to  one  end 
of  the  box  that  it  may  be  hooked  behind  a 
wagon.  Put  the  lid  on  hinges  and  a  lock  on 
the  lid.  You  can  then  leave  it  anywhere 
on  the  farm.  Jas.  G.  Allison. 


Bottle  Fountain 

Most  drinking-fountains  are 
made  of  metal  or  earthen- 
ware, and  you  cannot  see  at  a 
glance  how  near  empty  they 
are.  I  make  mine  from  clear 
glass  bottles,  and  thus  can  see 
when  they  need  refilling.  Take 
a  bottle  of  the  desired  size, 
and  with  a  small  piece  of  iron 
tap  one  side  of  the  neck  from 
the  inside  out  until  you  you 
chip  away  enough  glass  to 
form  a  notch  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-half  inch  deep. 

Now  drive  three  stakes  into 
the  ground  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Inside  the  stakes  place  a  small  dish.  A 
cover  to  a  glass  fruit-jar  will  do.  To  set 
the  fountain  up,  fill  the  bottle  with  fresh, 
clean  water,  place  your  hand  or  finger  over 
the  opening,  then  invert  bottle  and  place 
between  stakes  with  neck  in  dish. 

V.  L.  Dally. 


Head  work  Winners 

February  3,  1912 
Everlasting  Post-Holes      .    B.  F.  Reinhart 
No  More  Backache     .    .    .    W.  F.  Myers 
Kills  Sparrows  F.  Z.  Dexter 


.Trinidad  Lake  aspha 


Avoid  roofings  that 
crack  like  old  shoes, 
because — 

the  oils  of  their  pores 
dry-out  after  short 
exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  and  leave  the 
roofing  lifeless  and 
leaky.  Get  the  per- 
manent roofing — 


The  natural  oils  of 
Trinidad  Lake  as- 
phalt are  lastingly 
stored  in  it.  That's 
the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  ar- 
tificial. 

They  keep  Genasco 
pliable  —  always 
ready  to  resist  every 
condition  of  weather 
that  attacks  it. 

Put  Genasco  on  the 
roof  of  all  your  farm- 
buildings,  and  forget 


Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Sev- 
eral weights.  In  handy  rolls.  Ready 
to  lay — and  easily  done  by  anyone. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  helpful  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and 
sample— free. 

The  Kant-leak 
Klect,  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  water- 
tight  without  ce- 
ment, and  prevents 
«SBS»  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Aspbalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asplialt,  and  lareesl 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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Acme  Quality 
Interior  Enamel 

Gives  furniture  or 
wo  idwork  a  hand- 
some, lasting  finish. 
Pure  white,  tints  or 
rich  colors. 


Acme  Quality  Paints 
Give  Long  Service 

Mutilate  the  bark  of  a  tree  and 
you  shorten  its  life.  The  bark 
is  there  for  a  purpose — to  protect. 
Cover  your  buildings  with  paint 
that  blisters,  peels  and  cracks, 
and  you  greatly  shorten  their 
period  of  usefulness.  The  Acme 
Quality  label  removes  every 
element  of  doubt.  It  assures  you 
that  every  drop  of  Acme  Quality 
Paint  gives  uniformly  good 
results.  It  holds  its  brilliancy. 
Better  still,  it  is  sure  armor  against 
dampness  and  consequent  decay. 


Acme  Quality 
House  Paint 

Made  with  great 
care,  from  finest 
materials.  Wears 
for  years.  Will  "not 
fade,  scale  or  crack. 


Paints,  Enamels,  Stains 
and  Varnishes 

are  easy  to  apply — look  the  best. 
Economical  because  of  their  re- 
markable surface-covering  capacity 
and  endurance. 

Get  Our  Painting  Guide  Book 

It's  free,  postpaid.     Tells  everything  you 
should  know  about  paints  and  their  applica- 
tion.   Send  now. 
Tell  your  dealer  you 
musthaxe  Acme  Quality 
Paints.  If  he  can't  sup- 
ply you,  address 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD 
AND  COLOR  WORKS 
Dept.  X  »  Detroit,  Mich. 


ACME 


Before  You  Milk  Your  Cows  Again  ^ 


GREAT  WESTERN 

SEPARATOR  Book  Sent 


Our  free  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  cream  and  butter-profit  facts. 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  cream,  highest  quality  cream, 
with  leastivork  and  biggestprofits  for  the  longest  term  of  years.  It  shows 
in  plain  figures  how  to  make  from  $5.00  toS15.00  more  from 
every  cow,  per  year,  whether  you  now  own  a  cream  separator 
or  not.    Don't  you  want  this  great  book,  FREE?    Get  all  the 


Facts  You  Want  to  Know  About  Separators 

'  Read  about  the  Great  Western.  Note  that  the  bowl  delivers  cream  from  the  top  and 
skim-milk  from  the  bottom,  eo  there's  no  chance  of  their  mixing.  It  is  self-drain- 
ing and  self-flushing ;  thereare  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners,  crevices, 
or  ragged  edges  to  hold  milk  and  collect  dirt.  The  Great  Western  is  ball-bearing 
throughout.  Perfectly  uniform  balls,  50  to  100%  harder  than  regular.  Ball  races 
tempered  so  file  cannot  touch  them.  We  will  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  Great 
Western  on  any  kind  of  a  trial  to  prove  our  claims  are  not  strong  enough. 


M*-yvat  t  J"5'  mail  «s  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  the  big,  fine, 
llUW  .  illustrated  Great  Western  Book. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,       57C  Second  Ave.,     Rock  Island,  111. 


Hubs 

Dust- 
Proof. 


There's  a  prize  for  every  farmer  in  his  land.  It  take 
the  best  machinery  to  bring  out  the  ''capital  prize.' 

Kingman  cultivator  has  no  equal 

in  efficiency  and  durability.  It  is  strong  and  simple  in  construc- 
tion, has  no  ratchets;  (he  operator  has  full  con  troi,  either  riding 
or  walking.    Light  on  horses  because  of  direct  draft;  the  team's 
work  is  equalized  by  a  steel  evener  mounted  on  the  tongue. 
All  Kingman  machines  shipped  asnearlysetup  as  possible  thus  sav- 
ing customers  much  trouble.    Write  for  catalog  and  full  information. 
KINGMAN  PLOW  CO.,         3001  Adams  St.,  Peoria.  111. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

THIRTY-NINE  YEARS 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  also  make  the  "PraU-Foriy"  Automobile. 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Farm  Notes 


The  House  Wren 

THE  wren  is  one  of  the  wild  birds  that 
favor  the  vicinity  of  man's  dwelling,  if 
nesting-sites  can  be  found,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  woods. 

A  box,  five  inches  in  size  each  way,  with 
an  inch  hole  near  the  top,  if  nailed  on  the 
house  under  the  outer  edge  of  a  porch  roof, 
will  be  preferred  to  one  in  a  tree  down  in 
the  garden  ;  it  may  be  but  a  few  feet  from 
the  door,  the  members  of  the  family  may 
pass  in  and  out  and  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed thereby,  provided  there  are  no  cats  to 
annoy  them. 

Do  not  look  into  their  home  ;  this  worries 
Jenny,  and  she  will  scold  for  several  days 
afterward  whenever  the  guilty  person  ap- 
proaches her  nest. 

And  how  Sir  Christopher  does  sing !  All 
day  long  he  is  bubbling  over  with  music  and 
making  the  air  ring  with  his  gushing  songs  ; 
then,  suddenly  he  will   stop  and  fly  away 


after  a  meal  of  insects.  There  is  method  in 
his  hunting ;  he  will  follow  a  row  of  vege- 
tables, first  on  one  side,  then  the  other,  until 
he  finds  a  worm.  It  is  surprising  the  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  worms  and  insects  that 
these  birds  will  carry  to  their  young  in  a 
day,  and  they  keep  it  up  for  the  two  weeks 
that  the  young  remain  in  the  nest.  Then, 
two  and  often  three  broods  of  from  five  to 
eight  are  reared  in  a  season. 

The  day  that  the  young  leave  their  nest 
the  box  should  be  cleaned  and  sprayed  or 
dusted,  when  the  old  ones  will  prepare  it  for 
another  brood. 

Wrens  arrive  about  the  first  of  May  and 
the  last  brood  leave  early  in  September. 
Sixteen  weeks  of  delightful  wren  music,  with 
no  trouble  save  that  of  putting  up  a  nesting- 
box.  Isn't  it  worth  it,  children?  Try  it 
once  and  you  will  always  put  up  a  wren- 
house.  Think  of  the  many  injurious  worms 
that  have  been  destroyed  by  your  work  ! 

H.  \V.  Weisgerber. 


A  Self-Dump  Stalk-Rake 

"-pHE  stalk-rake  herewith  illustrated  over- 
*■  comes  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
dump  the  old-fashioned,  cumbersome  rake 
by  hand,  thus  saving  some  of  the  hardest 
work  on  the  farm. 

The  frame  of  the  rake  should  be  of  native 
lumber  if  possible,  to  withstand  the  heavy 
strain  and  to  add  to  the  lasting  qualities. 


A,  roller-beam.  14  feet  long,  6  inches 
square,  with  two  bolts  in  each  end  to  prevent 
splitting. 

B,  rake-pins  to  fit  in  roller-beam,  2  inches 
in  diameter  and  4]/2  feet  long,  toe-nailed  to 
the  beam  to  prevent  loosening.  These  should 
be  about  10  inches  apart,  beginning  4  inches 
from  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and  should  be 
slightly  sharpened  at  each  end.  They  ought 
to  be  made  of  hickory,  but  good  tough  oak 
or  elm  will  do. 

C,  2x4  timber,  the  same  length  as  the 
above  pins,  with  ^j-inch  bolts  through  the 
center.  These,  also,  should  be  tough  and 
well  seasoned,  as  they  help  break  the  shock 
caused  by  the  tripping  and  unloading  of  the 
stalks. 

D  D,  main  frame,  2x6  timbers,  12  feet 
in  length,  fastened  to  the  roller  by  iron 
straps  or  bands  (EE)  made  of  wagon-tire 
or  like  material.  These  may  be  detached  by 
slipping  out  the  two  bolts  (F  F)  from  the 
straps  of  iron,  when  the  whole  device  can 
be  easily  loaded  or  put  away  in  the  imple- 
ment-shed. The  straps  allow  the  6x6  timber 
to  revolve  in  a  notch  which  is  mortised  clear 
around  the  timber.  The  front  end  of  the 
frame  should  fit  in  between  the  standards, 
on  the  bolsters  of  the  wagon,  at  a  point 
16  inches  from  the  front  end  of  the  frame. 
The  rear  end  of  the  frame  should  be  about 
five  feet  wide. 

G,  2x4  strip,  one  end  being  stationary, 
with  a  bolt  (H)  through  it,  which  will  admit 


!  Look  For  This  Trade  Mark 
I  On  Waterproof  Clothing 


JtsTmeJoMendYmrWmf 

Bad  Roads  are  made  Good  Roads 
in  the  best  and  easiest  way  with 


GLIDE  Ovi  N^l 

A-  2  H0R5E.  •  MAN  ROAO  MACHINE 


Over  2000  of  these  machines  are  in 
daily  use  and  proving  onr  claim  *'Tlie 
best  nil  round  road  machine  made  ~ 
Will  dig  a  V-shaped 
ditch2to3feet(ieep. 
Strong  enough  for 
4  horses.  Weight 
6t0  pounds.    Write  \ 
for  booklet  and  free 
trial  proposition. 

Glide  Road    Machine  Co. 
516  Huron  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WE  SELL  YOU 
AT  WHOLESALE 


Agents'  Price  On* 
AMERICAN 
'  Motorcycle  or  Bicycle 

Honest  hand-made  machines  at  factory  cort. 

t  tin  am  Writ0  DOW  for  =»«*i°b-  emus 

'   l-fM—   S*?   whether   interested  *IV5? 
l\Jw       in  Motorcycle  or  Bicycle.  IO 

yAHrtrle»iillolorCTelaCa.R-506»»erlentlJg..Cgii 
THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OT 

WELL  DRILLING 

MArillMFRV  in  America.    We  have 
w  nilltrt  ■   been  making  it  for  over 
20  years.    Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  15.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FBEE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


ONLY  SIO.  CASH 

Balance  $6  a  month, 
buys  this  three-year 
GUARANTEED  Buggy. 
Write  today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

of  Buggies,  Surreys,  Spring  and  Farm  Wagons. 
Century  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  £86  East  St,  Louis,  III. 


FOR  SALE:  class  cone 


Has  never  been  used.     F  i  r  st- 
class    condition    and   bargain  at  $150.00. 
Address  E.  E.  G REIN  EE,  Box  759,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


■  POPE  'qUALlT.V  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  QUESTIONED 


j  rffter  you  have  satisfied 
yourse/f  tfiat  the 


LIGHT.SILENT 

RELIABLE 

Ca.tai.oss   F  R.  EEiOn  Rcouest, 

KOTOBCYCLI  CAT.    U.    « IC^Ut  CAT  «4  3 

THE  POPE  MFG.CO,HARTFOHP.CONN.USlA.| 


35  YEAOb  BUI!-01NC*HIGHEST    DR  iQE  «ECM  tNICl .  VEUICU 


Make  your  Silo 
stronger-last  longer 


Reinforce  your  Silo  now  with  Lacey  Silo  Hoops — will  add 
10  years  lite  to  it.  My  Silo  hoops  are  madi-  of  best  gal- 
vanized wire  strands — seven  wires  twisted  together — firmly 
bolted  at  ends.  Ends  made  of  refined  iron  with  16  in. 
thread  fitted  with  Hi- v.  nut.  My  hoops  will  keep  your 
Silo  staves  firm  together.  Priced  as  low  as  63  cents.  1  can 
also  save  you  $10  to  $25  on  a  Silo  and  give  rou  finest  lumber  and 
construction  in  America.  Get  my  prices  quickly,  write  today. 
ELMER  B.  LACEY,   Box  60,  UNION,  N.  Y. 


iACEYSSlLOflOOPS 


*£3f 


CO 


John  Deere 

Book 

Illustrating  the  meat 
Important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Telia 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans- 
wers every  question 
yon  might  ask  about 
farming  implement*. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  Ne.X-71 

John  Deere  Plow  (V 

Moline,  Illinois 


Get  Quality  and  Service  - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


of  the  other  end  moving,  a  J^-inch  rod  (I) 
extending  from  it  to  the  trip-lever  (J)  in 
front. 

K,  4x5  coupling-pole,  for  fastening  the 
rake  to  the  wagon. 

L,  4x4  roller,  into  which  the  coupling-pole 
fits. 

M,  braces,  made  of  wagon-tires  or  heavy 
strap-iron  for  strengthening  the  coupling- 
pole. 

N,  2x4  brace,  well  spiked  to  the  frame  to 
prevent  it  from  spreading. 

O,  2x6  at  front  end  for  the  same  purpose. 

P  P,  brackets  for  attaching  a  spring  seat 
to  the  frame. 

While  this  rake  will  require  four  horses 
to  pull  it,  a  lad  ten  years  of  age  can  operate 
it,  not  only  efficiently,  but  with  perfect 
safety,  and  without  any  hard  work.  Then 
so  much  greater  an  area  of  stalk-field  can 
be  raked  with  this  device  than  with  the 
hand-dump  rake  that  one  can  hardly  make  a 
comparison  between  the  two.  The  old-fash- 
ioned rake  requires  a  stop  to  unload  stalks, 
a  heavy  lift,  a  start  to  pull  the  rake  over  the 
dump  of  stalks,  then  another  stop  to  let  the 
rake  down.  M.  Coverdell. 
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The  Greater  Art 

By  E.  M.  Rodebaugh 

OT  with  the  brush  and  pigments  everlast- 


On  canvas  permanent  as  very  time  ; 
Nor  with  the  point  on  metal  smoothly  fin- 
ished, 

Which  shows  each  slightest  line  ; 
Nor  yet  with  pen  on  page  so  fair  and  perfect 
(A   child   may   tear,    the   slightest  flame 
destroy)  ; 

These  do  not  bring  to  other  child  of  nature 
The  greatest  joy. 

But  he  who  takes  God's  living,  breathing 
creatures, 

Studies  their  inclinations,  their  desires  ; 
Works  with  their  offspring,  breeding  for  his 
uses, 

New  dams  and  sires  ; 
He  is  the  artist  who  breeds  up  a  species, 
God's  own  co-worker,  doing  man's  best 
part  ; 

His  is  the  work  deserving  of  our  praises, 
His  is  the  greater  art. 


Two  ways  to  ruin  a  boy  on  the  farm  :  let 
him  live  without  any  work,  or  make  him 
work  all  the  time. 


When  to  Plow 

[continued  from  page  5] 
The  Everglades  State  needs .  special  at- 
tention, for  the  soils  are  peculiar.    John  M. 
Scott,    Department    of    Animal  Industry, 
Florida  Experiment  Station,  says  : 

Late  fall  or  early  winter  plowing  is  very 
important  in  Florida  for  two  or  three 
reasons.  First,  our  winter 
season  is  very  likely  to  be 
dry.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  have  our  plowing 
done  early  enough  in  the 
fall  to  retain  as  much  mois- 
ture as  possible.  It  is  also 
important  to  do  this  plow- 
ing while  the  ground  has 
sufficient  moisture  to  hasten 
the  decay  of  all  vegetable 
matter  that  may  be  plowed 
under.  If  the  plowing  is  delayed  until  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  just  before 'the  plant- 
ing season  begins,  the  following  crop  is 
very  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  when  plowed  will  be 
entirely  taken  up  by  the  vegetable  matter 
plowed  under.  Then,  too,  the  vegetable 
matter  will  not  have  time  to  decay  and  be 
of  any  value  to  the  growing  crop. 

After  the  plowing  is  done,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  harrow  be  kept  busy,  so 
as  to  form  a  good  earth  mulch  and  in  this 
way  retain  as  much  of  the  soil  moisture  as 
possible. 

The  most  of  our  soils  are  quite  sandy 
and  are  benefited  by  the  addition  of  as 
much  vegetable  matter  as  we  can  get.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  important  that  cover 
crops  or  "volunteer"  crops  be  utilized  as 
soil-improvers,  plowing  them  under  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter. 

We  also  advocate  deep  plowing.  That  is, 
from  year  to  year  the  land  should  be  plowed 
a  little  deeper  than  the  previous  year,  and 
in  this  way  increase  the  soil  depth. 

H.  J.  Patterson,  Director,  Maryland  Ex- 
periment Station,  gives  the  following  results 
of  deep  and  shallow  and  fall  and  spring 
plowing  for  corn  : 

Ear  Corn 


Plots 

Yield  per  acre 
in  1910 

Yield  per  acre 
in  1911 

Corn 
bu. 
shelled 

Fodder 
lbs. 

Corn 
bu. 
shelled 

Fodder 
lbs. 

Plot  I,  plowed  13 

in.  deep,  fall  of 

1909 

58.2 

2,745 

41.3 

4,200 

Plot  2.  plowed  7 

in.  deep,  fall  of 

1909 

52.7 

2,552 

37.7 

3,500 

Plot  3,  plowed  13 

in.  deep,  spring 

1910 

42.2 

2,211 

44.6 

3,605 

Plot  4,  plowed  7 

in.  deep,  spring 

1910 

36.7 

2,168 

28.6 

3,140 

For  1911  crop  the  land  was  plowed  the 
spring  of  1911  with  the  ordinary  two-horse 
plow  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches. 

.Silage  Corn 

4  acres,  plowed  12  in.  deep  in  Nov.,  1910 — 
yield  in  August  13,593  lbs.  per  A. 

4  acres,  plowed  7  in.  deep  in  Nov.,  1910 — 
yield  in  August  10,179  lbs.  per  A. 

This*  corn  was 
planted  the  first  of 
May  and  had  but  one 
rain  from  time  it  was 
planted  until  it  was 
harvested.  The  season 
was  exceptionally  dry 
and  hot,  which  accounts  for  the  low  yield. 

Those  results  tell  their  own  story. 

William  P.  Brooks,  Director,  Massachu- 
setts Experiment  Station,  gives  the  com- 
mon New  England  ideas  and  practices  in 
saying  : 

There  are  certain  crops,  among  which  the 
onion  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this 
section,  which  do  bet- 
ter when  the  land  is 
fall-plowed  than  when 
it  is  plowed  in  the 
spring.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  crops  which 
will  do  equally  well 
when    the    land  is 

plov/ed  in  the  fall,  provided  it  is  thoroughly 
worked  with  disk-harrow  in  the  spring.  For 
all  such  crops  fall  plowing  should  be  the 
rule  unless  conditions  are  such  that  it  is 
attended  with  important  disadvantages. 

The  advantages  of  fall  and  spring  plowing 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Heavy  soils  are  much  improved  in 
texture  by  plowing  in  the  fall. 

2.  Certain  crops,  among  which  the  onion 
is  one  of  our  most  important,  do  better  when 
land  is  plowed  in  the  fall. 

3.  Certain  insects  may  be  in  part  de- 
stroyed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  land  should  not  be 
plowed  in  the  fall  without  carefully  consid- 
ering whether  if  this  be  done  injurious  con- 
sequences of  any  kind  would  follow,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  important  is  erosion 
under  the  action  of  heavy  winter  or  spring 
rains  and  melting  snow. 

In  closing,  the  remarks  of  J.  L.  Hills, 
Director,  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  are 
interesting  as  a  brief  summary : 

Fall  plowing  in  these  latitudes  is  apt  to  be 
the  better  procedure  on  heavier 
soils.  In  the  lower  latitudes  it 
is  doubtless  a  more  ideal  condi- 
tion to  occupy  such  soil  with  a 
crop  throughout  the  late  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring,  in  order 
that  fall  and  spring  rains  and 
thawing  winter  snows  may  be 
the  better  held  and  that  there 
may  be  less  soluble  plant-food 
lost.  This  consideration  holds  here,  but 
not  to  the  same  degree. 

It  is  probably  true  that  these  last  state- 
ments, in  general,  apply  to  all  States  and  all 
soils.  What  has  been  said  merely  proves 
the  platitude  of  the  platform  speaker  to  be 
true:'  "Study  your  conditions." 


If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
department  of  your  farm  operations  is  losing 
you  money,  be  brave  enough  to  get  right 
after  it.  If  it  cannot  be  righted  up  and 
placed  on  a  profitable  basis,  cut  itv  out  and 
bear  on  somewhere  else  a  little  harder  to 
make  up. 


HOW  ANY  FARMER  CAN  SAVE 
HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 


As  you  know,  from  experience,  it  doesn't  take  long  for  a  leaky  roof 
to  spoil  a  good  many  bushels  of  corn,  mildew  a  lot  of  hay,  or  damage 
expensive  machinery  by  rust. 

Stock  is  harder  to  keep — more  feed  required — in  damp  quarters  under 
a  leaky  roof  than  when  always  snug  and  dry. 

Sparks  and  embers  from  a  nearby  fire  are  very  liable  to  set  fire  to 
buildings  covered  with  an  inflammable  roofing. 

And  nearly  all  roofings  have  to  be  painted  every  two  or  three  years. 

Thus,  a  roofing  made  of  perishable,  inflammable  materials  is  apt  to 
cause  you  to  lose  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  dollars — is  sure  to  cause 
you  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  you  could  save  by  covering 
your  buildings  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing — the  practically  everlasting 
stone  roofing.  This  roofing  is  permanently  leak-proof.  It  never  needs 
a  single  cent's  worth  of  paint.  And  even  if  surrounding  buildings  burn 
to  the  ground,  it  can't  affect  this  roofing,  for  a  flame  intense  enough  to 
melt  iron  will  not  burn  it. 

Asbestos  Roofing 

Won't  Burn — Won't  Rot  nor  Rust — Needs  no  Painting 

There  are  hundreds  of  buildings  today  on  which  J-M  Asbestos  Roof- 
ing has  withstood  the  storms  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years — withstood 
the  beating  rains  and  scorching  sun  of  summer,  and  the  snow,  winds, 
freezing  and  thawing  of  winter. 

The  reason  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  practically  indestructible  is  because  it  is  literally 
made  of  stone.  Its  base  consists  of  several  layers  of  pure  Asbestos  Felt.  And  Asbestos, 
you  know,  is  a  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  rot-proof  rock  or  stone. 

We  cement  these  layers  of  stone  felt  together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 
mineral  cement  which  in  street  pavements  stands  the  grinding  of  wheels  and  the  pound- 
ing of  hoofs  for  thirty  to  forty  years. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  sold  by  most  dealers.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  our  nearest 
Branch  will  supply  you  direct. 

Give  us  your  address  and  we'll  send  you  a  book  which  clearly  explains  the  big  differ- 
ence between  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  and  other  roofings.  We'll  also  include  a  sample  of 
the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this  roofing  is  made. 

Write  now  for  sample  of  crude  Asbestos  and  our  Book  No.  K  60 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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,.50  Buys  This  Elegant 

Top  Buggy. 


Retail  Price  $60.00.  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Spring  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons.  We 
have  cut  out  our  Jobbers,  our  Whole- 
salers and  our  Retailers  and  offer  YOU 
their  profit.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Catalog  and  Delivered  Prices. 

Mutual  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Station    63. J     East  St.  Louis  111. 


WARRANTED  j 
FOR 

Five 
Years. 


Name 


10©. 


Address 


Fight  Fire 
by  Telephone  i\ — 

Call  up  your  neighbors  for  help 

Time  is  precious  when  the  barn  is  afire  \ 
and  a  stiff  wind  blowing  towards  the  \ 
house.  That's  the  time  you  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  hundredfold  for  a 

IVesTerti  -f/tefr/c 

Rural  Telephone 

foritcan  be  dependeduponto  bringhelp  quickly 
in  any  emergency.  Specify  Western  Electric 
telephones — the  kind  that  never  fail — the 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  telephone  world. 

Mail  coupon  for  illustrated 
book  of  valuable  information. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturer*  of  the  6,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 
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N  investment,  not  an  expense.  Theory?  No! 
It's  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Put  up  fences.    Let  the  stock  feed  on  the  wastes; 
grow  fat  on  that  which  otherwise  would  never  bring 
a  cent.    Keep  the  stock  moving  on  a  pasture 
that  is  broken  up  into  small  fields.  The 
manure  adds   fertility  to   the  soil.  -fljr- 
Yields  are  greater.  yjfp^  FENCE  is 

Land  value  increases.  All  by  iu^^^  made  of  large,  stiff  wires, 
good  fencing  and  lots  of  it.  ^g&ir  galvanized  heavily,  having  the 
Practically  every  farm  in  0<^^^  American  hinged  joint  (patented) , 
the  country  would  J^t^  a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear-resisting, 
show  a  splendid  profit  a^/^'  Square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 
durability — three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 
Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.     Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots, 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer 
the  benefit. 


if  divided  with 

American 
Fence, 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  IVood  and 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  "American  Fence 
yews,"  also  book  "How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,"  profusely  illustrated, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  showing  how  fence  may  be  em- 
ployed to  enhance  the  earning  power 
of  the  farm.  Furnished  free  upon 
application. 


F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales 
Agt. ,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  St. ;  New  York, 
30  Church  St. ;  Denver;  TJ.  S.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Loi 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


3>  j^j^jgjj^  4& £jf^^^^£^^^^^^^^^^£J&  ^-g*^^^^^^^^^^IVs: 

GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 


Onion  Observations 

A READER  in  Marshfield.  Wisconsin, 
complains  that  his  Prizetaker  and 
Ailsa  Craig  onions  (which  he  found 
to  be  nearly  identical)  made  mostly  big 
necks  instead  of  good  salable  bulbs,  and  asks 
what  variety  or  varieties  I  would  suggest  to 
plant  in  that  locality  for  winter  market.  It 
is  not  the  general  nature  of  the  onions 
named  to  run  to  scallions,  although  I  some- 
times have  a  small  percentage  of  mine  grow 
big  necks.  The  trouble  was  most  likely  in 
the  season,  which  was  very  wet,  combined 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  humus  and  pos- 
sibly an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
Careless  seed-growing  will  also  increase  the 
tendency  to  make  scallions.  In  onion-grow- 
ing we  have  to  avoid  an  excess  of  water, 
especially  in  strong  soils.  If  the  land  is 
well  provided  with  humus  and  nitrogen,  the 
application  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  liberal  doses  is  liable  to  be  of  assistance 
in  making  good  bulbs.  Among  the  best 
varieties  for  winter  market  we  have  Round 
Yellow  Danvers  and  Southport  Yellow 
Globe,  the  latter  now  taking  the  lead  in 
many  of  our  onion  sections.  They  are  ex- 
cellent keepers.  I  am  growing  Prizetaker, 
Giant  Gibraltar  and  Ailsa  Craig,  only  in  the 
new  fashion  of  starting  seedjings  under 
glass,  and  transplanting  them  later  to  the 
open  field.  Any  of  our  large  seed-houses 
will  furnish  you  good  seed. 


Grape  Pruning  and  Support 

A  grape-vine  can  stand  a  good  deal  of 
abuse  and  yet  bear  some  fruit.  But  we 
ought  always  wait  until  the  sap  is  about 
ready  to  run  before  pruning  the  vines.  This 
should  be  done  while  the  wood  is  perfectly 


You  Can 
Have 


Water  on  Tap  Everywhere 

If  you  have  a  spring,  a  brook,  or  a  well,  you  can  have  water 
on  tap  in  the  barn,  in  the  barnyard,  in  the  kitchen  or  bathroom 
— everywhere  you  need.    It  will  save  you,  your  wife  and 
your  men  time,  strength  and  hundreds  of  steps  every  day. 
Get  a  Goulds  pump  and  you  can  keep  your  tank 
in  the  attic  filled  with  little  effort.  That's  because 

GOULDS  pump! 

are  equipped  with  carefully  bored  and  polished  cylinders  ;  valves 
and  working  parts  that  fit — the  whole  pump  .designed  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  and  to  last. 
We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles  to  meet  every  farm  condition. 
Let  us,  with  our  sixty  years'  experience,  solve  your  water  problem. 
The  whole  subject  of  water  supply  for  the  farm  is  taken  up  in  our 

FREE  BOOK— "Water  Supply  for  the  Home" 


Tells  the  difference  between  pumps,  how  to  select  the  right  one.  how  to 
put  it  in,  etc.  You'll  find  it  interesting  and  very  valuable.  Send  for  it  to- 
day whether  you  think  you  are  going  to  buy  a  pump  now  or  not.  Find  out. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO.,  114  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'Largest  manufacturers  of  pumps  for  every  service" 


The  most  distinctive  and  economical 


Look  beyond  the  purchase 
price  when  you  buy  wire 
fencing. 

A  fence  you  get  at  a  cheap  price  is  bound  to  be 
a  cheap  fence  clear  through — poor  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  service,  soon  to  rust,  sag,  break  and  fall 
away,  an  expensive  failure. 

"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences  are  the  most  economical  you  can  buy  because  they  are 
adaptable  and  adjustable  to  all  fencing  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  farm. 


Wire  fence  economy  means  more 
than  first  cost  price. 

It  means  a  full  and  efficient  service 
that  lasts  for  years ;  an  elimination  of  time,  energy  and 
money  spent  in  endless  repairs ;  it  means  an  investment 
that  pays  big  dividends  by  increasing  farm  production 
through  better  farm  equipment. 

the  most 
They  are 


the  strongest  and  most  durable  because  Open  Hearth  wire — like  old  time  iron  wire — 
heavily  galvanized  with  pure  zinc,  is  used  exclusively  in  their  manufacture,  and  is  ELEC- 
TRICALLY WELDED  at  every  touching  point  in  the  fabric,  producing  practically  a  one 
piece  fence.  They  are  the  most  distinctive  because  of  their  construction,  and  enhance  the 
appearance  and  increase  the  actual  value  of  a  farm  by  perfectly  serving  their  particular 
purpose  and  permitting  scientific  crop  rotation.  EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

See  your  dealer — or  write  for  decriptive  literature  and  catalogue  of  styles  and  sizes  of  "Pittsburgh  Per- 
■"  Fences  for  every  FIELD,  FARM,  RANCH,  LAWN,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD  and  GARDEN. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire,  Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvanized 
Wire,  Fence  Staples,  Standard  Wire  Nails,  and  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing,  all  made  of  Open 
Hearth  Material. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 

dormant,  so  that  the  wounds  can  dry  over, 
and   avoid   excessive   bleeding.  Vigorous- 
growing  varieties  must  be  pruned  closer  than 
weak  growers.     The  inexperienced  grower^ 
usually  leaves  far  too  much  wood  on  the] 
vine.    The  simplest  way  of  training  is  the 
so-called  Kniffin  system.     Set  strong  posts, 
well  braced,  and  string  two  wires,  one  of  I 
them  two  to  three  feet,  the  other  five  feetj 
from  the  ground.    Train  two  arms,  in  oppo-  j 
site  directions,  on  each  wire.    This  answers 
the  questions  of  a  Missouri  reader. 


Privet  for  Hedges 

An  Ohio  reader  inquires  about  privet  for  - 
hedges.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  finer 
hedge-plant  than  California  privet,  although 
the  top  growth  sometimes  suffers  some  in 
localities  with  very  severe  winters.  The  I 
younger  and  smaller  plants,  they  also  being 
cheaper,  will  do  very  well  for  starting  a 
hedge.  To  make  a  nice  and  close  one,  they 
may  be  set  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  in  two 
parallel  rows,  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart. 
California  privet  is  easily  ■  propagated  from 
cuttings,  like  currants  or  gooseberries.  The 
cuttings  are  usually  made  in  the  fall  (No- 
vember), tied  in  bundles  and  buried  top 
side  down  over  winter,  then  planted  in 
nursery  rows  in  spring. 


Lima  Beans  in  the  East 

A  Maryland  reader  says  that  they  have  in 
that  State  the  climate  and  the  soil  to  grow 
Limas  in  perfection.  Then  why  not  grow 
them?  They  are  usually  a  paying  crop.  The 
first  essential  for  success  is  a  warm  and 
very  rich  soil,  well  supplied  with  humus.  I 
use  mostly  the  larger  pole  varieties.  All  of 
these  do  well  here  if  rightly  treated.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  small  Sieva  may  do 
better.  I  cannot  do  much^  with  the  bush 
Limas  here,  unless  the  Henderson  Sieva. 
It  is  each  grower's  place  to  find  out  which 
of  these  forms  is  best  suited  to  his  local 
conditions.  An  inquiry  at  a  neighboring 
gardener's  may  tell  the  story.  Get  together, 
occasionally,  you  people  interested  in  these 
matters.  In  our  local  markets,  Limas  are 
most  in  demand  green-shelled.  We  have 
no  call  for  ripe  (dry)  Lima  beans.  Some- 
times we  sell  them  to  private  consumers  in 
the  pod.  The  shelled  usually  bring  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  quart,  retail.  Never 
plant  until  the  ground  has  become  quite 
warm  in  spring.  It  is  also  useless  to  plant 
on  poor  or  hard  soil.  The  soil  should  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  humus  and  with 
plant-foods.  If  it  is  the  least  bit  acid,  use 
lime  or  wood-ashes. 


Tea  Roses  in  Spring 

Hybrid  tea  and  tea  roses  need  careful  pro- 
tection during  winter  in  the  Northern  States. 
They  are  only  half  hardy.  If  left  outdoors, 
they  need  high  banking  and  covering  with 
evergreen  boughs  or  other  coarse  litter,  or 
they  may  be  wrapped  in  excelsior  or  marsh- 
hay.  In  the  spring,  this  covering  is  to  be 
carefully  .removed,  and  the  beds  or  ground 
around  the  plants  just  as  carefully  dug  over. 
Little,  if  any,  pruning  will  be  required.  If 
roses  are  to  be  potted,  nothing  much  better 
could  be  found  for  potting-soil  than  a  com- 
post made  from  sods  cut  from  an  old  pasture 
well  rotted  and  broken  down,  perhaps  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  old  sheep-manure. 
This  in  reply  to  questions  asked  by  a 
Massachusetts  lady  reader. 


For  the  Plum-Curculio 

The  curculio  seldom  does  much  damage  in 
big  plum-orchards.  It  just  may  do  some 
required  thinning  of  the  fruit.  It  is  the 
single  tree  or  the  few  trees  on  the  home 
grounds  that  suffer.  Plant  your  trees  in 
the  chicken-yard.  That  will  help,  especially 
if  during  curculio-time  you  occasionally 
"jar"  the  tree  or  trees  when  the  chickens 
are  around  to  pick  up  the  insects  as  fast  as 
they  fall  to  the  ground.  Do  this  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning.  Hold  a  little  block  of  wood 
to  the  body  of  tree,  or  to  a  big  limb,  and 
strike  a  few  sharp  blows  against  it  with  a 
hammer  or  mallet. 


Lime  for  Gardens 

Should  the  vegetable  garden  be  limed?  If 
so,  how  and  when?  asks  a  Virginia  reader. 
Yes,  occasionally ;  always  if  soil  is  sour. 
Almost  all  our  vegetables  ^like  an  alkaline 
soil.  Potatoes  will  grow  and  be  free  from 
scab  in  soil  that  it  a  little  acid;  but  they 
hardly  ever  give  as  big  a  yield  as  they  do  in 
alkaline  soil.  Strawberries,  blackberries, 
most  raspberries,  blueberries,  etc.,  can  stand 
some  soil  acidity,  perhaps  prefer  it.  For 
the  general  run  of  vegetables  lime  is  good. 
Apply  about  a  ton  of  stone  lime,  slaked  to 
a  powder,  per  acre,  or  double  that  quantity 
of  air-slaked  (carbonate  of)  lime,  or  of 
powdered  raw  limestone.  The  best  time  to 
apply  it  is  in  the  fall,  and  the  lime  should 
be  well  worked  into  the  soil. 


A  farm  with  plenty  of  hickory,  walnut, 
butternut,  chestnut  and  sugar-maple  trees 
has  always  a  source  of  future  income. 

The  new  orchard  should  be  situated  on 
some  north-side  slope,  so  the  buds  will  not- 
start  too  early  in  the  spring  and  be  frozen.. 


teHFDazzlefefth 

Soon  Pays  Back 

$27B 
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iarm.  it  run: 
every  small  machine  •with  speed  and 
success.  Works  equally  well  in  the 
cold  blast  of  a  northern  winter  or  the 
blazing  hot  sun  of  the  tropics.  Costs 
but  a  penny  or  two  a  day  to  operate — 
and  is,  in  reality,  the  greatest  utility 
engine  in  America.  That  this  is  true 
is  proven  by  my 

30-Day  FREE  Trial  Offer 

and  5-year  guarantee  backed  by 
85,000,000. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  make,  learn 
all  about  my  self-starting  device  and 
other  exclusive  features  in  the  Dan 
Patch  line.  Just  say  you  are  interested 
in  farm  engines  and  I'll  put  you  on  the 
FREE  list  for  Dazzle  Patch  News.  It 
contains  numerous  breezy  articles  of 
interest  to  every  farmer  and  the  whole  story 
of  the  most  startling  engine  proposition  ever 
made.  Engines  range  in  size  from  1%  to  12 
h.  p.  »Send  for  Dazzle  Patch  News  today  and 
learn  how  the  M.  W.  Savage  Factories  have 
solved  the  farmer's  power  problem.  Address 
me  personally,  M.  W.  Savage,  Pres. 

M.  W.  SAVAGE  FACTORIES  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.SOe,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Stahl  Spray  Outfit 


3 


Sent  for  $ 

Write  for  Stahl 
Sprayer  C  a  t  a  J  o  g 
and  Treatise  on 
"  Orchard  Enemies,'' 
Select  any  Stahl  Barrel 
Sprayer.  Send  ?3  and  we 
will  ship  outfit  Examine 
it.  If  0.  K.  pay  balance. 
Try  it  10  days— if  not  satis- 
factory, send  it  back  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 
All  sprayers  at  bargain 
prices.    Write  today.  t36) 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co. 
Box  87S  Quincy,  III. 


ftoenix/^y^Trees 


I  TiSAD.f-  HAWtV  I 


Sixty  Years  the  National  Standard  ~ 

rare  growing  —  nay  —  bearing  in  every 
»«»  -ate  V?  the  Union.  als°  >n  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Produced  on  600  acres— rich  Illinois 
land— no  branches— all  "Bloomington"  grown. 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Plants— the 
test  of  everything  for  Lawn,  Garden  and  Orchard. 
DEAL  DIRECT— we  pay  freight,  guarantee  sate 
MT,valV.  ?.ave  you  one-half.  Write  for  S6-paee  Book 
No.  50.  Tells  you  what  and  bow  to  plant — mailed  free. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  CO.,  Bloomington.  Illinois. 


Fnr  1  Hp  Send  us  10c  to  cover  cost 
1  UI  lUt  of  packing  and  postage, 
and  receive  this  Big  Collection  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

One  Packet  Each — Early  Jewel  Tomato, 
Clwice  Mixed  Pansies,  Big  Boston  Let- 
tuce, Choice  Mixed  Aster,  Scarlet  Globe 
Radish  and  Superb  Sweet  Feces. 

t  p_.A  With  this  fine  collection,  we  will  also  include  our 
11  ICC  1912  yecd  Bool£_  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full 
of  planting  information.    AllforlOc.    Send  today. 

J.  F.  NOLL  &  CO. 

119  Mulberry  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 

THRIFTY  FARM  EES  are  invited  to  settle  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  where  they  will  find  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  first-class  markets  for  their  products 
and  plenty  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Grow  Mushrooms 

For  Big  and  Quick  Profits 

I  have  had  13  years  experience — 
largest  grower  in  America.  I  teach  you 
how  and  tell  where  to  sell  them. 
Business  pleasant  and  safe  and  my  in- 
structions enable  you  to  add  $5  to  $60  per 
week  to  your  income  without  interfering  with 
egular  occupation.    Women  as  well  as  men. 
_jnd  today  for  free  hook  giving  particulars, 
how  to  start,  etc.,  of  this  big  paying  business. 
JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 
64  North  Western  Avenue,         Chicago,  Illinois. 


Bees  on  the  Farm  £eSE; 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  254,  Medina,  Ohio 


850,000 


...  GRAPEVINES 

6i>  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Root- 
ed Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c,  DeBO. 

Drice-llst  free,  lewis  RGESCH  A  SON,  BoxE,  Fredonli,  N.  I. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Dunham  Pulverizers,  Packers  and  Rollers  are 
made  suitable  to  every  soil  formation.  Single 
and  double  gang  pulverizers.  Flexible  and 
loirited-framepulverizers.  Combinationsurface 
and  sub-surface  packers.  All  steel  land  rollers. 
i1e  ?nd,  T,  Bar  Boilers.  An  average  increase 
or  Si  bushels  per  acre  by  using  the  Dunham. 
Stock  near  you.   Write  us. 

THE  DUNHAM  CO.,  B«t8oF«IfX. 


|      Crops  and  Soils 


A  Neglected  Fodder  Crop 

MANY  dairymen  and  feeders  of  sheep 
and  hogs,  of  the  more  northerly 
States,  are  neglecting  a  valuable  fod- 
der crop — the  Canada  field-pea — to  take  the 
place  of  clover  or  alfalfa  when  these  staple 
legumes  fail.  Carefully  cured  at  just  the 
right  stage  of  maturity,  Canada  peas  grown 
with  oats  furnishes  hay  that  can  hardly  be 
improved.  It  is  highly  palatable  and  is  so 
rich  in  protein  that  considerable  wheat,  bran, 
middlings  and  similar  concentrates  can  be 
saved  by  its  use. 

If  the  peas  are  sown  without  the  oats  and 
allowed  to  ripen,  the  grain  ranks  well  with 
linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  balancer 
of  corn  and  barley  for  feeding  lambs,  hogs, 
and  dairy  cows.  Pound  for  pound,  the  grain 
of  Canada  field-peas  contains  twice  as  much 
protein  as  corn,  wheat  or  barley,  and  over 
three  times  as  much  as  Kafir  or  milo  grain. 

Among  the  feeds  commonly  grown  in  this 
country  only  soy-bean  grain  and  linseed  and 
cotton-seed  in  meal  form  carry  a  heavier 
protein  content  than  do  Canada  field-peas. 

Dairymen  and  feeders  of  calves  and 
young  cattle  generally  favor  sowing  a  mix- 
ture of  three  or  four  pecks  of  Canada  peas 
and  five  or  six  pecks  of  clean,  heavy  oats  per 
acre,  drilled  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  in  a 
well-prepared  seed-bed.  Sheep  and  hog  feed- 
ers drill  about  six  pecks  of  the  peas  per  acre 
and  harvest  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  bush- 
els of  peas  per  acre.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  Washington  and  favorable  sections 
of  the  Northern  States  farther  east  occasion- 
ally harvest  higher  yields.  -  The  thrashed 
straw,  carefully  cured,  ranks  in  feeding  value 
about  with  timothy-hay. 

The  pea  and  oats  mixture  is  cut  when  the 
peas  are  just  beginning  to  form  in  the  pods 
and  the  oats  in  the  milk  stage.  The  cutting 
and  curing  is  very  similar  to  clover  or 
alfalfa.  The  feeding  value  of  well-cured 
oat  and  pea  hay  is  nearly  the  same  as  good 
red-clover  hay,  but  on  account  of  the  crude 
protein  content  of  the  field-pea  being  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  the  casein  of 
milk,  the  effects  produced  by  this  feed  is 
more  beneficial  than  clover-hay,  particularly 
for  calves,  lambs  and  cows  and  brood-mares 
giving  milk.  Cured  crops  of  pea  and  oat 
hay  harvested  by  several  experiment  stations 
and  by  farmers  under  average  farm  condi- 
tions show  that  from  2,500  to  5,000  pounds 
of  this  excellent  fodder  can  be  produced  per 
acre. 

Grown  for  a  soiling  crop  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  scant  pastures  in  time  of 
drought,  or  to  assist  in  carrying  a  heavy 
stock  on  limited  pasturage,  peas  and  oats 
can  fill  an  important  place  in  a  way  that 
many  supplementary  crops  fail  to  do  on 
account  of  the  early  seeding  possible  with 
this  mixture. 

The  writer  has  grown  and  fed  this  field- 
pea  and  oat  mixture  with  much  satisfaction 
both  as  hay  and  as  green  feed  to  cows  in 
milk  and  to  horses,  colts  and  calves. 

The  initial  cost  of  field-pea  seed  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  more  general  growing 
of  this  crop,  but  the  expenditure  is  justified 
in  many  cases,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  seed  can  be  saved  for  succeed- 
ing years  by  allowing  enough  of  the  crop  to 
ripen  each  year  for  seed  for  the  following 
year. 

The  culture  requirements  of  field-peas 
grown  with  oats  or  alone  are  easily  met  by 
any  thorough-going  farmer.  Deep  fall  plow- 
ing, early  and  adequate  spring  tillage  and 
seeding  at  the  earliest  possible  date  are 
prime  essentials  of  a  heavy  yield.  The  soil 
should  contain  sufficient  fertility  to  grow  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover  or  wheat  and  must  not 
be  acid  nor  water-logged. 

If  peas  have  not  been  grown  recently  on 
the  land,  it  will  pay  to  inoculate  the  soil  with 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  dirt 
per  acre  taken  from  a  field  on  which  peas 
were  grown  the  previous  season,  where  root 
nodules  were  known  to  have  developed.  Har- 
row immediately  after  broadcasting  the  dirt. 
Such  inoculation  not  only  increases  the  yield 
of  the  first  crop  of  peas,  but  insures  greater 
nitrogen  enrichment  of  the  land  through 
development  of  root  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
the  peas  the  first  year  grown. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Canada 
field-peas  that  may  be  counted  on  to  give 
good  results — namely,  Golden  Vine  and 
Prussian  Blue  are  good  medium  late  varieties 
and  Mackay  a  late  variety.  When  pur- 
chased from  seedsmen,  the  chances  are  that 
the  varieties  named  will  be  more  or  less 
mixed.  Quotations  by  reliable  seed-houses 
now  range  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel.  By 
combining  orders  farmers  in  any  neighbor- 
hood can  generally  get  some  reduction  in 
price  below  regular  quotations. 

The  Canada  field-pea  can  be  made  to  do 
for  northern  sections  and  areas  in  high  alti- 
tudes what  the  cow-pea  and  soy-bean  and 
velvet  bean  are  for  the  most  resourceful 
farmers  in  southern  and  middle  latitudes, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  insuring  a  supple- 
mentary fodder  crop  of  high  protein  feeding 
value  to  tide  over  short  pastures  or  drought- 
reduced  hay  harvests.      B.  F.  W.  Thorpe. 
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The  Pony  Express 

A  Pioneer  of  the  Bell  System 


FIFTY  years  ago  the  Pony 
Express  became  the  most 
efficient  messenger  service 
ever  known. 

Pony  riders  carried  mes- 
sages from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia, nearly  two  thousand 
miles  across  mountains  and 
deserts,  through  blizzards  and 
sand  storms,  constantly  in 
danger  of  attack  by  hostile 
Indians. 

Fresh  horses  were  supplied 
at  short  intervals,  and  the 
messages,  relayed  from  rider 
to  rider,  were  delivered  in  the 
record-breaking  time  of  seven 
and  one-half  days. 

Railroad  and  telegraph  took 


the  place  of  the  Pony  Express, 
carrying  messages  across  this 
western  territory.  Today  the 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  have  done  more,  for 
they  have  bound  togethei 
ranch  and  mine  and  camp 
and  village. 

This  network  of  telephone 
lines,  following  the  trails  of  the 
Indians,  connects  with  the 
telegraph  to  carry  messages 
throughout  the  world. 

By  means  of  Universal  Bell 
Service  the  most  remote  settler 
is  no  longer  isolated,  but  has 
become  a  constantly  informed 
citizen  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System         Universal  Service 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


■  prevent  damage  to  egzs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  livestock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  SoonI 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 

■  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "mywagonj 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

1  If  not  at  dealer*s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
[  10,000  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  72917th- SL,  Racine,  Wis. 


jBifgesI  Vehicle  Catalog 
ever  Published.    261 1  llustra 
tlons,  full  descriptions  of 
■vehicles  and  74  harness  designs, 
saved  on  this  up-to-date 
buggy  Is  an  example 
of  how  Murray 
saves  you  )i  to  Shipped 
direct  from  factory..  1 
weeks'  road  trial.  2 
years'  guarantee. 
Don't  thins;  of  buying 
till  you  have  seen 
this  •  ca  tal  o  g. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  835  5th  Av.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 

Speeds  dp  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.  ptant«r.i» 
Improves  Quantity,      Spade-dug  hot* 
Color  and  Quality  of  Fruit.  Ph£'3°pJ'*'1 

The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bins 
Cherry    trees    planted  same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.  Simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country.    The  root  dia- 
grams show  the  reason.  You  can't 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  "Tree 
Planting  Booklet,  No.  90.  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  ol  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 


This  cut  shows  the  surface  of  Flex-A-Tile  Shingles.    Colors  are  deep  red.  green  gray,  silver  gray  and  brown. 

AT  LAST — A  roofing-  material  that  is  as  quickly 
/A   and  easily  applied  as  wood  shingles.    As  beauti- 
^      f  ul  as  tiling-.;  as  durable  as  the  finest  slate  and  that 
is  surprisingly  inexpensive. 

FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  Shingles 

are  made  of  solid  asphalt,  into  the  surface  of  which  is  embedded, 
so  substantially  that  it  becomes  an  actual  part  of  it,  chipped  slate 
and  granite.  The  natural  color  of  this  slate  and  granite  gives 
the  coloring  to  the  shingles.  There  is  no  paint  or  artificial  color- 
ing of  any  kind.  Shades  are  rich  red,  green  gray,  silver  gray 
and  brown — and  these  colors  can't  change — they  are  natural. 
Flex-A-Tile  Shingles  are  cheaper  than  wood  shingles  that  have 
been  stained.  They  are  easier  to  lay — and  they  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house  stands.  The  slate  surface  makes  practically  a  fire- 
proof covering  for  the  roof. 

Write  today  for  a  sample  of  FUx-A-Tile  Shingles. 

Also  the  Flex-A-Tile  book  showing  roofing  designs. 

The  Heppes  Company 

1004  45th  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 


Sectional  view  showing  how  Flex-A-Tile  Shingles  are  laid.    Note  the  three  solid  thicknesses  of  slate  covered  asphalt. 
An  absolutely  tight,  weather  proof,  time  proof  roof. 


Get  a  Watch  and  Fob 


Boy 


Here  is  a  chance  to  obtain  a  handsome  and  useful 
£  •    watch,  and  a  fine  leather  fob  with  a  gilt  metal  charm 
engraved  with  your  own  initial  letter 
Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  you  satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION  :  This  watch  has 
a  handsome  nickel  case,  with 
open  face.    It  is  a  stem-wind 
and  a  stem-set,  just  like  other 
high-priced  watches.  It 
has  a  close-fitted  snap 
back.  It  is  only  Y%  inch 
in  thickness.     It  is  a 
perfect  timekeeper, 
tested  and  regulated 
before    leaving  the 
factory.    It    is  en- 
graved   front  and 
back,  and  is  a  watch 
of  which  anyone 
would  be  proud. 

The  Fob  is  of 
handsome  black 
leather  with 
a  polished 
buckle,  like 
il  lustra- 
tion, with 
a  rich  gilt 
charm! 
engraved 
with 
your 
own 
initial. 


MOVEMENT:    Regular  16 
size.      Lantern  pinion 
(smallest  made).  Amer- 
ican lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to 
the  minute.  Short 
wind,  runs  30  to  36 
hours  with  onewind- 

Every  watch  is 
fully  guaranteed 
by  the 
manu- 
facturer) 
and  by 
Farm and 
Fireside. 

The  mad- 
u  fa  ctur- 
ers  wilt 
make  all 
repairs 
for  a  year 
free, as  ex- 
plained on 
the  guar- 
antee. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 


You  can  get  this  dandy  watch 
and  fob  very  easily.  Write  a  pos- 
tal-card to  the  Watch  Man.  Tell 
him  you  want  to  get  this  watch 
and  fob  without  spending  one 
penny.  He  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  get  your  watch.  This  is  a 
chance  you  must  not  overlook. 

Write  a  Postal  To-Day 


Thousands  of  delighted  boys 
have  secured  their  watches  this 
way  with  the  help  of  the  Watch 
Man.  You  can  do  it,  too.  Any  boy 
that  really  wants  one  can  easily 
get  this  fine  watch.  But  how  will 
the  Watch  Man  know  about  you 
if  you  don't  tell  him? 
to  THE  WATCH  MAN 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,   Springfield,  Ohio 


Here  is  Your  Chance  to  Win  a  Pony 


This  is 
"Prince" 


How  to  Win  "Prince" 

Good  news  for  Farm  and  Fireside 
Boys  and  Girls !  Don't  you  want  to 
get  "Prince,"  the  pony  shown  in 
these  pictures?  Well,  you  can  get 
him  and  his  handsome  buggy  and 
harness,  too,  without  spending  a  sin- 
gle penny  of  your  own  money. 
Wouldn't  you  love  to  have  "Prince" 
for  your  very  own?  What  fun  it 
will  be  to  go  driving  every  day  this 
summer!  How  you  would  enjoy  tak- 
ing all  your  boy  and  girl  friends  for 
a  drive.  He  is  just  thirty-nine  inches 
high  and  weighs  325  pounds.  "Prince" 
is  truly  one  of  the  finest  Shetland 
Ponies  ever  raised  in  America.  He 
is  a  chestnut,  with  the  fluffiest  mane 
and  tail,  and  he  can  travel  almost  as 
fast  as  a  horse.  "Prince"  is  also  a 
splendid  playfellow.  He  is  as  gentle 
and  kind  as  can  be.  "Prince"  will  be 
given  away  on  June  15th  by  Farm 
and  Fireside,  the  oldest  and  best 
farm  paper  published.  All  you  have 
to  do  to  win  "Prince"  or  one  of  the 
other  elegant  prizes  is  to  ask  a  few  of 
your  friends  or  relatives  to  subscribe 
for  Farm  and  Fireside.  Altogether 
Farm  and  Fireside  offers 


A  Prize  for  Every  Contestant 

You  simply  can't  lose.  You  are  guaranteed  a  prize  sure  if  you  just  get  started, 
and  you  won't  have  to  invest  a  single  cent  of  your  own  money.  Farm  and  Fire- 
side is  one  of  the  oldest  farm  papers  and  has  a  reputation  for  honesty,  extend- 
ing over  thirty-five  years,  so  you  are  absolutely  safe  in  accepting  this  promise. 


Send  Your  Name  To-day 


Write  your  name  and  address  on  a  letter  or  postal  card,  and  send 
Pony  Man;  he  will  tell  you  by  return  mail  just  how  to  win  "Prince." 
send  you  a  big  free  package  containing  a  lot  of  pictures  of  "Prince' 
other  ponies,  together  with  everything  necessary  to  start  right  in  and 
Pony  Man  also  will  send  you  pictures  and  letters  from  boys  and  girls 
won  Ponies  and  other  prizes  in  previous  Farm  and  Fireside  Contests 
ber,  all  these  things  won't  cost  you  a  penny  and  you  will  not  be  under  o 
to  do  a  single  thing. 


it  to  the 
He  will 
and  the 
win.  The 
who  have 
Remem- 
blisations 


Dear  Pony  Man  : 

Please  write  and  tell  me  how  to  win  "Prince."     Also  please  send 
me  the  free  pony  package  and  the  pictures  of  "Prince"  and  the  other  ponies. 

Then  write  your  name  and  address  very 
clearly.  Next,  address  your  letter  or  pos- 
tal to  Pony  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  put  it  in  the  mail  to- 
day.   Don't  delay. 


Three  Pony  Outfits 
Five  Hundred  Grand  Prizes 
$3,000.00  in  Cash 

Every  year  Farm  and  Fireside  holds  a  Pony  Contest.  Hundreds  of  Boys 
and  Girls  have  won  Ponies  and  other  handsome  prizes,  from  this  popular 
paper.  Every  energetic  Boy  or  Girl  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal 
contest.  The  Pony  Man  guarantees  that  you  will  get  the  fairest  kind  of 
treatment,  and  you  have  a  splendid  chance  to  win  one  of  the  handsome  prizes. 
The  prizes  also  include  a  Gold  Watch,  Victor  Talking-Machine,  Bicycle,  Shot- 
gun, Sewing-Machine,  Camera,  in  fact  about  everything  any  boy  or  girl  could 
wish  for.    You  are  sure  to  win  one  of  the  prizes  if  you  just  start 


Start  Now 


If  you  want  to  make  sure 
of  a  prize  right  away  and 
to  become  an  Enrolled  Con- 
testant, don't  wait  until  you 
get  your  package  from  the 
Pony  Man,  but  start  right 
out  and  get  ten  friends  each 
to  give  you  25  cents  for  an 
eight-month  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Keep  50  cents  for  yourself 
as  a  cash  commission,  and 
send  $2.00  to  the  Pony  Man; 
then  you  will  be  an  Enrolled 
Contestant  and  a  Prize- 
winner sure.    Start  To-day. 


"Prince"  loves  girls  and  boys 


THE  PONY  MAN,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THERE  may  be  plenty  of  nourishment  in  oleo- 
margarine, but  please  accept  my  testimony  that 
there's  no  happiness  in  it.  Not  for  a  congressman 
confronted,  as  they  all  are  right  now,  with  the  solemn 
question  of  whether  they're  going  to  support  or  oppose 
legislation  to  give  oleo  a  better  chance  in  the  markets. 

You  can't  run  old  Boss  Brindle  against  a  packing- 
house without  getting  up  something  of  a  scrap.  Brindle 
may  be  a  trifle  to  the  shadows  when  it  comes  to  cam- 
paign funds,  and  there's  no  doubt  about  the  packing- 
houses having  plenty  of  money  to  pay  postage  bills  and 
other  expenses  of  accelerating  public  opinion.  But 
Brindle,  nonetheless,  is  quite  a  finisher,  and  the  popu- 
lar uprising  for  her  is  liable  to  make  the  campaign 
predictions  of  the  oleo  managers  look  as  funny  as  will 
some  of  the  oracular  predictions  now  being  put  forth 
about  the  Presidential  situation,  by  some  of  the  amateur 
political  Warwicks  who  are  so  thick  in  this  town  of 
Washington  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

Presidential  Booms  are  Thick 

Which  makes  me  think  that  if  I  hadn't  decided  to 
write  about  oleomargarine,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
write  about  this  Warwick  business.  The  king-makers 
are  so  thick  their  arms  and  legs  can  be  discovered 
during  business  hours  sticking  out  of  windows  of  half 
the  office-buildings  in  the  burg.  Presidential  booms  are 
so  thick  that  no  man  is  safe  on  the  streets,  lest  he  be 
captured  unawares  and  have  one  forced  on  him. 

In  fact,  I  heard  a  story  about  this  Warwicking  stuff 
that  was  so  good  that  it's  going  to  be  interpolated  here. 

Colonel  John  Hannan  is  one  of  our  most  experienced 
Warwicks.  He  is  the  secretary  to  Senator  La  Follette, 
and  has  been  in  politics  so  long  that  they  do  say  that 
when  he  first  began  to  talk  he  said  "politics"  where  the 
normal  baby  says  "papa,"  and  "mimeograph"  where  the 
natural  infant  would  say  "mama." 

Anyhow,  John  has  been  Warwicking  for  a  long  spell, 
and  always  getting  away  with  it.  He  nominated  La  Fol- 
lette for  governor,  and  elected  him ;  three  times,  in  fact. 
Then  he  decided  that  his  man  would  be  a  bully  senator, 
and  accordingly  elected  him  to  that  job.  He  conceived 
a  grouch  against  some  aspects  of  our  government,  and 
arranged  to  have  his  senator  fight  them.  Latterly,  he 
has  seen  clearly  that  La  Follette  is  the  right  man  to  be 
president,  and  accordingly  has  been  engaged  in  nominat- 
ing him.    He  has  worked  very  hard  and  earnestly. 

In  the  processes  of  getting  La  Follette  nominated, 
Hannan  went  out  to  Chicago  the  other  day.  He  told 
me  about  it  thus : 

"I  stopped  at  the  La  Salle  hotel;  went  to  bed  late  at 
night,  and  rose  early.  There  was  an  awful  riot  out  in 
the  corridor,  as  if  one  crowd  of  people  were  pulling 
down  the  house  and  another  was  putting  it  up  again. 
I  got  into  my  duds  and  looked  out.  Darned  if  they 
weren't  putting  up  a  lot  of  banners  and  pictures  right 
next  door  to  me,  and  when  I  investigated,  I  learned  that 
the  Cook  County  Roosevelt  headquarters  was  being 
opened.    I  went  down-stairs  and  said  to  the  clerk : 

"  'Old  man,  I've  always  stopped  at  your  house,  and 
it's  usually  been  pretty  decent.  But  you  know  I  don't 
like  these  politicians,  and  I  can't  get  along  with  'em. 
Now,  they're  just  opening  a  political  headquarters  for 
somebody  named  Roosevelt,  right  next  room  to  mine; 
can't  you  move  me  away?' 

The  Hotel  Clerk  Would  do  His  Best  for  Me 

"npHE  clerk  was  nice  about  it  and  called  a  bellboy.  He 
1  had  me  transferred  two  floors  up,  and  it  seemed  all 
right.  I  went  out  on  some  business,  and  coming  back 
in  the  afternoon,  found  another  bunch  of  carpenters 
and  decorators  and  window-trimmers  working  on  both 
sides  of  my  room.  It  developed  that  they  were  opening 
a  Taft  headquarters,  and  I  realized  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  me  on  that  corridor.  So  I  went  back  to  the 
clerk  again. 

"  'I'm  an  amiable,  long-suffering  person,'  I  said  to  him, 
'but  the  fact  is  that  I  just  can't  get  along  with  these 
politicians.  They  get  on  my  nerves.  The  Roosevelt 
headquarters  chased  me  out  of  413  this  morning,  and 
now  the  Taft  outfit  has  started  a  right  and  left  flank 
movement,  simultaneously,  to  force  me  out  of  617.' 

"The  clerk  scratched  his  head  and  moved  me  down 
one  floor. 

"Early  in  the  morning  I  was  wakened,  and  the 
same  old  hammering  and  ripping  was  on.  I  looked  out, 
and  found  over  the  next  door  to  mine  a  banner :  COOK 
COUNTY  ROOSEVELT  CLUB. 


Politics  and  Oleomargarine 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

"When  I  got  to  the  clerk,  I  was  in  a  bad  frame  of 
mind;  but  he  saw  me  first  and  beat  me  to  it. 

"  'Awfully  sorry.'  he  began,  'but  those  chaps  put  it 
over  on  me.  They  had  a  contract  for  that  room  that  I 
had  forgotten.' 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'can't  you  put  me,  say,  two  doors 
away  from  a  headquarters?  I've  told  you  about  how 
I  hate  politics  and  politicians.  Isn't  there  just  one  cor- 
ridor somewhere  in  this  house  where  I  could  be  planted 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  they  wouldn't  catch  me?' 

"The  clerk  looked  at  me  pityingly  and  replied : 

"  'Friend,  do  you  know  that  there  are  fifty-one  head- 
quarters of  various  kinds  in  this  hotel  right  now?  Fifty- 
one — count  'em — fifty-one;  and  I  wouldn't  dare  guess 
how  many  contracts  might  have  been  made  for  addi- 
tional ones  since  I  was  last  on  watch.'  " 

And  that's  the  way  it  is  with  Washington.  Colonel 
Hannan  was  talking  about  Chicago;  but  it's  the  same 
sort  of  a  story  in  New  York  and  Washington.  Wash- 
ington is  so  full  of  'em  that  there  have  been  stories  of 
the  banks  having  difficulty  getting  hold  of  enough  small 
denominations  of  money  to  pay  off  the  rolls. 

But  this  being  an  oleomargarine  piece,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  go  farther  into  consideration  of  the 
means  for  lubricating  the  political  wheels.  We  are  going 
to  consider  the  lubrication  of  our  daily  bread  and  the 
wherewithal  to  achieve  it. 

Oleo  is  Being  Recognized 

There  isn't  any  doubt  that  the  high  prices  of  butter  of 
late  have  had  to  do  with  some  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  oleo.  The  fight  is  on,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  so  apparent  as  right  now  that 
the  final  settlement  of  the  issue  will  be  made  on  lines 
distinctly  broader  than  those  that  have  marked  the 
limits  of  former  considerations.  There  are  unquestion- 
ably some  new  elements  in  the  situation,  and  the 
cost-of-living  question  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
probably  quite  the  most  important,  of  these.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  insist  on  lubricating 
their  staff  for  the  descent  of  the  esophagus,  and  they 
haven't  the  price  to  buy  butter.  They  have  been  assidu- 
ously plied  with  the  idea  that  oleomargarine  would  be 
cheaper ;  perhaps  would  be  the  means  of  making  butter 
cheaper.  The  dairy  people  will  make  a  great  mistake  i 
if  they  refuse  to  recognize  that  the  ancient  prejudice 
against  oleo  as  a  substitute,  a  fraud,  a  delusion  and  a 
snare  is  weakening  rapidly.  In  the  first  place,  oleo- 
margarine is  better,  on  the  average,  than  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  colored,  or  to  palm  it  off 
as  butter,  in  order  to  sell  a  vast  amount  of  it.  True, 
there  is  a  great  amount  sold  fraudulently  as  butter,  and 
the  frauds  ought  to  be  stopped.  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  sold  frankly  as  oleomargarine,  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when 
the  legitimacy  of  the  business  will  have  to  be  recognized. 

The  present  bill  by  Representative  Lever  of  South 
Carolina  proposes  to  stop  frauds  and  substitutions,  and 
put  oleo  in  a  position  that  will  compel  it  to  seek  its  place 
in.  the  markets  honestly,  on  its  merits.  As  the  law 
stands  now,  a  dealer  can  buy  a  tub  of  oleo  that  has  not 
been  colored,  and  another  tub  that  has  been  colored, 
and  on  which  the  tax^has  been  paid.  The  present  tax 
is  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  on  the  uncolored  and  ten 
cents  on  the  colored  article.  Note  now  the  procedure. 
Mr.  Dealer  has  the  two  tubs  standing  side  by  side.  He 
sells  a  few  pounds  out  of  the  tub  of  colored  oleo — sells 
it  as  butter,  as  likely  as  not.  Then  he  refills  that  tub 
from  the  other  tub,  first  coloring*  with  an  ordinary 
butter-color  the  uncolored  stuff. 

A  revenue  sharp  comes  along,  suspicious  that  this 
substitution  is  going  on.  The  dealer  is  arrested.  In 
court  it  is  found  impossible  to  prove  whether  the  par- 
ticular sale  on  which  a  complaint  is  based  was  of  the 
originally  colored  stuff  on  which  the  tax  of  ten.  cents 
had  been  paid,  or  of  the  originally  uncolored  stuff  that 
Mr.  Dealer  himself  tinted  up  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  market.  Actual  experience  in  conducting  prosecu- 
tions is  that  the  courts  and  juries  expect  this  particular 
point  to  be  settled  beyond  uncertainty ;  it  must  be  proved 
clearly  that  the  particular  pound  sold  in  the  particular 
instance  under  complaint  was  of  the  substituted  stuff. 
That  usually  just  can't  be  proved  to  a  certainty. 


Folks  don't  commonly  commit  crime  without  first 
convincing  themselves,  by  some  cheering  sophistry,  that 
it  isn't  really  crime ;  or  if  it  is,  that  it  ought  not  to  be ; 
the  law's  wrong.  Mr.  Dealer  convinces  himself  on  that 
point,  and  begins  to  mix  the  one-fourth-cent  with  the 
ten-cent  stuff.  It  sells  just  as  well;  is,  in  fact,  probably 
just  as  good. 

Then  human  nature  gets  in  another  of  its  funny 
strangle  holds  on  the  moral  processes.  Mr.  Dealer  finds 
it  easy  to  this  point,  and  he  wonders  why  he  should  give 
the  consumer  the  benefit  of  all  that  nine  and  three- 
fourths  cents'  difference  in  price. 

"I'm  taking  the  chances  of  violating  this  fool  law," 
he  reasons  with  himself.  "I  can't  take  'em  for  nothing. 
So  I'll  just  soak  the  consumer  for  the  same  price,  or 
about  the  same  price,  that  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he 
were  getting  the  ten-cent  tax  article.  He's  still  getting 
his  'butter'  cheaper  than  if  it  came  from  a  creamery, 
and  it's  just  as  good  for  him."  And  so  the  price  of  the 
practically  untaxed  substitute  goes  up  to  about  the  level 
it  would  reach  if  the  tax  had  been  paid. 

The  Present  Law  is  Bad 

There's  the  working  of  the  present  law,  in  many  cases. 
Let's  see  what  it  accomplishes.  It  makes  a  law-breaker 
of  the  dealer,  it  doesn't  protect  the  real  butter,  it  gives 
the  consumer  bogus  butter  without  letting  him  know 
it  isn't  genuine  and  it  denies  him  even  the  privilege  of 
the  economy  it  ought  to  insure. 

So  the  new  Lever  bill  proposes  that  oleomargarine 
must  be  put  up  in  packages  of  one  to  five  pounds,  every 
package  sealed  and  an  internal  revenue  so  affixed  that 
it  must  be  broken  in  the  process  of  opening  the  package, 
just  as  the  stamp  is  arranged  on  a  cigar-box.  This  seal 
positively  must  not  be  broken  by  anybody  except  the 
consuming  buyer.  On  the  package  must  be  placed,  by 
indenting  the  letters  in  such  manner  that  they  will 
remain  plain,  wording  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  con- 
tent is  oleomargarine.  With  these  protective  provisions, 
Mr.  Lever  would  let  the  makers  use  color  in  oleo  and 
would  let  them  off  on  the  tax.  This  might  be  amended 
to  impose  a  small  tax,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be  much 
less  than  the  present  ten-cent  impost.  Advocates  of  the 
Lever  bill  insist  that  it  would-  make  the  business 
respectable,  let  the  user  know  what  he  was  getting  and 
give  the  poor  people,  who  want  oleo  and  want  it  as 
cheap'  as  possible,  a  chance  to  save  something  on  it. 
Under  the  Lever  measure,  the  breaking  of  the  revenue 
seal  while  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer  would  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  fraud ;  it  wouldn't  convict  him,  but  he  would 
have  the  burden  of  evidence  to  prove  he  didn't  intend 
to  bunco  somebody. 

Representative  Haugen  of  Iowa  has  a  bill  to  prohibit 
coloring  oleo  in  any  circumstances ;  whether  the  maker 
or  the  dealer  does  it.  he  would  make  it  criminal  and 
inflict  severe  penalties.  There  is  just  one  difficulty  with 
that  proposition  that  puts  it  out  of  consideration ;  it 
couldn't  pass  Congress.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  want  the  privilege  of  cheaper  gastronomic  lubricant. 

Why  Not  Have  Pink  Butter? 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who  want  the  "tinto- 
meter test"  put  into  the  law  :  they  would  require  that 
oleo  be  painted  some  hideous  and  unusual  color  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it;  yellow  would  be 
taboo,  but  cerise,  or  royal  purple,  or  Alice  blue,  or 
Helen  pink,  or  elephant's  breath  would  seem  all  right 
to  these  folks.  Anything  to  make  it  perfectly  sure  it 
wasn't  butter.  Sky-blue  butter  would  be  rather  a 
novelty,  and  might  lend  itself  to  the  color-schemes  of 
some  of  the  ladies'  luncheons ;  but  probably  such  a 
sharp  differentiation  would  go  hard  with  general  con- 
sumers. This  scheme  of  requiring  a  distinctive  and 
entirely  different  color  is  a  good  deal  like  the  Haugen 
plan :  its  fatal  defect  is  that  nobody  would  vote  for 
it;  that  is,  not  enough  people  to  pass  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  question  which 
are  worth  thinking  about,  especially  on  the  part  of 
farmers  who  have  a  keen  concern  as  producers.  There's 
no  denying  that  some  of  the  things  about  the  oleomar- 
garine propaganda  injure  delicate  sensibilities. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  something  is  going  to  be 
done  about  it,  and  the  present  law  is  going  to  be  changed 
before  long.  The  farmers  will  not  get  everything  their 
own  way  in  the  new  one. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  various  views,  with  the  design 
of  enabling  everybody  concerned  to  see  all  sides; 
and  I  have  some  twenty  grade  Jerseys  myself. 


/ 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  191. 


The  Unassignable  Treasure 

A  Story  of  the  California  Foothills 

By  Ray  Mclntyre  King 


HE  hobo  limped  wearily  up  the 
interminable  reddish  slopes  of 
Yankee  Hill.  His  dusty  blanket 
roll  had  been  strapped  across  his 
drooping  shoulders,  when,  at  day- 
break in  the  California  Sierras, 
he  had  shuffled  out  of  his  night 
lair  in  a  manzanita  tangle.  It  was 
now  mid-afternoon,  and  the  man 
was  consumed  with  a  fever  and 
racked  with  a  pneumonic  cough. 
He  said  in  his  heart  as  he  toiled  up  the  grade  that  his 
time  had  now  come.  Why  strive  to  evade  or  elude 
death?  He  said  it  without  fear  or  hope.  Once  he  had 
watched  a  fellow  traveler  on  the  brake-beams  slowly 
burn  until  the  charred  thing  fell  to  the  track.  Once  he 
had  seen  a  boulder  come  bounding  down  a  mountain- 
side and  crush  the  laborer  at  his  side.  In  his  thirty 
years  as  a  tramp  workman  on  the  highways  and  enter- 
prises of  the  West  he  had  seen  many  a  man  meet  a 
tragic  and  violent  death — had  seen  without  a  qualm 
of  personal  fear,  for  his  philosophy  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  hobo  :  fatalism  ! 

And  now  he  was  convinced  that  his  time  had  come. 
Why  not  creep  under  the  nearest  pine  and  die  like  a 
dog  in  the  rank  ferns  ?  But,  no,  he  could  not  die  alone. 
He  must  find  a  cabin,  if  cabin  there  be,  up  those  stiff, 
interminable  grades.  In  his  extremity  he  had  strong 
within  him  that  other  belief  of  the  hobo-:  that  organized 
society  would  care  for  him.  Nor  was  his  confidence  in 
Providence  and  humanity  misplaced. 

At  the  very  next  turn  in  the  grade,  he  came  to  a  little 
cabin  in  a  clearing.  A  sunbonneted  woman  was  hoe- 
ing in  a  slanting  garden  patch.  Above  her,  on  the 
up-tilting  landscape,  a  man  was  mending 
a  fence  about  an  Angora-goat  pasture. 
He  looked  ever  longingly  valleyward  over 
the  woman's  head,  over  the  pine  tops,  to 
a  blue  hole  in  the  green  vistas ;  .  looked 
longingly  in  distorted  fancy  through  that 
blue  hole  in  the  pines,  to  luring  towns 
and  cursed  town  things  far  below.  Then 
he  would  see  the  sunbonneted  woman, 
and  hastily,  shamefully,  he  would  abjure 
the  blue  hole  with  its  haunting,  siren 
visions.  That  represented  his  temptation; 
the  woman,  his  salvation. 

The  dying  hobo  stumbled  up  to  their 
gate  and  thankfully  did  all  he  had  strength 
and  sense  enough  left  to  do — collapsed. 

When  he  awoke  days  later,  he  felt  the 
unaccustomed  springiness  of  a  bed  of 
civilization  beneath  him.  The  woman  was 
bathing  his  hands  and  face.  He  knew  it 
must  be  the  woman  by  the  deftness  and 
gentleness  of  her  touch,  although  he  had 
not  strength  enough  to  open  his  eyes  to 
make  sure.  Evidently  he  was  still  alive. 
The  seven  devils  in  his  chest  seemed  very 
much  alive.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  about  to  die. 
He  remembered  vividly.  He  remembered 
without  fear  or  hope.  Who  would  fight 
off  death?    Not  this  hobo. 

But  in  spite  of  passivity  and  acqui- 
escence, he  did  not  seem  to  die.  Instead, 
he  thought,  thought,  thought,  connectedly. 
He  fancied  it  must  be  the  clarity  of  vision 
that  precedes  final  dissolution. 

After  hours,  days,  of  thinking  and  doz- 
ing, at  last  -he  opened  his  heavy,  rheumy 
lids  and  looked  straight  into  the  woman's 
kind,  honest  eyes.  He  made  a  fumbling 
movement  toward  his  breast.  He  had 
missed  the  weight  of  something  he  had 
through  months  of  wearing  grown  accus- 
tomed not  to  feel. 

At  first  the  woman  asked  if  he  com- 
plained of  his  poultices  and  plasters,  but 
when  he  still  shook  his  head  weakly,  she 
comprehended. 

"Oh,  the  little  bundle  you  wore !" 
She  slipped  her  hand  under  his  pillow 
and  produced  a  greasy,  knotted  wad  of 
red  handkerchief.  He  saw  the  knots  had 
not  been  untied.  Of  course  not — he  knew 
she  was  a  lady. 

"Yours,"  he  whispered.    "Bury  me  and 
you  can  have  the  rest." 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  and  the  woman  laughed 
cheerily.     "You    are    going   to    live  to 
spend    your    money    yourself.     I  don't 
run  any  cemeteries  up  here  on  Yankee  Hill.   Why,  man, 
you  are  going  to  feel  fine  as  a  fiddle  in  a  few  days." 

Her  cheerfulness  made  him  childishly  angry.  What 
right  had  she  to  interfere  with  the  inexorable  decrees 
of  his  fate?  That  was  the  woman  of  her!  For  woman 
in  the  abstract  Tom  Springer,  hobo,  had  a  profound 
contempt.  The  more  he  thought  about  her  interference 
with  his  fate,  the  angrier  he  became.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  had  had  a  premonition  that  he  was  about 
to  die,  that  his  time  was  come,  and  he  had  always  had 
absolute  faith  in  his  premonitions. 

This  woman  sought  to  prove  his  most  infallible  to  be 
foolishly  fallible.  He  would  die  in  spite  of  her.  He 
would  justify  himself  to  himself.  He  would  begin  by 
making  due  funeral  arrangements.  Also,  it  occurred  to 
him  suddenly,  this  would  be  a  good  chance  to  get  rid 
of  his  embarrassing  treasure. 

"Untie  it,"  he  commanded  hoarsely. 
The  woman  obeyed.  Into  her  blue  calico  lap  fell  the 
contents  of  the  knotted  handkerchief — rings,  brooches, 
earrings,  a  precious  handful  of  baubles!  The  jewels 
flashed  with  that  unmistakable  brilliance  of  genuine 
gems.  The  surprised  woman  gloated  over  the  treasure 
a  moment,  then  she  raised  questioning  eyes.  She 
scented  a  crime. 

"Where,  and  how — "  she  demanded. 


"No  murder,  no  robbery."  retorted  the  sick  man  petu- 
lantly.   "Do  you  think  I'd  lift  a  finger  for  such  trash?" 
"But  how — ■"  insisted  the  woman. 

"It  was  this  way,"  he  explained,  brightening  at  the 
prospect  of  telling  his  story,  "I  was  snoozin'  alongside 
the  track  in,  say,  Colorado,  when  a  special  thunders  past 
me.  I  glimpsed  a  Pullman  window  wide  open  and  a 
woman  in  a  pink  silk  kermony  and  a  bushel  o'  false 
hair.  She  was  a-tossin'  a  glass  o'  water  out.  I  hears 
something  a-tinklin'  down  on  the  gravel  close  by  me 
where  the  water  hit,  and  thinks  I,  I  bet,  ol'  lady,  you've 
slung  out  your  false  teeth  by  mistake!  I  looks  around, 
and  found — all  that  stuff!  You  can  have  it.  It  ain't  no 
good  to  me.    My  time  has  come !" 

The  woman  saw  that  he  was  telling  his  story  under 
the  sense  of  impending  death,  and  she  believed  him. 
Fascinated,  she  fingered  the  glittering  heap  in  her  lap. 
She  tried  the  rings  on  her  slim,  sun-browned  fingers 
and  mentally  calculated  the  probable  value  of  the  gems, 
which  seemed  a  fortune  to  her.  Accident  had  made  it 
all  hers  for  the  taking,  and  she  was  poor,  and  life  for 
her  on  Yankee  Hill  promised  only  poverty  of  purse 
and  long  bare  years.  A  cabin  in  this  clearing,  or  a 
fortune — which  ?    She  drew  in  her  breath  sharply. 

"You — you  beautiful  things !"  she  half  whispered. 
Then  she  drew  herself  up  determinedly. 

"But  why  didn't  you  sell  them?"  she  queried.  She 
wanted  time  before  she  made  her  decision. 

"Couldn't,"  answered  the  sick  man  wearily.  "I  tried 
it.  I  put  three  States  between  me  and — and — Colorado, 
and  I  waited  two  years.  I  cached  all  but  one  diamond 
ring,  a  little  fellow,  and  I  tried  to  sell  it.  The  police 
gobbled  it  and  had  me  held  up  for  months  trying  to 
connect  me  with  some  crime  somewheres.    An'  'twas 


"The  woman  fingered  the  jewels  long  and  thoughtfully' 


summer !  I'd  not  'a'  cared  if  it  had  been  winter,  but 
'twas  summer  and  a  buggy  calaboose.  I  finally  broke 
away.  No  more  o'  that  for  me,  thankee !  Lady,  do 
you  see  this  mug  o'  mine?" 

The  tramp  turned  his  coarse,  whisky-sodden  face  for 
her  inspection.    The  woman  smiled  patiently. 

"Well,  that  mug  keeps  me  from  selling  them  things. 
Once  I  worked  on  the  section  and  bought  me  a  suit  o' 
fine  clothes.  If  you'd  a  put  a  false  face  on  me,  I'd  a 
passed  for  a  preacher,  I  was  that  respectable.  I  stepped 
in  and  showed  a  jeweler  a  breastpin  and  asked  him  to 
name  his  price  on  it.  He  excused  himself,  and  spoke 
to  his  clerk.  When  I  saw  that  clerk  a  makin'  for  the 
telephone-booth,  I  made  for  the  door.  No  more  police 
investigatin'  for  me!  I  lit  for  the  jungles,  and  just  in 
time !  I  might  a  passed  'em  off  on  a  pawnbroker,  but 
he  wouldn't  'a'  give  me  nothing  for  'em.  I  ain't  had 
much  call  for  money,  nohow,  trampin'  from  one  job  to 
another.  I've  always  earned  more  money  to  spend 
than  was  good  for  me.  anyhow.  I've  no  more  use  for 
money.    I'm  goin'  to  die.    My  time  has  come !" 

The  woman  fingered  the  jewels  long  and  thoughtfully. 
Often  she  wiped  her  dry  lips.  Often  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  little  window  from  whence  she  could  see  her 
husband  swinging  his  ax  right  cheerily  on  the  upper 
slope.    His  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat  and  the  flush 


of  wholesome  exercise  was  on  his  thin  cheeks.  The 
woman  pondered  and  fingered  the  jewels,  while  the 
sick  tramp  dozed  fitfully.  Once  he  roused  a  moment 
to  say  to  her  with  petulant  insistence,  "Keep  'em,  lady, 
keep  'em !  I  don't  want  'em  no  more." 
.  Up  the  slope  the  woman's  husband  chopped  cheerily, 
steadily,  and  every  tree  he  felled  symbolized  to  him  and 
to  his  wife,  not  only  a  physical,  but  a  spiritual  triumph. 

As  she  watched  her  husband,  the  woman's  large 
brown  eyes  softened  and  glowed,  suffused  with  the  light 
of  some  high  resolve,  some  hidden  spiritual  content.  A 
cabin  in  this  clearing,  or  the  hobo's  treasure — which? 
Only  one  thing  stood  between  her  and  the  acceptance  of 
this  accidental  fortune,  but  that  one  thing  to  her  loomed 
large  as  her  universe.  It  was  her  duty  to  her  husband, 
the  one  soul  that  marriage  had  given  into  her  keeping 
and  for  her  eternal  accounting. 

When  she  saw  that  the  sick  man  was  quite  asleep, 
she  quickly  retied  the  jewels  in  the  greasy  red  rag  and 
gently  slipped  the  precious  wad  under  his  pillow. 

A  few  days  later,  as  she  was  feeding  broth  to  the  sick 
man,  he  renewed  the  subject.  He  knew  now  that  he 
was  not  going  to  die  at  once.  While  somewhat  resentful 
for  the  shabby  trick  his  presentiments  had  played  him, 
he  accepted  the  inevitableness  of  continued  existence 
with  his  usual  philosophic  apathy.  If  he  couldn't  shuf- 
fle off,  he  would  continue  to  shuffle  on. 

"I  found  that  darned  wad  under  my  pillow,"  he 
said  fretfully.  "Thought  I  told  you  to  take  it!  It's 
your'n." 

The  woman  presented  the  spoon  to  the  blotched, 
puffed  lips  and  smiled.    When  she  had  finished  feed- 
ing him  and  had  rearranged  his  pillows,  she  sat  in 
her  little  rocker  beside  the  bed  and  serenely  inspected 
her  uncouth  convalescent. 

"I  have  concluded,"  she  began,  "that 
Providence  had  a  purpose  in  flinging  that 
jewelry  in  your  way.  Maybe,  now,  it  was 
meant  to  be  your  saving.  Maybe  it  was 
meant  you  couldn't  get  rid  of  it  no  matter 
how  you  tried.  Maybe  it  was  designed 
that  you  should  have  to  live  up  to  it, 
first,  before  you  can  see  what  to  do  with 
it.  You  know  if  you  would  brace  up  and 
live  decent,  really  live  up  to  those  beauti- 
ful things,  it  would  soon  come  to  you  how- 
to  dispose  of  them  to  your  advantage." 

"Sometimes,"  continued  the  woman 
softly,  "things  like  riches — and  folks — 
are  given  to  us  for  our  own  saving. 
Most  things  in  life  are  meant  not  to  shirk, 
but  for  us  to  make  the  best  of !  Now,  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  way  for  you  to 
get  rid  of  those  jewels,  and  that  is  to 
clean  your  mug,  as  you  call  it,  and  your 
heart  and  your  life  up  by  right  living,  and 
then  it  will  come  to  you  how  to  get  rid 
of  your  treasure  to  your  own  advantage." 

Her  gentle  philosophy  fell  like  refresh- 
ing rain  on  the  parched  soul  of  Tom 
Springer,  and  seeds  of  good,  long  buried 
there,  began  to  germinate.  Presently,  he 
reached  out  a  shaky  hand  and  touched 
the  woman's  calico  sleeve  reverently. 

"That's  all  right,  lady,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  some  notion  like  that  has  kept 
you  from  taking  the  jewelry?" 

"Maybe,"  she  nodded  brightly.  "You  see, 
I  don't  want  to  be  rich.  So  long  as  we  are 
poor,  we'll  stay  right  here  and  work  hard 
for  a  living.  And  hard  work  is  mighty 
good  for  most  of  us,  don't  you  know?" 
Uncomprehending,  he  stared  at  her. 
"Ye-es?"  he  faltered,  and  delicately  for- 
bore to  press  her  with  further  questions. 

A  six-month  later  it  was  Tom  Springer, 
erstwhile  hobo,  who  leaned  on  a  hoe  in 
the  clearing  garden.  Higher  up  the  "slope 
a  sunbonneted  woman  and  a  man  were 
watching  a  flock  of  Angoras  browsing 
amid  the  madronos  and  manzanita. 

An  old  mountaineer  going  up  the  red 
trail  halted  his  horse  at  the  gate.  After 
he  had  quenched  his  own  and  his  horse's 
thirst  at  the  well  always  hospitably  free 
to  the  traveling  public,  he  retailed  freely 
to  Tom  all  the  latest  Yankee  Hill  gossip. 

"And  how's  she  making  it  with  him?" 
he  queried,  indicating  the  pair  up  by  the 
goat-pasture. 

"Huh?"    answered    Tom    with    pretended  density. 

"She  brought  him  up  here  with  delirium  tremens," 
the  old  gossip  lowered  his  voice  carefully  to  explain. 
"Reforming  him,  you  know,"  he  shook  his  grizzled  head 
doubtfully. 

"Well,  she's  doin'  it,  all  right!"  retorted  Tom  Springer 
loyally. 

"He'll  go  back  to  it!"  gloomed  the  old  gossip  mount- 
ing and  riding  away. 

"I  bet  he'll  not,"  maintained  Tom. 

That  very  day  Tom  Springer  found  an  opportunity  of 
speech  alone  with  the  woman. 

"Lady,"  he  began  in  much  embarrassment,  "ye  remem- 
ber them  jewels?  It  has  just  come  to  me  one  way  to  get 
rid  o'  them.  You  write  down  to  the  chief  o'  police  of 
the  city  and  tell  him  all  you  know  about  them.  He'll 
find  the  owner  all  right,  all  right." 

"I  just  knew  if  you  kept  yourself  straight  for  a  while, 
you'd  think  of  that  very  thing,"  she  cried  delighted.  "A 
man,  when  he  comes  to  himself,  will  do  the  square  thing 
ever}'  time !" 

"Maybe,"  assented  Tom,  awed  by  this  woman's  large 
and  lovely  faith  in  humanity.  "Maybe.  And.  lady,  if 
you're  willing,  I'll  commence  on  that  corral  and  cow- 
shed. That  job  ought  to  keep  me  straight  a  month  or 
so  longer." 
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My  First  Hundred 

By  Isaac  Levi  Totten 


W 


AM  just  an  ordinary  farm 
laborer,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  I  am  just  one  hundred 
dollars  rich.  I  had  nearly  a 
hundred  once  before — that  was 
before  she  came.  Yes,  I  have 
a  little  girl.  I've  been  married 
five  years  to  one  of  the  sweet- 
est little  women  that  ever  sat 
across  the  table  in  any  man's 
'  home. 

We  lived  in  the  city  when 
she  came.  I  remember  the  day 
as  though  it  were  only  yester- 
iday.  Forty  dollars  "Doc"  Wadding  taxed  me.  That's 
city  life  for  you  every  time.  Of  course,  it  did  go  hard 
[with  my  wallet,  and  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  what  a 
jump  prices  had  taken,  even  in  the  medical  profession. 
She's  worth  every  cent  she  cost,  though;  I  wouldn't 
take  forty  million  dollars  for  her  to-day. 
Here  she  comes  now  to  have  me  read  to 
her  about  "Little  Boy  Blue"  and  "Curlv 
Locks." 

No,  I  didn't  lose  my  job  in  the  city;  I 
was  never  out  of  work  while  I  lived  there. 
One  of  the  valves  on  the  pump  of  my 
circulatory  system  refused  to  work  prop- 
erly, and  that  put  me  out  of  commission, 
or  I  suppose  that  I  would  be  there  still, 
with  the  hundred  as  far  away  as  it  was 
when  I  le'ft.  Like  all  the  rest  of  my  class, 
I  wasn't  prepared  when  the  rainy  day 
came.  Just  why  I  wasn't  prepared  isn't 
so  very  difficult  to  explain.  Twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  year  was  my 
salary — a  little  less  than  a  hundred  and 
five  dollars  a  month.  All  of  it  disap- 
peared as  fast  as,  and  a  little  faster  than, 
it  appeared.  I  suppose  that  I  should  have 
saved,  and  no  doubt  I  could  have  done  so 
on  that  salary,  had  I  thrown  off  that 
desire  to  live  in  as  swell  a  neighborhood 
as  my  associates  and  to  appear  as  pros- 
perous as  they  were  trying  to  appear. 
There  are  a  few  in  the  middle  class  in 
the  city  who  do  save,  but  I  never  did,  nor 
do  I  now,  envy  them  their  existence. 

The  flat  that  I  had  in  the  city  was  noth- 
ing fancy,  yet  it  cost  me  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  Do  you  know  though,  I  always 
paid  the  rent  willingly,  and  often  wished 
that  some  of  my  old-time  associates  down 
in  the  country  would  drop  in  to  see  how 
swell  I  lived.  Did  you  ever  feel  anything 
like  that?  Of  course,  I  could  have  lived 
where  rents  were  cheaper;  but  the  neighborhood  would 
have  been  less  desirable,  and  I  am  not  of  such  a  nature 
that  I  can  derive  pleasure  from  mingling  steadily  with 
those  whose  tastes  are  so  much  different  from  mine. 
.  It  was  necessary  that  I  appear  as  well  dressed  and  as 
prosperous  at  the  office  as  the  rest  of  the  force.  No 
shiny,  baggy,  threadbare  suits  and  soiled  linen  were 
permissible.  Even  on  the  street  and  in  the  cars  I  had 
the  feeling  that  I  must  appear  prosperous,  although  I 
seldom  came  in  contact  with  anyone  but  strangers. 

We  paid  just  as  much  for  our  little  girl's  English 
go-cart  as  did  our  neighbor,  who  couldn't  afford  one 
any  more  than  we  could.  We  also  had  to  get  a  moun- 
tain-goat robe  for  her,  equal  to  the  one  our  other  neigh- 
bor, who  could  afford  it,  had  for  their  baby,  even 


The  Watchman 

By  Caroline  Stern 

vi^atchman,  what  of  the  night? 
"  The  sky,  in  northern  crimson  drest, 
Should  flash  the  coming  of  a  guest 
To  reveling  creatures  east  and  west. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

All's  well  without,  all's  well ! 

The  dew  reflects  the  dim  starlight, 
The  ffrefly  gleams  a  moment  bright; 
I  hear  faint  voices  of  the  night. 

All's  well  without,  all's  well! 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

Within  the  storm-rack  gathers  fast; 

Ideals  of  the  sacred  past 

Are  shattered  by  the  howling  blast. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

All's  well  without,  all's  well ! 

The  crowned  darkness  keeps  her  state, 
The  solemn  hours  inviolate 
Move  silent  in  the  march  of  fate. 

All's  well  without,  all's  well ! 

Yea,  heart,  all's  well  without. 
The  silence  of  th'  eternal  Will 
Absorbs  in  calm  immutable 
Our  fevered  pulse  of  good  or  ill. 

All's  well  without,  all's  well. 


though  we  had  to  get  ours  at  an  instalment  house  and 
pay  two  prices  for  it — that  is  the  impression  spirit  every 
time.  There  is  a  feeling  about  spreading  it  on  a  little, 
though,  that  is  rather  pleasing.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  going  into  any  more  details  about  city  life;  it's  the 
same  old  story  over  again,  and  I  wouldn't  have  had  a 
cent  more  than  I  did  when  I  left  the  city,  if  my  salary 
had  been  three  times  as  much  as  it  was. 

After  Doctor  Lemon,  the  heart  specialist,  had 
thumped  and  pounded  and  listened  to  the  action  of  my 
pump  with  his  stethoscope,  he  did  a  bit  of  artistic 
sketching  on  my  anatomy  with  a  blue  pencil,  then 
stepped  back,  cocked  his  head  like  aur  canary  and  said : 
"That's  the  size  of  it."  So  it  was.  I  had  always  imag- 
ined that  I  was  big-hearted ;  but  never  knew  before  that 
possessing  those  qualities  would  interfere  with  one's 
working  mechanism.  It  did  though.  The  specialist 
said  that  I  must  take  a  two-weeks'  rest,  and  maybe  a 
longer  one.    There  was  no  doubt  I  needed  it. 


Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  a  neighbor?  What's 
the  use !  You  are  both  sick  of  it.  Go  down  and  sit  by 
his  side,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  old  stone,  wall.  Get 
up  close  to  him,  and  tell  him  you  are  sorry.  Say  it 
as  if  you  meant  it,  and  mean  it !  "  But  do  more  than  that. 
Watch  for  a  chance  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  That  will 
go  a  thousand  times  farther  than  anything  you  can  say. 
Lift  the  big  corner  of  his  heaviest  load.  The  snow 
melts,  not  in  the  frost,  but  in  the  sunshine.    Just  try  it. 


When  the  two  weeks  rolled  around,  I  went  back  to 
work;  but  I  couldn't  stand  it.  The  specialist's  second 
advice  was  that  I  should  give  up  the  city  work  entirely, 
and  take  a  good  long  rest.  That  was  very  encouraging, 
surely.  No  money  on  hand  and  none  to  come  in  when 
the  work  stopped.  What  did  I  do?  I  did  the  only 
thing  that  I  possibly  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 
I  drew  the  ten  days'  pay  I  had  coming,  packed  bag  and 
baggage,  and  went  down  on  the  farm  to  my  wife's 
folks — to  the  very  ones  I  had  always  been  glad  to  have 
come  to  see  how  swell  I  lived  in  the  city.  Maybe  you 
think  that  didn't  take  some  of  the  wind  out  of  my 
impression  sails.  Part  of  our  furniture  was  stored  in 
a  spare  room  of  the  farmhouse  and  the  rest  in  the  loft 
over  the  cow-stable.  My  con  lition  was  such  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  -ny  own  parents' 
home;  they  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  city. 
Did  you  ever  think  what  you  would  do  under  similar 
circumstances?  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  you  would 
have  to  do  a  little  sponging,  isn't  it? 

The  pure  air  of  the  country,  the  wholesome  food, 
the  good  water  and  the  absence  of  that  city  nervous 
tension  was  the  medicine  that  I  needed  to  put  me  on  my 
feet  again;  yet  I  recuperated  slowly.  It  was  nearly  a 
year  before  I  Could  do  anything  like  a  man's  work. 
When  I  finally  reached  the  point  where  I  was  able  to 
take  up  my  own  burden  again,  my  wife  and  I  decided 
that  we  would  not  go  back  to  the  city.  She  said,  "If 
the  city  is  not  the  place  for  a  sick  man,  it  isn't  the  place 
for  a  well  man."    And  she  is  right. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  want 
ad.  column  of  a  daily  we  received  on  the  farm : 

WANTED  :  Man  with  small  family  to  live  in  tenant- 
house  and  do  farm  work.    Address  X.  Y.  Z. 

I  decided  to  answer  the  advertisement  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  proposition  I  could  get.  As  to  the  require- 
ments, it  was  doubtful  whether  I  could  fill  all  of  them. 
I  knew  that  I  could  fill  two  of  them  anyway;  my  family 
was  small  and  I  could  live  in  a  tenant-house.  In  regard 
to  doing  the  farm  work,  I  was  not  so  sure;  but,  if  I 
got  the  chance,  I  was  determined  to  try. 

My  letter  answering  the  advertisement  brought  a 
reply,  and  it  didn't  take  very  long  after  that  to  get  in 
direct  touch  with  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.  The  result  was  that  I 
landed  the  job. 

It  took  every  cent  I  earned  the  first  two  months  to 
pay  expenses.  After  that,  however,  my  rise  from  pov- 
erty began,  and  time  gradually  dimmed  my  receding 
days  of  misfortune. 

My  services  for  that  portion  of  the  day  known  as 
between  chore-times  are  valued  at  one  dollar.  I  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,,  averaged  about  twenty-two 
dollars  a  month — quite  a  difference  between  that  and 
a  hundred  and  five  dollars,  isn't  there?  But,  I  get  a 
whole  lot  more  in  addition  to  the  money  that  doesn't 
make  the  twenty-two  look  so  bad  after  all.  I  am  pro- 
vided with  a  house  that  our  four-room-flat  furniture 
gets  dizzy  in  trying  to  fill  the  rooms.    I  don't  have  to 


pay  anything  for  fuel;  get  half  the  milk  from  three 
cows;  half  the  chickens  and  eggs,  and  I  am  provided 
with  a  garden-patch  of  sufficient  size  to  raise  enough 
truck  for  the  family,  and  some  to  sell,  besides.  Not  so 
bad,  is  it,  when  you  think  about  the  prices  one  must 
pay  for  all  these  necessities  in  the  city?  Of  course,  I 
nave  to  work  about  as  hard  here  as  I  care  to  work,  and 
sometimes  I  have  imagined,  along  toward  the  close  of 
an  extra  hard  day's  work,  that  I  would  surely  drop. 
My  endurance  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  a  man  possess- 
ing a  right-working  pump. 

At  four-thirty  every  morning  I  roll  out  and  feed  four 
head  of  horses;  then  comes  the  currying  and  the  clean- 
ing out  of  the  stables.  After  that  light  exercise,  I  feed 
about  eighty  head  of  hogs  in  four  different  pens.  It  is 
breakfast-time  when  I  get  the  hogs  fed,  and  I  am  always 
ready  for  it,  too.  Breakfast  over,  I  milk  three  cows, 
pump  water  for  the  hogs,  feed  two  calves  and  do  a 
few  other  chores ;  then  I  am  ready  to  begin  my  day's 
work.  When  the  day's  work  is  done,  I 
take  some  more  light  exercise  similar  to 
that  of  the  morning.  Do  you  know  that  a 
man  gets  awfully  tired  putting  in  the  time 
from  four-thirty  in  the  morning  until  long 
after  sunset  in  the  evening?  But,  in  spite 
of  the  hard  work,  I  like  to  live  and  work 
on  the  farm  better  than  in  the  city.  I 
wouldn't  exchange  places  to-day  with  any 
city  toiler  of  my  acquaintance  who  works 
only  from  eight  to  five. 

After  the  first  two  months  here,  as 
I  said  before,  we  began  to  climb  up- 
ward toward  our  hundred.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  month  we  found  that  we 
had  eleven  dollars  oyer  and  above  our 
expenses.  Out  of  my  pay  for  the  fourth 
month,  we  saved  sixteen  dollars.  Think 
of  that,1  and  I  couldn't  save  a  cent  in  the 
city  out  of  a  monthly  salary  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five  dollars.  We  live  better  out 
here  than  we  did  in  the  city,  too;  but 
there  are  the  cows  and  chickens  that  go 
right  on  helping  out  with  their  good 
work  whether  I  work  or  not. 

I  asked  my  wife  the  other  day  what  she 
thought  some  city  dyspeptic,  who  eats 
from  the  arm  of  a  chair  in  a  dairy-lunch 
room,  would  give  for  my  appetite.  She 
said  that  she  didn't  know,  but  she  was 
positive  he  would  get  his  money's  worth, 
whatever  he  paid. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  six  months  we 
rounded  out  the  even  hundred.  There 
was  something  that  seemed  to  draw  us 
toward  the  hundred  as  though  it  pos- 
sessed magnetic  power. 

Here  comes  the  little  girl  to  ask  for  a  penny,  but  she 
will  not  get  one  until  I  have  earned  some  more  money. 
I  want  to  keep  that  hundred  just  as  it  is,  and  add  more 
to  it,  so  that  I  can  stock  up  a  farm  in  a  few  more  sea- 
sons, and  be  my  own  boss.  You  see,  I  am  determined  to 
stay  away  from  the  city.  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
freedom  of  real  life  where  I  can  shout,  sing  or  whistle 
without  restraint.  The  absence  of  that  nerve-racking 
strain  here  appeals  to  me  and  mine.  I  used  to  like  the 
city,  even  though  I  wasn't  permitted  to  say  my  prayers 
in  the  flat  unless  it  was  so  specified  in  the  lease;  but 
now,  when  I  look  back  and  see  the  narrowness  of  cus- 
tom in  the  city,  and  the  effects  of  the  law  of  impression, 
I  am  for  the  land  of  the  farmer. 


The  Call  of  the  Home 

By  Gertrude  Mercia  Wheelock 

'T'he  city  charms  with  its  pulse  and  throb, 
*     Its  surging  and  seething  crowd; 
And  the  heart  is  stirred  by  the  measured  beat 

Of  its  turmoil  long  and  loud; 
The  charm  is  there  of  a  life  that  thrills, 

With  its  throngs  of  young  and  old, 
With  its  strife  and  stress  for  a  higher  place 

In  the  markets  of  shimmering  gold. 

But  the  wind  sings  low  at  eventide 

When  the  fret  of  the  day  is  still, 
And  calls  me  away  to  the  old  farm  home 

Whose  light  shines  over  the  hill. 
In  fancy's  dream  I  am  lulled  to  rest 

By  the  sounds  of  the  woodland  night; 
And  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dear  old  rooms 

With  their  halo  of  welcome  light. 

Oh,  I  weary  much  of  the  busy  mart, 

Of  the  quenchless  thirst  for  gain, 
Of  looking  on  at  the  toil  and  tears 

That  are  spent  in  the  field  of  fame; 
For  its  winding  ways  are  fraught  with  woe, 

And  I  shrink  from  the  ceaseless  glare, 
From  the  crude,  harsh  notes  of  its  ruling  tone 

That  bids  for  the  chaff  and  tare. 

And  the  .wind  sings  low  at  eventide 

When  the  fret  of  the  day  is  still, 
And  calls  me  away  to  the  old  farm  home 

Whose  light  shines  over  the  hill. 
Like  music  sweet  to  my  weary  heart, 

Come  the  tones  I  have  loved  the  best; 
And  I  follow  fast  where  the  fancy  leads 

To  its  haven  of  perfect  rest. 


Straighten  up !  Look  at  the  blue  sky  and  the  greeiij 
hills  once  in  a  while.  Keeping  the  eyes  fixed  on  the^ 
gray  earth  all  the  time  makes  a  fellow  color  blind. 
Away  yonder  is  the  cure  for  weak  eyes  and  weak  hearts. 
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WOULDN'T  go.  I  wouldn't  do  it,"  Caleb 
Field's  wife  said  when  he  talked  of  going 
upon  the  W  illow  Brook  Farm.  "I  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  Jack  Dorkins." 

"But  it  ain't  Jack  Dorkins  I  want,  it's 
the  farm,"  Caleb  said.  "There  ain't  no  land 
anywhere  that'll  grow  such  crops  as  them 
meadows,  and  in  five  years  my  brother  Sim 
made  enough  money  there  to  go  off  and  buy  a  place  of 
his  own." 

"But  that  was  when  the  farm  belonged  to  Jacob  Lar- 
kins,"  said  his  wife.  "After  he  died,  Jack  Dorkins 
bought  it,  and  he's  another  kind  of  a  man,  and  you'll 
find  things  different." 

"I  guess  them  meadows  is  just  the  same  as  they 
always  was,"  Caleb  replied,  "and  it's  the  meadows  I 
want;  it  ain't  Dorkins." 

"But  it's  the  man  that's  the  life  of  a  thing  after  all," 
Luella  said.  "Them  meadows  won't  grow  crops  unless 
they're  cultivated,  and  when  Sim  was  there,  Mr.  Larkins 
and  he  worked  and  planned  together,  and  Sim  always 
knew  Mr.  Larkins  would  deal  straight  and  square ;  but 
Jack  Dorkins  is  different,  he  gets  into  trouble  with 
folks,  and  they  call  him  underhanded,  and  them  mead- 
ows won't  be  the  same  when  you  get  Jack  Dorkins 
wifh  'em." 

Caleb  laughed  and  said  that  meadows  were  meadows 
and  he'd  have  papers  made  out  straight  and  strong  tell- 
ing what  he  should  do  and  what  Dorkins  should  do,  so 
that  if  there  were  any  trouble  he  could  fall  back  upon 
the  law;  but  still  Luella,  his  wife,  was  fearful  and  said, 
"Don't  go  to  talking  about  the  law ;  sure,  and  my 
father  always  said  it  was  more  crooked  than  the  most 
crotched  stick  that  ever  grew,  and  the  best  thing  an 
honest  man  could  do  was  to  keep  out  of  it." 

Caleb  laughed  again  and  stood  up  tall  and  strong  and 
said  the  law  was  made  to  protect  an  honest  man  and, 
so  long  as  he  dealt  fair  and  square,  he  had  no  need  to 
fear.  Luella  had  been  proud  of  her  husband,  standing 
up  so  straight  and  strong,  and  she  said  nothing  more 
against  his  doing  as  he  thought  best ;  and  Caleb  went 
on  and  made  the  bargain  with  Jack  Dorkins  for  the 
W  illow  Brook  Farm  for  five  years  straight  half  and 
half  right  through,  with  the  owner  to  furnish  tools  and 
repairs,  and  the  tenant  to  care  for  the  stock  and  till  the 
soil  in  a  husbandlike  manner.  They  had  papers  made 
out  by  Justice  Hicks,  and  Luella  went  with  Caleb,  and, 
though  she  sat  at  one  side  with  Mrs.  Hicks,  she  heard 
every  word  the  men  said,  and  she  could  not  see  why 
the  bargain  was  not  tight  and  strong  and  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

When  the  fields  were  still  spotted  with  patches  of 
snow,  and  the  sun  was  shining  warm,  and  the  sap  was 
flowing  in  the  trees,  and  the  horses  went  ankle  deep  in 
mud  and  slush,  they  moved  to  the  Willow  Brook  Farm 
in  the  upper  meadows  district.  It  was  a  lonely  place 
away  from  the  highway,  with  broad  fields  sloping 
toward  the  river  and  a  brook  bordered  with  willows 
flowing  by  one  side,  but  they  were  too  busy  to  think 
of  aught  but  their  work.  Luella  made  improvements  in 
the  yard  and  garden,  and  Caleb  plowed  and  seeded  and 
planned  for  a  big  yield  in  the  four  years  to  come,  for  he 
said,  "I've  got  the  farm  tight  and  sure  for  five  years; 
this  year  I'll  seed,  in  the  other  years  I'll  harvest." 

"Perhaps  next  year  we  can  get  a  piano  for  Elsie," 
her  mother  said  a  little  wistfully.  "A  second-hand 
square  one  wouldn't  cost  more'n  a  hundred  dollars." 

"If  I  get  a  good  catch  with  the  timothy,  we'll  make  it 
sure  next  fall,"  said  her  father. 

Elsie  was  twelve  years  old  that  spring  and  lithe  and 
strong.   Her  father  called  her  pretty  as  a  girl  and  smart 
as  a  boy,  and  her  mother  said  she  was  so  careful  and 
thoughtful  that  she  always  felt  at  ease  when  the  younger 
children  were  with  Elsie.    She  fed  the  chickens  and 
tended  the  cattle,  but  the  colt  Gypsy  was  her  especial 
pet.    Many  love-tokens,  like  pats  and  lumps  of  sugar 
from  Elsie  and  rubbing  noses  and  soft  whinnyings 
from  Gypsy,  passed  between  them,  and  her  father 
promised  that  in  two  years  more,  when  Gypsy  would 
be  four  years  old  and  broken  to  the  harness,  Elsie 
should  drive  her  herself,  alone. 

Jack  Dorkins,  the  owner,  came  occasionally.  He 
had  an  expression  gray  and  dry  like  a  parasite,  and 
Caleb  was  always  glad  when  he  went  away. 

"I'm  glad  I've  got  writings  so,  if  Dorkins  goes  to 
making  trouble,  I  can  hold  him  right  down  to  his 
bargain,"  Caleb  said  one  day  to  his  wife. 

Luella  made  no  reply,  but  in  her  thoughts  there  was 
a  vague  feeling  of  anxiety. 

The  second  season  Caleb  laid  plans  for  a  big  crop, 
but  one  day  in  hoeing-time  the  hired  man  Jim  fell  into 
a  rage  and  quit.  Caleb  said  he  had  treated  him  square 
and  the  man  had  picked  the  quarrel  himself,  and  Luella 
said  he  would  have  to  mend  his  temper  if  he  were  to 
get  along  in  the  world,  but  Jim  went  to  the  next  town 
and  got  bigger  pay  working  for  a  man  who  had  been 
partner  with  Jack  Dorkins.  The  ill  luck  followed 
Caleb.  He  could  not  find  anyone  to  take  his  place. 
He  toiled  early  and  late,  and  Elsie  helped  and  some- 
times Luella,  but  the  work  piled  up  against  him.  and 
the  hay  was  ripening,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help 
harvest  it.  Inwardly  he  fretted  because  Jim  had  gone 
to  work  for  Jack  Dorkins'  partner,  and  thoughts  of 
dark  suspicion  of  Jack  Dorkins  would  go  chasing 
through  his  mind ;  and  because  every  night  his  body 
ached  with  weariness  the  dark  thoughts  grew  and 
rankled  the  more. 

One  day  Caleb  heard  of  a  man  in  the  next  town,  and 
,that  evening  he  drove  over  and  engaged  him  to  come 
on  the  morrow,  but  the  next  day  the   man  sent 
word  that  he  had  found  a  better  place  and  was 
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going  to  work  with  Jim  for  Jack  Dorkins'  partner. 
The  next  morning  Jack  Dorkins  came  and  demanded 
of  Caleb  why  he  was  not  cutting  the  hay.  Caleb,  being 
worn  with  anxiety  and  overwork,  gave  a  petulant  reply. 
Jack  Dorkins  flushed  dark,  and  raised  the  stick  that 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  said  a  nasty  word.  The 
sudden  sense  of  wrong  welled  up  in  Caleb,  his  face  grew 
white  and  his  eyes  dark,  his  clenched  fist  went  up  and 
out,  and  then  he  turned  and  went  into  the  house  to  his 
wife,  and  left  Jack  Dorkins  with  blood  upon  his  face. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Luella,  frightened  by  her  hus- 
band's look,  and  she  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  Jack 
Dorkins  going  home  across  the  fields.  Then  she  turned 
to  Caleb. 

"Caleb,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  pain  and  fear, 
"what  have  you  done?" 

His  wife's  look  and  tone  killed  the  passion  within 
him,  but  hardly  could  he  hold  himself  with  weariness 
and  pain,  and  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  lounge, 
and  turned  his  face  toward  the  wall. 

"Elsie,"  said  Luella,  turning  to  the  children  who  were 
looking  on,  "take  Midget  and  Johnny  and  go  and  see 
what  needs  at  the  barn,"  and  when  she  was  alone  with 
her  husband,  in  a  voice  full  of  a  woman's  love  and 
yearning,  she  said,  "Now  tell  me,  Caleb,  what  is  it? 
What  have  you  done  ?" 

"He  demanded  why  I  didn't  cut  the  hay,"  said  Caleb, 
all  weak  and  white,  "and  I  told  him  to  tell  the  reason 
himself,  and  he  said  what  would  make  an}'  man  mad, 
and  I  hit  him  on  the  jaw." 

"You  hit  him  !"  cried  his  wife. 

"Any  man  would,"  said  Caleb  doggedly.  "He  had  a 
stick  in  his  own  hand,  but  I  hit  him  first." 

"Orf,  Caleb,  what  if  he  should  turn  us  out !" 

"Turn  us  out?  He  can't  do  it.  I  made  him  give 
papers  for  five  years,  and  I've  got  the  law  to  fall  back 
upon." 

"The  law !  Oh,  man,  don't  you  see  the  law  is  agan 
you  now?    He's  got  the  law  agan  you." 

"No,  he  hain't,"  said  Caleb  doggedly.  "Any  man 
would  'a'  hit  him  if  he'd  sassed  him  like  that.  I'm 
glad  I  did  it,  and  I'll  do  it  again." 

In  the  strength  of  anger  he  arose  and  started  to  go 
out,  but  Luella  restrained  him,  fearful,  saying,  "Stop ! 
you  ain't  fit  to  work  to-day.  Take  the  team  and  carry 
the  calves  to  your  brother  Sim,  and  get  him  to  come 
back  with  you  and  help  cut  the  hay." 

"I  sha'n't  run  away.  I'm  going  out  to  work,"  said 
Caleb,  but  again  his  wife  restrained  him,  saying,  "You 
ain't  fit  to  work  nor  to  meet  anybody.  Go  and  rest  a 
day  and  get  Sim.  I  know  he'll  come  if  you  tell  him  all 
about  it." 

Caleb  listened  to  his  wife  and  went,  and  the  second 
day  he  would  come  back  with  help,  and  Luella  and  Elsie 
would  do  the  chores  while  he  was  away. 

It  was  before  noon  that  Jack  Dorkins  came  and  a 
man  with  him,  and  he  had  not  washed  the  blood  from 
off  his  face. 

"Where  is  Field?"  he  demanded. 

"He's  gone  away,"  said  Luella  curtly,  for  the  sight 
of  his  face  made  her  fearful  and  angry. 

Jack  Dorkins  and  the  man  turned  and  went  out 
beside  the  field,  where  stood  the  grass  full  grown  and 
dry  that  should  have  been  cut  a  week  ago.  Luella  saw 
them  there,  and  she  would  have  gone  and  told  them 
that  Caleb  would  return  the  second  day  with  help  to 
cut  the  hay,  but  that  the  blood  upon  his  face  made  her 
afraid. 

That  evening,  when  Elsie  and  her  mother  were  in 
the  barn,  Johnny  Hicks  came  and  told  them  that  he  had 
heard  Jack  Dorkins  telling  his  father  that  afternoon 
that  Field  was  not  doing  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  going  to  start  to  get  him  out 
and  harvest  the  crop  himself. 

After  he  had  gone,  poor  worn-out  Mrs.  Field  broke 
down  completely,  and  sank  down  on  a  pile  of  hay.  and 


poured  forth  her  woes,  saying,  "He  did  it  on  purpose,] 
he  did  it  on  purpose  so  he  could  get  the  law  agan 
us,  and  get  us  out,  and  have  all  we've  worked  for  this! 
last  year.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  have  anything! 
anyway,  the  more  we  earn,  the  more  there'll  be  to] 
pounce  on  us  and  get  it  away,"  and  the  overwrought  j 
woman  swayed  to  and  fro,  moaning,  "There  ain't  any 
use  trying  to  work  and  have  anything  anyway." 

"We  must  get  word  to  Papa,"  said  Elsie,  coming  to| 
her ;  but  her  mother  only  moaned,  "We  can't,  it's  too 
far  to  walk,  and  he's  got  the  horses,  and  we  hain't  any 
telephone,  and  the  neighbors  won't  help,  because  Dorkins 
has  been  all  'round  and  showed  his  face,  and  they  think 
Caleb's  done  something  awful." 
"-    "I  can  go  with  Gypsy,"  said  Elsie. 

"No,  you  can't,  you  can't."  said  her  mother  quickly. 

"Yes  I  can,  too,"  said  the  girl  determinedly.  "She's] 
three  years  old  and  she's  been  harnessed  twice,  and 
she'll  do  anything  I  want,  and  I  never'll  get  my  piano 
if  I  don't,"  and  Elsie's  lip  trembled,  and  she  would  have 
cried  herself  if  she  had  not  been  so  intent  on  driving 
Gypsy. 

"She'd  run  away,  and  throw  you  out,  and  break  thej 
harness,  and  smash  the  cart,  and  you  might  meet  an 
automobile,  and  then  you'd  surely  get  killed,"  said  her  • 
mother,  gaining  cheer  in  cataloguing  dangers. 

"No,  I  won't  either,"  said  Elsie,  "and  I  can  go  the] 
hill  road,  and  then  I  won't  meet  automobiles.    Now  I'm 
going  to  catch  her  and  put  on  the  harness." 

With  gentle  pats  and  lumps  of  sugar  Elsie  so  cajoled! 
Gypsy  that  she  quietly  submitted  to  being  harnessed  and 
hitched  to  the  cart,  and  triumphantly  Elsie  climbed  in. 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  to  have  you  go,"  said  her  mother 
tearfully. 

"See  how  quiet  she  is,"  said  the  girl.  "I  know  I  can 
drive  her  all  right." 

"You  must  be  sure  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  every  minute, 
and  put  on  your  jacket  before  you  start,  and  here's  the 
best  whip." 

The  shadow  of  the  whip  and  the  waiting  made  Gypsy 
restive,  and  she  dashed  out  of  the  yard  with  Elsie's 
mother  calling  after,  "Look  out  for  the  automobiles,  and 
be  sure  and  go  the  hill  road." 

Elsie  was  too  intent  on  her  enterprise  to  hear.  At 
first  Gypsy  went  quietly.  Then  on  a  down  grade  she 
broke  into  a  run.  Elsie  braced  herself  in  the  swaying 
cart  and  clung  to  the  reins.  She  narrowly  escaped 
collision  with  a  passing  team,  but  kept,  in  the  road  until 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  hill  Gypsy  suddenly  stopped  and 
looked  around,  as  if  to  ask  how  much  longer  this  thing 
was  going  to  last.  Then  Elsie  unchecked  her  and  le". 
her  rest  and  browse.  The  daylight  was  now  gone,  the 
fireflies  flitted  and  the  young  moon  glimmered  through 
the  roadside  trees.  The  stillness  was  broken  only  b\ 
the  hum  of  an  insect  or  the  cry  of  a  bird.  Elsie  never 
before  had  been  out  alone  in  the  night,  and  she  clung 
to  Gypsy  as  if  for  protection.  Then  she  stopped  to 
think  where  she  was,  and  saw  that  she  had  missed  the 
turn  and  taken  the  automobile  road. 

"Gypsy,"  she  cried  as  she  clung  around  her  neck, 
"we're  in  a  very  bad  scrape.  We  are  on  the  automobile 
road,  and  I  promised  Mama  I'd  take  the  other;  but  if 
one  comes  along,  you  won't  be  frightened  and  ge: 
cranky,  will  you?" 

Under  the  influence  of  Elsie's  soothing  voice  and 
touch,  Gypsy  looked  very  quiet  and  sober,  and  doubt- 
less she  had  good  intentions.  Presently  they  bo  h  were 
rested  and  started  on.  The  lights  of  the  houses  were 
now  out,  and  the  watch-dogs  barked  as  they  passed. 
For  a  while  Gypsy  walked  slowly,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  toss  her  head  and  look  around,  when  a  steer, 
suddenly  crashing  through  the  near-by  underbrush, 
startled  her  into  a  run,  and  she  dashed  down  the  road 
with  Elsie's  hand  firm  on  the  reins.  At  this  moment 
there  was  a  rumbling  noise,  a  weird  trumpet  blast,  and 
from  around  a  curve  two  balls  [concluded  on  page  341 


tor  a  tew  seconds 


ds  she  sat  half  stunned  beside  the  road  " 
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The  Home  Interests'  Club 

The  Present-Day  Problem  of  Married  Women  and  Money 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


PRIL  is  the  loveliest  child  of  the  year.  With  her 
sudden  changes  of  mood,  her  sunbeams  and 
showers  and  the  swift  rushing  of  her  exultant 
life,  April  is  the  symbol  of  the  youth  of  the  world. 
Helen  Hunt,  in  an  exquisite  poem,  spoke  of  the 
_  sweet  uncalendared  spring  rain,  and  often  as  the 
drops  fall  and  the  sun  shines  through  them  we  think  again  of  a 
beautiful  verse  in  an  old  song,  a  song  written  ages  before  the 
Christian  era:  "For  lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  and  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  has  come." 

On  an  April  day  there  was  a  full  meeting  of  the  Home 
Interests'  Club.  Older  members  who  had  been  house-bound 
during  the  cold  weather,  coming  back  to  take  their  places,  new 
members  enrolling  themselves,  and  everybody  on  the  qui  vive 
for  the  consideration  of  a  subject  that  makes  a  practical  appeal 
to  women  married  and  single. 

Shall  the  Wife  Be  a  Wage-Earner? 

The  first  contribution  to  the  meeting  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Madison,  who  stated  the  case  in  a  few  emphatic  words.  "The 
home,"  she  said,  "cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without  an 
income.  This  we  concede  at  once.  On  the  farm  there  is  less 
occasion  for  the  constant  spending  of  ready  money,  than  in 
the  village,  town  or  city,  where  supplies  must  be  continually 
bought  and  brought  in  from  the  outside.  Still,  the  farm  itself 
must  rest  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  question  of  the  wife's  privilege 
to  be  a  wage-earner  is  not  very  different  in  its  aspects  whether 
she  live  in  the  country  or  in  town.  Is  it  a  question  of  con- 
venience merely  or  of  justice  or  of  the  permanent  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  family?  Last  month  we  talked  of  domestic 
finance  in  a  general  way.  This  month  we  shall  touch  upon  a 
particular  phase,  a  phase  about  which  most  of  us  have  definite 
opinions." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  next  speaker,  a  fine  intellectual-looking 
woman  with  a  serenity  of  manner  and  ease  of  attitude  that 
were  attractive,  "if  I  take  the  initiative  in  our  discussion.  I 
have  observed  in  this  club  that  there  is  frequently  an  embarrass- 
ing pause  in  the  early  part  of  our  meeting  very  much  like  the 
silent  waiting  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  mid,-week 
meeting  of  the  church.  After  the  opening  exercises,  when  the 
pastor  sits  down,  leaving  the  prayer-meeting  at  the  disposal 
of  the  congregation,  nobody  wants  to  speak  first.  I  made  up 
my  mind  before  I  came  that  I  would  speak  first  to-day  if  I 
could.  I  think  I  have  something  to  say,  and  whether  you  agree 
with  me  or  not,  several  of  you  will  have  something  to  say  when 
I  sit  down.  Let  me  give  you  a  leaf  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence. Before  my  marriage«I  held  the  position  of  buyer  for  a 
large  book  and  stationery  store  in  New  York.  The  firm  paid 
me  liberally,  sent  me  to  Europe  every  summer  to  make  selec- 
tions and  gave  me  their  confidence  to  an  extent  that  was 
complimentary  to  my  judgment  and  business  ability.  I  was 
able  to  put  something  by  each  year  in  the  savings  bank,  but 
on  marrying  I  made  over  my  entire  little  capital  to  an  invalid 
sister.  I  do  not  mind  saying  to  you  who  are  here,  because  I 
know  I  am  not  alone  in  my  situation,  that,  although  we  live 
in  a  beautiful  home,  though  I  ride  in  a  motor-car  and  wear 
expensive  clothing,  I  literally  have  not  the  control  of  a  single 
dollar.  Whatever  I  buy  goes  on  a  charge  account.  My  husband 
looks  over  the  bills  and  blue  pencils  here  and  there,  before 
paying  them,  whatever  he  regards  as  an  unnecessary  purchase. 
If  I  am  out  of  postage  stamps,  I  must  ask  him  to  bring  them 
home  for  me,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  do  not  have  to 
patronize  the  electric  railway,  as  I  never  have  small  change. 
If  to-day  I  could  take  my  old  position  and  earn  my  old  salary, 
I  should  be  a  much  happier  woman,  and  my  husband,  little  as 
he  dreams  it,  would  be  a  happier  man.  I  am  rusting  daily, 
losing  heart  because  I  am  spending  my  time  to  poor  advantage 
and  also  because  I  am  not  respected  by  my  children  or  servants 
as  I  might  be  if  I  were  not  so  evidently  a  dependent." 

Another  Woman's  View 

"I  endorse  every  word  that  has  been  said."  The  little  lady 
who  now  spoke  was  well  known  in  the  community.  She  had 
been  a  kindergartner  and  had  successfully  started  the  wee  ones 
of  the  neighborhood.  Several  years  before  she  had  become 
the  wife  of  the  head  bookkeeper  in  a  woolen  mill.  As  few 
affairs  are  secrets  among  neighbors,  the  amount  of  her  hus- 
band's salary  was  pretty  well  known.  Everyone  knew,  also, 
that  Mr.  X.  spent  money  lavishly  on  his  personal  indulgences, 
while  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  very  little  money  passed 
through  the  hands  of  his  wife.  She  did  not  tell  anyone  there 
that  she  never  had  hired  help  except  for  a  little  while  after  the 
coming  of  a  new  baby,  but  there  was  not  a  woman  present  who 

'  required  information  on  that  point.  Mrs.  X.,  a  frail  little  body, 
had  been  seen  to  shovel  snow  and  break  paths  during  the  winter, 
and  had  hung  out  her  washing  in  plain  view  on  freezing  days, 
took  care  of  her  own  furnace  and  scrubbed  not  merely  her  front 
door-steps,  but  the  steps  of  her  cellar.  Mr.  X.  was  a  good 
fellow  among  men,  declared  that  he  must  appear  well  dressed 
for  business  reasons,  and  for  the  same  reasons  never  hesitated  to 
subscribe  liberally  for  any  public  object.  He  was  popular  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  there  were  not  a  few  husbands  who  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  treat  their  wives  as  he  treated  his,  and 

-  women  held  him  in  no  little  contempt.  When  a  man  has  money 
to  spend  for  manicuring,  it  does  not  seem  fair  that  a  man's 
wife  should  personally  clean  the  cellar.  Mrs.  X.  went  on  to 
say  that  she  looked  back  with  longing  to  the  days  when  she 
taught,  and  she  declared  her  intention  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
accept  a  vacancy  and  again  practise  her  profession  of  teaching. 
"I  have  decided  to  do  this,"  she  said,  "for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  I  can  earn  enough  money  to  pay  for  hired  help  all 
the  time,  my  home  will  not  suffer  and  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
the  children  a  much  better  start  than  they  can  have  when  their 
mother  is  wearied  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  and  the  last 
edge  of  her  nerves  by  doing  work  too  hard  for  her,  work,  too, 
that  could  be  as  well  done  by  a  strong  young  woman  who  could 
be  installed  as  housemaid."  ° 

Divided  Interests 

"May  there  not  be  reefs  and  shoals  against  which  we  should 
guard?"  said  the  doctor's  wife.  "I  am  perhaps  not  the  one 
who  should  protest  against  wage-earning  on  the  part  of  a  wife, 
having  had  only  the  most  agreeabk  experience  myself.  I  keep 
my  husband's  books,  send  out  the  monthly  bills,  receive  pay- 
ments as  they  come  in,  receipting  for  them  and  depositing  the 
money  in  the  bank.    The  doctor  is  so  busy  that  he  is  glad  to 


be  relieved  of  all  financial  care,  and  we  are,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  partners.  The  spending  is  my  share,  or  shall  I 
say  the  administration?  The  doctor  and  I  are  in  perfect  agree- 
ment on  everything  that  concerns  our  business,  and  if  he  is 
rapidly  rising  in  his  profession,  as  I  am  sure  he  is,  I  modestly 
take  a  little  credit  to  myself,  for  in  our  home  there  is  no  division 
of  interests.  It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  earn  money.  I  do 
much  better  for  my  good  man  by  taking  care  of  what  he  earns. 
Every  wife  surely  has  enough  to  do  in  being  a  home-maker, 
without  adding  to  her  many  occupations  that  of  carrying  on  a 
business  within  her  doors  or  outside  of  them.  Understand  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  perquisites  that  fall  to  the  farmer's 
wife.  The  money  for  butter  and  eggs  belongs  to  her  by  tradi- 
tional right,  just  as  the  wedding  fees  are  always  handed  over 
by  the  minister  to  his  wife.  My  daughter  Sue  tells  me  that 
she  has  resolved  to  marry  only  a  minister  or  a  doctor.  She 
thinks  it  must  be  very  nice  to  have  these  windfalls.  She  com- 
plains at  times  that  daddy  always  sends  her  to  mother  when 
she  is  in  need  of  money,  and  she  does  not  regard  mother  as 
the  open-handed  being  daddy  would  be  if  he  held  the  purse. 
What  I  want  to  say,  if  I  can  make  myself  understood,  is  that 
there  should  be  community  of  interest  in  every  home." 

A  Danger-Signal 

"Speaking  of  reefs,"  said  Mrs.  Elderbury,  "there  is  a  danger 
that  some  of  you  young  women  apparently  overlook.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  wife  and  husband,  where  the  wife,  being 
specially  gifted  or  endowed  with  genius,  eclipses  her  husband 
and  sets  him  at  a  disadvantage  by  earning  more  money  than  he 
does.  Perhaps  she  is  an  author  and  writes  charming  fiction 
which  she  sells  to  the  magazines.  A  bright  thought  comes  to  her, 
she  shuts  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  after  a  day  or  two  of 
steady  work  finishes  her  story  and  despatches  it  to  the  editor 
with  whom  she  is  a  favorite.  She  understands  that  the  arrival 
of  her  story  will  be  hailed  with  delight  in  the  office  of  the 
magazine.  Before  the  week  ends,  the  mail  will  bring  her  a 
satisfactory  check.  By  twenty-four  hours  or  forty-eight  hours 
of  work  she  may  secure  as  large  a  sum  as  a  very  capable  hus- 
band in  an  ordinary  situation  can  earn  in  a  month.  The 
temptation  on  his  part  is  to  discouragement  or  inertia.  If 
Marie  can  earn  so  much  at  so  little  cost  to  herself,  why  shall 
not  Francois  do  less  himself  and  lean  on  her?  I  know  more 
than  one  family  in  which  a  gifted  bread-winning  wife  has 
reversed  the  proper  order  of  things  and  atrophied  the  bread- 
winning  powers  of  her  husband.  You  will  say  that  one  cannot 
expect  celibacy  and  spinsterhood  on  the  part  of  a  man  and 
woman  who  love  one  another  merely  because  the  woman  is  to 
go  on  earning  money  in  her  own  way.  I  have  seen  the  happiest 
results  where  husband  and  wife  remained  true  comrades  while 
both  were  wage-earners,  but  the  instances  have  been  exceptional. 
Two  artists,  two  poets,  two  whose  work  complements  one 
another,  may  do  very  well  by  continuing  their  individual  occu- 
pations, but  generally  speaking  it  is  not  the  happiest  nor  the 
most  ideal  existence.  Sometimes  rivalry  creeps  in.  Neither  is 
willing  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  work  of  the  other.  This 
state  of  affairs,  too,  is  apt  to  be  interfered  with  if  children  are 
born  to  the  pair.  It  works  very  well  so  long  as  they  remain 
childless,  but  is  hardly  well  suited  to  the  ordinary  family. 

In  Summing  Up 

"One  thoughtful  woman  said  women  find  it  hard  to  forget 
the  personal  equation.  We  are  very  apt  to  look  at  facts  as  they 
are  related  to  ourselves.  We  have  not  enough  breadth.  I  look 
upon  woman  as  the  equal  of  man.  A  woman  presiding  over 
her  home  as  wife  and  mother  is  entitled  to  support.  She 
ought  not  to  feel  obliged  to  take  care  of  her  home,  adding  to 
her  daily  work  another  which  falls  upon  broader  shoulders  and 
tougher  sinews  than  hers.  If  it  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  earn 
a  little  pin-money,  and  she  can  do  it  without  sacrificing  anything 
material  to  the  comfort  of  her  daily  life,  the  privilege  should 
not  be  denied  her.  The  wife  who  can  paint  a  picture  or  write 
a  story  may  do  so,  I  fancy,  without  invading  her  husband's 
self-respect,  if  he  be  the  right  kind  of  man,  and  she  may  secure 
the  needed  time  for  herself  by  paying  out  of  her  own  earnings 
the  wages  of  one  or  two  extra  maids.  There  ought  to  be  a  fixed 
understanding  in  such  a  case  about  the  limitations  and  obliga- 
tions of  both  sides." 

Another  speaker  gave  it  as  her  conviction  that  if  a  man  were 
crippled  or  ill  or  otherwise  infirm,  or  if  he  had  a  knack  for 
housekeeping  superior  to  that  of  his  wife,  he  might  stay  at 
home  and  let  her  earn  the  support  of  both.  There  could  be 
no  possible  objection  to  this,  she  thought,  if  the  husband  were 
an  invalid  and  the  wife  strong  and  well.  The  able-bodied  com- 
rade of  either  sex  should  be  the  one  to  bear  the  heavier  load. 
Somebody  laughingly  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any  man 
could  be  a  better  housekeeper  than  any  woman.  The  speaker 
told  the  story  of  a  couple  whom  she  had  intimately  known.  The 
wife  was  a  pretty,  dainty  and  inefficient  person.  Her  husband 
not  only  earned  a  good  income  as  superintendent  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  his  county,  but  every  day  prepared  the  break- 
fast in  the  morning  and  the  supper  at  night,  and  always  cut 
out  the  children's  frocks  and,  in>  reality,  had  a  finger  in  every 
pie.  This  wonderful  man  might  have  taken  a  prize  for  bread- 
making.  He  combined  in  himself  the  best  qualities  of  both 
sexes. 

When  a  little  ripple  of  amusement  awakened  by  the  mention 
of  this  angelic  and  exceptional  husband  had  died  away,  the 
discussion  of  the  afternoon  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  last 
speaker  was  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  She  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  by  saying  that  the  one  thing  most 
to  be  sought  in  every  case  was  the  permanence  of  the  family 
bond  and  the  contentment  of  every  member  of  a  household  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  As  a  rule,  she  doubted  whether 
women  who  were  mothers  as  well  as  wives,  should  enlist  in 
the  ranks  of  wage-earners.  She  thought  they  could  not  do  this 
without  incurring  the  peril  of  neglecting  children  in  the  most  im- 
pressionable period  of  life.  She  could  see  no  reason  why  the  child- 
less wife  should  refrain  from  earning  money  if  she  so  wished. 

Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 


It  isn't  just  the  thing  to  tell  a  boy  or  girl  that  life  on  the 
farm  is  all  sunshine,  all  brightness,  all  happiness.  That  is  not 
true  of  anything  in  the  world;  but  you  can  be  honest  and  say 
that  there  are  just  as  many  things  to  cheer,  comfort  and  bless 
right  on  the  old  place  as  anywhere. .  What  is  in  the  heart  tells 
the  story.  When  the  heart  is  right,  all  is  right,  no  matter 
where  you  are.  E.  L.  Vincent. 
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Wonderful  New  Light 


\  Nothingelselike it— madebytho 
1  Standard  Vacuum  Gas  Machine* 

a  97  per  cent  ordinary  air; Cheapest,, 
.g^eafeBt,  most  hygienic  for  bght- 
jting,  heatine  and  cooking.  All 
|  conveniences   of  city  gas  m 

,  '  country  homes;  Cost  less  than 

per  1000  cubic  feet.— LATENT  IN- 
_  VENTION— Non-poisonous,  non-asphyx- 
'latine,  inexplosive  and  inodorous.   Gas  to 
light  with.  Gas  to  cook  with, Gas  to  heat  wat- 
er for  bath ,  Gas  for  laundry  purposes— no  ashea. 
no  dirt,  no  coal  or  wood  to  handle— Fuel  gas  for  manufact- 
uring: purposes,  and  lighting  of  towns  a  specialty.  Detail* 
and  folder  free— high  clasa.  big  proposition  for  live  agents* 

The  Standard  Gillett  Light  Co.  n 

39  W.  Michigan  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES— i 


Save  28.00  to  $22.00  on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 


Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
Hyou  can  buy^them  at  such  low,  un- 
"heard-of  Factory  Prices ?  THIRTY 
SATS  FREE  TKIAL  BEFORE  YOU 
BUY.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything; ever  produced. 
SEND   POSTAL    TODA1  FOB 
i  OCR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 
^OOWMSTOYMACTORY^ 


AGENTS -S 45 °s  A  WEEK 
ENDETS 


_  .  >[Jo"t  Throw  I 


Mend  all  leaks  instantly  in  graniteware,  hot  water  bags,  tin,  copper, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  No  beat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can 
use  them.  Fit  any  surface.  Smooth.  Sample  box,  10c.  Complete  box, 
asatd.  sizes,  25c,  postpaid.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  live  agents.  Write 

today.       CoUette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  148,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Earns  Its  Cost  In  a  Month — 

Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Real  household  economy  is  possible 
only  when  you  have  in  the  kitchen  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

Makes  possible  tempting  dishes  at 
low  cost — saves  left-overs. 

The  one  right  cutting  principle  — 
four-bladed  steel  knife  revolving 
against  the  inner  surface  of  a 
perforated  steel  plate.  Does  not 
mangle — cuts  like  shears.  Parts 
interchangeable — tinned,  cannot 
rust 

Also  indispensable  at  farm  killing  time — 
to  grind  sausage  meat,  etc. 
Price,  $1.75  and  upward. 

All  Enterprise  articles 
—  Fruit  Presses, 
Cherry  Stoners, 
Sausage  Staf- 
fers, Sad  Irons, 
etc.  —  made 
last 

Send  4c  in  sin  nips 
for  our  economy- 
recipe  hook  h 

"The, 
Enterprising 
Housekeeper.'* 

THE  ENTEBPB1SE 
MFG.  CO.  OF  M. 
Dept.  71. 
Philadelphia 
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If  it  un't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


The  convenience  and  simplicity 
of  the 

KODAK 

as  compared  with  a  plate  camera 
would  make  it  worth  while  even 
if  the  pictures  were  no  better — 

but  tkey  are. 

Kodaks  load  and  unload  in  day- 
light with  film  cartridges  that  weigh 
ounces  where  glass  plates  weigh 
pounds. 

Kodak  Films  are  superior  to  plates 
for  hand  camera  work,  not  merely 
because  they  are  light  and  non-break- 
able, but  also  because,  chemically 
they  are  made  to  exactly  meet  the 
harsh  lighting  conditions  which  the 
amateur  encounters. 

By  the  Kodak  system  no  dark- 
room is  required  for  any  part  of  the 
work,  not  even  for  developing  as  any- 
body can,  without  previous  exper- 
ience, develop  films  perfectly  with  a 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  and  get  better 
negatives  than  are  possible  by  the 
old  dark-room  method. 

The  Kodak  system  gives  the  ama- 
teur the  widest  possible  latitude  in 
the  finishing  of  his  pictures  :  He  may 
use  the  daylight  tank  system,  the 
dark-room  method  or  mail  his  films 
to  some  professional  finisher.  It's 
just  as  he  chooses. 

Kodaks  $5.00  and  up.  Catalogue  free  at 
the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
382  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 

A   Plea   for   the  Garden 

By  William  Joh  nson 


A  NO  SALESWOMEN  EARN  FROM  S10O0 
TO  S5000  A  YEAR  AND  THEIR  EXPENSES. 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  an  expert  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks,  and  OUT  Free 

Employment  Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure 
a  good  position,  where  you  can  earn  good 
wages  while  you  learn  Practical  Salesmanship. 
If  yon  want  to  enter  the  best  paid,  most  independ- 
ent profession  in  the  world,  write  today  for  our 
handsome  free  catalog,  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip,"  also  testimo- 
nial letters  from  a  thousand  students  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positions;  list  of  positions  now  open  and  full  particulars 
of  the  special  offer  we  are  now  making  new  students. 

Address  our  nearest  office,  Dept.  184 
NATIONAL     SALESMEN'S    TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO,  NEW. YORK,  KANSAS  CITY,  SEATTLE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  TORONTO 


ONCE  there  was  a  hired  man  who 
said  he  sometimes  got  so  inter- 
ested in  the  chores  that  he  forgot 
to  milk  the  cows.  Somewhat 
similarly  there  is  an  occasional  farmer 
who  gets  so  interested  in  his  crops  that 
he  forgets  about  the  garden.  Maybe  his 
wife  has  visions  of  crisp  lettuce  and 
sugary  peas,  and  asks  him  to  plow  the 
garden  so  she  can  plant  it. 

She  is  apt  to  get  a  reply  tuned  like  this : 
"Plow  the  garden !  Great  snakes,  Mary, 
where's  my  time  to  think  of  gardens  ?  See 
all  that  land  to  get  ready,  all  that  grain  to 
sow?  Notice  any  extra  days  stuck  in  the 
calendar  this  spring  for  monkeying  with 
gardens  ?"  And  he  hurries  out  to  the  field 
as  though  delay  were  the  unpardonable 
sin. 

The  garden?  Oh,  it  gets  plowed  after 
a  while,  dragged  and  planted;  probably 
comes  up  and  worries  along  until  real 
hot  weather  strikes  it,  then  the  few 
vegetables  that  succeeded  in  adapting 
themselves  to  an  eleventh-hour  prepara- 
tion are  worn  out  trying  to  get  down  to 
sea-level  for  moisture. 

But  there  are  farm  gardens  good  to 
look  at,  clean  kept  and  well  cared  for, 
long  rows  and  generous  beds  of  every- 
thing the  soil  and  climate  will  favor.  And 
how  such  a  garden  does  set  a  farm  off. 
It  gives  it  an  individuality.  Looking  at  it, 
you  are  convinced 
that  here  is  a  man 
farming  because  it 
is  his  work,  not 
merely  working 
because  it  is  his 
farm.  The  farmer 
and  his  family 
surely  deserve  the 
cream  of  life.  In- 
telligent work  is 
the  separator  from 
which  it  comes, 
and  the  farmer 
who  neglects  giv- 
ing a  few  turns 
for  the  sake  of  a 
good  garden  will 
get  less  of  that 
cream  than  his 
wiser  neighbor 
who  flaunts  a  gar- 
den in  the  face 
of  his  living  ex- 
penses. 

The  grain-fields 
are  Nature's  smile, 
but  the  garden  is 

!  the  dimple  in  her 

\  chin.    Aside  from 

j  being  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  fam- 
ily appetite,  there 

I  are  more  real  wonders  in  a  well-kept  gar- 
den than  in  any  museum  on  earth.  Next 
time  some  trouble  sets  its  claw  into  your 
soul,  stud}'  some  of  them  out  by  way  of 


forgetfulness.  Fuss  .  around  your  plant 
pets  a  bit,  pull  a  weed  here,  stir  the  soil 
a  little  there — and  think.  In  five  minutes 
you  will  move  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
your  way  will  stretch  out  across  the  to- 
morrows, clear  as  it  ever  did.  Try  it  and 
see.  The  man  who  could  look  down  a  row 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  smooth  as  velvet,  red 
as  the  flush  of  life,  and  hang  onto  a 
worry  is  queerly  built.  There  is  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  enticing  fruit  to 
contemplate;  a  miracle  is  laid  before  our 
eyes.  "Huh !"  some  skeptic  may  say. 
"Like  to  know  where  the  miracle  is;  just 
plant  the  seed,  lay  on  the  care  and  you  get 
the  goods.    It  just  grows,  that's  all." 

Sure,  it  just  grows,  but  growth  is  too 
large  a  word  to  fling  lightly.  A  tangle 
of  law  and  force  lays  behind  it  that  our 
keenest  wits  cannot  entirely  fathom. 
Where  were  those  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables  when  you  plowed  the  garden  ? 
Locked  in  tiny  seeds  and  soil-grains,  scat- 
tered through  air,  water  and  sunshine. 
Growth  called  them  together,  wove  the 
food  we  need  in  a  beauty  we  should  love, 
and  scatters  it  in  any  corner  the  man  with 
the  hoe  and  seed-packet  may  indicate. 

The  garden  adds  a  finishing  touch  to 
the  farm's  appearance.  Sometimes  when 
the  green  cucumbers  tempt  us  too  far,  we 
may  think  the  finishing  touch  is  a  bit  too 
personal,  but  facts  to  the  front,  the  farm 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  haft*. 
Promotes    a   ltrxurimt  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Beetore  G-riy 
Hair  to  its  YouthXul  Color, 

Prevents  hair  falling:. 

50c.  and  SLOP  at  Druggists. 
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Parrle  tnr  1  fir»  Different  sorts,  gold 
vaiOS  lOr  I  W>  Birthday,  Greeting, 
Embossed,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  for  10c.  stamps  or 
coin.  HOPKJKS'  NOV.  CO.,  Dept.  38, Belleville,  111. 


The  Perfect  Baker 


Boss 
Oven 


You  can  see 
the  flame 
through  these 
Mica  peep- 
holes 


See  Your  Baking  Without 
Opening  the  Oven  Door 

TThe  Boss  Oven  fits  on  top  of  your  oil,  gas- 
oline or  gas  stove.  You  can  watch  your  bak- 
ing without  opening  the  door,  without  chilling 
or  jarring,  and  without  stooping.  When 
roasting,  you  can  see  just  when  to  baste. 

You  can  turn  the  Boss  Oven  at  any  angle 
so  that  the  glass  in  door  faces  you.  The 
glass  is  guaranteed  not  to  break  from  heat  or  to 
steam  up.  Be  sure  you  see  the  name  "Boss" 
on  the  front.  260,000  now  in  use.  It  is  made 
in  three  sizes  and  heats  in  two  minutes. 

Write  today  for  the  free  illustrated 
Boss  Recipe  Book,  which  shows  all  the 
new  oven  styles  and  gives  16  pages  of  new 
recipes  with  6  pages  of  cooking  and  serving 
helps.  Address  The  Huenefeld  Co.,  3500 
k  Straight  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  sale  by  all  good  dealers 

Tke  Oven.  with,  t  ke  Window 


of  garden  at  which  passers-by  will  stop  to  look 


with  a  good  garden  makes  one  with  the 
other  kind  look  like  strawberries  without 
cream.  I  passed  two  farms  in  particular 
last  summ,er  which  emphasized  that  fact. 


Both  were  attractive  farms  in  general, 
with  neat  fences,  fields  and  buildings. 
But  one  of  them  had  a  pronounced  garden 
success  laid  out  along  the  road,  while  on 
the  other,  a  weedy  failure  was  squeezed 
into  an  obscure  corner.  That  latter  farm 
had  more  pretentious  buildings  and  bore 
every  other  indication  of  thrift  and  indus- 
try, but  somehow  they  did  not  create  as 
pleasant  an  impression  as  the  other  farm 
did.  That  little  weedy  patch  was  a  mar- 
ring factor.  The  other  garden  with  its 
straight,  clean  rows  pleased  the  eye.  The 
plainer  buildings  back  of  it  looked  better, 
to  me  at  least,  than  the  more  stately  ones 
did :  the  farm  was  a  neat  whole,  nothing 
overlooked.  A  mental  picture  was  aroused 
of  a  painstaking,  genial  owner,  who  was 
after  bigger  things  in  life  than  just  board 
and  clothes.  The  mental  picture  of  the 
other  owner  was  different,  just  a  good 
farmer  who  stuck  to  his  farming,  never 
losing  five  minutes  for  a  garden  or  any 
kindred  frivolity — take  care  of  them  when 
there  was  nothing  on  hand  that  had  a 
ready  money  look.  Are  the  pictures  true? 
Yes,  in  this  case  and  in  many  more. 

So  do  not  neglect  your  garden.  People 
are  measuring  you  to  an  extent  by  the  size 
and  quality  of  it.  Straws— and  gardens — 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  Take 
time  to  prepare  a  good  piece  of  land;  a 
half-acre  is  plenty'  for  an  ordinary  family. 

Lay  it  out  in  a 
long  strip  that  may 
be  worked  without 
turning.  Plant  the 
stuff  so  that  a 
horse  -  cultivator 
may  be  used.  One 
of  those  hand-cul- 
tivators with  seed- 
ing-attachment  is 
a  handy  invest- 
ment. It  does  the 
hoe's  work  in  a 
fraction  of  the 
time,  and  plants 
may  be  worked 
with  it  consider- 
ably before  the 
horse  -  cultivating 
stage.  This  early 
work  is  what  con- 
n  e  c  t  s  a  garden 
with  the  table  at 
an  early  date.  That 
is  what  you  want. 
Those  hot  days 
ahead  will  come 
easier  if  your 
blood  is  cooled 
with  crisp,  fresh 
vegetables.  You 
will  go  to  your 
work  with  a  snap 
and  a  swing  that  will  leave  finished  jobs 
behind  you  at  a  lively  clip. 

You  want  the  kind  of  garden  at  which 
passers-by  will  stop  to  look  in  admiration. 


The   Household  Department 

Conducted   by   the   Fireside  Editor 


Bread-Raising  Cabinet 

By  Archibald  Owen 

THE  bread-raising  cabinet,  shown 
below,  will  prove  its  worth  to  the 
thrifty  housewife  who  prides  herself 
in  being  a  good  bread-maker,  if  she  is 
willing  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  cabinet  is 
simply  a  box  large  enough  to  admit  the 
pan  containing  the  sponge.  It  is  heated 
by  a  hot  brick  which  has  been  previously7 
heated  on  the  stove.  A  thermometer, 
which  hangs  on  the  inside,  enables  the 


operator  to  maintain  a  steady  and  uniform 
heat  at  all  times.  The  cabinet  is  simple  in 
construction  and  can  readily  be  made  by 
any  boy  who  is  handy  with  the  tools,  or, 
if  a  carpenter  is  employed  to  make  it,  the 
cost  will  not  be  great. 

The  material  required  to  construct  the 
cabinet  can  be  secured  from  store-boxes, 
which  are  always  free  for  the  asking.  The 
size  of  the  cabinet  shown  in  the  illustra- 


tion is  twenty-one  inches  square  by  twenty 
inches  deep  (inside  measurements). 

Fig.  I.  is  a  sectional  view  and  is  almost 
self-explanatory.  AA  are  the  sides,  B  the 
bottom  and  C  the  lid,  or  top.  D  is  a  shelf 
on  which  the  bread-raiser  (J)  rests;  it  is 
placed  four  inches  above  the  bottom  (B). 
This  shelf  is  made  of  slats  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide  by  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick;  they  are  placed  one  and  one-half 
inches  apart.  F  is  the  thermometer  used 
to  register  the  temperature  inside  the 
cabi.iet.  G  is  the  thermometer  window. 
It  is  simply  a  slot,  the  size  of  the  ther- 
mometer, cut  in  the  side  (A).  A  piece 
of  window-glass  should  be  fastened  over 
this  slot  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escap- 
ing. Drive  a  small  nail  above  this  slot, 
and  hang  the  thermometer  on  it,  with  face 
outward.  H  is  the  brick  which  furnishes 
the  heat  for  the  cabinet.  This  brick 
should  be  heated  before  starting  to  mix 
the  sponge.  If  preferable,  a  flatiron  may- 
be used  instead  of  the  brick.  I  is  the 
opening  for  entering  brick;  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  allow  the  brick  to  enter 
freely.  J  is  the  bread-raiser  containing 
the  sponge. 

Fig.  II.  shows  a  perspective  view  of 
cabinet.  A  is  the  thermometer-window. 
B  is  the  opening  for  entering  hot  brick. 

Fig.  III.  shows  a  slide  for  handling  the 
hot  brick.   For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  this 


slide  is  not  shown  in  position  in  the  other 
illustrations.  T  is  the  tongue;  it  should 
be  made  the  same  width  as  the  opening 
(B,  Fig.  II.)  and  long  enough  to  reach 
the  center  of  the  cabinet.  The  extreme 
end  of  T  should  be  covered  with  asbestos 
paper  to  prevent  the  hot  brick  from  burn- 
ing it.  The  head  (H)  should  be  made 
one  inch  larger  than  the  opening  (B,  Fig. 
II.).  The  manner  of  fastening  the  tongue 
(T)  to  the  head  (H)  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  illustration. 


The  temperature  of  the  cabinet  should 
be  kept  between  ninety  and  ninety-five 
degrees.  If  it  gets  too  hot,  raise  the  lid 
a  little.   

There  are  some  professions  which  a  man 
may  master  and  become  perfect  in,  and 
when  that  happens,  he  is  dissatisfied  and 
will  want  to  enter  something  higher  and 
•more  difficult.  But  farming  is  one  of  the 
professions  in  which  a  man  never  reaches 
perfection.  The  more  perfect  he  gets  in 
the  art  of  farming,  the  more  satisfied  he 
will  be  in  it.      William  J.  Burtscher. 
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Patterns  You  are  Sure  to 

Showing  Children's  Clothes  and  a 
Costume  Suited  to  Many  Materials 

Designed  by  Miss  Gould 


Need 


No.  1741 
No.  1742 

No.  1741— Peasant  Waist 
with  Re  vers 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust, 
one  and  five-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with  three  eighths  of  a 
yard  of  contrasting  material  for  chemi- 
sette. Satin  is  used  a  great  deal  with 
wash  fabrics  this  season.  It  would  be 
effective  on  this  waist  for  collar  and  cuffs 

No.  1742— Flounce  Skirt,  Buttoned 
in  Front 

Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28.  30  and  32  inch 
waist  measures.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  26-inch  waist, 
three  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  This  is  a  good  model  for  wash 
fabrics,  because  it  is  so  simple 


No.  1999 


1741 
1742 


No.  1788 — Yoke  Play  Dress  with  Bloomers 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  five  and  one-fourth  yards  of 
twenty -two -inch  material,  or  three  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  one -half  yard  of  all -over  embroidery 


No.  2000-Child's  Drawers  and  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  1,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  Tor  medium  size,  or  4years,one  and  one- fourth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  or  two  and  one-eighth  yards  of  twenty-four-inch 
material.  This  is  an  especially  good  pattern  for  a  child's  combination 


No.  1999— Child's  One-Piece  Rompers 

Pattern  cut  for  1 ,  2  and  4  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  two  years,  two  yards  of  twenty  -  seven- 
inch  material,  or  one  and  one  -  half  yards  of  thirty  -  six -inch 
material.    For  play-time,  rompers  are  very  satisfactory 


The  dress  pattern.  No.  2003  and  No.  2004,  shown  in  the  center  of 
this  page  is  an  especially  attractive  one,  though  very  simple  in  style. 

It  may  be  developed  in  any  of  this 
season's  wash  fabrics  or  silks 


No.  1932— Open  Drawers  Fitted 
without  Darts 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34 
and  36  inch  waist  measures.  Material  re- 
quired for  26-inch  waist,  four  and  seven- 
eighths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six  -  inch  material.  When  ruffles  are 
omitted,  two  yards  less  of  twenty- two -inch 
material,  or  one  and  one-fourth  yards  less 
of  thirty- six-inch  material,  will  be  required, 
and  four  and  one-half  yards  of  embroidery 


No.  1769 

No.  1769— Double-Breast- 
ed  Wrapper,  High  or 
Low  Neck 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34. 36, 38, 40. 
42  and  44  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  36-inch 
bust,  nine  and  one-fourth  yards 
of  twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  seven  and  one-fourth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  If  the 
flounce  is  used,  an  additional 
one  and  three-eighths  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch,  or  one  and 
one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  will  be  required. 
The  cut  at  left  of  caption  shows 
the  high-neck  wrapper 


No.  1769 


No.  1955 — Boy's  Panel  Dress  with  Knickerbockers 

Pattern  cut  for  1 ,  2  and  4  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  2  years,  four  and  one-fourth  yards  of  twenty- 
four-inch  material,  or  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.     Use  gingham  or  chambray  for  these  knickerbockers 


No.  1791— Girls  Coat  with  Wide  Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
requited  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  four  and  one-half  yards 
of  twenty-seveh-incl<  n.^icrial.  or^  two  and  five-eighths  yards  of 
forty- four- inch   materia],  with  one  y*zd   of  all-over  embroidery 


No.  2003 — Collarless  Waist,  Buttoned  in  Front 

Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures.     Quantity  of  ' 
material  required  for  36-inch  oust,  one  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  one  and  one-fourth  yards  of  contrasting 
material,  one-half  yard  for  girdle  and  one  yard  of  lace  banding 


No.  2004— Seven-Gored  Skirt,  Buttoned  in  Front 

Cut  for  22.  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  measures.  Length  of 
skirt,  40  inches.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  26-inch 
waist,  four  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty- six- inch  materia],  with  two  and 
one-half  yards  of  lace  banding,  three 
and  one-half  inches  wide,  for  trimming 


This  illustration  shows  the  back  view  of 
pattern  No.  1932,  which  is  a  very  simple 
model  to  make  up.  There  are  no  darts, 
for  the  drawers  are  so  cut  that  they  fit 
smoothly  over  the  hips.  They  may  be 
made  with  or  without  the  ruffles. 
Very  pretty  ruffles-  may  be  made  of 
dotted  or  cross-barred  dimity  finished 
with  narrow  lace  edging  and  a  few 
fine  tucks.  Where  the  ruffles  join  the 
drawers,  the  seam  may  be  covered 
with  a  feather- stitched  narrow  band 


No.  1806 


No.  1822 


No.  1806— Skirt  with 
Long  Tunic 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26. 
26  and  30  inch  waist  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or 
26-inch  waist,  six  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material.  This  is  a  very 
good  pattern  for  thin  summer 
fabrics;  cotton  voiles,  mar- 
quisettes and  the  sheer  wash 
fabrics  would  all  develop 
attractively  in  this  model. 
The  bottom  of  the  skirt 
and  tunic  mey  be  trimmed 
with  wide  embroidery, 
braid  or  suk  bands 


Get  a  Trial  Pattern 

Our  Special  Offer 

We  will  gladly  send,  without  charge,  the  pattern  for  any  one 
of  the  attractive  designs  shown  on  this  page,  if  you  will  get 
one  of  your  neighbors  who  is  not  now  a  reader  of  Farm  AND 
Fireside,  to  give  you  his  subscription  for  one  year  at  our  Special 
Club-Raiser  Rate  of  35  cents;  Send  us  the  money  and  the 
name  of  the  new  subscriber,  and  we  will  give  you  as  a  reward 
for  getting  the  subscription  any  one  pattern  shown  on  this 
page.    Send  to  Farm  AND  FlRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  1822— Six-Gored 
Walking  Skirt 

Cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32 
and  34  inch  waist.  Material 
for  26-inch  waist,  four  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
The  price  of  all  Woman's 
Home  Companion  patterns 
is  ten  cents  each.  Order 
from  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Pattern  Department,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  1 538 
California  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado 


No.  1806 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  CroweH  Publishing  Company 
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How  Mrs.  Robinson  Makes  Soap 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  woman  to  make  pure  white  soap  for  all 
household  uses.  Soap  that's  better  than  the  best  and  cheaper  than  the 
cheapest  you  can  buy. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Robinson,  of  Bloomington,  Neb.,  has  written  us  a  letter 

telling  ns  just  how  she  makes  soap: 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  a  recipe  whloh  I  think  Is  leBS  trouble  tor  making  hard  soap  from  scraps  of 
bacon  rind  and  refuse  grease  than  any  other.  I  have  used  your  Lewis'  Lye  for  thirteen  years  and 
used  this  same  recipe.  I  can  make  two  large  kettles  of  hard  soap  In  two  hours  after  It  Is  prepared 
the  night  before. 

Now.  in  regard  to  recipe,  it  just  includes  scrap  meats,  such  as  bacon  rinds,  etc.,  which  farmers' 
wives  accumulate  and  claim  to  have  so  much  trouble  to  work  into  soap.  Soap  is  much  easier  made 
from  oil.   My  recipe  falls  with  other  Lyes — can  use  none  but 


Lewis'  Lye 


The  Standard  for 
Half  a  Century 


First,  I  prepare  my  soap  the  day  before.  Pour  two  gallons  of  water  Into  an  iron  kettle  and 
empty  three  cans  of  Lewis' Lye  Into  It.  Let  cool  an  hour,  or  longer  won't  matter.  Then  place  OH 
the  stove  and  throw  in  fourteen  pounds  of  scraps.  Let  this  boil  until 
every  particle  of  the  meat  is  dissolved.  Add  about  two  gallons  more  of 
water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  from  boiling  over,  then  set  aside  to  cool 
until  the  next  day.  Then  skim  off  the  white  crust  and  brown  jelly 
together,  leaving  the  sediment  in  the  bottom.  After  throwing  away 
sediment  and  washing  kettle,  put  all  back  Into  the  kettle  again  and  place 
on  stove  and  boil  two  hours.  Then  add  hot  or  boiling  water  until 
soap  becomes  the -consistency  of  thick  honey  when  dropped  from  the 
stick,  being  careful  not  to  add  too  much  water  (which  would  require 
more  boiling.)  Then  pour  It  into  moulds  or  boxes.  Covering  It  while 
cooling  addstoits  quality.  This  makes  a  good  hard  white  soap  suitable 
for  washing  or  scrubbing. 

Wishing  you  success  with  this  recipe,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 
MRS.  J.  T.  ROBINSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8,  Bloomington,  Neb. 

The  regular  Lewis'  recipe  for  making  soap  without 
boiling  is  given  in  our  free  booklet,  which  you  can 
get  from  your  grocer  or  from  ub  by  asking.  This 
book  also  tells  of  the  many  other  uses  for 
Lewis'  Lye  around  the  home. 


Pennsylvania  Salt 
Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex- 
hibit a  sample  19 12  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  09.  Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once for full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONET  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight, -xaA 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent, 
I  HIM  CIOTADV  DDIftCC  Wefurnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  Is  possible  to  maka 
LUfl  rSll  I  Ulil  rlllvCd  atonesmilIprofitaboveacrMalractoiycost.Yousave$lotof^ 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  nave   the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tire;;  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  yon  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
Vnii  UJlll    EE  tCTAUICUCIt  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  WILL  fit  Ad  I  UnldnCU  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  low  prices  ws 
can  make  you    We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  J1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.   BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  ourbicycJe* 

under  vour  .iwn  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.   Orders  filled  the  day  received.   „ 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  win 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
•IBM  AAieTCD  DDI  If  C  rear  wheel'  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  rep»M 
IllfCOt  wUAiltrl  DilHrXC  and  everythmg  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  oar  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fcmae« 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  .get  everything.  Write  It  now.  . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  K-83,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALOE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.    Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  for  booklet  H 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  Certain  Inventions. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  free.     Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

C  HAND  LEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'yi 

Established  16  Years 

937  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Makes  Housework  Lighter 
and  Home  Brighter 

A  home  kept  bright  and  new  with 
Liquid  Veneer  is  a  cheerful  home 
—  a  restful  home  —  an  easily  man- 
aged home. 

Simply  by  moistening  a  cheese  cloth  duster  with  Liquid 
Veneer,  and  dusting  with  it,  everything  is  kept  looking  best 
all  the  time— chairs,  tables,  woodwork,  metalwork,  hardwood 
floors,  the  piano,  and  chandeliers.  Liquid  Veneer  prevents 
unsightly  checking  and  cracking  of  highly  finished  surfaces, 
and  acts  as  a  natural  food  to  all  finishes  on  which  it  is  used — 
protecting  them  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  time. 

Trial  Bottle  Free 

To  learn  what  a  great  help  and  beautifier  Liquid  Veneer  will  be  in  pour 
home,  write  today  for  free  trial  bottle. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 
 250-D Liquid  Veneer  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

[  Use  HOME  OIL  for  oiling  mowers,  binders,  and  all  farm  implements.  ( 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 

Another  Lesson  in  Irish  Crochet 

By  Evaline  Holbrook 


Editor's  Note — The  Irish  crochet  patterns  which  are  illustrated  on  this  page 
are  of  the  simplest  possible  execution.  In  none  of  them  is  a  padding  thread  used, 
and  their  development  is  entirely  within  the  powers  of  the  woman  who  knows 
no  more  than  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  crochet. 

Many  enthusiasts  are  asking  Farm  and  Fireside  for  new  patterns  and  ideas 
for  this  most  fascinating  work.  The  present  rage  for  Irish  crochet  makes  it 
possible  for  any  woman  to  make  for  herself  many  articles  of  real  lace.  The  only 
hindrance  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  stitches  are  so  ver>  different  from 
ordinary  crocheted  lace  that  the  experienced  needlewoman  frequently  was 
puzzled  by  their  seeming  intricacy. 

In  the  present  series  of  lessons  Miss  Holbrook  endeavors  to  make  plain  all 
the  difficult  stitches. 

To  obtain  full  directions  for  making  these  Irish  crochet  stitches,  here  shown, 
send  six  cents  in  stamps  and  a  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope  to  Evaline 
Holbrook,  care  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Holbrook  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  our  readers  in 
regard  to  Irish  crochet.  For  an  immediate  reply,  enclose  a  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  each  request.  It  is  Miss  Holbrook's  desire  to  make  her 
work  helpful  and  practical,  and  all  inquiries  will  be  answered  promptly. 


A  Crocheted  Jabot 


The  lower  part  of  this 
jabot  is  made  of  three 
motifs  or  medallions  tacked 
together.  They  are  made 
alike,  their  only  difference 
being  due  to  the  difference 
in  size.  They  may  be 
used  separately  as  dress- 
trimmings. 


Rose  Medallion 


A  Crocheted  Belt 


Pointed  Irish  Edge 


Baby  Irish  Edging 


Irish  Insertion 


If  I  Had  a  Little  Girl 

By  Cora  A  Matson  Dolson 


T  wish  that  I  was  big  folk 
*     And  grown  up,  just  like  you, 
And  had  a  little  girl  like  me — 
I'll  tell  yon  what  I'd  do. 

I'd  let  her  stay  up  every  night 

As  long  as  anyone, 
And  wouldn't  say,  "We'll  go  to  bed 

With  birds  and  with  the  sun." 


And  I  would  give  my  little  girl 
The  nicest  things  to  eat: 

Ice-cream  and  candy,  peanuts,  too, 
And  cake  and  pie  and  meat. 

I'd  let  her  wear  her  nicest  dress 
And  go  barefooted,  too; 

And  that  is  every  single  thing, 
I  think,  I'd  have  her  do. 
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"Dummy  Display" 

By  Eliot  White 

SHORT  time  since  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  purchase 
in  a  certain  New  York  City 
drug-store.  It  was  toward 
the  close  of  a  winter  after- 
noon, and  the  lights  had  been 
turned  on  in  the  show-windows.  As  I 
was  about  to  open  the  door,  I  paused  a 
moment,  interested  to  watch  the  hurrying 
procession  of  people  passing  on  the  side- 
walk, just  beyond  the  broad  plate-glass 
window.  It  was  the  "rush  hour,"  and 
the  near-by  subway  entrances,  elevated- 
railroad  stairs  and  surface  cars  were  all 
drawing  the  crowds  of  workers  as  power- 
ful magnets  attract  scattered  metal  filings 
to  heap  about  their  poles. 

This  moment's  pause,  with  my  hand  on 
the  door-latch,  let  me  see  what  I  should 
otherwise  have  missed.  The  lights  in  the 
window,  as  they  shone  across  the  back  of 
a  great  pile  of  candy-boxes  below,  re- 
vealed these  words  stamped  on  them 
where  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
outside :   "Dummy  Display"  ! 

Very  tempting  the  boxes  had  looked  at 
first,  tied  with  the  bright  ribbons,  and 
announcing  in  gilt  letters  "So-and-So's 
Ideal  Confections,"  or  something  of  the 
kind.  And  so  many  of  them,  too,  it  seemed 
that  the  passing  throngs  could  have  turned 
aside  here  to  buy,  for  some  time,  without 
exhausting  the  supply. 

And  now  to  find  they  were  empty,  for 
all  their  fresh  ribbons  and  gaudy  letter- 
ing! "Dummy  Display"!  What  a  brief 
declaration,  and  yet  how  completely  it  dis- 
closed the  boxes'  "character" ! 

I  could  imagine  how  delighted  the 
crowd  outside  would  have  been  if  the 
storekeeper  had  called  to  them,  "Help 
yourselves  to  my  candy,  good  people,  free 
of  charge !"  A  stampede  would  have  fol- 
lowed to  secure  the  boxes,  for  a  city 
throng  does  not  wait  for  a  second  invita- 
tion to  secure  "something  for  nothing." 

And  then  I  could  picture  the  disgust  of 
those  who  were  first  to  grasp  the  boxes, 
when  they  felt  them  empty,  and  turning 
them  over  read  the  telltale  inscription  I 
had  just  seen  from  inside  the  store, 
"Dummy  Display."  Ribbons  and  all,  the 
hollow  containers  would  have  been  flung 
into  the  gutter  and  trampled  underfoot, 
and  indeed  the  storekeeper  might  have 
counted  himself  fortunate  if  stones  had 
not  begun  flying  from  unseen  hands  in 
the  crowd  and  broken  his  window  in 
revenge  for  the  hoax. 

As  I  left  the  store  and  joined  the  side- 
walk procession  on  my  homeward  way,  I 
thought  again  and  again  of  the  showy, 
empty  boxes,  until  their  concealed  motto 
came  to  have  a  meaning  applicable  to 
much  more  than  store^windows. 


For  is  it  not  true  of  all  kinds  of  articles 
we  buy  in  good  faith,  that  some  of  them 
are  honest,  and  prove  in  use  what  their 
appearance  promised ;  but  some  of  them — 
all  too  many,  we  are  ready  to  say — turn 
out  to  be  little  more  than  "Dummy  Dis- 
play" ?  These  were  evidently  made  to  sell, 
not  to  give  the  buyer  satisfaction;  they 
fall  to  pieces,  or  fade,  or  split,  or  decay, 
or  otherwise  confess  themselves  frauds 
and  impositions.  The  unfortunate  owner 
perhaps  uses  the  expressive  phrase  about 
himself  that  he  "got  stuck,"  and  his  feel- 
ing of  injury  is  increased  when  he  thinks 
of  the  maker  of  the  article  somewhere 
chuckling  over  his  ability  to  palm  off,  as 
good  value,  what  he  all  the  time  knew  was 
at  least  half  "Dummy  Display." 

But  at  any  rate  such  deceptive  dealing 
works  out  its  own  final  destruction,  how- 
ever slowly.  The  cheating  seller,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  furnishes,  will  sooner  or  later 
be  branded  as  an  imposter,  whose  "goods" 
would  better  be  called  "bads,"  and  he  will 
be  shunned  accordingly. 

We  might  well  wish  that  this  process 
were  quicker  than  it  is  now,  and  that  the 
fraudulent  dealers  could  at  once  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  honest.  But  doubtless  this 
is  another  case  of  the  parable  of  the 
"Wheat  and  the  Tares,"  where  both  must 
grow' together  for  a  time  till  the  inevit- 
able Day  of  Separation.  And  so  the  hon- 
est learn  to  keep  honest,  not  just  because 
it  pays,  but  because  "It's  better  being  true 
than  false." 

Now  not  only  does  this  apply  to  things 
bought  and  sold,  but  we  regret  to  acknowl- 
edge how  frequently  people  themselves 
are  more  or  less  "Dummy  Display." 
Things  to  wear — fabrics,  ornaments,  jew- 
elry, and  the  like, — what  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  people  can  find  in  these  to 
"bear  false  witness" !  On  the  other  hand, 
what  confidence  we  at  once  begin  to 
feel  in  a  person  whose  taste  is  shown  in 
honest  apparel,  no  matter  how  simple ! 


But  it  is  when  we  come  to  human  char- 
acter itself  that  we  must  confess  "Dummy 
Display"  to  appear  in  its  worst  possible 
form.  The  boastful,  whose  claims  have 
no  real  support  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
their  inborn  cowardice;  the  pretenders  to 
affection,  whose  soft  manners  and  per- 
suasive words  mask  a  greedy  longing  to 
gain  evil  control  over  the  trustful;  the 
moclf  religious,  who,  as  the  Apostle  wrote 
long  ago,  use  their  "piety"  for  a  "cloak 
of  maliciousness,"  and  after  "worshiping 
God"  on  Sunday  grind  the  faces  of  those 
in  their  employ,  by  oppression  and  greed, 
for  the  next  six  days;  the  domineering, 
who  are  bland  and  ingratiating  among 
strangers,  but  who  throw  off  their  masks 
in  their  homes  and  compel  those  bound 
to  them  in  closest  relationships  to  obey 
their  whims,  and  submit  even  to  cruelties 
and  indignities ;  these,  and  in  fact  all  other 
kinds  of  hypocrites  and  dissemblers  are, 
among  their  sincerer  fellow  men  and 
women,  exactly  what  the  finely  beribboned 
candy-boxes  were  stamped  in  the  drug- 
gist's window,  "Dummy  Display."  Indeed, 
they  are  worse  than  the  boxes,  for  these 
were  only  empty,  while  deceitful  hearts 
are  full  of  harm. 

Ah,  what  a  relief  it  is,  after  discouraging 
contact  with  any  of  the  "Dummy  Displays" 
of  life,  to  find  once  more  the  trustworthy 
and  genuine  among  our  fellows !  How 
much  more  precious  true  friends  become 
when  we  have  found  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment the  possibilities  of  insincerity!  And 
finally,  how  inestimably  worth  while  this 
hard  discipline  teaches  us  to  count  our 
own  opportunities  to  renounce  the  false- 
hood of  life,  and  embrace  its  shining  truth ! 


Now,  there  is  that  old  friend  who 
moved  out  of  the  neighborhood  a  year  or 
two  ago.  You  Said  when  he  went  away, 
"I'll  write  to  you,"  but  you  haven't  done 
it.  He  feels  bad  about  it.  Get  out  your 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  send  him  a  good 
long  ,  letter,  filled  to  the  last  corner  with 
the  story  of  the  old  home  since  he  went 
away.  You  never  will  know  how  much 
joy  that  will  bring  him.  And  some  day 
you  will  get  a  letter  back  that  will  be 
laid  away  as  one  of  your  choicest  treasures. 


Every  Woman  Should  Get  This 
If  She  Cares  to  Save  Money 


FREE 


NEW  YORK 
STYLE  BOOK 

It's  absolutely  FREE  to  you  right  now — the  beauti- 
ful, interesting,  complete  "National"  Style  Book  for 
this  season — containing  200  pages  of  the  very  newest, 
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the  very  best  dressed  women — at  a  saving,  too.  This 
handsome  book  is  free  to  you  for  the  asking.  Send  today. 
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Each  Made-to-Measure  Suit  is  actually  cut 
and  made  to  order.  We  guarantee  each 
suit  to  fit  perfectly  and  to  be  satisfactory 
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The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 
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on  all  onr  goods  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Ton  may  return  any  NATIONAL"  gar- 
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The  price  of  a  "Hartford  Saxony"  rug  is  never  unfavorably 
criticised.  More  often  a  customer  will  ask:  "How  can  a  rug  of 
such  rare  quality  and  beauty  be  sold  for  so  little  money?"  The 
more  one  studies  these  wonderful  creations  of  the  weaver's  art, 
the  oftener  the  question  arises.  Then  comes  the  purchase  and 
the  test  of  all  real  values — SERVICE.  After  years  of  constant 
wear,  the  "Hartford  Saxony"  rug  is  just  as  sound  as  the  day  of 
purchase,  only  more  beautiful  in  lustrous  sheen  and  mellowness 
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"How  did  I  ever  buy  such  a  valuable  rug  for  so  little  money?" 
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best  rug  and  carpet  stores  in  the  United  States,  but  if  you  don't 
know  just  where  to  obtain  them,  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  a 
beautiful  illustrated  colored  32  page  booklet,  telling  all  about 
them,  addressing  the  manufacturers. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


The  Child  ren's  FTower- Garden 

By  Samuel  Armstrong  Hamilton 


OW  many  of  the  children  who 
read  this  department  have  a 
garden  for  their  very  own? 
I  am  sure  that  all  would  like 
to  have,  and  so  you  should. 
Even  the  poor  little  boys  and 
girls'  in  the  city  who  belong 
to  the  School  Garden  League, 
have  little  garden-plots  in  the 
parks  and  vacant  lots,  and 
fine  gardens  they  were,  when 
I  saw  them  in  New  York,  last 
summer.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  children  in  the  towns, 
and  on  the  farms,  where  land 
is  plentiful,  should  not  have 
them,  and  I  know  that  if  you  ask  father  or  big  brother 
to  read  this  article,  they  will  see  that  you  get  a  plot  for 
your  own  use,  and  in  addition  will  have  it  manured  and 
dug  for  you.  But  do  not  let  them  rake  it,  for  there  your 
own  work  begins !  Boys  over  ten  can  usually  dig  their 
own,  of  course. 

A  good  size  for  a  boy  or  girl  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  is  a  bed  eight  by  twelve  feet.  There  should  be  a 
walk  or  path  all  around  it,  and  it  should  be  at  least  ten 
inches  above  the  walk  so  that  the  water  will  drain  from 
it  easily.  Have  the  soil  covered  with  well-rotted  manure 
and  dug  deep  down  to  the  subsoil,  three  feet  at  a  time, 
and,  standing  at  one  end,  with  the  rake  in  hand  go  over 
it  with  a  "chopping"  motion,  as  though  you  were  chop- 
ping the  soil  with  the  rake,  which  is  what  you  will  be 
doing.  This  breaks  up  the  tight  clods,  and  makes  the 
soil  mellow,  and  the  raking  easy.  At  the  corners  of  the 
plot,  drive  stakes  so  that  their  tops  are  ten  inches  above 
the  walk,  and  draw  a  string  tight  between  them.  This 
will  be  the  level  for  the  bed  when  raked  fine.  Begin- 
ning at  the  left,  rake  the  soil  as  fine  as  sand  before 
trying  to  form  the  top  of  the  bed.    When  it  is  fine. 

In  Fun 

By  Laura  Spencer  Portor 

T  ve  run  away  from  everyone ; 
*■     I've  come  down  here  to  hide 
With  the  dear  flowers,  and  grass  and  birds, 
Here  in  the  meadow  wide. 

And  by  and  by  my  nurse  will  say, 

"Where  can  Matilda  be!" 
And  when  she's  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked, 

She'll  worry  dreadfully. 


And  she  will  call,  and  call,  and  call, 

But  all  the  while  I'll  stay 
Here  where  the  bird  sings,  and  the  grass 

And  flowers  sway  all  day. 

I'll  let  her  call  the  whole  long  day, 

I'll  play  I  have  not  heard. 
Oh,  no,  I  sha'n't,  dear  flowers  and  grass ! 

You  know  I  won't,  dear  bird ! 


Forcing  Bloom 

By  Rose  Seelye-Miller 

T>  ranches  cut  from  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  lilac, 
"  snowball,  flowering  currant,  etc.,  may  be  brought 
into  very  early  bloom  by  placing  them  in  water  near 
a  sunny  window,  or  a  warm  stove-pipe,  or  radiator. 
Very  large  branches  may  be  cut,  and  the  buds  will 
expand  and  come  into  bloom  in  a  few  weeks,  thus  giving 
one  the  beauty  of  the  bloom  at  a  time  when  it  is  novel 
and  highly  appreciated.  The  branches  thrust  into  water 
and  placed  near  a  window  do  not  bloom  quite  as  quickly 
as  those  placed  near  a  stove-pipe  or  radiator,  as  they 
receive  less  heat,  but  the  window-grown  plants  are 
stronger. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  cutting  of  branches  from 
fruit-trees  is  a  waste,  but  all  know  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  blossoms  ever  mature  to  fruit,  and  all 
the  branches  desired  for  forcing  will  not  make  any 
practicable  difference  with  the  income  of  the  fruit. 


level  even  with  the  top  of  the  string.  As  a  further 
guide,  tie  stones  to  either  end  of  a  piece  of  string  ten 
feet  long,  and  stretch  it  across  the  string  between  the 
posts.  The  stones  will  hold  it  tightly  in  place,  and  it  can 
be  moved  toward  you  to  give  you  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  bed  as  you  advance  with  the  raking.  When  the 
first  three  feet,  or  "land,"  is  done,  others  should  be  dug 
and  raked. 

The  digging  should  not  be  done  until  the  soil  is 
"mellow,"  which  you  can  tell  for  yourselves.  Take  a 
handful  fresh  from  the  ground,  and  squeeze  it  tightly. 
If  it  stays  in  a  ball,  it  is  too  soon  to  dig.  If  it  partly 
opens  like  a  wet  sponge  when  squeezed,  it  is  ready  for 
digging.  It  is  better  too  dry  than  too  wet.  Have  three 
stakes  driven  in  one  end  of  the  plot  so  they  will  extend 
four  feet  above  the  soil  for  the  sweet-pea  vines,  and  dig 
a  trench  a  foot  deep  between  them  for  the  seed,  which 
will  be  the  first  thing  planted. 

Of  course,  children,  you  will  want  to  plant  your  own 
garden-plot  yourselves.   It  would  not  be  your  garden  if 
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you  did  not ;  and  you  will  want  to  weed  it,  and  finally 
pick  the  flowers;  certainly  no  one  will  get  the  chance 
to  do  that !  We  will  begin  at  the  east  end  of  the  garden, 
and  plant  the  sweet  peas.  These  should  be  of  the 
Spencer  type,  and  of  such  colors  as  you  prefer.  Lay 
the  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  a  double  row, 
four  inches  apart,  and  three  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
With  your  small  hoe,  cover  the  seeds  with  half  an  inch 
of  soil,  and  then  walk  along  in  the  trench  to  press  them 
down  very  solid,  and  you  will  get  good  germination. 
You  can  run  strings  along  between  the  stakes  at  any 
time  before  the  first  of  May,  for  their  support.  When 
the  vines  get  two  inches  above  the  top  of  the  trench, 
with  your  hands  fill  the  soil  in  about  them,  not  quite 
to  the  top,  and  tread  solid  about  them. 

Now,  children,  as  all  the  seeds  will  need  pressing 
down,  and  tramping  them  down  would  mar  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bed,  ask  father  for  the  loan  of  a  piece  of 
board  six  inches  wide  and  eight  feet  long  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  other  flowers. 

We  next  plant  the  phlox  Drummondii,  which  are  beau- 
tiful annual  flowers,  dwarf  and  of  many  colors.  Plant 
a  few  of  each  color  together — not  mixed — in  little 
"drills"  or  shallow  trenches  two  inches  deep,  and  four 
inches  apart,  as,  when  so  planted,  they  are  more  easy 
to  weed  than  when  planted  "broadcast,"  or  every-which- 
way.  Drop  the  seeds  two  inches  apart  in  the  drills, 
smooth  them  level  with  the  hands  (you  see  you  must 
get  your  hands  in  the  soil  to  make  a  good  gardener), 
and  lay  the  board  along  the  drill,  and  walk  evenly  over 
it,  which  will  make  a  good  contact  between  the  soil  and 
the  seed,  and  make  it  grow  better  and  more  surely. 

In  the  next  space  we  will  put  petunias,  which  should 
be  planted  differently  from  the  phlox.  Make  a  tiny  hole 
every  foot  across  the  bed  (making  two  of  them)  with 
the  small  end  of  the  hoe ;  half  an  inch  deep  will  be  about 
right.  In  these  drop  four  seeds  of  the  petunia,  and 
scarcely  cover  them,  and  press  with  the  board,  pouring 
a  little  water  on  afterward.  These  seeds  are  hard  to 
germinate  in  the  open  ground.  When  they  come  up,  let 
the  best  one  remain   and  take  out  all  others. 

The  poppies,  which  we  will  sow  in  the  next  space,  are 
a  hardy  race,  and  do  best  when  sown  broadcast.  Take 
what  you  can  hold  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
of  the  hand,  and  with  a  circular  motion  toward  you, 
release  the  seeds  one  at  a  time.  If  you  find  this  hard 
to  do,  try  it  with  sand,  first,  and  you  will  soon  learn. 
When  planted,  lay  the  board  down  and  walk  over  it, 
then  move  it  and  repeat  until  all  the  poppy-seeds  have 
been  pressed  in.   When  they  come  up,  thin  them  to  four 


inches  apart,  and  they  will  shade  the  weeds  so  that  they 
will  not  bother  you  any  more  after  the  first  weeding. 

The  pinks,  which  are  to  be  planted  in  the  center  space, 
should  be  planted  in  the  little  drills,  but  do  not  make 
them  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  and  barely  cover 
them  with  the  soil,  using  the  hands.  Four  inches  apart 
is  about  right,  dropping  three  seeds.  They  are  to  be 
thinned  out  to  one,  when  two  inches  high. 

The  marigolds,  which  are  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
annual  flowers,  require  deeper  planting,  say  about  an 
inch,  and  they  should  be  planted  in  drills  a  foot  apart, 
say  two  rows  across  the  bed  and  two  inches  apart  in  the 
drill.  Cover,  and  press  with  the  board,  real  hard.  When 
they  are  an  inch  high,  thin  out  to  four  inches,  and  when 
three  inches  high,  to  a  foot,  and  keep  the  soil  well  trod 
about  them,  but  do  not  do  it  after  a  rain  until  the  soil 
is  nearly  dry. 

The  zinnias,  asters  and  nasturtiums  are  treated  the 
same.  Plant  in  drills  four  inches  apart,  and  thin  to 
eight  inches  when  three  inches  high.  Make  the  drills  a 
foot  apart.  This  will,  when  blooming,  make  the  spaces 
solid  masses  of  colors  of  these  flowers. 

Now,  children,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  a 
gardener  enjoys  is  selecting  his  own  seeds,  and  I  want 
you  to  do  this.  Get  father's  seed-catalogue,  hunt  out  the 
flowers  named,  and  select  your  own  colors.  Write  your 
order  on  the  blank  enclosed,  and  send  to  him  with  a 
money-order  for  the  cost  of  the  seeds. 

I  am  keeping  the  edging  of  the  bed  to  the  last.  This 
should  be  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  and  may  be  of 
sweet  allyssum,  or,  if  preferred,  coleus,  or  alternanthera, 
all  of  which  should  be  sown  broadcast,  and  well 
pressed  down.  When  they  get  two  inches  high,  thin  to 
two  inches  apart,  as  they  are  intended  to  be  thick. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  the  work  of  the  garden  a 
pleasure — not  to  speak  of  the  joy  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
all  summer,  for  all  those  varieties  that  I  have  named 
above  will  bloom  throughout  the  whole  season ! 

The  Secret 

By  Laura  Spencer  Portor 

It's  just  a  little  lovely  bunch 
*     Of  flowers  that  I  got, 
When  I  was  way  off  yonder 
In  the  big,  old  pasture-lot. 

They're  growing  there  so  many; 

But  no  one  knows,  you  see ; 
Only  the  sun  and  birds  and  clouds, 

And  the  butterflies  and  me. 


I  picked  and  picked;  you'd  never  guess 

I'd  taken  them  at  all. 
There  were  such  lots  it  did  not  show; 

Then  I  heard  someone  call. 

And  I  ran  home.   So  no  one  knows, 

The  secret  yet,  you  see; 
Only  the  sun  and  birds  and  clouds 

And  butterflies  and  me. 


Queerly  Shaped  Arrow-Heads 

By  Beatrice  M.  Parker 

The  ordinary  Indian  arrow-heads  are  triangular  in 
shape  and  as  flat  as  it  was  possible  to  get  them. 
There  have  been  discovered,  however,  a  number  of  very 
curious  arrow-heads  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
These  are  spiral  in  shape,  and  scientists  seem  to  think 
that  they  were  shaped  in  that  way  so  as  to  get  a  rotary 
motion  and  increase  their  effectiveness.  The  arrow- 
heads are  rather  crude  in  form,  and  yet  they  show  that 
the  Indians  had  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  rifle- 
barrels,  and  probably  they  tried  to  copy  the  effective- 
ness by  making  their  arrow-heads  spiral  in  shape  and 
slightly  grooved  so  as  to  increase  the  twisting  motion. 


The   Third-Reader  Class 

The   Third  Lesson  for  Beginners  in  Agriculture 

"Written  So  You  Can  Understand  It" 
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THE  Romance  of  the 
Soil,  by  Edgar  L. 
Vincent.  Drawing 
on  Nature's  Bank- 
Would  it  not  be  delight- 
ful if  the  mail  should 
bring  you  some  morning 
a  letter  from  a  dear 
friend  saying:  "I  Have 
put  in  one  of  the  banks 
of  your  town  a  sum  of 
money  to  use  just  as  you 
like.  The  little  book  I 
hand  you  with  this  letter 
will  show  you  the  name 
of  the  bank  in  which  I  have  deposited  the  money,  as  well  as 
the  amount.  I  am  also  enclosing  some  checks  that  you  are  to 
fill  out  when  you  would  like  to  draw  some  of  the  money.  Sign, 
and  present  at  the  window  of  the  bank  cashier." 

How  your  heart  would  bound  at  the  thought  of  having  so 
much  money,  all  your  own,  and  how  thankful  you  would  be 
to  the  kind  friend  who  gave  it  to  you !  But  if  you  kept  drawing 
out  this  money,  even  were  the  amount  each  time  very  small, 
unless  you  put  back  as  much  as  you  drew  out,  or  someone  did 
so  for  you,  there  would  surely  come  a  day  when  the  man  at 
the  bank  window  would  say  when  you  passed  in  your  check, 
"I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  your  money  is  all  gone  now.  I 
cannot  honor  this  check I"   And  you  would  go  away  sad. 

This  is  just  what  happens  when  we  keep  on  drawing  on 
Nature's  bank  without  in  some  way  putting  back  something 
to  take  the  place  of  what  we  used  up. 

Now,  every  plant  as  it  grows  takes  something  away  from 
the  locked-up  fertility.  Some  plants  take  a  little  more  of  one 
thing  than  others  do,  but  all  take  little  bits  of  different  things. 
For  a  time  after  they  began  to  be  farmers,  men  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  this  wonderful  fact  in  nature.  They  were 
just  glad  they  had  the  bank-book,  with  permission  to  draw  as 
they  might  wish;  and  they  did  not  stop  to  think  that  there 
ever  would  be  a  day  when  their  checks  would  be  handed  back 
to  them  unpaid.  They  went  on  just  as  though  the  source  of 
supply  were  to  be  unending. 

How  could  it  be  that  it  would  make  the  earth  any  the  poorer, 
just  by  growing  crops  of  corn  or  wheat  or  any  kind  of  vege- 
tables? And  yet  these  things,  through  the  little  roots  they  send 
down  into  the  earth  and  through  the  leaves  which  all  plants 
have,  surely  do  draw  up  in  a  most  wonderful  way  every  year 
many  pounds  of  the  elements  we  have  found  to  be  stored  away 
in  the  earth.  For  example,  a  man  who  kept  a  careful  account 
of  his  work  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  soil,  found  that  a 
crop  of  barley  grown  on  the  same  land  for  a  number  of  years 
drew  out  of  the  soil  on  an  average  18.3  pounds  of  nitrogen 
every  year  when  he  did  not  add  any  mineral  fertilizer  to  the 
soil.  Other  crops  took  varying  amounts  from  the  soil,  but 
perhaps  the  most  surprising  result  was  that  reported  from 
growing  beans.  This  crop  took  from  the  earth  31.3  pounds 
of  nitrogen  every  year.  Other  things  were  at  the  same  time 
taken  out  of  Nature's  bank,  such  as  water  in  great  amount, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

And  this  is  what  has  been  going  on  ever  since  our  farms 
began  to  grow  crops.  And  there  came  a  time  when  men  found 
to  their  surprise  and  not  a  little  to  their  sorrow  that  they 
could  not  get  as  much  corn  and  wheat  and  vegetables  from  an 
acre  of  land  as  they  once  did.  The  yield  of  hay,  also,  was 
much  smaller  than  it  had  been.  Thinking  of  this,  they  remem- 
bered the  warning  which  had  been  given  them  so  long  ago,  that 
they  were  to  do  something  beside  sow  and  reap  and  gather 
into  barns ;  they  had  a  duty  to  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
land  rich.  It  was  not  enough  to  fill  out  the  checks  and  hand 
them  in  through  God's  great  window.  They  must  put  something 
back  into  the  earth's  storehouse.  They  must  till  and  care  for 
the  soil. 

So  now  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  the  farmer 
of  our  day  has  to  do.  He  must  study  the  soil,  he  must  know 
the  nature  of  the  crops  he  grows  and  what  they  need  to  bring 
the  best  harvests,  and  he  must  understand  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  the  land  of  his  farm.  And  there  is  no  more  fascinat- 
ing, no  more  inspiring,  no  more  profitable  thing  in  all  the  world 
than  to  master  the  vast  possibilities  of  this  old  earth  of  ours. 


THE  Soil  and  Its 
Water,  by  Paul  H. 
Brown — In  my  last 
letter  to  beginners  I  told 
you  you  were  soon  to 
learn  something  about 
nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is 
one  of  the  things  which 
makes  up  the  air,  and 
yet  most  plants  must  get 
it  out  of  the  soil.  It  is 
the  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
that  makes  the  strong, 
healthy,  green  growth  of 
the  crops.  If  for  any 
reason  the  plant-roots  cannot  get  nitrogen  out  of  the  soil,  the 
crop  loses  that  rich,  green,  "growthy"  look  of  healthy  plants. 

Long  before  much  was  known  about  chemistry,  the  ancient 
farmers  learned  that  crops  grown  after  clover  were  larger  and 
better  than  others.  About  fifty  years  ago  a  German  scholar 
found  out  why  it  was.  He  learned  that  there  was  more  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  after  a  crop  of  clover  had  been  grown  on  it  than 
before;  and  later  it  was  found  out  that  the  little  white  balls, 
or  "nodules"  on  the  clover-roots  are  the  homes  of  bacteria 
which  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  leave  it  in  the  soil 
for  the  crop  of  the  next  year.  But  after  clover  had  been 
grown  off  and  on  for  a  good  many  years,  it  would  hardly  grow 
on  some  fields,  and  the  land  was  called  "clover  sick."  Really 
the  clover  was  not  sick.  The  soil  was  in  such  bad  shape  that 
the  little  nitrogen-making  bacteria  could  hardly  grow.  Now 
why  was  this?  People,  then,  did  not  know.  But  they  found 
out  that  if  they  mixed  lime  into  the  soil  the  clover  would  grow. 
But  why  was  it?  It  is  only  since  you  can  remember  that  even 
"the  great  scientists  have  learned  the  cause  of  it. 

Now  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  about  it  so  that  you  can  under- 
stand. Any  growing  crop  takes  up  from  the  soil  certain  things 
as  food,  but  in  taking  this  plant-food  it  finds  some  mixtures 
that  it  cannot  use,  and  these  are  thrown  off  by  the  little  roots 
and  left  in  the  soil.  This  mixture  left  in  the  soil  is  often 
harmful  to  the  next  crop  of  the  same  kind. 

No  two  crops  need  just  the  same  kind  of  plant-food 
mixtures,  and  so  don't  throw  off  the  same  things ;  but  the 
mixture  that  oats  leave  in  the  ground  would  be  harmful  to 
the  next  crop  of  oats,  or  wheat  to  wheat.  But  what  oats  leave 
is  not  harmful  to  wheat. 

Now  all  of  our  crops  throw  off  these  mixtures  which  they 
cannot  use  and  they  are  all  different,  yet  most  of  the  grain 
crops  leave  a  tiny  bit  of  acid  in  the  soil.  Now  it  is  only  since 
you  boys  and  girls  have  been  going  to  school  that  our  great 
scientists  working  in  the  Department  of  Soils  at  Washington 
have  really  found  out  about  this  acid.  They  have  named  it 
Dihydroxystearic  acid.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  remember 
that  name?  That  compound  acid  is  left  in  the  soil  by  many 
of  our  crops,  and  when  there  is  quite  a  little  of  that  acid  in  the 
soil,  it  hinders  the  nitrogen-making  bacteria  in  their  growth ; 
and  when  they  don't  grow  well,  the  clover  doesn't  grow  well, 
either.  So  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  gets  low,  and  that  makes 
all  the  crops  small  and  weakly.  What  we  must  learn  to  do  is 
to  prepare  the  soil  so  as  to  get  rid  of  this  acid  so  the  bacteria 
can  grow,  then  the  supply  of  nitrogen  will  be  put  back  in  the 
soil.  We  have  learned  that  lime  helps  to  break  down  this  acid 
compound.  I  will  tell  you  about  that  another  time. 
See  if  you  can  answer  these  questions  : 
What  is  nitrogen? 

How  do  crops  look  when  there  is  not  enough  nitrogen  in 
the  soil? 

How  can  we  put  more  nitrogen  in  the  soil? 
Why  is  a  soil  "clover  sick"? 
What  does  lime  do? 


It  has  been  disclosed  by  the  thermometer  that  registers  the 
temperature,  that  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  coldest 
hour  of  an  ordinary  day  in  all  seasons. 

Wireless  telephoning  from  trains  in  rapid  motion  has  been 
tried  and  found  to  be  a  real  success  in  England  and  France. 

Scientists  and  naturalists  who  have  closely  observed  the 
spider  weaving  a  web,  declare  a  single  spider  of  certain  species 
is  able  to  weave  considerably  over  two  miles  of  web. 


The  Spelling  Lesson 

P0.r  mi  a  cisvn  The  act  of  permitting  or  al- 
er-mis-sion  \ovrine.  consent 

p"pv.fl  l_i_7<»T"  A  material  for  fertilizing  land, 
1  as  guano  manure  and  phos- 

phate of  lime 

F9e.ri.n!i  fiTirr  Exercising  an  influence 
aS-CI-na-ting    tllat  charms  or  bewitches 

Pli<-kO_i-»l->rkV_ir»    Pertaining  to  or  derived 

rnos-pnor-ic  hom  phosphorus 
Di-hy-drox-y-ste-ar-ic 

Sci-en-tlSt   One  versed  in  science 
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Not  All  Satins 
Are 

Skinners 
Satin 

The  name  Skinner's 
has  so  long  stood  for 
the  best  in  satins  that 
some  people  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking 
1 '  Skinner' s  Satin' '  means 
all  satins. 

They  ask  for  Skin- 
ner's, but  take  any  satin 
a  store  clerk  may  choose 
to  show  them. 

Skinner's  Satin  is  the 
satin  made  by  William 
Skinner  &  Sons — and 
by  them  alone.  Its  in- 
tegrity is  so  carefully 
guarded  that  the  name 
"Skinner's  Satin"  is 
Woven  in  every  inch  of 
the  selvage. 

If  you  don't  find  the 
name  there,  you  can  be 
sure  the  satin  you  are 
looking  at  is  not  Skin- 
ner's. Tell  the  store 
clerk  so  and  insist  on 
the  genuine. 

Skinner's  Satin  is  guar- 
anteed to  wear  two  sea- 
sons. If  it  does  not,  send 
the  garment  to  any  of 
our  stores  and  we  will 
reline  it  free  of  expense. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  Skinner's  Satin,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will 
forward  to  you  samples  of 
the  newest  shades. 

Address  Department  B. 

William  Skinner 
&  Sons 

Cor.  Fourth  Ave.  and  17th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
New  York  Philadelphia 
Chicago  Boston 
Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Skinner'*  Satin  is  sold  by  all 
first-class  dry-goods  stores  and 
is  used  by  all  manufacturers  of 

first-class  cloaks,  furs  and 
i  men's  clothing. 


When  desired  we  furnish 
this  label  for  ready- 
made  garments: 
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Trie  Satui  Lining 

in  this  garment  is 

Skinner's  Satin 

AND  IS  GUARANTEED 
TO  WEAR  TWO  SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

William  Skinner  &  Sons. 
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The  Second  Mother 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 


Where  Many  of  the  Well 
Dressed  Women  Come  From 

In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  there  are  well 

dressed  women  who  buy  their  clothes  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  They  buy  through 
our  Women's  Fashion  Book,  an  authority 
for  the  latest,  the  best  creations  for 
women's  wear.  The  fit,  the  fabric,  the 
style,  the  wearing  Qualities  of  their  clothe3 
are  of  the  same  high  grade  that  is  found  in 
the  clothing  of  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
women  of  the  big  cities.  And  yet,  these 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  customers  are  paying 
only  two-thirds,  and  often  only  one-half  of  what 
other  women  who  buy  from  retail  stores  are 
paying. 

And.  madam,  you.  too.  can  have  the  best 
auality  of  clothing  that  money  and  brains  can 
manufacture  If  you  wilT  buy  them  through  the 
pages  of  our  WOMEN'S  SPRING  AND  SUM- 
MER FASHION  BOOK.  You  need  only  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  the  number  3  0.  which  is  the  number  of 
this  book,  and  It  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
free  of  charge.  Remember  that  we  guarantee 
the  fit,  style,  fabric,  workmanship— every- 
thing— about  each  single  garment,  to  please 
you  perfectly.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  return  your  purchase 
At  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  other  books  you 
want  on  the  coupon  also. 


2.  Pianos. 

3.  Organs. 

4.  Trunks. 
7.  Furniture. 
9.  Wall  paper. 

11.  Grocery  List. 
1  5.  Carpets  &  Rugs. 
1 7.  Baby  Carriages. 
19.  Sewing  Machines. 


24.  Underwear 

Samples. 
27.  Baby's  Dresi  and 

Toilet. 
30.  Women's  Sprint 

Fashion-Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

36.  Muslin  Wear. 
3  7.  Millinery. 


Put  the  numbers  of  the  books  you  need  on 
this  coupon,  and  your  name  and  adress,  and 
send  it  to  us  immediately. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

1  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  Stfc 
i  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

Please  send  me  the  following  books  free  of  charge: 


Book  Numbers  30. 

Name   

P.  O  


State   

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 
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^  QG1  511  \A/FFKI  Y  introducing 

§   DO  I  .31)   VYLCIVL  !       and  selling 

A  GASLIGHT  BURNER  for  Kerosene  Lamps 

Beautiful  light,  no  chimney,  durable,  lasts  for 
years.  Fast  seller,  no  risk,  200  per  cent,  profit. 
Experience  not  necessary.  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Beware  of  imitations.  No  branch  offices.  Address 
LUTHER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  103,  Cincinnati,  O. 


How  to  Entertain  f£0k joke's 

and  Riddles,  73  Toasts,  67  Parlor  Tricks.  8 
Fortune-telling  Secrets,  52  Money-Making 
l  Secret.,  22  Funny  Readings.     All  1  Oc  Postpaid. 
J.  C.  Durn,  709  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  73,  Chicago,  111. 


25 


10c 


APEUTQ  $35  TO  $75  A  WEEK  INCOME, 

flUCIl  I  O  New  invention.  Scrubs,  takes  up  water- 
No  wringing,  no  cloths.  Sells  everywhere — big  profits— 
^exclusive  territory.  Write  today.    Special  terms. 
.PlRRUNC  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  180,  Chicago.  Ill- 

POSTCARDS 

Lovely  Assortment,  Colored 
Gold,  Silver,  Embossed,  etc. 
Send  Coin.  ART  NOVELTY  CO. Dept.  10., Belleville, ILL. 

rThe  Drudgery  of  Sweeping 

is  unknown  to  the 
woman  using  BIS- 
SELL'S  "Cyco" 
BALL-BEAR- 
ING  Sweeper,  * 
world  re- 
nowned for  its  1  ig 
running  and  thoroug 
ness.     In  every 
country  on  the 
globe  where  car-  A 
pets  and  rugs  _^gj^ 
are  used,  the 
BISSELL 
Sweeper  is 
sold  and 

everywhere  recognized  as  the  best  and 
most  efficient  carpet  sweeper  made.  The 


B 


ISSELLCarp" 


Sweeper 

is  the  original  genuine  machine  that  has 
been  thirty-six  years  on  the  market, 
and  while  imitated,  has  always  main- 
tained the  foremost  position,  constantlv 
growing  in  favor  until  today  it  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  the  best. 
Sweeps  easily,  silently  and  thoroughly; 
raises  no  dust,  brightens  and  preserves 
your  carpets  and  rugs,  and  will  outlast 
fifty  corn  brooms. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 
Booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  Dept.  77 

Grand  Rapid,,  Mich.  (20) 


(Largest  Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper 
Makers  in  the  World.) 


DO  hope  she  will  be  kind  to 
the  child,"  sighed  one  of  the 
mothers,  doubtfully. 

"I  do  hope  everyone  will  have 
the  good  sense  not  to  interfere," 
returned  a  companion,  emphat- 
ically. 

"Why,  what  can  you  mean?" 
demanded  several  at  once. 
I  mean,"  returned  the  woman, 
"that  there  is  seldom  an  instance 
of  a  child  and  a  second  mother  (I  do  not 
like  the  word  step-mother)  where  people 
do  not  interfere. 

"My  sister-in-law  struck  the  key-note 
one  day  while  visiting  me.  It  was  one 
of  those  trying  days — everything  had  gone 
wrong,  and  the  children  proved  the  'last 
straw'  when  they  came  home  to  luncheon. 
As  I  watched  them  trudging  away  to  their 
afternoon  school,  my  conscience  smote 
me. 

"  'I  have  been  very  impatient,'  I  con- 
fessed.   'What  can  you  think  of  me?' 

"  'Oh,'  she  laughed,  'it  is  all  right,  as 
you  are  their  own  mother — but  if  you  had 
been  a  step-mother?'  Her  look  was  elo- 
quent. 


"How  true  that  is. 
sympathizing  with 
mother's  impatience, 
cases — and  who  ever 


Who  ever  thinks  of 
a    child    over  its 
except  in  extreme 
fails  to  do  so  in  the 


case  of  the  child  and  its  step-mother? 

"Mrs.   B   and  little  James  have 

never  had  a  fair  chance  to  get  on  together. 
His  nurse  had  filled  his  little  mind  with 
prejudice  before  his  new  mother  came. 
And  the  whole  town  has  taken  sides,  as  it 
were. 

"  'Who  is  that  at  your  house  ?'  asked 
one  mother  of  little  James. 

"  'It  is  Janet  G  ,'  answered  this 

five-year-old  baby,  'and  I  wish  she'd  go 
away !' 

"That  irresponsible  remark  has  been 
repeated  and  distorted  a  hundred  times. 

Mrs.  B  's  friends  have  taken  it  back 

to  her  in  varied  forms.  And  unless  she  is 
a  very  sensible  woman,  such  things  are 
going  eventually  to  affect  her  feelings 
toward  her  step-child. 


"What  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
questioning  a  little  child  about  private 
affairs,  or  putting  unkind  ideas  into  its 
innocent  mind,  or  repeating  its  unguarded 
remarks  ?" 

Some  of  the  mothers  present  had  the 
grace  to  look  uncomfortable. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,"  con- 
tinued the  little  mother  bravely,  "because 
I  have  suffered  much  from  just  this 
cause. 

"When  my  second  mother  came,  I 
found  it  difficult  at  first  to  call  her 
'Mother.'  This  difficulty  was  increased  a 
hundredfold  by  knowing  people  were  lis- 
tening and  questioning ! 

"  'Is  your  step-mother  good  to  you  ?'  I 
was  asked  many  times.  One  day  I  chanced 
to  feel  a  little  injured  about  something — 
and  what  child  does  not  feel  thus  toward 
even  its  own  mother  occasionally, — and 
that  question  took  root  in  my  mind  ! 

"'Your  husband  is  very  fond  of  his 
child,'  people  said  to  Mother.  'She  is  a 
picture  of  her  poor  mother !'  And  they 
enumerated  my  childish  charms.  My  sec- 
ond mother  was  a  kind-hearted  and  im- 
pulsive woman,  with  a  strong  underlying 
jealousy  which  all  this  aroused. 

"People  alternately  carried  to  her  my 
most  innocent  remarks  as  having  covert 
meanings,  and  advised  and  sympathized 
with  me ! 

"Eventually  we  became  estranged,  and 
for  years  I  was  deprived  of  my  home,  and 
my  parents',  care  and  protection.  Father 
did  the  best  he  could  for  us  all,  but  it 
broke  his  heart ! 

"At  last  circumstances  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  she  has  been  a  real  mother  to 
me  ever  since. 

"All  this  misery  was  caused  by  the  un- 
called for  interference  of  outsiders. 

"Do  we  ask  children  impudent  questions 
about  their  own  mothers? 

"Do  we  rush  to  a  child's  own  mother 
with  its  every  shortcoming? 

"Why  should  we  expect  a  second 
mother  to  exhibit  more  patience  or  tact 
or  love  for  a  child  than  its  own  mother 
did?" 


Caleb's  Bargain 

[continued  from  page  22] 


of  light  flashed  into  the  road.  Gypsy  reared, 
turned,  and  leaped  across  the  roadside  ditch, 
Elsie  screamed  and  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
colt  and  cart  were  held  entangled  in  the 
underbrush  and  fence  beyond. 

"Hi  there,  something  spilled,"  came  from 
the  automobile,  as  it  came  to  a  stop  and  the 
two  men  got  out  and  went  back. 

"Here's  a  girl,"  said  one,  and  they  helped 
Elsie  out  of  the  ditch. 

"Mama,"  she  cried,  and  burst  out  crying. 

"Is  your  mother  hurt?"  said  one  of  the 
men,  turning  quickly  to  look  for  her. 

"Was  your  mother  with  you?" 

Elsie  shook  her  head,  still  boo-hooing. 

"Who  was  with  you?"  said  the  man.  The 
colt  was  plunging  and  thrashing  in  a  way 
to  demand  attention. 

"Nobody,"  said  Elsie  between  her  sobs. 

"You  out  alone  with  that  rig  at  this  time 
of  night?"  said  the  man  sharply.  Then  turn- 
ing, he  said,  "John,  let's  see  what  we  can 
do  for  that  horse." 

They  went  to  Gypsy  and  tried  to  disen- 
tangle her,  but  their  efforts  made  her  the 
more  frantic.  In  an  instant  Elsie  was  at 
Gypsy's  head. 

"Stop  hurting  her,"  she  cried ;  and,  more 
deftly  than  the  men,  she  undid  the  buckles 
and  loosened  the  straps.  Gypsy  struggled 
and  plunged  and  crawled  out  free,  and  they 
stood  in  the  road  together,  the  girl  and  the 
colt.  For  a  minute  the  two  men  looked  at 
them,  then  the  elder  said,  "Did  your  father 
send  you  off  with  that  rig  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

Elsie  shook  her  head.    "He  warn't  home." 

"Did  your  mother  send  you?" 

"She  said  I'd  get  killed  with  the  automo- 
biles." said  Elsie,  beginning  again  to  cry. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  take  you  home  to 
your  mother,"  said  the  Judge  smiling  a  little. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Elsie,  clinging  to  the  colt. 
"I'm  going  on  to  get  a  piano." 

"Get  a  piano,"  said  the  man  ;  "you  won't 
find  a  piano  in  the  woods  at  this  time  of 
night." 

The  suggestion  of  ridicule  brought  Elsie 
to  her  senses. 

"I  know  that,"  she  said,  "but  there's  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  father's  got  to  be  home  in 
the  morning,  or  else  he  won't  have  money  to 
buy  me  anything,  and  he  took  the  horses 
with  him,  and  we  don't  have  any  telephone, 
and  so  I  started  with  Gypsy  to  tell  him  to 
come  home  right  away.  My  father  is  Caleb 
Field,  and  we  live  on  Jack  Dorkins'  farm, 
and  I  want  to  go  to  Uncle  Sim's  in  Canton." 

"Oh,  well,  we'll  take  you  to  your  father, 
if  that  is  where  you  want  to  go.  Come  get 
in'.  John,  you  lead  along  the  colt,  and  we'll 
leave  him  at  the  first  barn-yard,"  said  the 
Judge.  He  was  getting  interested.  He  knew 
Jack  Dorkins,  and  during  the  ride  he  got 
the  whole  story  from  Elsie. 

It  was  not  long  after  midnight  when  Elsie 
reached  her  Uncle  Sim's,  and  before  day- 
break Caleb  and  Sim  started  with  their 
teams.  In  the  morning  before  the  dew  was 
off  the  grass  the  musical  click-click  of  two 
mowing-machines  resounded  over  the  mead- 
ows and  up  the  banks.  Tack  Dorkins  thought 
he  heard  it  and  went  out  on  top  of  the  hill 


to  see  if  it  were  true,  and  he  smiled  a  sin- 
ister smile  and  patted  the  wound  upon  his 
face  when  he  saw  the  machines  mowing  the 
grass  that  belonged  to  himself  and  Caleb  Field. 

In  the  twilight  that  evening  Caleb  and  his 
wife  and  brother  rested  on  the  porch  in  sight 
of  the  field,  with  its  center  of  standing  grass 
and  its  clean-cut  border. 

"It's  mighty  lucky  Elsie  and  the  colt  came 
out  so  well  as  they  did.  Elsie'll  be  over  her 
shake-up  in  a  day  or  two,  and  .the  colt  wasn't 
cut  so  bad  as  I'd  thought  she'd  been." 

Caleb's  pipe  puffed  intermittently,  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  Sim  went  on,  "When  your 
year  is  out,  you'd  better  throw  up  your  lease 
and  get  out.  The  longer  you  stay  here,  the 
poorer  you'll  be." 

"You  made  money  here,"  Caleb  stammered. 

"I  know  I  did,  but  'twas  different  with 
Jacob  Larkins.  We  never  wasted  time  hat- 
ing one  another,  we  never  got  to  suspecting 
one  another  so  that  we  had  to  have  writings. 
He  used  to  say  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  be 
mean,  writings  wouldn't  hold  him.  We  dealt 
square  and  worked  together  to  pull  the  dol- 
lars out  of  this  farm,  and  we  did  it.  But 
you'll  never  make  anything  here  with  Dor- 
kins. Your  riled-up  temper  will  settle  over 
everything  like  dust  in  a  time  of  drought. 
Just  look  at  that  tobacco  out  there.  That 
alone  is  enough  to  keep  a  man  in  a  swearing 
condition  from  the  time  you  put  in  the  seed 
until  you  take  it  off  the  pole  in  the  fall. 
No  man  can  raise  tobacco  and  fight  a  land- 
lord at  the  same  time  and  do  both  of  'em 
well." 

Sim  paused  and  looked  at  Caleb.  Some 
way  he  seemed  all  shrunk  up.  Luella  was 
at  his  side.  Her  expression  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment  was  upheld  by  one  of  peace- 
ful strength.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
restrained  herself  and  did  not  say,  "I  told 
you  so."  Neither  of  them  said  anything,  and 
Sim  went  on  pitilessly,  "You  see,  Caleb, 
Dorkins  has  been  all  around  and  showed 
himself,  and  everyone  knows  about  your 
scrapping  yesterday  morning.  Folks  won't 
forget  it,  and,  what's  worse,  you  and  he 
won't  forget  it,  either.  You  are  going  to 
spend  the  energy  you  ought  to  spend  in 
bringing  out  the  surplus  profits  hating  one 
another.  Things  won't  grow  and  bad  luck'll 
keep  alongside  of  you  all  the  time.  You'd 
better  get  out  and  go  somewhere  where  you 
like  folks  and  can  trust  'em." 

Caleb  did  not  have  to  leave  the  Willow 
Brook  Farm  after  all.  The  Judge,  whose 
automobile  upset  Elsie  on  her  errand,  en- 
joyed a  good  story  when  it  came  his  way. 
He  put  a  notice  of  the  accident  in  the  local 
paper  and  privately  gave  an  account  of  it  to 
his  friends  with  the  salient  points  brought 
out  in  a  way  to  make  it  interesting.  Under 
the  Judge's  rendering,  the  story  did  not  make 
Jack  Dorkins  any  more  popular,  and  in  the 
fall  he  accepted  an  offer  for  his  farm  and 
sold  it  subject  to  lease.  The  new  owner  and 
Caleb  worked  together  harmoniously,'  and 
the  earth  seemed  to  respond  to  their  touch, 
the  winds  and  rains  to  yield  to  their  will,  the 
animals  grew  and  multiplied  in  plenty, 
and  Peace  and  Abundance  came  hand  in 
hand  and  abode  at  Willow   Brook  Farm. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  13,  1912 

Madam! 

Hard  water  is  hard 
on  complexions- 
bat  not  if  yon  nse 

JAP  ROSE 
SOAP 

The  liquid 
bubbly  lather  of 
Jap  Rose  Soap 

comes  from  the 
vegetable  oils 
which  soften  the 
water  as  thor- 
oughly as  they 
eoftKti  the  skin. 
The  ease  and  abun- 
dance  with  which 
the  liquid  bubbles 
spring   from  Jap 
Rose  causes  thousands 
like  it  from  the  first.  _ 
the  skin  improving  effects  make 
them  prize  it  more  highly  the 
longer  they  use  it. 

Bathe  with  JAP  ROSE  to-day. 
Notice  the  exhilaration  of  your 
thousands  of  purified  pores. 

Tell  your  friends  of  it. 


Large  c^/ 
Transport  <i  a 
ent  Cake  10c\ 
Kirk  &  Co. 


All  Dealers  Sell' 
Jap  Rose  Soap 

Copyright  1911.  James  S. 

Special  Trial  Offer:  f^r&^Xi 

for  a  trial  cake  of  JAP  BOSE  SOAP. 
JAMES  S.  KIRK  &  CO.,  247  Michigan  St.,  Chicago  < 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADV  ERT IS  EM  EN  T  S 


EARN 


$25  to  $100 

A  WEEK 


Wo  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  HOW  TO  [\CKEASE  tOl'K 
SALARY.    Book  mailed  free.    Psge-Uayli,  Kept.  25,  Chicago  III. 

W  I  f\  I    |U      sweet-toned  Stradivarius,  for  sale 

V  1  \J  S—  I  mm  ■   cheap.   Sent  on  trial. 

MISS  BERTHA  T.'MARDIS,  Route  5,  Rosed. Is,  Kansas 
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Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  lead- 
ing home  and  family  papers  in  America, 
you  can  get  any  one  of  these  great 
papers  for  a  year  with  Farm  and  Fire- 
side as  explained  below. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Tear 


Both 
for 


60< 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  enter- 
taining monthly  magazine,  contain- 
ing many  wholesome  serials  and 
short  stories  and  articles  of  unques- 
tioned merit.  It  is  a  magazine 
that  a  woman  looks  forward  to 
receiving  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the 
best-known  artists.  Housewife  is 
edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice.  It 
has  excellent  departments  devoted 
to  fashions,  cooking,  etc. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
TheWoman'sWorld 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


In  Woman's  World  the  up-to-date 
articles  and  good  stories  are  high 
class,  for  it  pays  more  for  them  than 
any  other  publication.  Woman's 
World  is  p  ogressive.  No  woman 
who  is  interested  in  the  vital  issues 
of  life  can  afford  to  miss  Woman's 
World.  Over  two  millions  read 
it  eagerly  every  month. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Successful  Farming 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


Successful  Farming  is  the  leading 
general  farm  publication  of  the 
corn  belt.  It  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  people  living  in  this 
region  on  account  of  its  close  appli- 
cation to  those  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  chuck  full  of 
practical  and  condensed  facts  which 
are  of  timely  value.  Farm  people 
in  the  corn  belt  can  profit  by  this 
combination  of  farm  papers. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 


For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


60 


Green's  Fruit  Grower  is  packed 
horn  cover  to  cover  with  practical 
and  valuable  information  on  fruit 
culture.  It  covers  every  fruit  grown, 
berries,  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  etc. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  fruit  culture.  Green's  Fruit 
Grower  has  also  departments  de- 
voted to  poultry  and  dairying.  It 
is  an  all-around  farm  paper. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Success 

For  One  Whole.Year 


Goth 
for 


50* 


Poultry  Success  gives  every  month 
pointers  and  ideas  for  producing 
eggs  and  raising  fowl  that  means 
success.  It  is  edited  by  the  best 
authorities  on  Poultry  in  America. 
It  is  filled  with  secrets  of  feed  mix- 
tures, quick  growing  chicks,  ideas 
that  men  hesitate  to  part  with. 
Poultry  Success  has  one  motto — 
Make  the  hen  attend  strictly  to 
business.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
poultry  raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order 
to-day,  because  our  special  prices 
with  the  above  publishers  expire 
April  30th. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Tried  by  His  Peers 


By  Bolton  Hall 

1AM  so  glad  that  you  are  back  from  that  horrid  jury.  You 
won't  have  to  serve  again  this  year,  will  you,  dear?"  murmured 
Mrs.  Brownstone  to  her  liege  lord. 
"No,  thank  goodness.    But  it  was  not  so  bad  this  time.    I  never 
served  with  a  more  intelligent,  congenial  set  of  fellows  in  my  life." 
"You  don't  always  say  that  of  a  jury." 

"Indeed,  no;  this  was  remarkable  in  that  respect.    One  was  a 
lawyer,  one  a  physician,  one  a  broker,  one  a  preacher,  one  an 
editor,  one  a  teacher,  one  a  contractor,  two  were  real-estate 
men,  one  an  actor,  one  a  man  of  leisure  and  myself.  It 
was  a  picked  lot,  you  might  say." 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  assented  Mrs.  Brownstone. 
Who  was  the  criminal?" 

'  "Oh,  a  fellow  you  couldn't  understand,  my  dear. 
"  I  didn't  myself.    He  couldn't  read  or  write,  and 
*  hadn't  had  much  of  a  chance  at  any  time,  his 
lawyer  claimed.    One  can't  really  understand 
much  about  such  people.  They're  so  different. 
But  the  law's  the  law,  so  we  brought  in  a 
a  verdict  of  'guilty.'  " 
"What  .did  he  get?" 
"Ten  years,  I  think." 
"Did  he  seem  to  mind?" 
"Why — er— yes;  come  to  think  of  it,  he 
seemed  a  good  deal  broken  up.  However, 
one  can't  help  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
jury  itself  was  a  fine  body  of  men.  Never 
enjoyed  myself  better." 

Mrs.  Brownstone  looked  up  as  if  she 
were  going  to  speak,  thought  better  of  it. 
and  stood  quietly  looking  into  the  lire. 
Mr.  Brownstone  yawned,  apologized  to  his 
wife,  who  had  not  noticed  the  slip,  picked 
up  his  paper,  and  settled  comfortably  into 
his  easy  chair  with  a  keen  appetite  for  the 
news  of  the  day. 


HOW  TO  TELL 


Some  people  suppose  that  they  are  think- 
ing over  a  proposition  when  they  are 
merely  collecting  their  prejudices  against  it. 


THE    GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 


IT  SEEMS  to  me  this  morn- 
ing there  are  more  jolly 
letters  from  our  Gift  Club 
girls  than  ever  before !  My 
desk  is  overflowing  with  letters 
bearing  our  beautiful  monogram.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  them.    Read  this  one: 

Dear  Miss  West — 

How  can  you  think  of  such  charming 
things  to  give  us?  I  received  that  beau- 
tiful bracelet  and  the  handbag,  and  both 
are  lovely.  I  certainly  am  glad  that  The 
Gift  Club  was  started,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  stop  until  I  get  every  one  of 
the  gifts  that  you  have  offered  us. 

M.  K.,  Louisiana. 

And  here's  another : 

Dear  Jean  West — 

I  received  my  presents  all  right  and 
was  very  delighted  with  my  locket  and 
chain.  I  think  it  is  fine  that  all  the  girls 
are  so  interested  in  the  Club.  I'm  glad 
I  did  not  delay  in  joining. 

Nettie  L.,  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  have  received  the  beautiful  clock, 
and  I  never  can  express  my  thanks  for 
it.  It  was  very  stormy  that  day,  and 
when  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  my 
father  opened  it,  and  a  boy  handed  him 
the  package.  My  father  started  to  open 
it  and  handed  me  the  paper  piece  by 
piece  to  tease  me.  And  then  came  the 
clock,  and  I  was  so  delighted  ! 

Charlotte  F.,  New  York. 

Dear  Friend — 

The  leather  handbag  came  to-day,  and 
I  inust  say  that  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  what  a  beauty  it  is.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  such 
a  beautiful  gift.  I  think  The  Gift  Club 
is  simply  fine  and,  as  I've  said  before,  I 
have  only  one  regret,  and  that  is  that  I 
did  not  join  long  ago.  Your  gifts  are 
all  so  nice,  I  hardly  know  which  one  to 
select.  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Ohio. 

Be  sure  to  read  the  next  letter ! 

Dear  Miss  Wesi 

I  received  the  toilet  and  manicure 
set  O.  K.,  and  to  say  they  were  lovely 
would  not  be  half  expressing  it.  I  just 
can't  tell  you  how  delighted  I  was  when 


Secretary 


I  received  them.  The  surprise 
you  sent  me  was  just  dandy. 
Our  Club  is  perfectly  lovely 
and  I'm  glad  I  joined,  although 
I  did  not  have  much  confi- 
dence in  it.  I  am  now  sending 
for  that  little  gilt  clock.  I  always  had 
a  great  desire  to  earn  things  for  myself 
and  now  that  I've  learned  how  I  am 
quite  sure  I  shall  always  be  a  member 
of  the  Club.  M.  M.  R.,  Ohio. 

Don't  miss  this  one: 

Dear  Jean  West — 

How  perfectly  grand  my  manicure-set 
and  child's  three-piece  set  are !  You 
said  you  had  a  great  surprise  for  me, 
and  my  nice,  pretty  box  of  stationery 
was  a  glad  surprise  for  me.  I  am  going 
to  give  my  little  niece  the  child's  piece. 
And,  oh,  the  picture  is  just  beautiful ! 
Hurrah  for  The  Gift  Club,  and  for  Miss 
West !  I  am  so  glad  I  belong.  Thank 
you  ever  so  much.       Dollie,  Texas. 

There!  Isn't  that  a  splendid  letter? 
But  there  are  many  more  just  like  it.  I 
wish  I  had  space  to  show  them  all  to  you. 
Here's  one  more : 

Dear  Miss  Jean — 

Your  letter,  also  picture  and  embroid- 
ery-set, received.  How  can  you  send 
me  such  a  nice  corset-cover  and  center- 
piece and  the  patterns,  just  for  no 
trouble  at  all  ?  I  am  sure  all  the  girls, 
as  well  as  myself,  would  like  to  have 
one  of  your  pictures  for  an  extra  pres- 
ent to  work  for.  L.  S.,  Indiana. 

If  you  are  not  yet  a  member  of  The 
Gift  Club  and  have  not  written  me  to  find 
out  how  our  girls  earn  their  wonderful 
presents,  I'm  sure  you  will  do  so  now. 
Your  curiosity  must  have  reached  the 
boiling-point  by  this  time.  Just  a  line  of 
inquiry  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you 
a  prompt  reply.  Write  to-day  before  you 
forget  it. 


Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


ew-g-s-PAT-  orr 


Rain  Coats 

"SStT  This  circular 
registered  trade 
mark  is  stamped 
on  the  inside  and  a 

Silk  tsmtmd®  Label 

is  sewed  at  the  collar  or  elsewhere. 

"None  Genuine  Without  Them" 

The  WwmtiflP,  Proof  is  applied  to 
many  kinds  of  cloth  suitable  for  men's, 
women's  and  children's  outer  garments 
in  light,  medium  and  heavy  weights 
for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are 
for  wear  in  rain  or  shine. 

"Rain  will  neither  wet  nor 
spot  them." 

Keep  you  warm  and  dry  in  cold 
weather,  cool  and  dry  in  hot  weather. 

They  contain  no  rubber,  have  no 
disagreeable  odor;  will  not  overheat 
or  cause  perspiration. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  in  Men's, 
Women's  and  Children's  Clothing. 

BRADFORD,  ENGLAND 

HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


BRADFORD,  ENGLAND 


A  postal  to  the  New  York  office  of  B.  Priestley  &  Co. 
I  00  Fifth  Ave.,  will  bring  interesting  booklet. 


Safe  &  Sure 

INVESTMENTS 

Are  the  only  kind  we  offer.  We 
sell  no  speculative  securities  of 
any  kind— nothing  but  high- 
grade 

Municipal  Bonds 

Many  of  them  Tax-Free 
The  same  kind  which  the  U.S.  Gov'rn't 
finds  good  enough  as  security  for 

Postal  Bank  Deposits 

But  instead  of  the  2%  the  Postoil 
Banks  pay,  these  AQL  (%G&> 
Bonds  yield  from  ^7©  tO  °A> 

IVrite for  Free  Circular 
New  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Dept.  ID.  Columbus,  O. 


AGENTS!  big  profits 


The  only  strop- 
per  that  strops 
any  razor 
diagonally 

Guaranteed 
For  Life 


Brandt's  patented  Automatic  Ra- 
zor   Stropper.     Automatically  puts 
a  perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  OLD  style 
or  SAFETY.   Big  seller.   Every  man    grants  one. 
Write    quick    for    terms,    prkes    and  territory. 
D.  F.  Brandt  Cull  try  Co.,  42  Hudson  Si,  H  T. 


A  D  E  EASY 


Wash  and 

Wring 
by  Power 


Roanoke 
Power  Washer 
and  Wringer 


Save  Health,  Strength  and  Nerves 

Will  do  your  washing  easier,  quicker,  more 
thoroughly  and  economically  than  any  other 
washer.   It  cleans  more  carefully  than  by  hand. 

It  is  the  only  practical,  efficient  washer  with 
movable  power  wringer  which  slides  along 
wash  stand  and  wrings  from  either  wash  tub 
or  rinse  tub.  It  is  the  only  two  tub  power 
washer  made.  The  friction  drives  save  clothes 
and  machinery.  No  cogs,  chains  or  sprockets  to 
get  caught  in.  Runs  by  gasoline  engine  or  elec- 
tric motor.  Recognized  as  best  washer  mrde. 
Write  for  FREE  interesting  booklet  "Washing 
Made  Easy'*  and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  CO.   Dept.  444    Roanoke,  1!L 
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Over 
150,000 
Split  Hick- 
ory Vehicles 
Now  Giving 
Most  Satisfac- 
tory Service 

Phelps  prints  for 
you  in  his  book 
big  map  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  showing 
exactly  where  over 
150,000  Split  Hickories 
are  being  used.    Can  and 
does  tell  you  the  names  of 
the  owners — probably  dozens 
near  you,  if  you  wish  to  see  or 
write  to  them. 

Phelps'  prices  are  printed  in  his  book 
right  beside  every  Split  Hickory  Vehicle 
— and  full  line  of  high  grade  harness — so  you 
can  figure  exactly  what  your  made-to-order 
Split  Hickory  will  cost  you,  if  you  keep  it  after 
30  days'  road  test.    Get  this  book  whether  you 
buy  of  him  or  not. 

If  you  cannot  be  absolutely  satisfied  Phelps 
don't  want  you  for  a  buyer.    But  he  wants 
you  for  a  new  customer— to  satisfy  you  at  his 
risk,  or  not  a  cent's  cost  to  you. 

Try  any  Buggy  Phelps 
akes  on  Hard  Roads 


'Phelps'  Best  Book 

Now  Ready — -Shows  Biggest  Selection 
of  High  Grade  Buggies  in  America 

PHELPS— the  only  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  making 
vehicles  in  large  quantities  to  order  for  individual  users — 
highest  grade  made — trade-marked  Split  Hickories — has  just 
finished  his  12th  annual  Big  Book  and  wants  to  send  you  a  copy. 

In  His  Factory — Phelps  stands  right  over  every  one  of  his  jobs 
in  the  making,  and  knows  that  the  best  materials  and  expert 
workmanship  go  into  it. 

In  His  Book — Phelps  tells  you  in  his  own  experienced 
words,  about  values— and  Phelps  knows — and  how  to 
avoid  weak  spots  in  buggies.    He- stands  right  by  his 
Split  Hickory  jobs,  and  points  out  in  photographs  the 
parts  you  ought  to  examine.    Shows  you  in  colors 
and  photographs  on  page  inserts  in  his  book  3  feet 
across,  just  exactly  what  he  makes  .and  what  he 
puts  into  every  Split  Hickory. 

On  Your  Place — Phelps  stands  right  back  of 
any  Split  Hickory  and  you  can  test  it  on 
your  own  roads  behind  your  own  horses 
30  days  at  his  risk,  and  then  have  two 
years'  guarantee  if  you  keep  it. 

FREE! 

Postage  Paid  On 
This  Big  Book  If 
You  Send  Your 
Name  On  a  Postal 


30  Days  FREE; 

Return  It  If  Not  As  Represented 
—Guaranteed  Two  Years  If  You  Keep  It 


125 
Styles 
Shown] 
#»My 
Bool 


Don't  get  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  mixed  up  with  any  other  buggies  made — they're 
entirely  different.    Higher  grade — better  style,  better  trimmed,  better  painted,  longer  lived, 
easier  running — that' s  because  they'  re  made  to  order,  just  as  you  want  them,  when  you  want 
them.    Why  buy  a  common  buggy  and  pay  more  for  it?  Save  $25 

Phelps  has  the  confidence  of  150,000  farmer  customers.   He  will  get  y™"-m       ,        amf  ut*  °n 
confidence  if  you'll  give  him  the  chance.    This  big  buggy  book 
for  1912  shows  125  styles  to  choose  from.   More  buggies  than 
you  could  see  in  ten  big  towns,  or  25  dealers'  stores.  Why 
not  send  for  this  free  book?   Take  a  walk  with  Phelps 
through  the  biggest  buggy  factories  of  their  kind  in  the 
world — let  him  tell  you  all  about  his  buggies,  and 
show  you  how  by  his  direct  method,  he  can  save 
you  big  money,  and  give  you  a  better  vehicle.  Many 
styles — Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Road 
Wagons,  Runabouts  and  a  full  line  of  Harness  are 
fully  illustrated  and  described.    To  get  the  Book, 
just  address  a  postal : '  'Phelps,  I  want  your  Book,"  t 


Here  is  one  of  1 25  New 
Styles — Guaranteed  2 
Years.  All  Shown  in 
this  Big  1912  Style 
Book, 


Don*i 
You 
Want  a 
30-Day 
Free 
Road 
Tost 
of  this 
Auto 
Seat 
Busgoy 


The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 


Pres.         Station  23,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Largest  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  Vehicles  Direct  to  Consumer, 
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Why  Rent  a  Farm 

and  be  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  most  of  your 
hard-earned  profits?  Own  your  own  farm. 
Seoure  a  Free  Homestead  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  or 
purchase  land  in  one  of  these 
districts  and  bank  a  profit  of 
$10.00  or  $13.00  ait  acre 
every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  years 
ago  at  Slu.  00  an  acre  has  recently 
changed  hands  at  $25.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.    You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm- 
ing and  grain  growing  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  in  Western  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areas,  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
homes  for  millions. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers'  rates,  descriptive  litera- 
ture, "Last  Best  West,"  how  to  reach 
the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can- 
ada, or  to  the  Canadian  Gov't  Agent, 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS 
413  Gardner  Bldg..  Toledo,  Ohio 

J.  9.  CRAWFORD 
301  E.  Genesee  St^  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 
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EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  whole- 
sale.  Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesman,  small 
expense,   prices  low.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
mail.     Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River:  — 

"Wires    Inches  high      Medium  Weight       Eitra  heavy  {all  No.  9) 

9  39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

10  47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

12  55  32c  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Manmee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steellawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

EOEOHO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 

427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


RUSTPROOF  :  BULLSTRONG  :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.    We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gate* 

Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  Az  Wire  Co. 

and  sample.  Dept.  S 1  E, Cleveland,  Ohio 


Artistic,  Practical. 


Durable.    Gives  your  place  a 


distinctively  prosperous  appearance 
and  increased  value.  We  also  make 
tubular  steel  Farm  Gates.  Free  books. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Dept.  17,  Waakegan.  HI 


KITSELMAM  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm.  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1 1  y2  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed     Wire     $1.55.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalogue  showing 
76  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing. 

Box  271  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 

Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  to  fanners  at 
mantrfactnrers'  prices. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal- 
ers' profits.  Catalog! ree. 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  363,  Decatur,  Ind. 
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CLEVELAND  eyeLONEj 


Fence  and  Gates  make  your 
home  more  beautiful  and  more 
valuable.  Strong,  durable, 
handsome,  easily  erected.  Our 
new  catalog  and  prices  will 
interest  you.  We  pay  freight. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
174    Willson  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Increased 
Horse  Power 

Humor  your  horses 
by  properly  padding 

  their  collars  and  they  will 

repay  you  with  better  work. 
Ventiplex  Pads  are  the  kind 
to  use,  because  they_  are  made 
of  ventilated  fabric,  which 
allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  under 
the  collar.  This  keeps  the  shoulders 

dry  and  cool,  preventing  gall  and  eores 
You  can  use  your  horses 
every  day.  Ventiplex  Pads  wear  < 
longer,  prove  more  satisfactory,  and 
cost  no  more  than  other  kinds.  You 
will  be  glad  you  bought  one. 

Most  dealers  have  them,  but 

if  yours  has  not  eendus  his  name 
and  we  will  forward  a  sample 
quickly.  Patented  Sept  20v 
1910. 

Our  folder  will  Interest  , 
you.  It  Is  free  for  the  J 

asking;. 

What  is  your  address? 
We  also  make  the  famous  \ 
"Stay-On"  Blanket. 
Burlington  Blanket  Co. 

Dept.  S6 
Burlington, 
Wis. 


THIS  isn't  a  newspaper,  but  here's  some  news.    A  lot  of  retailers  have  met  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  organized  a  cooperative  storekeepers'  association — just 
as  if  they  had  read  one  of  these  editorials  in  which  such  tactics  have  been 
suggested. 

This  ought  to  interest  all  of  us — for  we  all  use  the  retailer  as  a  help  in  our 
business.  Anything  he  does  to  cut  out  middlemen  saves  us  the  trouble.  If  he  doesn't  do 
it,  we  will  have  to.  This  Iowa  cooperative  organization  ma)-  not  succeed,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  if  it  is  properly  managed. 

A  lot  of  loose  thinking  is  done,  and  more  loose  talking,  about  the  middlemen. 
Some  people  think  that  the  middleman  can  be  entirely  eliminated.  When  we  can 
transfer  goods  by  thought  waves,  he  can — and  not  before.  There  are  middlemen  and 
middlemen.  For  the  most  part,  the  mail-order  house  is  a  middleman — though  they 
do  some  of  their  own  manufacturing.  But  they  make  oceans  of  money  by  acting  as 
middlemen  between  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer.  In  any  scheme  for  cutting 
out  the  middlemen  entirely,  the  mail-order  house  would  go  with  the  retailer.  In 
fact,  the  mail-order  house  would  go  first — for  as  between  the  two,  if  we  had  to  get 
along  without  one,  poor  as  man)'  of  the  retail  stores  are,  we  should  have  to  keep 
them  and  let  the  mail-order  house  go. 

We  could  hardly  get  along  doing  business  entirely  by  mail.  No  sensible  person 
ever  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  mail-order  houses  of  the  country  have  never 
thought  of  it.  If  all  the  business  were  to  be  thrown  on  them,  they  couldn't  handle  it. 
They  would  be  scared  stiff  at  the  thought  of  trying  it.  Only  retailers  when  in  a  panic 
will  apprehend  so  impossible  a  situation. 

Our  goods  come  to  us  by  several  possible  ways.    Our  readers  everywhere  have 
thought  about  these  various  methods  of  getting  commodities.    The  ordinary  way 
is  by  three  or  more  steps,  with  three  or  more  profits,  thus : 

MANUFACTURER  to  WHOLESALER  to  RETAILER  to  YOU. 
There  may  come  in  here  selling  agents,  brokers,  and  the  like,  every  one  making 
the  chain  longer,  and  piling  up  profits. 

Or  the  chain  may  consist  of  these  links: 
MANUFACTURER  to  MAIL-ORDER  HOUSE  to  YOU. 

And  here  the  number  of  selling  agents,  and  the  like,  may  be  more  than  we  think 
in  some  lines. 

Or  the  chain  may  be  : 

MAIL-ORDER  MANUFACTURER  to  YOU. 

In  this  last  case,  it  looks  as  if  the  middleman  were  eliminated.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  where  goods  are  produced  in  Ohio,  and  used  in  Illinois,  there  just  must  be 
middlemen,  whether  we  can  name  them  readily  or  not.  The  goods  have  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  consumer  by  someone.  And  then  they  have  to  be  carried  to  him 
by  someone.  And  in  most  cases  they  have  to  be  held  in  stock  in  large  quantities  and 
dribbled  out  by  someone  to  the  consumer  as  he  needs  them.  This  is  the  retailer's 
job,  and  the  job  he  is  falling  down  on.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  better, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  the  retailers  are  trying  to  cooperate  at  Des  Moines.  More 
power  to  their  elbows !  If  they  succeed,  they  will  make  the  life  of  every  farmer 
easier.  If  they  don't  succeed,  some  other  retailers  will.  For  that  the  retail  business 
of  the  country"  is  going  to  be  wiped  out  by  any  competition,  no  matter  how  honest  or 
how  able,  doing  business  at  arms  length,  is  incredible. 

I  can  imagine  a  state  of  universal  cooperation  in  which  the  people  would  do  their 
own  retailing  and  buy  directly  of  the  manufacturers.  But  in  such  a  case  the  retailer 
would  still  exist  as  the  agent  of  the  cooperative  society.  I  wish  all  such  efforts  at 
cooperation  well — but  I  should  very  much  regret  any  sudden  general  movement  in 
that  direction.  It  would  fail  because  of  lack  of  merchandising  knowledge.  The 
fellows  who  are  doing  the  merchandising  now  are  the  ones  who  must  continue  to 
do  it.  I  only  wish  they  knew  their  business  better.  The  better  they  do  it,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  me.  If  they  would  bring  to  the  business  the  highest  kind  of  ability,  it 
would  make  trading  a  whole  lot  easier  for  all  of  us.  I  wish  there  were  a  John 
Wanamaker,  or  a  Marshall  Field,  in  every  small  town — on  a  small  scale. 

These  Iowa  retailers  may  not  be  Wanamakers  or  Fields,  but  they  have  a  big  idea. 
They  may  slop  over  in  handling  it,  but  then  again  they  may 'not.  We  shall  watch 
them  with  interest.  Their  idea  is  precisely  this:  They  want  to  establish  a  shorter 
chain  of  this  sort : 

MANUFACTURERS  to  RETAILERS  to  YOU. 

Now  this  is  about  as  short  as  it  can  be  made  without  more  readjustment  than 
we  are  likely  to  get  for  a  long  while.  Life  is  too  short  for  quarreling,  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  anyone— least  of  all  with  the  retailer.  Bless  his  soul,  he  needs  help, 
not  hindrance.  But  I  can  tell  him  this :  Either  under  the  Des  Moines  plan  or  some 
better  plan,  he  had  better  get  a  wiggle  on  himself.  He  is  a  useful  citizen — let  him 
understand  that  he  must  be  more  useful,  or  his  usefulness  will  peter  out — and  he 
with  it. 

But  he  will  not  peter  out.  He  comes  of  too  good  stock.  I  have  seen  the  retailer 
on  the  very  front  peak  of  the  firing  line  of  civilization  everywhere.  He  goes  with  the 
pioneers,  and  makes  life  possible  for  the  permanent  settler.  Without  him  this  nation 
could  not  have  been  developed.  He  is  an  institution.  Even  under  cooperation  he 
would  only  change  to  another  name  and  a  slightly  altered  function.  I  have  tried  to 
sting  him  into  activity  in  these  screeds  of  mine.  If  he  doesn't  function  at  his  best, 
he  makes  me  trouble. 

I  have  to  do  for  myself  what  all  my  life  long  I  have  been  depending  on  him  to  do 
for  me.  So  when  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  being  a  real  merchant,  whether  in  the 
Des  Moines  way  or  otherwise.  I  breathe  easier. 

The  retailer  is  wont  to  complain  of  the  mail-order  house  as  a  "vampire."  I  don't 
join  in  this  harsh  expression,  for  the  mail-order  house  is  merely  doing  a  necessary 
work  which  the  retailer  ought  to  have  kept  in  his  own  hands.  But  it  is  a  more  or 
less  significant  fact  of  natural  history  that  the  vampire  sucks  no  blood  except  from 
victims  which  are  asleep.  Out  at  Des  Moines  they  are  stirring,  whether  they  are 
awakening  or  not.  Retailers  serve  consumers.  Sometimes  they  serve  well,  sometimes 
ill.  We  may  find  out  that  there  are  too  many  of  them.  Too  many  servants  make 
any  business  expensive.  In  the  case  of  the  retailer,  others  are  offering  their  services. 
They  should  not  complain.    They  should  compete.    That's  business. 
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A  small  house  on  an  acre  of  ground  set  in  fruit  is  a 
home  worth  having.    Do  you  have  one? 

Ducks  in  the  garden  will  devour  many  bugs,  slugs  and 
worms,  and  cannot  scratch.  Guinea  hens,  also,  are 
useful  in  the  garden. 

A  Voter's  Problem 

THE  Farmers'  National  Committee  on  Postal 
Reform  keeps  open  headquarters  at  Room  52, 
Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  done 
very  useful  work  in  the  present  campaign  for  parcels 
post — one  of  the  most  impressive  national  campaigns 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  nation  have  ever  engaged. 
This  committee  is  now  circulating  a  pledge,  the  signers 
of  which  promise  not  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
Congress  who  does  not  publicly  define  his 
position  on  parcels  post,  and  whose  record 
does  not  show  active  support  of  the  farm- 
ers' demand  for  a  "real,  genuine  parcels 
post  or  postal  express." 

This  pledge  calls  for  the  sinking  of  its 
signers  of  all  other  issues  in  that  of  par- 
cels post,  and  the  abandonment  in  many 
cases  of  party  affiliations.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  farmers  should  not 
make  such  a  pledge.  Party  issues  are  to 
farmers  of  little  importance  compared 
with  parcels  post.  The  most  effective 
demonstration  of  the  strength  of  this  just 
demand  would  be  the  hides  of  a  goodly 
number  of  pussy-footed  congressmen  and 
senators  nailed  to  the  agricultural  back 
fence.  If  the  farmers  cannot  elect  con- 
gressmen and  senators  who  are  for  par- 
cels post,  the  next  best  thing  would  seem 
to  be  to  beat  those  who  are  not  for  it. 
The  campaign  made  by  Professor  Henry 
through  the  farm  press  for  an  expression 
of  desire  on  the  .part  of  farmers  has 
resulted  in  a  flood  of  R.  F.  D.  letters  such 
as  many  of  our  Washington  hired  men 
have  never  received  before.  A  few  hun- 
dred thousand  pledges  on  file  in  the  Bliss 
Building  would  tend  to  keep  the  matter 
vividly  in  the  legislative  mind.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  desire  to  go  on  record 
may  receive  blanks  for  the  purpose  by 
applying  by  letter  to  the  above  address. 


To  Moisten  Arid  Climates 

An  Oklahoma  professor  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  the 
L  problem  of  furnishing  showers  to  the  arid  West. 
We  hope  he  will  succeed,  but  we  are  harassed  by 
doubts.  We  remember  how  General  Dyren forth  of  the 
United  States  Army  almost  solved  the  problem  of  rain- 
making — but  not  quite.  His  scheme — in  which  some 
good  public  money  was  squandered — was  that  of  explod- 
ing bombs  in  the  clouds  to  make  them  give  down.  It 
always  rains  after  great  battles,  said  the  General,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  most  striking  thing  about  big  battles 
is  noise,  why  noise  will  do  the  trick!  Dyrenforth  jyas 
pronounced  Dryenforth  by  many  people  from  then  on. 

The  Oklahoma  savant's  scheme  is  as  plausible  as  the 
army  man's — just  about.    He  argues  that  inasmuch  as 


leave  the  highest  peaks  for  scenic  purposes,  and  cut 
down  the  rest  of  the  ranges.  Do  we  lack  the  equipment? 
To  the  pessimist  who  asks  this  question  we  merely 
reply  by  asking  what  better  use  can  be  made  of  Colonel 
Goethals  and  the  Panama  digging-tools  when  the  canal 
is  finished?    Let  the  Oklahoma  professor  answer. 


he  apiary  industry  in  the  United  States  is  seriously 
threatened,  and  something  like  a  crisis  confronts 


Midsummer  Silage 

Where  cows  in  Wisconsin  were  fed 
on  silage  as  a  supplement  to  pasture 
in  midsummer,  it  was  found  that  they  did 
better  than  when  fed  on  such  early  soiling 
crops  as  green  clover,  a  mixture  of  peas 
and  oats,  sweet  corn,  sorghum  or  field-corn.  The  cows 
liked  the  silage  better  than  the  early  soiling  crops.  More 
corn-silage  per  acre  can  be  grown  than  of  any  of  them. 
It  can  be  put  up  and  stored  with  more  economy.  It  can 
be  fed  with  less  bother.  "A  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  involved  indicates,"  says  Doctor  Russell,  "that 
the  farmer  can  well  afford  to  have  corn-silage  available 
for  summer  feed  up  to  the  time  the  corn  crop  reaches 
the  milk  stage,  when  he  can  perhaps  better  afford  to 
feed  green  corn  than  to  continue  feeding  silage." 

In  other  words,  the  silo  enables  the  farmer  to  unite 
the  qualities  of  succulence  and  maturity  in  the  best 
feeding-plant  in  the  world — corn.  Moral :  Build  a  silo 
if  you  have  stock  enough  to  justify  it. 

Some  men  throw  away  a  barren  farm  in  disgust 
because  they  never  tried  to  study  out  some  crop,  grass 
or  fruit  that  would  suit  the  soil. 

The  seeding  of  the  lawn  will  change  the  appearance 
of  the  farm  and  help  advertise  the  products  coming 
therefrom.     Their  market  value  will,   at  once,  rise. 


OR- 

best  of  all,  wmv  not  do 
awav  with   the  rockies  altogether.? 

Col,,  goethals  will  soon  be  through 
with  the  big  ditch  —  put  hi/a  on  _ 
The-  croBM  


cold  is  what  condenses  the  moisture  in  the  clouds,  .all 
that  is  needed  to  bring  the  rain  down  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust  alike  is  cold.  Liquid  air  is  very  cold.  By 
carrying  containers  of  liquid  air  into  the  atmosphere 
with  aeroplanes,  and  squirting  it  into  the  dry-eyed  space, 
the  rain-maker  will  cause  copious  showers. 

It  sounds  well.  And  while  we  are  about  it,  there  are 
other  schemes  we  may  as  well  try  out.  The  arid  West 
is  arid  because  the  mountains — the  Sierras,  the  Coast 
Ranges  and  the  Rockies — have  got  ahead  of  the  Okla- 
homa professor  and  cooled  the  air  when  it  passed  over 
them.  Why  not  prevent  this  cooling  by  covering  the 
western  slopes  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  with 
stores,  %o  as  to  keep  the  air  warm  and  preserve  its 
moisture?  This  will  obviate  the  excessive  wetness  of 
the  climate  of  the  coast  regions  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  give  the  dry-farming  regions  more  rain — if  it  can 
be  done.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  few  millions  of  orchard- 
heaters,  and  oil  to  run  them. 

Or  let  us  lower  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Why 
has  nobody  started  the  agitation  for  that?    We  can 


Bee-Keeping  Process 

T 

bee-keepers.  Two  infectious  diseases  are  carrying  off 
the  colonies  by  thousands  :  American  foul  brood,  which 
is  doing  its  worst  in  the  West,  and  European  foul 
brood,  or  black  brood,  which  is  a  very  serious  menace. 

These  plagues  are  likely  to  put  out  of  business  the 
rule-of-thumb  bee-keeper,1  who  just  lets  the  colonies 
take  care  of  themselves,  uses  old-fash- 
ioned hives  and  does  not  study  his  busi- 
ness. This  means  that  honey  will  be  made 
scarcer  and  higher.  The  progressive 
amateur  who  studies  his  bees  carefully 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  diseases,  and  so 
will  the  specialist.  It  can  be  successfully 
combatted  by  intelligence  and  careful 
study.  These  skilful  apiarists  will  make 
more  money  on  account  of  the  foul  brood, 
just  as  skilful  orchardists  make  more 
money  on  account  of  the  wiping  out  of 
the  unskilful  by  scale,  insects  and  moths. 
The  more  pests,  the  more  profits,  for 
those  who  know. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  bulletins  on  this  subject  which 
apiarists  would  do  well  to  procure.  One 
is  "The  Treatment  of  Bee  Diseases,"  by 
E.  F.  Phillips,  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Colorado  station  at  Fort  Collins  has  a 
bulletin  on  American  foul  brood.  Bulletin 
No.  14  of  the  Technical  Series  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Washington  is 
entitled  "The  Bacteria  of  the  Apiary  with 
Special  Reference  to  Bee  Diseases"  and 
contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Each  reader  should  write  his  own  state 
college  and  experiment  station. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  each  spring 
of  the  killing  of  bees  by  the  poisonous 
sprays  for  the  codling-moth  on  fruit-trees. 
Many  of  the  losses  laid  to  the  spray  no 
doubt   come    from    foul   brood.  Some, 
however,  do  result  from  the  spraying  of 
the  blossoms  too  early.    If  the  spraying 
is  done  when  it  should  be,  there  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  bees.    And  this 
merely  emphasizes  the  point  that  strict 
study   is   needed   before   trees   are   sprayed.  Study 
the  bees,  the  blossoms,  the  sprays,  then  if  something 
goes  wrong,  you  will  be  better  able  to  tell  why. 

Prepare  for  Short  Pastures  Now 

The  soiling  crop  cannot  be  evolved  when  the  drought 
is  on.  Nor  can  the  results  of  overstocking  be 
avoided  after  the  grass  is  gnawed  to  the  soil.  Pastures 
which  are  once  grazed  too  short  have  to  be  given  time 
to  recuperate.  A  grass-blade  three  inches  long  will  grow 
four  times  as  fast  as  one  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  All 
these  things  call  now  for  foresight  in  the  owner  of  every 
pasture.  Midsummer  will  come,  and  with  it  heat  and 
drought.  Cow-peas,  Canada  field-peas,  sown  corn,  sor- 
ghum, soy-beans,  velvet  beans,  oats,  millet — all  these 
should  be  considered  according  to  latitude  and  longitude. 
Corn  is  perhaps  the  most  universal  soiling  crop,  and  it 
is  a  good  one ;  but  a  legume  will  enrich  it  and  help  the 
land.  Every  farmer  knows  what  soiling  crop  his  par- 
ticular situation  indicates  as  best  for  him.  The  chief 
thing  is  not  to  neglect  the  matter. 
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How  We  Whipped  Th 

The  Story  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Middle  West  Against  the  Grain,  Coal  and  Lumber  Trusts 

By  Edward  G.  Dunn  " 


em 

A  Study  in  Cooperation 


"t^his  is  the  fourth  chapter  in  the  story 
*  of  cooperation  among  grain  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West.    The  concluding  chapter 
will  appear  next  issue.  Editor. 


q: 


N  JUNE  16.  1903,  the  farmers 
of  the  vicinity  of  Burchinal, 
Iowa,  held  their  first  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
formation  of  a  cooperative  elevator — a 
meeting  of  which  I  was  chairman.  On 
July  26th,  I  think  it  was,  we  organized. 
For  the  next  five  weeks  we  were  fighting 
the  railway  for  permission  to  build,  and 
won  much  more  quickly  than  other 
farmers'  companies  were  able  to  do,  by 
reason  of  our  banker-president's  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railway.  On  the  eighteenth  of  August 
we  bought  the  elevator  of  the  Iowa  Ele- 
vator Company,  a  line  concern  with  sis- 
ter establishments  all  along  the  line.  On 
the  nineteenth  we  opened  for  business, 

ffj  with  myself  as  manager.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day  I  was  asked  by  my 
competitor,  Mr.  Crall,  to  join  him  in  the 
Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  pool.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  a  representative 
of  the  Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Association 
came  on  the  train  and  warned  .me  that 
if  I  did  not  get  in  line,  join  their  gang, 
pool  the  business  and  buy  at  prices  fixed 
by  their  false  and  fraudulent  "dummy 
track  bid"  for  Iowa,  he  would  give  me 
thirty  days  to  bust  in.  It  was  on  August 
29th  that  I  found  that  the  grain  I  .had 
bought  at  fair  prices  from  the  farmers 
could  not  be  sold  on  the  Chicago  market 
because  we  were  "an  outlaw  concern" — 
that  is,  we  were  not  members  of  Mr. 
George  Wells's  Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Association — and 
went  to  Chicago  to  try  to  avert  ruin.  It  was  during 
the  winter  of  1903-4  that  we  escaped  the  danger  of 
having  all  the  buyers  organized  against  us  in  Chicago, 
after  two  commission  firms  had  bravely  come  to  our 
rescue.  And  it  was  after  the  failure  of  that  attempt 
that  the  signal  was  wigwagged  to  Mr.  Crall  from  Des 
Moines  to  kill  us  in  Burchinal. 

The  Monday  after  the  attempt  to  ruin  our  commission 
merchants  failed,  Crall  raised  his  price  for  oats,  from 
a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel  over  mine,  though 
I  was  buying  at  a  price  from  two  to  three  cents  higher 
than  farmers  were  getting  where  the  Iowa 
pool  was  undisturbed  by  cooperation  among 
farmers.  Crall  was  very  conspicuous  on  the 
principal  street-corners  of  the  little  town 
bragging  to  the  farmers  about  what*  he  was 
going  to  do  and  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
playing  the  game  of  trying  to  bribe  my 
cooperators  away  from  me  by  higher  prices. 
He  even  tried  to  make  our  people  believe 
that  I  was  not  paying  what  I  could  if  I 
desired. 

"I  never  made  so  much  money  in  my  life," 
said  he  to  a  group  of  farmers  in  my  hearing, 
"as  I'm  making  right  now  \" 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  you're  making  money 
now,  old  fellow,  what  have  you  been  doing, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  for  the  last  five 
or  ten  years?" 

"Never   mind,   Ed,"   he   sneered,  "you'll 
know  a  lot  more  about  the  grain  business 
before  you  get  through  with  me  than  you  know  now ! 
It  can't  "be  learned  in  a  day,  Ed.    It  takes  lots  of  time!" 

This  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  crises  in  our 
stormy  career,  and  if  the  farmers  had  not  been  steady- 
minded  and  wise  to  the  tricks  of  the  Grain  Trust,  we 
might  have  been  beaten — but  only  two  of  my  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  members  ever  sold  to  Crall.  All 
that  summer  the  farmers'  elevators  were  subjected  to 
this  unfair  and  dishonorable  competition.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  Crall  who  would  be  bidding  up  prices  to  a 
point  where  there  would  be  a  loss  on  the  grain,  and 
sometimes  it  would  be  the  opposition  elevator  at  Thorn- 
ton, or  some  other  near-by  town.  I  suppose  all  these 
losses  were  taken  care  of  by  the  combine,  and  saddled 
on  the  farmers  of  localities  where  cooperation  had  not 
loosened  their  bonds. 

The  Farmers'  Companies  Were  Winning 

The  farmers'  movement  went  on  growing.  It  couldn't 
be  stopped.  The  Dougherty  people  had  finally  got  their 
site  for  a  building,  and  went  into  business,  and  other 
cooperative  elevators  were  established  at  Ardale  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.,  and  at  Ventura  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  In 
fact,  some  thirty  were  organized  by  this  time  in  the 
State,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Cereal  Club  at  Des 
Moines  must  have  been  pretty  profane  gatherings  occa- 
sionally. All  of  these  farmers'  elevators  were  having 
the  same  troubles,  and  the  Cereal  Club  no  doubt  had 
to  take  care  of  the  losses  incident  to  paying  more  than 
grain  was  worth  to  break  up  the  farmers.  But  so  far 
as  I  know  the  farmers  stood  firm,  and  none  of  their 
companies  were  broken  up. 

This  grew  monotonous  for  those  bearing  the  losses, 
and  finally  unbearable.  One  fine  day  in  May,  1904,  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Crall  had  traded  his  business  for  a 
Kansas  farm,  and  was  going  "back  to  the  land."  He 
went,  and  I  hope  he  sees  things  differently  by  this  time. 
I  don't  know  what  he  got  for  the  business,  but  I  know 
that  in  that  same  gladsome  springtime  I  bought  for 
our  cooperative  company,  from  the  Kansas  Land  Com- 
pany, CraU's  entire  plant,  elevator,  lumber-yard,  coal- 


sheds  and  all,  except  the  stock  on  hand,  for  $1,450,  or 
about  one  fourth  what  it  was  worth.  The  stock  on 
hand  we  took  at  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  So 
far  as  Burchinal  was  concerned,  we  were  completely 
victorious.  I  do  not  think  any  sympathy  need  be  wasted 
on  Mr.  Crall  and  men  like  him.  If  he  had  been  willing 
to  go  on  buying  grain  on  a  fair  margin,  he  might  have 
been  making  a  living  there  yet,  for  we  never  paid  more 
for  grain  than  would  yield  a  fair  profit  on  the  work. 

The  Work  of  Two  Years 

Those  who  have  been  reading  this  history  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Iowa  Elevator  Company,  which  had  sold 
us  our  first  house,  was  a  line  concern  owned  by  members 
of  the  Pease  family  of  Minneapolis  and  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.  After  we  had  farmers'  cooperative  companies 
organized  at  all  the  stations  from  Mason  City  to  Carroll, 
with  the  exception  of  Meserbey,  Mr.  Pease  came  to  see 
me  one  day.  I  had  at  one  time  informed  him,  as  well 
as  other  competitors  engaged  in  unfair  competition,  that 
if  they  did  not  cease  such  tactics,  I  would  organize  more 
cooperative  companies.  They  believed  me  to  be  yielding 
and  laughed  at  me.  But  Mr.  Pease,  with  a  farmers' 
house  in  every  town  on  the  line  but  one,  now  saw  things 
in  a  different  light.  The  farmer  looked  more  formidable 
to  him  than  in  the  old  days  when  the  "scoop-shovelers" 
were  thrown  out  of  the  terminal  markets,  and  when  I 
was  wearing  out  my  boots  in  the  corridors  of  the  com- 
mission merchants'  offices  at  Chicago,  begging  someone 
to  sell  our  produce. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Pease,  among  other  things,  "that 
we.  are  all  foolish  to  keep  up  this  warfare.    Don't  you?" 

Not  at  all,"  said  I  in  a  self-contented 
way;  "at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

"Well,  it  seems  foolish  to  me,"  said  he. 
"Isn't  there  some  way  in  which  we  can  all 
get  together  amicably  and  stop  it?" 

"Mr.  Pease,"  said  I,  "there  was  a  time 
when  we  were  fighting  for  our  lives 
against  the  meanest  sort  of  attacks  on  the 
part  of  you  and  your  associates,  when  I  might  have 
been  willing  to  compromise.  But  that  day  is  over. 
Within  two  years,  Mr.  Pease,  I  will  put  you  off  the 
side-tracks  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway — 
broke  \" 

In  about  two  years  he  went  off  the  tracks  and  out  of 
business. 

You  see  we  were  beginning  to  .  feel  the  lust  of  vic- 
tory— now  almost  within  our  reach,  as  it  seemed.  I 
thought  I  saw  how  to  make  a  revolution  out  of  our 
rebellion.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  go  on  organizing 
until  we  controlled  the  grain  business  through  coopera- 
tive houses,  and  we  could  break  the  trust  forever.  If 
the  farmers  will  only  organize  other  lines  of 
business  in  similar  ways,  they  can  control 
distribution  as  completely  as  they  now  con- 
trol production.  Lowell  Hoit  &  Company 
and  Eschenberg  &  Dalton,  now  the  recog- 
nized agents  of  the  farmers'  elevators  on 
'change,  saw  the  opportunity,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1904,  I  resigned  my  Burchinal  position  to 
work  for  Eschenberg  &  Dalton.  Mr.  Stick- 
ney, whose  letter  in  the  time  of  our  direst 
extremity  telling  me  that  Lowell  Hoit  &  Co. 
were  willing  to  sell  our  grain,  still  worked 
for  that  company.  Nominally,  he  and  I  were 
grain-solicitors  for  these  two  Chicago  houses, 
but,  really,  we  were  field  agents  for  the 
organization  of  farmers'  cooperative  eleva- 
tors. Mr.  C.  G.  Meserele  of  Gowrie  was 
secretary  of  an  organization  of  farmers' 
elevators  which  we  had  formed  for  mutual 
assistance,  which  organization  had  been 
formed  at  Rockwell,  the  town  where  the  mother 
farmers'  cooperative  elevator  of  all  had  been  organized, 
in  November,  1904. 

In  February,  1905,  we  held  in  Mason  City  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Grain-Dealers'  Associa- 
tion of  Iowa.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  companies  were  represented,  and 
our  spirits  were  high.  I  was  a  happy  man,  you  may  be 
sure.  From  that  time  on  the  defeat  of  the  Grain  Com- 
bine became  a  rout.  Eight  hundred  men  attended  the 
convention,  but  in  the  next  annual  meeting  there  sat 
2,650  men,  representing  250  farmers'  elevators.  Every 
commission  firm  in  Chicago  was  there,  begging  for  our 
business,  including  one  firm  who  had  once  fired  me  out 
of  their  Chicago  office,  the  manager  practically  saying 
that  he  didn't  want  any  kids  off  the  farm  telling  him 
how  to  do  his  business,  and  to  whom  I  had  said  that 
the  time  would  come  when  he  would  come  into  Iowa 
begging  us  to  do  business  with  him.  That  time  had 
now  come.  This  great  meeting  was  at  Fort  Dodge. 
The  solicitors  for  the  commission  houses  which  had 
once  refused  to  sell  our  grain,  on  the  ground  that  we 
were  outlaws,  hired  the  best  rooms  in  the  hotels,  piled 
the  tables  with  free  cigars  for  the  farmers,  and  filled 
the  bath-tubs  with  bottles  of  beer  and  whisky !  The 
men  who  had  most  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
were  Eschenberg  &  Dalton  and  Lowell  Hoit  &  Com- 
pany. If  the  movement  had  not  won,  they  would  have 
been  ruined.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Eschen- 
berg &  Dalton  went  out  of  business  in  October,  1907, 
voluntarily,  and  that  their  last  month's  business  was 
the  largest  they  had  ever  done.  Lowell  Hoit  &  Com- 
pany are  still  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  suppose 
do  as  large  a  receiving  business  as  any  firm  on  the 
Board.  The  farmers  have  stood  by  their  friends  of 
their  dark  days. 

Before  closing  I  must  tell  about  our  troubles  in  the 
coal  and  lumber  and  twine  business,  and  then  I  am 
done.  I  tell  these  things  because  I  want  to  impress  on 
farmers  the  fact  that  the  uses  of  cooperation  are  not 
confined  to  grain  alone,  nor  to  any  few  products. 


Long  before  we  bought  out 
Mr.  Crall  I  found  that  I  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Coal  Combine.  All  the  whole- 
sale companies  refused  to  do 
business  with  me.  We  had 
money,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
good  in  the  coal  trade.  There 
was  in  Peoria  a  coal  and  coke 
company  which  employed  as  a 
solicitor  a  friend  of  mine  of  long 
standing,  one  Charles  Smith.  I 

bought  some  coal  through  Charley.  I  sold  it  at  a  cut 
of  a  dollar  a  ton.  My  competitors  deepened  the  cut  to 
$1.25.  They  told  the  people  that  coal  had  gone  down! 
It  had — in  Burchinal. 

I  handled  two  thousand  tons  that  year,  at  a  profit  of 
$570,  and  slashed  the  price  all  through  that  region,  as 
I  have  told  in  a  previous  article.  All  our  elevator 
companies  handle  coal.  '  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the 
cooperative  movement  has  cut  the  price  of  coal  all  over 
Iowa  a  dollar  a  ton  on  bituminous  and  two  dollars  on 
anthracite  coal.  But  in  the  large  cities  the  price  has 
not  been  affected,  though  we  have  sold  coal  from 
Burchinal  right  into  Mason  City. 

The  next  week  after  we  got  the  Crall  lumber-yard  a 
traveling  man  called  and  sold  me  four  cars  of  lumber, 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  we  had  rebelled.  His 
house  found  out  that  we  were  not  in  the  Lumber  Com- 
bine and  cancelled  the  order.  For  two  years  we  were 
unable  to  buy  lumber,  save  through  certain  men  called 
scalpers  in  the  lumber  trade.  We  paid  these  scalpers 
ten  dollars  a  car  to  buy  us  lumber.  We 
were  at  a  disadvantage,  because  we  had 
to  take  lumber  in  solid  cars — that  is,  not 
mixed — as  it  came  from  the  mills.  These 
scalpers  were  men  in  the  lumbermen's 
association,  who  would  buy  for  them- 
selves and  divert  the  shipments  to  us. 
Sometimes  it  had  to  go  such  a  roundabout 
way  as  to  make  the  freight  much  higher  than  direct 
shipments  would  have  been.  In  this  way  we  succeeded 
in  getting  all  the  lumber  we  could  sell,  and  were  actu- 
ally able  to  cut  the  price  of  lumber  on  the  common  and  . 
dimension  stuff,  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  thousand. 
The  same  excessive  prices  are  paid  in  non-cooperating 
localities  still,  I  am  sure,  where  conditions  as  to  mills 
and  the  like  are  similar  to  those  in  Iowa. 

In  June,  1905,  a  representative  of  the  Northwestern 
Lumbermen's  Association  called  and  offered  to  remove 
the  black  list  if  I  would  maintain  established  prices  and 
not  sell  outside  the  limits  fixed  about  Burchinal  by  their 
pool.  I  told  him  that  some  of  my  members  lived  out- 
side that  deadline,  and  I  couldn't  very  well  refuse  to 
sell  to  them !  Well,  he  said,  I  might  sell  to  my  members 
outside  the  line,  but  if  I  did  I  must  pay  a  commission 
of  ten  dollars  a  car  to  the  lumber-dealer  from  whom 
I  had  taken  a  victim !  I  refused,  and  he  left  with  the 
threat  that  I  would  never  buy  from  any  reputable 
dealer.  I  never  did  unless  the  scalpers  were  reputable. 
By  1907  there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  our  concerns 
handling  lumber — there  are  ninety-three  that  handle  it 
now — and  P.  J.  Seippel  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  began  selling 
them  openly.  The  lumbermen's  association  began  a 
fight  on  Seippel,  but  the  fight  failed,  and  now  every 
lumber  concern  in  the  country  is  selling  the  farmers' 
yards.  But  I  think  they  are  all  paying  a  penalty  to  the 
opposition  yards,  all  except  Seippel. 

The  Elevators  Sell  Many  Things 

Most  of  our  elevators  sell  other  things  besides  coal 
and  lumber — such  things  as  flour,  feed,  twine,  machine- 
oil,  binding-twine,  machinery,  brick,  tile,  wire,  nails  and 
staples.  They  do  not  all  handle  all  of  these,  of  course. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  refused  to  sell 
us  twine,  but  in  1904  an  independent  jobbing  concern, 
the  Hargrove  people,  jobbing  for  the  Ludlow  Twine 
Company,  began  to  sell  it  to  us  at  a  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  two  and  one  half  to  four  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  International  came  in  and  now  sells  us  twine. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  all  the  products  we  have 
desired  to  handle  for  the  farmers'  benefit.  The  larger 
concerns,  afraid  or  stubborn  enough  not  to  come  our 
way,  later  fell  in  line  and  without  further  urging  from 
us.  Each  particular  company  which  hesitated  in  taking 
up  with  our  proposition  and  then  came  over  with  us  has 
found  it  beneficial  to  believe  in  us  and  in  the  principles 
we  represent.  And  as  a  result  the  last  few  years  have 
been  pleasant  for  us  in  the  work  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do.  We  can  look  back  at  the  hard  times  that 
were  ours  and  laugh.  We  can  feel  a  pardonable  pride  . 
for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  fight  is  won  in  Iowa.   It  is  won  all  over  the  Mid-  j 
West  and  Northwest  grain  regions.    It  has  been  the  % 
biggest  fight  ever  made  in  this  country,  by  farmers,  and  J 
it  has  been  successful.    The  Iowa  Grain-Dealers'  Asso-  [ 
ciation  is  now  dead,  but  Mr.  George  Wells  is  secretary 
of  a  similar  organization.  The  Western  Grain-Dealers' 
Association.    His  teeth,  the  Cereal  Club,  may  still  meet 
over  its  viands,  but  if  so,  it  devours  cereals,  ralher  thau  I 
cereal  growers.    We  are  -not  outlaws,  now. 

I  ^say  the  fight  is  won ;  but  that  is  not  quite  true.  J 
There  are  many  regions  of  the 
nation  into  which  it  has  not  ex-  I 
tended.  These  should  be  redeemed. 
And  the  last  step  in  organization 
has  not  been  taken  at  all.  The 
explanation  of  that  last  step,  and 
the  description  for  the  benefit  of 
my  readers  not  yet  freed  from  the 
Grain  Combine  of  our  methods  of 
organization,  I  leave  for  another 
chapter.  The  story  applies  to  any 
state   where   grain    is   ever  sold. 
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A  Good  Living  From  Three  Acres 


By  E.  I.  Farrington 


HAT  can  be  done  with  a  little 
land  when  intensive  methods  are 
followed  and  when  a  good  market 
is  close  at  hand  is  illustrated  by 
the  experiences  of  O.  R.  Shearer, 
who  lives  in  a  suburb  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Shearer  has 
three  acres  in  all,  but  only  a  little 
over  two  acres  can  be  cultivated.  There  is  an  excellent 
brick  house  and  the  usual  outbuildings,  and  the  little 
farm  cost  him  $3,800  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  Five 
hundred  dollars  was  all  he  could  pay  down,  but  the 
mortgage  which  covered  the  rest  was  paid  off  within  a 
comparatively  few  years. 

Mr.  Shearer  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  knew  how 
to  grow  crops  and  how  to  market  them.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  any  money  in  this  way  at  the 
start,  however,  for  the  land  wouldn't  grow  anything 
but  weeds.  He  did  the  wisest  thing  possible  under  the 
circumstances  in  buying  a  little  milk  route  and  six 
cows.  He  was  forced  to  purchase  all  the  grain  for  these 
cows  of  course,  but  his  object  was  to  redeem  the  land, 
and  the  manure  was  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care. 
A  flock  of  one  hundred  hens  was  next  secured  and  the 
eggs  sold  to  the  milk  customers,  while  the  droppings 
helped  to  enrich  the  soil.  In  two  years  it  was  possible 
to  begin  growing  market  crops,  and  then  all  but  one  of 
the  cows  were  sold.  The  hens  were  kept,  however,  and 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  Mr.  Shearer's  suc- 
cess, for,  besides  selling  eggs  to  a  private  trade,  he 
regularly  disposes  of  several  hundred  chickens  in 
the  spring  at  a  high  price. 

A  240-egg  incubator  is  started  in  February  and  is 
filled  several  times  during  the  spring.  All  of  the 
chickens,  except  enough  to  replenish  his  stock  of 
laying  hens,  are  sold  when  they  weigh  about  two 
pounds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  are  kept  exclu- 
sively and  a  strain  has  been  developed  which  pro- 
duces a  large  number  of  eggs,  comparatively — about 
140  a  year  from  each  hen,  on  an  average.  Mr. 
Shearer's  figures  show  a  profit  of  at  least  one  dollar 
a  hen  every  year.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  get 
fifty  cents  a  pound  for  his  spring  chickens  when 
they  are  broiler  size. 

A  Good  Market  is  Handy 

The  fact  that  he  is  very  close  to  his  market  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  success.    He  paid  fully  as 
much  as  the  property  was  worth  simply  because  he 
realized  this  great  advantage.    Many  of  his  best 
customers  were  developed  from  the  families  to 
whom  he  delivered  milk  when  he  first  bought  the 
little  farm.    The  acquaintanceship  made  then  stood 
him  in  good  stead  when  he  began  to  market  garden 
produce,  for  he  was  able  to  work  up  a  private  trade  with 
but  little  difficulty.  After  that  it  became  a  simple  matter 
to  find  a  good  market  for  much  of  his  produce  at  the 
high-class  stores. 

These  advantages  of  location  and  friendship  would 
not  have  won  success  for  him  in  the  long  run,  however, 
if  he  had  not  raised  and  marketed  only  quality  products. 
He  realized  early  in  his  work  that  when  serving  a  private 


and  high-class  store  trade  it  is  foolish  to 
handle  anything  but  the  very  best.  He  gets 
a  cent  or  more  above  the  market  price  for  all 
he  sells,  and  that  is  how  he  is  able  to  clear 
$1,200  a  year  or  more  from  a  little  over  two 
acres.  He  does  all  the  work  on  the  little  place, 
but  keeps  a  horse  to  use  when  cultivating  the 
crops  and  to  haul  his  produce  to  town. 

Celery  and  lettuce  are  Mr.  Shearer's  big 
crops,  but  he  also  raises  onions,  beets,  endive 
and  asparagus,  as  well  as  tomato  and  cabbage 
plants,  large  numbers  of  the  latter  being  sold 
to  other  farmers.  In  some  years  he  also  sells 
a  good  many  celery-plants.  Mr.  Shearer's  methods  are 
interesting,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  celery  crop, 
which  is  highly  profitable.  The  seed-beds  are  prepared 
by  sowing  clover  and  oats  in  the  spring.  These  are 
mowed  in  June  and  used  as  litter,  after  which  the  patch 
is  thoroughly  cultivated. 

After  every  rain  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August  plants  are  set  out.  Level  culture  is 
followed,  the  ground  being  kept  very  smooth,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  bone-meal  are  applied 
to  promote  growth. 

Mr.  Shearer  uses  much  commercial  fertilizer  now, 
but  mixes  it  himself,  believing  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing ready-mixed  fertilizers  to  be  too  expensive  for  him. 

Mr.  Shearer  has  celery  to  sell  from  the  first  of  Sep- 


Hotbeds  help  make  intensive  farming  a  success 

tember  to  the  following  spring.  The  celery  is  stored 
where  it  is  grown.  A  pit  about  eighteen  inches  deep  and 
eight  feet  wide  is  made  and  a  frame  made  of  planks 
put  around  the  top  of  it.  The  frame  is  banked  around 
with  the  earth  removed  from  the  pit,  and  after  the 
celery  has  been  put  in,  the  boards  used  to  cover  the  pit 
are  buried  under  about  a  foot  of  soil.  According  to 
Mr.  Shearer,  this  plan  serves  his  purpose  admirably,  and 


Pieces  of  old  carpet  make  the  poultry-quarters  comfortable 


the  celery  keeps  as  well  as  when  more  expensive 
methods  are  adopted.  He  finds  an  extra  advantage,  too, 
in  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  stirred  to  a  much  greater 
depth  than  under  ordinary  cultivation,  and  as  the  celery 
is  stored  in  a  different  place  each  season,  a  new  spot  is 
improved  every  year. 

Vegetables  and  Poultry  Pay  Dividends 

Hotbeds  and  cold-frames  are  relied  upon  to  start  vege- 
table-plants of  various  kinds.  The  lettuce  and  beets  are 
allowed  to  mature  in  the  frames,  in  order  to  get  an  early 
crop.  When  it  becomes  desirable  to  grow  some  crop 
particularly  fast,  one  sash  is  placed  over  another,  thus 
securing  the  advantages  of  the  double  glass  sash, 
although,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  greater  expense. 
Lettuce  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  from  five  to 
eight  thousand  heads  are  grown  each  season. 
Endive  is  also  a  good  crop  in  the  Reading  market, 
bringing  five  cents  a  head,  and  five  or  six  thousand 
heads  are  grown  each  year.  Onions  and  beets  are 
staple  and  profitable  crops. 

The  rows  of  vegetables  grown  in  the  open  ground 
are  run  as  close  as  possible  and  still  allow  room 
to  use  a  horse  in  cultivating  them.  Mr.  Shearer 
believes  in  continuous  cultivation  in  order  to  get 
quick  growth,  but  he  also  believes  in  getting  it  done 
in  the  easiest  way,  and  so  employs  a  horse,  even 
though  he  has  but  little  land. 

The  income  from  vegetables  and  poultry  is 
increased  by  the  sale  of  fruit  from  about  one  hun- 
dred trees  of  various  kinds,  including  apple,  cherry, 
peach  and  pear  trees.  After  making  vigorous  war- 
fare on  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  owner  now  has  these 
trees  in  good  condition,  and  they  produce  abun- 
dantly, the  cultivation  which  the  vegetables  get 
evidently  helping  them.  The  trees  are  scattered 
over  the  little  farm,  and  the  rows  of  vegetables  are 
grown  between  them. 

The  buildings  on  Mr.  Shearer's  place  are  not 
elaborate,  but  are  built  for  service.  The  poultry- 
houses  have  open  fronts,  this  style  having  been 
adopted  after  Mr.  Shearer  had  read  about  the  experi- 
ments in  poultry- raising  conducted  by  Professor  Gowell 
at  the  Maine  station.  The  refuse  vegetables  go  far 
toward  feeding  the  hens.  The  eggs  and  poultry  can  be 
sold  to  the  same  people  who  buy  the  vegetables.  The 
combination  is  a  good  one,  although  one  which 
could  not  be  made  so  successful  on  a  large  plant  which 
did  not  cater  in  part,  at  least,  to  a  private  trade. 


Training    Corn   for   New  Conditions 


THE  question  has  been  proposed  as  to  "the  best 
means  of  starting  with  corn,  the  seed  of  which  is 
not  acclimated,  or  is  being  moved  to  a  location 
where  soil  conditions  are  different." 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  our  usual  advice  is  directed  against 
this  very  thing.  For  the  general  corn-grower  we  believe 
this  is  the  safest  advice,  yet  recognizing  the  possibility 
of  improvement  through  the  introduction  of  some  out- 


The  high  ears  are  three  and  one-half  feet  higher— 


By  L.  H.  Smith 

side  variety  that  may  be  better  than  anything  grown  at 
home,  the  question,  as  stated  above,  is  a  fair  one  and  an 
important  one.-* 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  a  variety  of  corn  that 
yields  well  in  one  region  may  not  thrive  in  another 
under  a  different  set  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  principle  was  given  in  an 
exhibit  by  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  at  the  last 
National  Corn  Exposition.  The  exhibit  was  so  arranged 
as  to  represent  the  results  of  a  test  made  at  the  station 
farm  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  1909,  of  planting  seed 
from  different  sources.  The  average  yield  of  five 
standard  varieties  produced  from  seed  obtained  from 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  was  34.8  bushels  per  acre. 
Four  standard  varieties,  the  seed  of  which  was  produced 
within  fifty  to  sixty  miles  of  the  station,  gave  under 
the  same  test  40.4  bushels.  Finally,  the  average  of 
.several  lots  raised  from  seed  secured  from  neighboring 
farmers  gave  43.7  bushels.  Here  was  an  advantage 
amounting  to  nine  bushels  per  acre  as  an  average  for 
the  home-grown  seed  over  that  imported  from  a  long 
distance. 

In  deciding  upon  the  variety  to  grow,  therefore,  it  is 
generally  safer  to  procure  seed  from  the  home  farm 
or  from  a  neighbor  who  is  known  always  to  give  care  to 
the  selection  of  his  seed-corn,  rather  than  to  send  off 
for  some  new  varieties  with  no  known  records  or  any- 
thing to  recommend  it  other  than  perhaps  a  fancy  name 
and  a  fancy  price. 

This  statement,  however,  is  not  meant  to  discourage 
in  the  strife  for  improvement  the  trying  out  of  new 
sorts,  but  rather  to  urge  the  importance  of  proceeding 
cautiously  in  this,  testing  out  such  new  introductions 
first  in  a  small  way.  In  other  words,  it  is  well  to  follow 
literally  here  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

With  this  understanding  of  the  matter,  then,  let  us 
return  to  the  original  problem  and  consider  what  is 
the  best  means  of  bringing  in  a  new  and  unadapted 
variety. 

All  plants  have  -a  remarkable  power  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  their  environment,  and  corn  seems  to  be 
particularly  responsive  to  climatic  adaptation.  As  illus- 
tration of  this,  we  have  only  to  consider  how  the  corn 


belt  has  gradually  widened  by  pushing  its  boundaries 
farther  and  farther  northward.  The  older  residents  of 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  recall  the  time  when 
these  States  were  not  reckoned  among  the  corn-produc- 
ing States;  in  fact,  it  was  generally  considered  that 
corn  could  not  be  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  region. 
The  report  for  1910,  however,  gives  nearly  four  million 
acres  as  the  area  now  devoted  to  corn  in  these  two 
States  of  the  Northern  Zone.      [concluded  on  page  11] 
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Know  the  make-up 
of  roofing  you  buy 

On  the  make-up  de- 
pends how  long  it  will 
last,  and  how  little  it 
costs  you  in  the  end. 

THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

is  made  of  genuine  asphalt, 
produced  by  Nature  in 
Nature's  slow  sure  way. 
It  has  the  lasting  life  that 
gives  it  greatest  resistance 
to  weather. 

Genasco  costs  about  the 
same  as  ordinary  roofings 
in  the  beginning,  and  costs 
less  in  the  end,  because  it 
lasts  so  long. 

Comes  in  rolls  with  either  mineral 
or  smooth  surface.  Ready  and  easy 
to  lay.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  valuable  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and  sam- 
ples— free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet, 
for  smooth-surface  roof- 
ings, does  away  with 
cement  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Use  It  Thirty  Days  Free 

Write  for  information   about  our  improved 

GASOLENE  ENGINE 

Write  for  Facts  regarding 
our  new  Slow  Speed,  High 
Duty  engine,  burning  gas. 
gasolene,  kerosene  or  distillate. 
Write  for  the  Facts  about 
the  engine  that  gets  up-to- 
date  power  from  every  quart 
of  fuel— one  that  has  the  rec- 
ord for  lowest  upkeep  cost- 
that  is  the  quickest  and  eas- 
iest starter — has  least  vibra- 
tion— perfect  lubrication, 
steadiest  power,  least  wear 
and  tear.  Mail  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
post  card,  today,  giving  us  the  size  of  engine 
you  need  and  the  use  you  will  put  it  to.  We 
make  VA  to  5A  h.p.  single  cylinder  engines; 
6  to  20  h.p.  two  cylinder;  30  to  50  h.p.  four 
cylinder.  Quick  action  on  your  part  is  demanded 
to  get  this  free  offer.  Don't  buy  or  order  an  engine 
until  you  investigate  the  TEMPLE  MAKE. 

Temple  Pump  Co.,  449  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago 


Big  Pay  in  Auto- 
mobile Business 

_   r  We  teach  you  by  man 
in  10  weeks  to  be  a  chauf- 
'  fear  or  repair  man,  and  assist 
i  to  secure  good  position.  High- 
. '"endorsed — reasonable — no  automo- 
3  required.  First  lesson  free — eendnow 
I  Empire  Auto  Institute,  949  Empire  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


AMSON^yiNDMILLS 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 

6. 10. 12. 14. 16.18.20  ft. 
diameters.  Sena  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


Saving  the  Sewage  for  the  Garden 

By  H.  C.  Bradley,  University  of  Wisconsin 


ONE  of  the  big  problems  that  con- 
fronts this  country  is  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility.  We  cannot  hope  to 
go  on  forever  taking  off  crops  from 
the  land  and  turning  the  sewage  which  those 
crops  yield  into  the  ocean.  The  phosphates, 
sulphates  and  potassium  must  eventually 
disappear  from  soils  which  are  steadily 
cropped,  and  unless  the  deficiency  is  made 
up  the  crops  themselves  will  cease  to  grow. 
At  present  we  make  up  this  deficiency  by 
stable  manure  and  artificial  fertilizers;  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  this  partial  return  to 
the  soil  of  its  essential  constituents  is  but 
putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning  to  a  future 
generation.  The  only  permanent  plan  for 
preserving  soil  fertility  in  this  or  any  other 
country  is  to  return  to  the  land  everything 
essential  to  plant  growth  which  the  crops 
themselves  remove.  And  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  return  sewage  to  the 
soil,  for  human  sewage  is  the  final  form  to 
which  all  edible  crops  are  brought.  The 
ninety  millions  population  of  this  country 
every  year  eliminate  90,000  tons  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  90,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid, 
90,000  to  135,000  tons  of  potash,  9,000  tons 
of  magnesia,  900,000  tons  or  organic  ma- 
terial, of  which  about  300,000  tons  is  valuable 
nitrogen  in  its  most  available  form  for  plant- 
food.  Of  this  total  approximately  300,000 
tons  mineral  and  900,000  tons  organic  ma- 
terial, a  small  part,  is  returned  to  the  land 
by  cesspools  and  similar  devices  for  disposal, 
but  the  vast  bulk  of  it  is  poured  directly 
or  indirectly  through  our  rivers  into  the  sea, 
from  which  we  can  never  regain  it. 
And  such  devices  as  the  cesspool  bury 
the  material  at  such  a  depth  that  it 
becomes  practically  unavailable  to  the 
shallow-rooting  food-desiring  plants. 

The  problem  of  soil  fertility  thus 
becomes  ultimately  a  problem  of  practical 
sewage  disposal,   and  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  at  no  far  distant  time  this  prob- 
lem will  have  to  be  faced  and  solved  if  our 
land  is  to  maintain  its  productiveness  and 
increase  its  yield  of  food  materials  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion.    Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  a 
solution  now  has  a  certain  general 
interest  in  pointing  the  way  toward 
the   final    solution.     It   is   for  this 
reason  that  I  shall  briefly  present  the 
main  features  of  the  plan  which  we 
have  adopted  for  conserving  our  home 
sewage.  This  system  is  recommended. 

The  solution  offered  here  is  appli- 
cable to  any  house  or  group  of  houses  situ- 
ated on  sloping  ground  and  having  sufficient 
adjoining  land  for  a  vegetable-garden  in 
which  the  sewage  may  be  impounded.  In 
our  case,  some  sort  of  private  disposal  was 
necessary,  for  the  city  sewer  mains  were  not 
quite  within  reach. 

A  cesspool  is  at  best  but  a  temporary 
makeshift.  It  has  to  be  renewed  every  few 
years,  thus  making  it  in  the  long  run  an 
expensive  system.  As  has  been  said,  it  con- 
tributes little  or  nothing  to  that  part  of  the 
soil  which  most  needs  it,  the  upper  two  feet. 

Better  Than  a  Cesspool 

Instead  of  the  cesspool,  we  dug  and 
cemented  up  a  large  cistern  or  tank  some 
fifty  feet  from  the  house  on  the  down-hill 
side.  The  cistern  is  provided  with  a  covered 
manhole  in  case  repairs  or  cleaning  out 
should  be  needed  later.  The  entire  house 
drainage  is  conducted  to  this  cistern  which 
holds  about  1,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  From 
it  a  four-inch  pipe,  in  the  form  of  a  syphon, 
runs  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  garden 
is  located.  This  garden  was  originally  a 
sand-pit  dug  into  the  side  of  the  hill.  We 
have  simply  leveled  off  the  bottom  and  ter- 
raced the  sides,  making  a  fairly  level  area 
of  fifty  by  sixty  feet.  As  can  be  imagined, 
the  soil  is  extremely  light  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  rapid  disposal  of  the  drain- 
age from  the  tank.  It  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  rapid  growth  of  rootlets  if 
it  can  be  rendered  fertile,  and  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  cultivate.  The  four-inch  syphon  is 
controlled  by  a  valve  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  opens  into  a  spreader,  which  in  turn 
delivers  it  to  parallel  rows  of  field-tile  drain- 
pipes laid  loosely  end  to  end.  The  lines  of 
field-tile,  two  feet  apart,  are  covered  by  six 
to  eight  inches  of  soil.  The  grade  is  just 
sufficient  to  carry  the  water  out  to  the 
extreme  ends,  which  are  closed  by  cement 
caps,  thus  preventing  the  sudden  bursting 
out  of  the  sewage  to  the  surface  at  open 
ends.  When  the  system  is  working,  all  of 
the  tile-drains  are  filled,  and  the  sewage 
seeps  out  into  the  surrounding  soil  quietly, 
spreading  in  every  direction,  irrigating  and 
enriching  as  it  goes.  Unless  the  valve  at 
the  foot  of  the  syphon  is  opened  too  wide, 
there  is  nothing  on  the  surface  to  indicate 
the  process  except  a  gradual  appearance  of 
moisture  as  the  water  spreads  underground. 
If  the  valve  is  opened  wide,  the  water  may 
break  out  here  and  there  and  overflow  the 


surface ;  and  in  severe  winter  weather,  when 
it  is  advisable  to  empty  the  system  rapidly, 
this  sometimes  occurs.  In  summer  we  leave 
the  valve  open  all  of  the  time  so  that  each 
additional  inflow  of  sewage  from  the  house 
produces  an  equal  outflow  to  the  garden,  and 
the  plant  requires  no  attention  from  May 
till  late  October.  In  winter  the  valve  is  kept 
closed  till  the  tank  fills.  The  air-vent  is  then 
opened  to  allow  complete  filling  of  the 
syphon,  closed  again,  and  the  valve  in  the 
garden  opened  a  turn  or  two.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  the  contents  of  the  tank  has  all 
run  out  and  the  system  needs  no  further 
attention  for  several  weeks.  We  have  found 
that  the  cistern  fills  in  about  two  weeks  in 
summer  on  the  average,  while  in  winter  it 
requires  three  to  six  weeks. 

The  time  required  varies  with  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  house  and  with  the  rain- 
fall, since  a  portion  of  the  roof  area  drains 
directly  into  the  sewer. 

It  Irrigates  and  Enriches 

The  fact  that  such  a  system  irrigates  and 
enriches  needs  no  demonstration.  The  sew- 
age materials  which  enter  the  tank  are 
gradually  brought  into  almost  perfect  solu- 
tion by  the  action  of 
the  bacteria  that  are 
always  present.  The 
water  therefore  con- 
tains nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia 
salts  chiefly,  phos- 
phates,  potash, 
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soda  and  magnesia,  all  in  soluble  form  and 
consequently  immediately  available  for  the 
plants.  The  natural  question  which  arises, 
however,  is  whether  such  irrigation  of  food- 
plants  by  sewage  is  safe.  No  one  would 
wish  to  install  a  system  which  at  any  time 
might  cause  an  epidemic  of  disease  amongst 
his  family  and  neighbors.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  must  be  removed  before 
the  system  can  be  considered  a  success. 
And  there  are  recorded  cases  of  typhoid 
directly  traceable  to  contaminated  vege- 
tables. 

In  all  of  such  cases,  however,  we  find 
either  a  direct  surface  application  of  fresh 
human  excrement  to  the  vegetables,  or 
washing  of  them  with  water  from  a  con- 
taminated source.  The  case  is  very  different 
where  the  sewage  stands  for  weeks  at  a 
time  and  is  then  filtered  through  the  soil 
before  it  reaches  even  the  rootlets  of  the 
plant.  It  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  such  a  system.  If 
typhoid-germs  were  introduced  into  the  cis- 
tern from  the  house,  the  chances  of  their 
survival  of  the  fermentation  process  in  the 
tank  is  slight,  for  a  seven  to  nine  day  stand 
in  water  is  almost  always  fatal  to  typhoid- 
germs.  Their  chance  of  filtering  through 
the  soil  from  the  pipes  to  the  plants  is  far 
less,  for  the  soil  is  sure  and  rapid  death  to 
such  bacteria  as  require  absence  of  oxygen. 
And  finally  the  passage  of  bacteria  from  the 
soil  into  the  juices  of  plants  and  so  up  into 
the  leaves  or  fruit  is  impossible.  Leaf  and 
fruit  crops,  such  as  lettuce,  corn,  beans,  etc., 
are  as  safe  in  such  a  sewage-disposal  garden 
as  though  there  were  no  sewage  there.  Root 
crops  theoretically  might  become  contami- 
nated superficially,  but  the  possibility  is  so 
remote  that  it  may  be  absolutely  ignored. 
If  surface  sprinkling  of  vegetables  with  the 
sewage  is  not  resorted  to,  the  sewage  garden 
is  as  safe  as  any  other. 

Not  only  is  the  sewage  from  the  cistern  as 
it  flows  into  the  garden  drains  disarmed  of 
its  pathogenic  bacteria,  but  it  has  largely 
lost  its  resemblance  to  sewage.  Practically 
all  solids  go  into  solution  during  the  fer- 
mentation— paper  and  fecal  material  entirely 
vanish.  The  offensive  odor  of  sewage  is 
also  lost  in  the  process,  so  that  the  fluid 
delivered  to  the  garden  is  practically  with- 
out odor  or  offense,  clear  or  slightly  opales- 
cent like  an  extremely  dilute  soap  solution. 
The  passer-by  seeing  such  water  flowing 
from  a  pipe  would  never  suspect  its  origin. 


The  real  test  of  efficiency  of  the  disposal 
plant  in  a  northern  climate  comes  in  winter. 
In  this  region  we  not  infrequently  have  tem- 
peratures of  ten  to  twenty  below  zero  for 
many  days  at  a  time,  and  temperatures  aver- 
aging well  below  freezing  for  several  months 
of  the  year.  The  ground  freezes  in  Novem- 
ber to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  the  frost 
does  not  come  out  of  it  till  April  or  even 
May.  Is  the  plant  workable  during  this  long 
winter  period?  Our  own  experience  answers 
this  unqualifiedly  in  the  affirmative.  A  light 
mulch  of  leaves  or  marsh-straw  is  thrown 
over  the  garden  late  in  November  and  the 
valve  in  the  garden  protected  by  a  box  of 
excelsior  or  straw  inverted  over  it.  When 
the  cistern  is  full,  the  box  is  turned  over,  the 
valve  opened  and  the  sewage  runs  in  at  a 
rapid  rate.  It  comes  warm  from  the  fer-' 
mentation  of  the  cistern,  melts  its  way  out 
into  the  frozen  soil  with  great  ease,  perhaps 
runs  out  on  the  surface  here  and  there,  and 
in  a  short  time  disappears  except  for  a 
hollow  film  of  egg-shell  ice.  The  pipes 
empty  themselves  so  rapidly  that  we  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  indication  of  their 
clogging  with  ice.  The  light  mulch  or  the 
snow  which  may  be  present  protects  the  soil 
long  enough  for  the  whole  charge  to 
be  disposed  of  before  the  soil  again 
'  '  '  freezes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
i  mulch  is  at  all  essential,  but  we  have 

used  it  to  make  doubly  sure  of  the 
■  i  ■  result. 

The  points  which  appear  to  me 
'  '  '  essential  to  the  success  of  this  type 
.  of  system  are:  (1)  a  small  plot  of 

land  below  the  level  of  the  house, 
i  ■  '        (2)  a  drop  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet 

  between  the  house  and  this  plot  and 

'  (3)  a  light,  porous  soil.    If  the  soil 

,  ,  ,       is  heavy  clay,  it  would  have  to  be 
lightened  with  sand  to  insure  rapid 
111       seepage    in    winter.      Given  these 
three  conditions  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  disposal  plant  is  assured. 
.  ■  i  Does  the   system  pay?     In  our 

case,  emphatically  yes.  We  should 
1  1  'j-  have  had  to  dig  a  cesspool  and  re- 
new it  every  few  years  or  lay  pipes 
several  hundred  yards  to  the  city 
lines.  Not  only  that,  but  we  should 
have  had  to  manure  the  sand-pit 
garden  heavily  and  often  to  make  it 
productive  of  vegetables,  and  a  vege- 
table-garden was  to  my  mind  almost 
as  necessary  as  the  house  itself.  As 
it  is,  we  have  a  permanent  system 
installed,  and  with  the  few  hours  a  week  I 
can  give  to  the  cultivation  of  the  garden,  we 
grow  some  astonishing  crops.  For  instance, 
sweet  corn  was  planted  early  last  summer 
and  grew  so  rapidly  that  before  the  last  of 
June  it  stood  higher  than  my  head  and  well 
tasseled  out    Other  crops  grew  rapidly,  too. 

The  Cost  is  Not  Great 

The  actual  cost  of  the  system  need  not 
be  large.  Compared  with  a  bricked-up  cess- 
pool, renewed  every  four  years,  the  expense 
would  certainly  be  equalized  in  the  course 
of  a  dozen  years,  aside  from  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  garden.  Assuming  the  cis- 
tern is  made  somewhat  better  than  the  aver- 
age brick  cesspool,  the  main  difference  in 
the  initial  cost  would  be  the  four-inch  iron 
syphon  pipe  to  the  garden,  the  valve,  the 
sixty  feet  of  glazed,  bell-jointed  sewer  Ts 
and  approximately  one  thousand  feet  of 
field-tile  drain-pipes,  and  the  labor. 

For  the  average  farmer  with  his  many 
acres  such  a  system  would  hardly  appear 
attractive.  Some  there  may  be  who  with 
less  or  more  costly  land  and  more  intensive 
methods,  would  find  such  a  disposal  system 
a  valuable  asset  in  the  long  run.  But  for 
the  busy  suburbanite  with  an  acre  or  less 
of  land,  a  taste  for  making  garden,  but  with 
limited  time  for  such  pleasures,  the  system 
is  especially  designed.  By  careful  planning 
he  can  get  a  rapid  and  continuous  set  of 
crops  throughout  the  growing  season,  and 
the  profit  and  delight  which  comes  to  the 
gardener  whose  crops  are  rich  and  fruitful. 

Editor's  Note — Dutch  experts  have  calcu- 
lated on  behalf  of  the  sewage-farm  project 
of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  that  to 
fertilize  an  acre  of  land  cultivated  in  the 
"most  soil-impoverishing"  crops  will  take 
the  sewage  from  about  a  hundred  persons. 
Professor  Bradley's  experience  in  fertilizing 
about  one  fourteenth  of  an  acre  of  pure 
sand  by  using  the  sewage  from  a  single 
dwelling  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
waste  would  go  much  farther  in  the  ordinary 
garden  soil  than  the  European  figures  would 
lead  one  to  expect  It  would  probably  keep 
an  ordinary  garden  supplied  with  fertility, 
and  in  part  with  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroy  a  possible  source  of  danger  to 
health,  by  converting  sewage  into  useful 
produce.    This  is  true  conservation. 

French  investigators  assert  that  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  from  sewage  in  the  process  of 
purification  in  the  soil  is  16.36  per  cent,  and 
in  purification  in  septic  tanks  60  per  cent. 
The  nitrogen  goes  off  in  the  air. 


Model  60 


Model  60 


Thirty-five  Horsepower  Five 
Passenger   Touring  Car 


N 


O  wonder  the  public  is  scrambling  (or  this  car.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  this  business  has  ever  equaled  it.  Of  all 
the  exceptional  Overland  values,  that  you  have  been 
accustomed  to,  this  one  has  proven  the  most  conspicuous. 

Think  of  it  I 

A  thirty-five  horsepower  five-passenger  touring  car  for  $1200. 
This  is  the  lowest  priced  thirty-five  horsepower  touring  car  in  the  world. 
Part  for  part — point  for  point — it  is  the  equal  of  any  $1500  car 
made.  It  has  the  power — the  speed — the  comfort — the  appearance 
— and  the  construction.  Take  the  powerful  motor — the  strong  and 
rugged  rear  system — the  Vanadium  steel  gears — the  fine  bearings — 
the  pressed  steel  frame — the  drop  forged  axles — the  big  tires — the 
superb  body  work — the  high  grade  upholstery;  in  fact,  take  every 
item  that  goes  into  the  makeup  of  this  automobile  and  you  will  find 
the  duplicate  of  this  car  cannot  be  had  below  the  fifteen  hundred  dollar 
mark. 

Here  is  a  car  with  a  powerful,  silent,  smooth  running,  thirty- 
five  horse-power  motor.  Here  is  a  oar  that  seats  five  large  passen- 
gers comfortably.  The  upholstery  is  of  good  leather,  hand  stuffed 
with  fine  hair.  The  body  is  finished  in  our  famous  dark  Overland 
blue  and  the  wheels  in  battleship  gray.  The  transmission  is  of  se- 
lective type,  three  speeds  and  reverse — fitted  with  the  fine  F.  &  S. 
annular  bearings  which  are  used  on  the  most  expensive  cars  in  the 


world.  The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel  and  has  a  single  drop.  The 
crank  and  gear  casings  are  of  aluminum.  The  front  axle  is  a  one 
piece,  drop  forged  I  section  fitted  with  the  famous  Timken  bear- 
ings. The  tires  are  34  x  4 — quick  detachable.  The  handsome  mas- 
sive lamps  are  finished  in  solid  black  with  brilliant  heavy  brass 
trimmings.    Self  starter  $20  extra. 

The  Overland  center  control  is  the  one  proven  and  practical 
location  for  both  operating  levers.  The  method  enables  you  to 
operate  the  levers  with  the  left  hand,  which  gives  you  free  use  of 
your  right  hand  for  driving.  It  gives  you  the  use  of  the  right  hand 
fore  door,  as  well  as  the  left  hand  fore  door,  which  is  impossible  if 
a  lever  is  placed  one  side  or  the  other.  You  can  get  in  or  out  of 
either  side.  It  is  easy  to  handle — no  stretching  out  or  reaching. 
Any  one  can  manipulate  the  levers  without  a  particle  of  effort. 

Take  the  specifications  of  this  $1200  car — compare  them  with 
any  $1500  car  you  know  of  and  the  only  difference  you  will  be  able 
to  find  is  the  difference  in  price. 

Why  pay  an  additional  $300  for  a  purely  imaginary  value? 

Any  one  of  our  2000  dealers  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  thorough 
demonstration  any  time  or  place  you  say. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  book  which  explains  our  great 
organization — the  biggest  in  the  business.  It  is  free,  Write  for  a 
copy  today.    Please  ask  for  book  J-34. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Wheel  base,  HI  inches;  body,  5-passenger  fore-door  touring;  motor, 
x  4!4;  horsepower,  35;  Remy  magneto;  tires,  34  x  4  inch  Q.  D.;  equipment, 
three  oil  lamps  in  black  and  brass  finish,  two  gas  lamps,  horn  and  generator. 
Self-Starter,  $20  extra.   Top  and  glass  front,  $55. 
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FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 


along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

In  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 

a  ■iITL?2E.M<S0Y'    I  E.K.CLARK. 
A.  &  I  Agt.  for  Florida,   A.  &  I.  Agt.  for  Virginia 
Alabama,  Georgia,    I     and  the  Carolinas, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.     |     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


kSAVE  DEALER'S  PROFIT 

FREIGHT  PAID 


Guaranteed  For  5  and  7  Years 

Made  fresh  to  order.  Free  trial 
otter.  All  your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Free  paint 
book  and  color  cards,  tells  all 
about  paint  and  how  to  use  it 
J  WRITE  TODAY 
L.  CHASE,  THE  PAINT  MAN,  INC. 


1220-24  Liggett  Building 
Department  1  9   St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Ill 

Will  Save  Yon  Money 


Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles 
Tightcote  Galvanized 

Outlast  the  best  building  you  have— save  five  times 
their  cost  of  the  shingles  and  keep  on  putting  money 
in  your  pocket— you  don't  have  to  do  any  selling 
work.  The  orders  your  neighbors  send  in,  because 
they  like  your  Edwards  roof,  COUNT  FOR  YOU. 

This  proposition  is  open  rigrht  now  to  the  first 
man  in  your  community  who  writeB  for  it.  Yon  can 
have  an  everlasting  Edwards  Steel  Roof,  Tightcote 
Galvanized,  on  any  or  all  yonr  buildings— and  let  it 
make  its  cost  over  and  over  again.  You  don't  prom- 
ise us  anything.  If  you  are  the  man,  write  at  once, 
before  someone  else  beats  you  to  it, 

Water-Proof,  Fire-Proof.  Lightning-Proof, 
Acid-Proof,  Rust-Proof 

Each  and  every  shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc 
after  the  shingle  is  made.  Each  of  the  four  edges  is 
as  heavily  and  as  completely  galvanized  as  the  two 
sides.  This  is  the  famous  Edwards  Tightcote  proc- 
ess of  galvanizing. 

Not  a  particle  of  the  steel  is  exposed  to  the  weather," 
Edwards  Shingles  last  three  times  as  long  as  shin- 
gles cut  out  after  the  galvanizing  has  been  done, 
and  thus  leaving  raw  edges  open  to  rain  and  enow. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,    408-458  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roofing  Material  in  the  World 


Any  Man  Who  Can  Drive  Nails  Can  Put  Them  On 

Edwards  *'Reo"  Steel  Shingles  are  made  of  high  grade 
Open  Hearth  Steel  in  sheets  5  to  12  feet  long  and  24 
inches  wide.  Either  painted  or  galvanized.  All  ready 
to  put  on.  Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Any- 
one can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over  wood  shingles  or  on 
sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo" 
Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  This  guaranty  is 
backed  by  our  $10,000  Ironclad  Bond  and  stands  forever. 

Write  for  our  money-making  roof  proposition  right 
now.  Send  dimensions  of  yonr  buildings  and  we  will 
quote  you  cost  of  an  Edwards  roof,  freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  offer  now.    Send  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  458 . 


Save$50to$500 


per  year  with  the  aid  of  a  reliable  gasoline  engine. 
Others  are  doing  it  why  not  you?  Farm  help  is  scarce 
—wages  high.  The  gasoline  engine  on  the  farm  isthe 
greatest  labor  and  money  saver  of  the  day.  The  in* 
vestment  is  small — they  do  their 
work  quickly  and  at  little 

GRAY  HIGH-GRAB 
FARM  ENGINES 

Built  especially  fc 
years  of  hard,  daily 
farm  work.  Very- 
simple   construe-  i 
tion — few  moving 
parts — no  compli- 
cations.   Costs  \ 
very  little  for  f  ueL  i 

ready  to  run.    Correct  design,  high  grade  material 


and  workmanship  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
BIG  POWER  GUARANTEED 

The  Big  power  actually  delivered  isthe  strong  point 
in  Gray  Farm  Engines.  Power  is  what  you  pay  for 
when  buying  a  gasoline  engine.  Remember  this  point 
— see  that  you  get  the  power.  In  all  Gray  engines  the 
power  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  You  run  no  risks, 
GET  OUR  BIG  ENGINE  CATALOG 

Our  big  illustrated  farm  engine  catalog  contains 
valuable  information  about  gasoline  engines — their 
design,  construction,  care  and  operation. 

You'll  find  it  a  great  help  in  making  the  right  se- 
lection. Write  for  it  today.  Ask  us  questions — get 
the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience. 

30  Days*  Trial  at  your  own  work  will  prove  the 
value  of  a  Gray  Engine  to  you.  Give  it  hard  work  to 
do  every  day — test  it  out  thoroughly  and  if  not  sat- 
isfied we  take  the  engine  back  and  pay  the  freight. 
No  strings  to  this  offer — no  red  tape — no  obligations, 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 

467  U.  S.  Motors  Building.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  Well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  mil  i 
catalog.    ADDRESS,  I 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


BOX  1058, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N. 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty-Five  Years. 

CDCIPUT  DA  111  lo  dnjr  Station  East  of  Rocky  Moon- 
inLIUni  rHIU  nins,  except  Texas.  Okla., 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  •  -  •  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PLY  •  ■  •  Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.30  per  roll. 
THREE-PLY  •  -  Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:     We  save  you    the   wholesalers'    and   retailers'    profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible    by    Heat,   Cold,   Sun    or  Rain 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

[Century  Manufacturing  C  o . ,  fr'&o2!.0,,'  SlV.  K/ftt  "»V. 


Don't  Pay  for  This  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  Until  You  See  and  Examine  it 

Most  dealers  have  it.  If  yours  hasn't,  ask  him  to  set  one  for  you.  and  when  It  comes 
have  it  set  up  and  try  it.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  what  you  want,  buy  it  and  try  it  on 
your  sheep  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  must  do  the  work  O.  K.  or  no  sale. 

This  STEWART  BALL  BEARING  MACHINE  No.  9 

is  just  the  easiest  of  all  shearing  machines  to  turn. 
A  boy  can  run  it  all  day  without  tiring.    It  is  ball 
bearing  throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
head,  shears  quick  and  evenly  all  over. 
The  price  including  four  sets  of  knives  is  only  *  1  1  ;50 

It  is  really  a  wonderful  machine  and  you   *  *  | 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  work  it  does. 

Get  your  dealer  to  send  now,  or  if  you  prefer  send  $ 2 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance  and  you  may  try  the 
machine  and  if  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  all  you  paid  out. 

Send  for  copy  of  new  1912  catalogue  and  Expert  In- 
structions on  shearing  sheep. 

CHICAGO   FLEXIBLE    SHAFT  COMPANY 

134  La  Salle  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Bees  on  the  Farm  BwTJSSe- 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  254,  Medina,  Ohio 


,  With  Rubber  Tires, $18.45.   Your  "Wheels  Rerubbered, 
($10.30.   I  make  Theels  H  to  1  in.  tread.   Tops,  $6.50, 
,1  Shafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
_  "on  Umbrella  free.   Buy  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  7 
SPLIT  HICKORY  WHEEL  CO.,507F  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ear- Worm  and  Blind  Staggers 

CORN-GROWERS  are  now  threatened 
with  a  danger  that  heretofore  has  not 
been  considered  very  serious.  Infor- 
mation coming  from  widely  separated  places 
shows  that  the  corn  ear-worm  is  causing 
injury  and  death  to  farm  animals  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  cause  much  loss  to  those 
who  are  feeding  or  holding  damaged  corn. 

For  five  or  six  years  occasional  outbreaks 
of  blind  staggers  in  horses  has  attracted 
attention.  During  this  time  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  has  been  making  an 
experimental  study  of  this  disease  and  its 
origin.  Its  exact  cause  is  still  only  partially 
understood,  but  enough  has  been  learned  to 
place  the  blame  safely  on  poison  in  the 
mold  and  filth  found  on  ears  damaged  by  the 
corn  ear-worm. 

The  eggs  of  the  adult  insect  causing  this 
trouble  are  laid  in  the  husks  of  the  young 
ear.  After  hatching,  the  ear-worm  burrows 
through  the  soft  young  kernels,  leaving  its 
filth,  which,  with  the  escaping  juices  of  the 
corn,  furnishes  the  best  possible  medium  for 
the  development  of  the  mold  and  putrid 
decay.  Sufficient  of  this  poisonous  material 
remains  in  the  corn-cobs  and  corn  to  cause 
a  gradual  poisoning  of  the  horses  consuming 
any  considerable  quantity  of  the  damaged 
corn. 

The  loss  of  horses  in  Kansas  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  states  from  blind  staggers  is 
now  considerably  greater  than  formerly.  The 
following  letter  from  C.  W.  Beyers,  south- 
western Ohio,  well  shows  the  serious  aspect 
of  the  disease  for  which  the  corn  ear-worm 
is  held  responsible  : 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  last 
corn  crop  has  been  below  the  average, 
indeed  an  utter  failure.  The  drought 
affected  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  where 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  27,  li 

oats  with  the  corn  after  ridding  it  of  the 
worst  of  the  moldy  grains  makes  the  chances 
of  injuring  stock  much  less. 

Growing  the  corn  too  frequently  on  the 
same  land  without  rotation  of  crops  favors 
the  reproduction  of  the  corn  ear-worm  just 
as  a  similar  bad  practice  encourages  the 
cotton  boll-weevil  and  most  of  the  injurious 
insect  enemies  of  our  staple  crops. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


An  Automatic  Trough 

1am  a  dairy  farmer,  and  though  blessed 
with  fine  pasture,  I  have  no  running  water 
on  the  place.  Having  always  considered 
clear,  pure  water  a  prime  requisite  to  suc- 
cess in  dairying,  I  found  that  it  gave  im 
considerable  trouble  to  supply  the  demanfi 
especially  during  the  hot  summer'  months 
Finally  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  has  worked* 
to  perfection,  and  although  it  would  not  be 
feasible  on  many  farms,  there  are  a  greafl 
many  others  where  it  would  be  of  con- 
venience. 

My  farm  is  located  on  a  river  slope  and  is 
rolling.    On  one  of  the  knolls  I  dug  a  we 
about  twenty-two  feet  deep.    In  our  locality 
at  this  depth,  we  strike  a  vein  of  grave 
which  supplies  us  with  plenty  of  water, 
bricked  up  the  well,  but  instead  of  installit 
a  pump  I  bought  about  three  hundred  feet  < 
one-inch  iron  pipe.     I  extended  this  fron 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  up  over  the  curbir 
and  down  the  slope,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
pipe  was  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than 
the  bottom  of  the  well.    Before  connecting 
the  pipe  at  the  elbow,  which  formed  the 
curve  at  the  curbing  of  the  well,  I  filled  thq 
entire  pipe  full  of  water,  putting  in  stopper 
in  order  to  keep  it  full.    Then  the  pipe  wa 
connected  so  as  to  be  air-tight  and  fixed  in 
place.     The  corks  were  removed  from  th« 
ends  and  the  water  flowed  out  in  a  good 
strong   stream.     In    other   words,    it  wa' 
merely  the  principle  of  the  siphon  put  into 
practical  use. 

However,  after  viewing  this  simple  con| 
trivance  for  a  few  moments,  I  realized  thai 
the  continuous  flow  of  water  would  soon 
empty  the  well,  allow  air  to  get  into  the  pipe 


NEXT  ISSUE — A  real  parcels-post  discussion,  direct  from  the  Post- 
Office  Department.   Parcels  post  will  affect  every  consumer. 


it  was  not  a  failure  the  corn  is  affected 
by  a  worm  causing  it  to  kill  many  horses 
that  have  been  fed  the  damaged  corn. 
In  this  section  over  sixty  horses  have 
already  died  the  past  three  months,  and 
from  all  indications  more  deaths  are 
likely  to  follow. 

Owing  to  this  danger,  stockmen  are 
afraid  to  feed  the  damaged  corn,  and  in 
this  neighborhood  one  can  have  all  the 
corn  he  wants  for  the  hauling.  With 
corn  at  the  present  price,  this  means 
quite  an  item  of  loss  to  farmers. 

Having  a  field  that  has  been  infected 
in  this  way,  the  best  plan  is  to  shell  the 
corn  right  in  the  field,  or  at  least  not 
near  the  barn ;  then  place  it  in  an  oven 
where  it  can  be  baked  until  almost 
black.  This  will  not  only  kill  the  dis- 
ease germs,  but  also  furnish  charcoal, 
which  has  a  healthy  influence  upon 
animals  as  well  as  humans. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
blind*staggers  have  been  found  to  be  curable, 
even  by  a  skilled  veterinarian,  unless  the 
treatment  is  begun  early. 

Floating  the  moldy  corn  off  by  immersing 
the  shelled  grain  in  water  lessens  the  danger 
from  feeding  it.    Also  combining  bran  and 


"Scrub"  Cream  Separators  as 
Unprofitable  as"Scrub"  Cows 

This  is  the  good  advice  one  of  the  big  and  long  experienced 
Western  cream  buying  concerns  gives  to  its  farm  separator  patrons, 
being  taken  from  a  letter  to  one  of  them  : 

••We  believe  the  DE  LAVAL  is  the  best  separator  made.  We 
feel  that  anyone  wishing  to  purchase  a  separator  makes  a  great 
mistake  unless  he  purchases  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  No 
one  can  make  a  success  of  dairying  by  continuing  to  use  scrub 
cows.  Neither  can  he  make  a  success  of  dairying  by  using  scrub 
separators." 

There  couldn't  well  be  a  more  simple,  comprehensive  and  force- 
ful statement  of  the  whole  cream  separator  proposition  than  this. 
It's  just  plain  common  sense. 

The  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
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and    necessitate    another    starting    of  th^ 
siphon.    To  prevent  this,  I  placed  a  trough 
at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  from  which  the  cattle 
could  drink.    I  then  placed  a  valve  on  thej 
end  of  the  pipe,  which  opened  and  closedH 
with  a  small  lever.     To  this  I  attached  afl 
board  about  a  foot  square  in  such  a  mannerS 
that  when  the  trough  was  full  the  board  lay 
flat  on  the  water  with  the  valve  closed.  If* 
the  stock  drank   some   of   the   water,  this 
board  dropped,  opening  the  valve  and  allow* 
ing  the  water  to  run  until  the  trough  wasX 
again  filled.     Thus  by  a  purely  automatioj 
arrangement  my  stock  received  plenty  olj 
pure  fresh  water  whenever  they  desired,  and! 
my  attention  was  not  required.    This  is  nod 
only  a  time  and  labor  saving  device,  but  it 
is  simple  and  cheap,  and  requires  no  cost! 
to  operate.    It  has  been  in  operation  on  myl 
farm  now  for  five  years.    In  all  this  time  itf 
has  given   absolutely  no  trouble,  required 
very  little  attention   and  is  still  in  good 
condition. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  these 
pipes  from  the  well  before  the  advent  of 
cold  weather  in  the  fall  and  to  install  theml 
in  the  spring,  after  all  danger  of  freezing.! 
This  may  cause  a  little  inconvenience  in  thej 
fall,  but  usually  it  is  not  much  of  a  hard-J 
ship.  James  H.  Murphy. 
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Bacteria  and  the  Dairy 

In  the  dairy  and  the  creamery  we  must 
foster  the  desirable  and  useful  bacteria' 
and  control  or  eliminate  as  far  as  possibl 
the  undesirable  forms. 

Ripening  of  cream  for  churning  is  due  t 
the  growth  of  certain  acid-producing  bac 
teria.    In  the  modern  creamery  the  desirabl 
milk-souring    bacteria    are  in 
troduced    into    the   cream  in- 
tended for  butter  in  the  form  of 
a  starter.  This  starter  is  simpl; 
milk    in    which    the  favored 
bacteria   are  present  in  large 
numbers  and  from  which  the 
forms    have   been  eliminated. 
This  ripening  process  in  the  cream  gives  the 
much-desired  flavor  and  aroma  to  the  butter. 

Slimy  or  ropy  milk  and  cream  arise  from 
the  growth  of  certain  bacteria 
that  produce  a  gum-like  sub- 
stance.   This  gum  is  formed  as 
a  coating  on  the  bodies  of  the 
bacteria  and  gradually  dissolve 
in  the  milk,  giving  it  much  the 
consistency  of  a  solution  of  gum  arabic. 
Rancid  butter  is  in  part  due  to  the  growth 
of  bacteria  which  form  a  foul- 
^ gip       smelling  acid  and  sometimes 
_    putrefactive   products.  Most 
of  the  "off  flavors"  and  bad 
tastes  in  butter  are  due  to 
undesirable  bacteria. 

Cheese  ripening  in  its  initial  stages  is 
brought  about  by  bacteria.  In  some  types 
of  cheese  the  aromas  and  flavors  are  devel- 
oped by  bacteria,  molds  and  yeasts  working 
together.  R.  E.  Buchanan. 
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Poultry-Raising 


Professor  Stoneburn 


Competing  Hens 

TO  ASCERTAIN  the 
egg  type  of  hen  and, 
as  far  as  may  be,  to 
standardize  the  breakfast 
egg :'  these  are  the  pur- 
poses of  the  year-long 
egg-laying  contest  now 
going  forward  at  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Storrs,  Connecticut.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  fact  that  after  the  contest  is 
over  from  five  to  six  hundred  birds  with 
records  which  count  will  leave  Storrs  to  be 
bred  from  and  the  possibility  that  the  wealth 
of  data  afforded  by  this  contest  may  help 
in  raising  the  present  average  of  about 
eighty  eggs  per  year  per  hen  in  this  country 
somewhat  nearer  the  coveted  two  hundred 
per  year  and  thus  affect  beneficially  the  cost 
of  living. 

Every  breed  and  variety  known  to  the 
American  poultry  standard  is  represented 
and  one,  Buttercups,  not  recognized — but 
thoroughbred  birds.  There  are  White  Leg- 
horns to  double  the  number  of  any  other 
breed,  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  come 
next ;  but  there  are  also  Buff  and  Brown 
I-eghorns ;  White,  Columbian  and  Partridge 
Plymouth  Rocks ;  Buff,  White,  Columbian, 
Silver  and  Golden  Wyandottes ;  Rhode 
Island  Reds ;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons ; 
Black  Minorcas  ;  Anconas  ;  American  Dom- 
iniques ;  Black  Langshans ;  Houdans,  and 
Cornish  Indian  Games. 

This  is  the  first  egg-laying  contest  on  this 
continent  and  international  in  character, 
there  being  entries  from  most  of  the  Eastern 
States,  from  Canada  and  from  England. 
The  English  entry  of  White  Leghorns  comes 
from  Thomas  Barron's  poultry-farm  at  Cat- 
forth.  The  Canadian  entries  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  from  the  Institute  Aricole  of 
the  Trappist  monks  in  Quebec,  in  the  name 
of  Brother  Wilfred,  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  A.  P.  Hillhouse,  Bondville,  Quebec ; 
White  Wyandottes  from  Beulah  Farm,  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  and  Barred  Rocks  from  Al- 
fred B.  Wilson,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 
Hans  Lobert,  the  Philadelphia  third  base- 
man, has  in  some  White  Rocks,  and  Ellis 
Ames  Ballard,  Philadelphia's  millionaire 
fancier,  enters  the  Houdans. 

The  birds  are  housed  in  a  new  plant  built 
by  the  college,  consisting  of  fifty  specially 
designed  houses,  two  pens  to  a  house.  Six 
birds  are  in  each  entry,  but  one  is  reserved 
for  a  substitute  if  needed.  No  roosters  visit 
the  pullets  for  the  year. 

The  contest  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  and  in  charge 
of  an  executive  board  consisting  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brigham  of  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Agriculture  (who  when  at  Rhode  Island 
State  College  offered  the  first  course  in  poul- 
try husbandry  in  this  country),  Prof.  Homer 
Jackson  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Prof.  F.  H.  Stoneburn  of  Connecticut  Col- 
lege, representing  the  science  of  poultry 
husbandry ;  Prof.  Thomas  F.  McGrew  of 
International  Correspondence,  representing 
the  poultry  fanciers  ;  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods, 
editor  American  Poultry  Journal,  and  Dr. 
Nathan  W.  Sanborn,  editor  American  Poul- 
try Advocate,  representing  the  poultry 
journals  and  practical  poultrymen  ;  Prof.  F. 
C.  Eldred  of  McDonald  College,  represent- 
ing Canada,  and  George  A.  McDevitt  and 
F.  V.  L.  Turner  of  the  North  American. 

Professor  Stoneburn  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  in  personal  charge  of  the  affair. 
He  planned  the  houses,  twelve  feet  square, 
of  wood,  set  on  skids  and  in  a  position  to 
get  the  sun  all  day  long,  and  each  with  a 
wire-fence-enclosed  yard  twenty  by  fifty 
feet ;  he  fashioned  the  all-of-wood  trap-nests 


Students  constructed  the  houses 


after  his  own  design ;  he  planned  the  per- 
fectly uniform  treatment  for  all  birds,  the 
exhaustive  physical  measurements,  the  loose- 
leaf  records  of  number  of  eggs  laid,  by  pen 
and  by  bird,  their  weight,  feeding  and  con- 
dition of  birds,  and  every  other  fact  of 
possible  moment.  All  eggs  weighing  two 
ounces  or  over — and  few  weigh  less — go  to 
a  Philadelphia  firm  in  patent  carriers,  at 
forty-five  cents  a  dozen  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  prizes  for  every  conceivable 
thing  in  which  birds  can  excel :  cups  for 
leading  pen  and  bird  making  highest  score, 
class  prizes  for  this  in  every  class  and  for 
individuals;  and  state  prizes,  monthly  and 
quarterly  prizes  and  special  prizes  for  many 
things — among  others  pen  showing  greatest 
net  profit  above  cost  of  food,  laying  great- 
est number  of  eggs  during  molting  and  con- 
solation prizes  for  lowest  records. 


The  feeding  is  on  the  dry-mash  system, 
the  dry  feed  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  Kafir-corn  mixed  being  fed 
by  an  ingenious  machine  the  hens  operate 
themselves.  In  each  house  are  water-pans, 
cups  of  grit  and  of  shell,  and  for  green  feed 
a  huge  beet  on  a  nail. 

The  birds  arrived  during  October  and  the 
contest  began  November  1st.  The  only 
variant  in  the  proposition,  the  differing  con- 
ditions and  characteristics  of  individual 
hens,  has  shown  out  strongly.  Some  had 
been  hatched  too  early  and  forced  and  com- 
menced to  molt  before  fairly  getting  started, 
others  were  under-developed.  The  leading 
pen  from  the  start  has  been  the  English 
White  Leghorns ;  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth week  they  had  laid  259  eggs,  an  aver- 
age of  1854  per  week;  but  this  is  somewhat 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  entry  is 
really  that  of  the  utility  poultry  clubs  of 
England,  which  have  had  a  little  experience 
in  egg-laying  contests  at.  home. 

These  birds  seem  smaller  than  our  Leg- 
horns because  their  feathers  lie  close  and 
sleek,  but  are  broad  and  chunky  and,  in 
reality,  heavier.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  White  Leghorns,  they  got  their  combs 
frosted  in  the  unusually  severe  cold  of  Janu- 
ary and  have  fallen  off  a  little.  The  White 
Leghorns  are  mostly  heavy  layers,  but  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  entries  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Orpingtons,  which 
are  dividing  the  weekly  honors  of  late,  are 
doing  even  better,  and  the  Dominique  pen 
is  right  along  with  them.  The  Wyandottes 
and  Barred  Rocks  come  pretty  well  up  too, 
while  all  the  other  breeds  are  laying  like 
the  thoroughbreds  they  are. 

The  nineteenth  week  of  the  egg-laying 
contest  ended  with  the  English  pen  of 
White  Leghorns,  leaders  since  the  first,  still 
in  the  lead  with  a  total  of  369  eggs,  an  aver- 
age of  19  8/19.  They  are  improving  their 
average  and  holding  their  lead  well.  The 
second  pen  is  one  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 
belonging  to  E.  S.  Edgerton,  West  Willing- 
ton,  Connecticut,  with  a  total  of  315  eggs. 


A  pen  of  Barred  Rocks.    The  house  was 
specially  designed  for  the  contest 

As  a  breed,  the  White  Leghorns  are  getting 
into  the  game  again,  and  so  are  the  Barred 
Rocks.  Orpingtons  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
are  still  a  little  ahead  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  entries,  but  the  other  two  breeds 
are  coming  along  well. 

The  surprise  of  the  week  was  the  sudden 
spurt  of  the  Dark  Cornish  Indian  Games 
with  a  total  for  the  week  of  30  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 35  eggs.  These  belong  to  John  W. 
Ward,  Jr.,  Pennington,  New  Jersey. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
eggs  were  laid  by  the  490  birds  for  the 
week  (there  are  not  500  birds  laying,  be- 
cause one  entrant  sold  his  farm  and  all  stock 
just  before  the  contest  opened  and  after 
paying  his  entry  fee  of  $25  ;  and  the  entrant 
assigned  Pen  13  has  never  sent  his  birds, 
an  explanation  or  a  demand  for  his  entry 
fee  back),  and  the  total  for  nineteen  weeks 
is  17,780.  J.  Olin  Howe. 


A  Question  of  Breed 

<-pHE  question,  "Why  Won't  They  Lay,"  so 
*■  aptly  answered  in  a  recent  issue  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  has  still  another  side,  which 
one  would  do  well  to  study,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  breed. 

The  fowls  considered  were  Buff  Rocks,  and 
to  me,  who  have  had  a  good  long  experience 
with  Rocks,  this  is  the  main  feature.  When 
we  kept  Rocks,  they  were  the  Barred,  but 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  except 
in  coloring  of  the  Barred  or  Buff,  but,  to 
quote  from  experience  of  others,  the  Barred 
Rocks  have  proven  more  satisfactory. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  Rocks  their  share 
of  praise,  for  in  point  of  size  from  a  market- 
able standpoint,  they  are  unequaled ;  they 
are  also  docile,  and  for  that  reason  nice  to 
handle,  and  for  our  own  tables  they  are 
unsurpassed.  They  lay  fine  large  eggs,  but 
not  over-atrandantly ;  and  this  brings  us 
back  to  the  starting-point  as  to  why  they 
won't  lay  during  fall  and  early  winter.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  slow  maturing,  and 
pullets  will  not  reach  a  size  and  condition 
to  produce  eggs  in  fall  or  winter  unless 
hatched  as  early  as  March ;  they  are  easy 
going  and  depend  too  much  on  being  fed. 
The  pullets  and  hens  that  are  ambitious 
enough  to  get  out  and  hustle  for  a  part  of 
their  living  when  the  season  permits  are 
the  ones  that  mature  more  quickly,  lay 
younger  and  longer  than  the  big,  slow 
breeds.  Then  for  lika  reasons  old  hens 
after  molting  are  slow  getting  started  to 
laying,  and  thus  winter  comes  on,  and  birds 


that  have  not  gotten  in  shape  to  lay  before 
that  time  are  not  apt  to  begin  during  cold 
weather.  The  Leghorns,  Minorcas  and 
other  small  and  non-sitting  breeds  mature 
early  and  shed,  or  molt,  quickly.  They  not 
only  hunt  diligently  for  part  of  their  living, 
but  they  also  use  the  dust-bath  so  frequently 
that  lice  trouble  them  but  little,  while  one 
must  give  especial  attention  to  larger  breeds 
to  keep  body-lice  in  subjection. 

If  one  is  keeping  poultry  chiefly  for  mar- 
ket, the  Rocks  take  the  lead,  for  none  are 
better,  if  as  good,  for  broilers  or  frys,  and 
buyers  pay  more  for  them  than  for  light 
fowls.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wants  lots 
of  eggs,  select  a  small  breed,  for  the  Rocks, 
while  fairly  good  layers  a  part  of  the  year, 
cannot  compare  with  the  small  breeds  in 
egg  production.  And  for  a  year  or  more 
poultry  has  been  so  cheap  that  there  has 
been  little  profit  in  raising  chickens  for  mar- 
ket, while  eggs  have  remained  a  good  price 
the  year  around. 

A  medium-sized  breed  is  the  Rhode  Island 
Red.  The  cockerels  become  nearly  as  heavy 
as  the  Rocks,  but  the  hens  are  considerably 
lighter.  However,  they  are  very  hardy, 
great  hustlers,  mature  quickly,  and  the  hens 
are  fine  winter  layers,  though  in  summer 
they  are  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to 
broodiness. 

When  we  can  get  a  breed  that  will  have 
all  the  good  qualities,  we  will  have  reached 
perfection,  but  that  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
and  we  must,  content  ourselves  to  choose  a 
breed  best  suited  to  our  needs  and  situation. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  decide 
to  give  up  the  Barred  Rocks,  but  the  step 
once  taken  I  have  had  no  cause  to  regret 
the  change  from  large  to  small  breeds. 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Williams. 


Selling  Fresh  Eggs 

A  ll  eggs  should  be  collected  daily  and 
■**  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unsold 
over  two  or  three  days.  No  stale  nest-eggs 
should  be  used,  and  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  have  each  customer  satisfied. 
When  the  confidence  of  customers  is  se- 
cured, the  matter  of  good  prices  will  be 
settled,  as  the  majority  are  willing  to  pay 
an  extra  price  when  they  know  that  the 
eggs  to  be  purchased  are  fresh.  The  reputa- 
tion for  supplying  choice  fresh  eggs  must  be 
made.  No  mistakes  must  occur  at  any  time. 
A  single  bad  egg  will  deteriorate  the  whole 
in  value.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


A  Unique  Remedy 

Our  neighbors  are  having  such  good  suc- 
cess using  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for 
chicken-cholera  that  I  want  to  tell  the  read- 
ers of  Farm  and  Fireside  about  its  use. 

One  neighbor  is  quite  a  crank  on  the  use 
of  peroxide,  so  when  one  day  she  found  one 
of  her  choice  hens  very  sick  with  cholera 
she  went  for  her  peroxide  bottle  and  gave 
biddie  a  teaspoonful  at  one  dose. 

The  next  day  she  went  out  to  see  how 
biddie  had  fared,  and  to  her  surprise  found 
the  hen  picking  around  as  smart  as  could 
be.  In  a  few  more  days  her  comb  became 
red  and  she  began  laying. 

Another  neighbor  had  some  sick  turkeys 
which  he  thought  would  not  live.  Hearing 
of  the  remedy  and  the  lady's  success,  he 
procured  some  and  tried  it  on  his  turkeys 
by  giving  two  teaspoonfuls.  Every  one  got 
well.  He  then  gave  a  tablespoonful  to  a  sick 
pig  with  the  same  success.  The  peroxide 
seems  to  kill  every  disease  germ  in  the  sys- 
tem and  all  the  bird  or  animal  has  to  do  is 
to  gain  in  strength,  and  it  has  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Mrs.  Mabel  Phillips. 
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Century 

BOOT 
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(Beacon  Falls  Brand) 

If  yon  had  rubber 
boots  made  to  order, 
you    couldn't  have 
them  made  better  than 
the  CENTURY  BOOT. 
It  is  made  of  the  best 
rubber  produced.  The 
Vamp   is  made  extra 
strong.     To  prevent 
cracking  at  ankle 
an  extra  pure 
gum,  no-crack 
ankle  rein- 
forcement is 
used. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

because  best— best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship, 
and  best  for  wear.  Those  facts  are  also  true  of  the  en- 
tire Beacon  Falls  line.  When  you  want  a  high  grade 
satisfactory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  insist  that  you  be 
shown  goods  bearing  the  Cross.  It  insures  you  quality 
and  service.  If  you  can't  secure  Century  Boots  from 
your  dealer,  write  us.  Send  his  name.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
New  York      Chicago  Boston 
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Made  from  the 
best  Rubber  pro- 1 
duced  in  the  World 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  Handsome  1912  calendar  free 
— a  post  card  brings  it 
Schiell elin  &  Co.,  170  William  St.  New  York,  N.  V. 


/V  BSORB1N  E 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 
or  lay  up  the  horse,  S2.00  a 
Borore  After  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG^P.D.F.  23  Temple Si.,SprinBfield,  Mass. 

v  Fish  Bite 

any  kindliTweather 
if  you  use  Magic-Fish-Lure.  Best 
bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
pulling  them  out.  Write  to-day  and  get  a 
box  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 

GREGORY,  Dept.  73,      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

25  CHICKS  AND  METAL  BROODER  SG 

Start  right  with  COOLEY  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  THAT  GROW— 

prize- winning  stock — White  Leghorn, 
B.  Rocks  or  R.  1  Reds.  Moat  practical  Fire- 
leas  Brooder — raises  chicks  in  any  weather. 
Don't  worry  with  incubators  and  poor  hatches, 
CHICK  BOOKLET,  priceson  chicks  in 
quantities,  and   on  Hatching   Eggs— Free. 

E.  E.  COOLEY,   Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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Little  Gem  Hatcheries 

AND  BROODERS  cost  only  35c. 
each.  Over  70,000  now  in  use.  This 
lady  uses  them  and  last  year  hatched 
1,769  chicks  and  raised  1,751  of  them. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.  GRUNDY,  POULTRY  EXPERT,  Morrlsonville,  Illinois. 


VARIPTIPQ  poultry,  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 
•  HnitllLO  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
3  cents.     Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-proof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-0ID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


V'Ss^i-y^tt—aT  "  (Accent  on  the  "RU"  and  always  spelled  with  one  "B") 

^  ji  Is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 

y  V*  the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years'  service.  It  is  the 

original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-ber-OID  Gum. 
When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-OID  and  remember,  unless 
the  RU-BER-0ID  Man  is  shown  on»the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
the  genuine  RU-ber-OID.  The  RU-ber-oID  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 

:OLORS :  RED,  GREEN,  BROWN.      ^  Mark  Reg 

excellent  publication  to  send  at  once  for  book,  "Around  the 
;rom  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe,  and  FREE  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Branches :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver. 


HENS  MUST  LAY 

?%EDN  GUARANTEED 

pRATTS  pOULTPY  REGULATOR 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  27,  1912 


The  Silo  in  Modern  Farming — In  these  days  of  intensive 
farming,  ensilage  as  feed  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Its  use  is  an 
economy.    But  the  silo  itself  must  not  be  a  source  of  continual  expense. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  storm-proof,  decay-proof,  no  painting,  no  waste  of  time  and 
money  in  up-keep,  no  hoops,  no  injurious  moisture.  Is  simple  in  construction. 
The  first  cost  is  the  last.  The  Imperishable  is  made  of  Patented  Vitrified  Clay 
Blocks  which  are  non-absorbent  and  last  forever.  They  resist  swelling,  shrinking 
and  rotting — a  continual  expense  with  other  silos.    Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural     Department  J 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


How  to  Raise  100  Bushels  of 
Corn    to   the  Acre 

By  a  Man  Who  Does  It 

THE  way  to  raise  one  hundred  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre  is  very  simple.  I 
might  tell  you  how  we  did  it  once  on 
a  rather  large  field — a  field  of  ninety  acres. 
We  drained  this  field  and  manured  it,  and 
then  seeded  it  to  alfalfa.  We  left  it .  in 
alfalfa,  a  part  seven  years  and  a  part  eight 
years,  and  then  plowed  it  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  We  planted  my  whitecap  corn — - 
every  ear  tested — on  it  the  next  spring ; 
cultivated  it  some  six  or  seven  times ;  cut 
the  weeds  with  a  hoe,  and  with  nearly  a 
perfect  stand  and  a  favorable  season  grew  a 
little  over  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the  young 
man  who  really  tried  and  only  raised  ninety- 
five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  And  1*11 
tell  you  why.  While  we  raised,  in  1908,  one 
hundred  and  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  we' 
haven't  done  it  since.  Not  on  a  big  field. 
And  yet  I  feel  sure  that  our  seed  is  better 
than  it  was  then.  We  •have  not  had  the 
alfalfa-sod  to  plow.  And  we  have  had  two 
bad  droughts  at  times  when  corn  needed 
rain  most — the  wrong  time. 

But  may  we  not  hope  to  so  farm  and  so 
plant  that  one  hundred  bushels  will  be  the 
average  one  year  with  another?  I  hope  so, 
but  I  have  my  severe  doubts  whether  we 
can  raise  it  depending  on  just  good  cultiva- 
tion and  good  land  and  good  seed  one  year 
with  another.  A  few  years  ago  I  expected 
to  be  able  to  do  it  with  regularity  and  pre- 
cision by  virtue  of  seed  alone,  but  you  see 
I  have  not  succeeded — quite. 

Why  Not  100  Bushels  Every  Year? 

On  poorer  ground,  since  1908,  we  have 
raised  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  bushels 
average.  Three  years  ago,  ninety ;  two  years 
ago,  seventy-five ;  last  year,  about  eighty 
bushels.  This  on  the  same  field  as  in  1908, 
with  corn  after  corn  and  a  thin  coat  of 
manure  and  a  little  phosphate. 

Well,  why  did  I  ever  hope  to  raise  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bushels  with  ordinary  methods  of  fertiliz- 
ing and  cultivating  corn  ?  Why,  my  test- 
plots  led  me  to  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  do  it  with  the  seed  alone.  For 
some  eight  years  now  I  have  selected  some 
fifty  ears  of  corn  in  the  fall  that  were 
sound,  symmetrical  ears  and  to  the  type  I 
wished  for  our  corn  and  have  planted  one 
half  of  these  ears  on  uniform  ground,  one 
half  of  each  ear  to  a  row,  and  have  har- 


vested these  rows  separately  and  weighed 
the  product.  Now  I  found  the  first  year  a 
great  variation  in  the  yield  of  these  ears. 
The  variation  was  from  fifty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Now,  then,  if  I  sorted  out  the  kind  that 
yielded  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  poorest 
ground  I  had  and  then  saved  seed  for  my 
general  planting  from  them,  had  I  not  a 
right  to  expect  that  their  product  would 
make  a  big  gain?  Had  I  not  a  right  to 
expect  that  when  returned  to  the  field  they 
would  hold  at  least  half  the  average  gain? 
Well,  that  was  what  I  did  expect,  and  what 
seemed  to  happen  for  several  years.  But 
the  last  few  years  the  gain  has  been  a  gain 
of  quality  rather  than  of  quantity.  Now  I 
am  sorry  that  this  should  be  the  case,  but 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  experience,  not 
theories,  concerning  corn.  *  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  you  in 
your  efforts  to  improve  your  yield.  If  it 
takes  the  first  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  to  pay  expenses,  then  fifty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  would  show  about  twice  the 
profit  that  forty  bushels  would  show,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  us  ought  to  beat 
fifty  bushels  of  corn  on  the  average.  But 
we  are  not  doing  it  in  Ohio.  We  in  Ohio 
raised  more  corn  to  the  acre  last  year  than 
did  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  or  Iowa ;  but  then 
u<e  only  raised  38.2  bushels. 

Now  this  is  safe  ground  for  me  to  talk  on, 
and  I  feel  easier. 

We  Seldom,  if  Ever,  See  a  Perfect-  Stand 

Get  some  nubbins.  Now  find  one  that 
weighs  five  and  one-third  ounces.  Look  at 
it  hard  and  tell  yourself  that  that  ear,  is  the 
average  size  needed  with  a  three-stalk  stand 
and  an  ear  on  every  stalk  to  make  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  But  we  never  can  have 
a  perfect  stand.  And  there  are  always  sorae 
barren  stalks.  True,  but  double  the  size  of 
this  nubbin,  and  still  it  won't  look  very  big 
to  you.  Now  with  seed  properly  cared  for ; 
that  is,  picked  in  early  fall  and  put  away  in 
a  warm,  dry  place  on  wire  racks,  say,  and 
then  with  every  ear  tested  through  a  ger- 
minating-box  in  February  or  March,  you 
will  still  not  obtain  quite  a  perfect  stand. 
Worms  will  get  some,  and  moles  will  get 
some  more,  and  some  may  perish  under  a 
clay  crust.  But  we  will  get  a  lot  better 
stand  than  if  we  do  not  try. 

In  other  words,  the  corn  crop  needs  care 
as  to  details.  There  will  always  be  a  few 
hills  that  will  not  appear  at  all,  and  some 
stalks  in  other  hills  will  be  lacking,  but  if 
known  facts  are  followed,  there  will  be  little 
loss  from  the  outside  sources,  such  as  have 
been  mentioned.  Putting  it  in  a  simpler 
way :  "Do  the  best  that  you  can  from  the 
time  the  corn  is  planted  until  the  harvest." 
That  means  work. 

Now  a  word  about  varieties.  From  my 
work  with  different  ears  of  corn  in  test- 
plots   I   am   convinced  that  it  is  not  the 


To  Thinking  Buy  ers  oi Buggies 

I  Want  to  Pay  Postage  to  You  on  My  Big,  F ree  Buggy  Book  for  1912 

Here  cvre  only  5  out  of  Over  275  Photographs  Reproduced  from  Pages  in  Phelps'  1912  Style  Book 


Split  Hickory  Wheel 
Test  stands  6  men's  weight 
easily. 


Split     Hickory  Shalt 
Test.  Also  2000  mile  high 
collar  axles. 


Hm  Cm  PHELPS 

President 

IT  IS  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS. 
It  is  the  best  book  I  have  evei 
written.  It  shows  more  styles 
than  I  have  ever  shown  before.  It 
quotes  you  factory  prices,  direct,  on 
125  styles  of  buggies  and  harness. 
It  is  a  book  written  for  thinking 
buyers — the  man  who  wants  to  get 

the  lowest  price  possible  on  the  best  buggy  made.  I  have  been  making  buggies  to 
order  for  12  years.  I  have  had  to  sell  them  in  the  hardest  competition.  I  have  had 
to  save  every  buyer  of  big  money  to  get  his  order.  I  have  sold  150,000  buggies 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  of  my  buggies  that  was 
worn  out.  They  have  all  gone  on  free  trial,  all  guaranteed  for  two  years — subject  to  return 
if  not  satisfactory.  I  am  the  originator  of  selling  buggies  on  trial.  I  had  to  make  good 
buggies  to  sell  on  that  plan.    No  retail  dealer  dares  sell  his  buggies  on  a  month's  free  trial. 

Split  Hickory  vohmb* 

m  mm  Madcto  Order 

Sold  on  30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL  the  Saving  of  Big  Money 

Why  not  send  for  my  big  book  no  matter  where  you  buy.    I  offer  more  vehi< 
you  can  find  in  twenty-five  retail  stores.   I  am  not  selling  automobiles;  I  am  sell- 
ing buggies.    One  or  two  shop-worn,  dust-covered  samples  won't  do  for  my 
trade.    Everything  I  offer  is  strictly  up-to-date.    Auto-seat  Bug- 
gies, Surreys,  Phaetons,  latest  style  traps — everything,  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  Harness.    All  at  manufacturer's  prices. 


Handsome,  stronger 
Auto-Seat  panels.  41 2  lbs. 
in  2  comfortable  seats. 


Bradley  Quick  Shifters, 
no  rattle.  Large  5th  wheel 
guaranteed  forever. 
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Doesn't  this  ad,  so  far,  sound  as  though  you  ought  to  get 
my  free  book?    It  costs  you  only  a  penny.    You  ought  to  post 
yourself  on  what  a  buggy  will  cost  no  matter  where  you  buy. 
Remember,  my  150,000  customers  have  bought  on  this  plan 
from  me,-  I  believe  1  can  interest  you.    Anyway,  don't  you 
want  to  accept  my  proposition  and  let  me  pay  the  postage 
on  my  big  book  to  you?    Then  just  write  a  postal  card. 
Remember,  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  trade-marked 
•'Highest  grade  vehicles  made."    H.  C.  PHELPS,  Prest. 

* 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Co. 

Station,    27,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Braced  13  in.  dash,  extra 
all  wool  heavy  broadcloth 
guaranteed  fast  color. 

Don't 
You 
Want  a 
30-Day 
Free 
Road 
Test 
of  this 
Auto 
Seat 
Buggy 


1312  Model  Auto-Seat 

Split  Hickory 
Special 
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iggest  ear,  not  the  overgrown  ear,  that  most 
readily  reproduces  itself.  It  is  the  ear  of 
moderate  size  that  will  show  a  field-row  of 
corn  with  a  moderate-sized  ear  on  every 
stalk  and  the  biggest  yield.  And  I  incline 
to  think  that  this  is  true  of  varieties,  or 
breeds  of  corn,  too.  My  own  favorite  white- 
cap  corn  is  a  rather  large-eared  variety  and 
is  a  good  yielder,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
now  that  it  is  a  big  yielder  owing  to  its 
vigor  and  virility  rather  than  on  account  of 
the  tendency  to  grow  big  ears.  There  is  a 
variety  of  corn  grown  in  Ohio  that  has  the 
smallest  ears  of  any  improved  field-corn  that 
I  know  of.  It  is  the  old  Clarage  corn,  and 
do  you  know  that,  on  all  kinds  of  ground 
considered,  it  is  one  of  our  heaviest  yield- 
ers  ?  Furthermore,  it  gets  sound  most  years. 

Improve  the  Corn  That  You  Have 

Take  the  variety  you  are  now  growing 
and  improve  it,  if  you  are  sure  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  may  have  the  merit  of  being  adapted 
to  your  section. 

If  your  section  is  a  fertile  section,  you 
may  be  able  to  grow  a  rather  large-foddered 
variety.  A  large-foddered  variety  will  stand 
drought  better  than  a  small-foddered  variety. 
Your  sweet  corn  is  the  first  corn  to  roll 
when  the  drought  comes  and  the  sun  gets 
hot 

How  about  hybridizing  to  increase  your 
yield  ?  Hybridizing  will  certainly  increase 
your  yield.  If  you  can  find  another  strain 
of  corn  so  near  like  your  own  that  you  can 
scarcely  tell  the  ears  apart,  and  if  you  know 
it  to  be  as  early  a  maturing  corn  as  your 
own,  I  believe  I  would  say  do  it.  I  have 
been  looking  for  just  such  a  chance  with 
my  own  whitecap  corn,  but  I  can't  find  any 
other  whitecap  corn  like  my  own,  and  since 
improvement  is  only  for  a  couple  of  years — 
in  yield — and  since  after  that  time  this  corn 
begins  to  break  up  and  take  after  the  one 
or  the  other  parent,  there  is  a  chance,  should 
the  breeds  differ  materially  in  the  shape  of 
grain,  etc.,  to  lose  whatever  you  may  have 
had  of  type. 

And  uniformity  is  only  second  to  maturity 
in  importance  to  you.  How  can  you  get 
a  planter  to  drop  with  uniformity  if  your 
kernels  are  not  uniform  in  size?  And  how 
can  you  expect  the  corn  to  ripen  at  one  time 
if  the  parent  ears  are  of  many  types  ?  If 
your  corn  is  a  medley  of  a  hundred  types, 
you  have  no  type  to  lose,  but  if  it  enjoys 
type,  think  twice  before  sacrificing  itr 

And  now  about  that  dry  year.  We  can 
conserve  the  moisture  in  the  field,  can't  we? 
Yes.  We  can  do  as  well  as  .the  boy  who 
watched  the  team.  A  man  once  jumped 
from  a  sleigh  and  left  a  spirited  team  with 
a  near-by  boy  to  watch.  The  man  went  into 
the  drug-store,  and  when  he  came  out,  the 
team  had  disappeared.  "Say,  boy,  I  thought 
I  asked  you  to  watch  that  team."  "Well," 
the  boy  replied,  "I  did  watch  them  until  they 
went  around  the  corner."  Why,  our-  main 
trouble  about  conserving  moisture  is  that  it 
is  difficult  and  sometimes  impracticable  to 
keep  a  soil  mulch  in  Ohio  when  we  get  a 
lot  of  little  showers.  The  westerner  who 
irrigates,  can  give  a  field  a  good  soaking 
and  then  he  can  cultivate  when  about  right, 
and  there  may  be  nothing  to  destroy  that 
mulch.  Here  in  the  humid  lands  we  may 
start  in  on  a  field  to  break  the  crust,  and 
before  we  are  over  it  another  little  corn 
shower  comes  along  and  well  crusts  that 
ground  again.  But  we  can  try  at  „any  rate, 
and  if  a  wind-storm  does  not  lodge  the  corn 
when  big,  we  may  continue  cultivation  well 
into  the  ear-forming  period.  We  some^ 
times  get  through  our  fields  seven  or  eight 
times.  But  even  then  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
year  when  we  had  enough  water  through  the 
shooting  and  earing  time. 

We  want  to  cultivate  shallow,  don't  we  ? 
Yes,  I  guess  so.  But  I  tell  my  men  for 
about  the  first  four  plowings  to  cultivate 
about  as  deep  as  they  can  without  covering 
up  the  corn.  Sometimes  we  are  over  it 
four  times  by  the  time  the  corn  is  knee  high. 
The  first  two  cultivations  are  very  impor- 
tant ones.  I  tell  my  men  that  if  they  only 
plow  one  round  to  plow  those  rows  well.  As 
the  season  advances  we  get  a  little  further 
away  from  the  corn,  and  at  the  very  last 
our  plowing  is  shallow. 

Maybe  we  will  all  know  more  about  corn 
ten  years  from  now.       Willis  O.  Wing. 


A  Missouri *  correspondent  last  season 
produced  roughage  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
dollars  per  acre  by  sowing  oats  early  in  the 
spring,  mowing  them  while  they  were  in 
the  "dough"  state,  stacking  them  for  feed, 
grain  and  all,  following  the  oats  with  millet. 


Grass  on  Thistle-Land 

A  Michigan  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
■**has  a  patch  of  Canada  thistles,  which  he 
wants  to  seed  to  grass.  He  asks  if  he  can 
seed  by  sowing  the  grass-seed  in  corn  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  so  as  not  to  lose  a  crop. 

We  think  it  a  most  uncertain  plan.  The 
corn  draws  heavily  on  the  moisture  of  the 
land,  and,  unless  it  is  a  moist  season,  failure 
is  very  likely.  If  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
chance  of  a  wet  season,  a  mixture  of  eight 
pounds  of  timothy-seed,  two  pounds  of 
cleaned  redtop,  four  pounds  of  red  clover 
and  two  pounds  of  alsike  would  be  a  good 
combination  to  try.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


The  Silo  for  Dry  Farms 

Siloes  are  becoming  quite  common  in  the 
North  Central  States  and  they  are  doing 
a  great  good  for  the  country.  They  have 
increased  the  profits  of  stock-raising  and 
dairying;  they  have  increased  the  number  of 
cattle  or  sheep  raised  without  diminishing 
the  amount  of  grain  produced.  In  fact, 
wherever  the  silo  has  been  introduced,  it 
has  had  a  creative  power  in  that  it  has  made 
a  profit  of  what  otherwise  would  have  gone 
to  waste.  But  farming  was  a  successful 
business  in  the  North  Central  States  before 
siloes  came,  and  thousands  of  farms  are 
still  making  good  profits  without  siloes.  But 
what  would  you  think  if  I  say  that  there  is 
an  area  almost  as  large'  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  together,  whose  main  hope  as  an 
agricultural  country  is  in  the  silo? 

I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas,  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and 
eastern  New  Mexico.  Thousands  of  people 
have  been  lured  into  this  country  and  failed. 
Other  thousands  have  taken  their  places, 
while  many  of  these  are  failing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  level,  fertile  prairies  and  the 
healthy  climate  seem  a  far  greater  attraction 
than  the  many  failures  can  counteract. 

Many  farmers  all  over  this  wide  expanse 
of  prairie  are  learning  how  to  conserve  the 
moisture  and  grow  drought-resistant  crops. 
This  is  a  great  accomplishment,  for  it  proves 
that  fair  crops  can  be  grown  under  very 
adverse  weather  conditions.  But  the  mere 
production  of  crops  is  a  poor  foundation  for 
great  cities  and  all  that  go  with  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  farms,  homes,  schools  and 
churches.  Many  of  you  old-timers  can  prove 
this  statement  when  you  recall  the  days  in 
the  seventies  when  wheat  failed  year  after 
year  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 
Farmers  became  bankrupt  everywhere  and 


Farming  "wisely  and  well" — an 
English  method 

sheriff's  sales  became  common.  It  was  a 
hard  lesson,  but  you  learned  the  value  of 
clover,  cows  and  rotation. 

It  is  much  the  same  way  in  the  Southwest 
plains,  only  that  we  can't  turn  in  and  grow 
clover  and  grass  and  rotate  as  the  Iowans 
did.  Clover,  alfalfa  or  any  hay  crop  is 
invariably  a  failure  on  these  high  plains,  and 
the  silo  therefore  fills  a  long-felt  want. 

Any  of  the  sorghums  (Kafir,  cane,  Jeru- 
salem corn,  milo)  make  good  silage  and  are 
in  that  form  vastly  superior  to  the  dry  fod- 
der. Not  only  that,  but  there  is  much  less 
waste,  no  leaves  to  blow  around  and  no 
stalks  to  rake  out  of  the  feeding-yards. 

Another  argument  for  the  silo  in  the 
Southwest  is  that  this  is  the  logical  place  for 
feeding.  Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
raised  in  the  rough  lands  and  on  the 
prairies  that  are  remote  from  railroads,  and 
are  shipped  east  into  the  corn  belt  to  be 
fattened.  The  climatic  conditions  are  ideal, 
especially  for  sheep-feeding. 

The  manure  from  the  stock  is  a  valuable 
by-product.  Careful  tests  at  the  Utah  Ex- 
periment Station  have  proved  that  a  rich 
soil  will  produce  more  feed  per  acre  with 
the  same  amount  of  moisture  than  the  same 
soil  unfertilized.  The  Minnesota  station 
has  also  found  out  that  a  fertilized  soil 
produces  richer  grains  and  forage  than  un- 
fertilized soil.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  hay 
off  rich  land  is  more  valuable  than  a  ton 
off  poor  ground. 

The  silo  and  stock-feeding  or  dairying  is 
absolutely  essential  to  putting  dry  farming 
in  the  Southwest  on  a  firm  foundation  and 
doing  away  with  the  mad  speculation  and 
many  failures  of  city  and  country. 

Ivar  Mattson. 


Training  Corn  for  New  Conditions 

[continued  from  page  5] 
How  has  this  change  come  about?  It  is 
through  selection.  This  selection  has  been 
of  an  unconscious  haphazard  sort,  to  be 
sure.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  wonders 
that  have  been  wrought  by  this  sort  of  selec- 
tion, we  may  obtain  some  conception  of  the 
tremendous  possibilities  to  be  accomplished 
by  conscious,  intelligent  and  systematic 
selection. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  a  powerful  con- 
trol we  have  in  our  hands  in  such  systematic 
selection  in  corn  may  be  mentioned  the 
work  of  our  Illinois  Experiment  Station  to 
influence  the  height  at  which  the  ear  is 
borne  on  the  stalk.  By  selecting  the  seed 
continually  for  high  ears  and  for  low  ears, 
two  strains  have  been  produced  from  the 
same  original  variety,  so  that  after  seven 
generations  ■  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
height  at  which  the  ear  is  borne  of  three 


and  one-half  feet.  Although  this  selection 
was  based  solely  on  height  of  ear  from  the 
ground,  the  secondary  effect  has  produced 
in  the  high-ear  strain  a  taller  plant,  and  in 
the  low  ear  a  shorter  and  quicker  maturing 
plant.  While  in  productiveness  these  two 
strains  yield  practically  the  same  amount  of 
grain  per  acre,  in  maturity  there  is  a  re- 
markable difference,  the  low  ears  being  from 
a  week  to  ten  days  the  earlier. 

These  results  have  a  practical  bearing 
upon,  the  particular  problem  before  us,  since 
maturity  is  one  of  the  main  considerations 
in  moving  a  variety  of  corn  from  one 
locality  to  another.  The  largest  and  most 
productive  varieties  of  corn  are  naturally 
the  later  maturing  varieties,  and  there  is 
constant  temptation  to  bring  these  varieties 
into  regions  having  too  short  a  growing 
season. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  these  ex- 
periments points  to  the  importance  of  field 
selection  of  seed,  where  the  standing  plants 
may  be  examined.  In  the  selection  of  seed- 
corn,  too  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  appearance  of  the  ear  and  too  little 
consideration  given  to  the  plant  that  pro- 
duces the  ear. 

If  early  maturity,  then,  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
his  seed,  one  should  go  through  the  field 
early  enough  in  the  season  to  observe  the 
ripening  of  the  first  ears  and  choose  from 
these  the  most  desirable.  In  the  light  of 
the  above-mentioned  facts,  he  may  be  guided 
also  in  this,  selection  by  the  character  of  the 
plants,  giving  preference  to  those  ears  that 
are  borne  rather  low  on  the  short,  strong, 
healthy  stalks.  By  repeating  this  a  few 
years,  an  early  strain  is  soon  established. 

Although  through  this  sort  of  selection 
alone  much  can  be  accomplished,  still  greater 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  supplementing 
this  with  the  breeding  plot  which  makes 
possible  the  keeping  of  systematic  records 
based  upon  actual  performance  of  indi- 
viduals? 

The  matter  of  maturity  has  been  empha- 
sized in  these  remarks  mainly  because  of  its 
practical  importance  in  this  connection,  but 
the  same  general  principles  apply  to  other 
qualities  or  characters  that  may  come  under 
consideration  in  adapting  a  variety  of  corn 
to  new  conditions. 


$3,000  A  YEAR 


Olga  4<h's 

Pride, 
Owned  by 
Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Sweet, 
E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Her  Owner 
Uses  the 
Tubular 
Exclusively. 
Supplies 
Cream  to 
New  York 
Central  R.  R. 
Dining  Cars 


Mr.  Chas.  Foss,  Cedarville,  111.,  makes 
that  and  more  on  a  96-acre  dairy  farm. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hunter,  Raymond,  Neb., 
has  had  to  enlarge  his  dairy  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  his  cream.  N. 
H.  Locke  Company,  Lockeford,  Cal., 
gets  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon  above  the 
highest  market  price  for  cream  and 
won  17  prizes  at  the  state  fair.  You 
can  win  like  success. 

These  men,  like  others  making  big- 
gest profits,  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively.  This  is  because  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  pay  a  profit  no  other  can 
pay.  Tubular  cream  and  butter  bring  extra 
prices,  because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks  to  chop  or  taint  the  cream.  For  these 
reasons,  over  100,000  dairymen  in  Iowa  alone 

use  Tubulars.   Ask  for   tjjM8SM"UH""  I 

free  trial  and  exchange  B^SSR!  VtoJA 
proposition.  Write  for  USis  tjW»'r5J 
Catalog  112.  >§™S™   

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;   San  Francisco,  Cal.;    Portland,  Ore.; 
Dallas,  Tex.;   Toronto,  Can.;   Winnipeg,  Can. 


Columbus  Buggyi 

One  Price — One  Quality— Nowr 

50,000  best  Columbus  Buggies  ever  made  * 
— exactly  alike — one  quality— one  price-  of- 
fered tbi3  year  direct  at  only  81  factory  profit 
on  each,  to  us.  We've  reorganized  whote 
factory  to  make  this.   5  weeks  Free 
Trial— 2  year  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.   Write.  Big  Facts 
Portfolio  Free. 

Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
2021  So*  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


$980 


$980  f.o.b.  Factory 

{top  extra) 

I  want  every  farmer  and  his  family 
to  ride  in  the  Maxwell 
"Mascotte"  at  my  expense 

r  want'  VOll    to  take  a  pleasant  little  holiday.   I  don't  mean  that 

*  «****»■  jy>\*-  I  want  you  to  ride  up  and  down  Main  Street  a  few 
times.  Some  pleasant  afternoon,  maybe,  I'd  like  you  to  get  the  family 
together  and  go  out  and  visit  some  of  the  folks — just  as  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  doing — only  this  time  go  in  a  Maxwell  "Mascotte,"  which  I  will 
arrange  to  place  at  your  disposal. 

I  am  invitinO'  VOII  t0  ^°  t'1's  because  I  want  you  to  know 

*  t»"1  uiviung  yyjix  fne  exceptional  qualities  and  wonderful 
value  of  the  Maxwell  "Mascotte."  I  want  you  to  test  it  in  the  same  way 
you  will  use  it  if  you  buy  one,  on  the  same  roads — good  or  bad  as  they 
may  be — the  same  hills — the  same  levels. 

I  know  tn#»  "Macr-otf «=»"  is  the  best  all-around  car  for 
1  KHOW  me  lViaSCOlCe  undeveloped  highways,  hills, 
mud  and  sandy  roads  and  rocky  by-ways.  But  I  want  you  to  know  it. 
I  know  a  ride — an  actual  road  experience — will  prove  the  many  merits  of 
this  car  to  you  and  your  family  in  the  most  practical  way. 

PVtt*  r^lia Kilitv  tbe  Maxwell  "Mascotte"  is  unequalled.  Re- 
ft Ml  l  ciraumiy  member,  the  Maxwell  won  this  year's  Glidden 
Tour,  the  hardest  test  of  efficiency  on  record.  It  had  the  best  team  score 
in  last  year's  Glidden  Tour  also;  it  holds  the  world's  non-stop  record  for 
traveling  ten  thousand  miles  over  country  roads  without  stopping  the 
motor.  The  Maxwell  has  won  more  endurance  contests  than  any  other 
car  in  the  world. 

pQl"  durahllltv  ^ne  Maxwell  stands  supreme.    Official  figures 

*  ul  uui«iuillljr  prove  no  other  car  will  last  as  long.  Over  91  per 
cent,  of  the  Maxwells  sold  in  New  York  State  during  1905-1906,  are  reg- 
istered again  this  year,  proving  seven  years  of  continuous  service.  The 
Maxwell  will  give  you -years  of  absolutely  reliable  service  at  the  lowest 
cost  of  maintenance. 

Iu..Ml  X. _  ^-.-v.-^  x.—  that  the  Maxwell  "Mascotte"  is  the 

Want  tO  prOVe  tO  yOU  first  real  high-grade  family  towing 

car  ever  sold  for  less  than  $1000.  No  other  car  within  $200  above  its  price  com- 
pares with  it.  If  has  been  close  figuring  to  build  such  a  large,  powerful  and 
stylish  car  as  the  Maxwell  "Mascotte"  and  sell  it  for  only  S980.  No  other  com- 
pany, lacking  our  wonderful  manufacturing  facilities,  can  afford  to  do  it. 

r\__-*|.  to  take  advantage  of  my  offer.    I  want  the  opportunity  of 

U%Jl\  I  1  <a.ll  entertaining  you  and  your  family  in  the  Maxwell  "Mascotte." 
Remember,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  and  involves  no  obligation  whatsoever. 

All  xrmi  nawl  J  r.  is  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it  to  me 
**11  yOU  IlCCU  QO  personally.  I  will  instruct  our  local  representa- 
tive to  make  arrangements  with  you  for  your  trip.    Write  me  today. 


United  States  Motor  Company 

Maxwell  Division 

66  West  61st  Street,  New  York 


Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell. 

66  West  61st  St.,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  will  be  glad  to  accept 
your  invitation  to  take  a  ride 
with  my  family  in  the  Max- 
well "Mascotte." 

Kindly  arrange  to  place  a 
car  at  my  disposal.  It  is 
understood  that  no  expense 
or  obligation  on  my  part  is 
involved. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Name  

Address  

Town  

State  

F.  &  F.  1-27-12.  . 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


jffjy  The  children  can  go  to  city 
i  O^school  and  still  help  with  the  chores. 
I  You  can  carry  freight  weighing  200 
lbs.  Von  can  run  to  town  for  repairs* 
in  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  what  the 
Harley-Davidson  motorcycle  will  do 
for  you  on  the  farm.  It  will  do  the 
road  work  of  five  horses  and  cost  but 
one-tenth  to  one-sixth  cent  per  mile 
to  operate. 

The  Harley-Davidson  was  built  for 
country  use.  Its 

seat  (an  exclusive  feature)  does  away 
with  all  jolts  and  jars.  Makes  every 
road   seem   like   a  boulevard.  Its 

Control  (also  ex- 


elusive)  permits  starting  or  stopping 
by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  lever. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  Don't  be 
tied  down.  Don't  make  the  farm  a 
prison.  You  can  go  and  come  as  you 
wish,  horses  or  no  horses,  if  you  own 
a  Harley-Davidson.  Send  for  catalog. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co. 

569  A.  St.         MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


This  System  it  the 
nest  Simpliiied  of  any 
type  Air  Pressure 
Water  Works  System. 

For  either  hand  or  any 
type  power  equipment.  The  smallest  size  we  can 
furnish  complete,  i»*«ly  to  Install,  for 
$39. 0O.  If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
oar  circular  "3LZ.."  showing  the  different 
types.  Buy  from  first 
hands  —  save  middle- 
man's profit. 

Sixty  Days'  Free  Trial 
Money  Back  if  net  Planed 

We  take  the  risk.  SAT- 
ISFIED USERS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AGENTS— Here  You  Are 

Combination  Tool.  Made  of  drop 
L,  high  grade  carbon  rteeL,    Sells  to 
Fanners,  Plumbers,  Machinists.  Auto 
Owners,  in  stores  and  the 
i  home.  IS  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 
Can  be  used  as  a  vise.  A 
machine  shop  for  the  home. 
Everybody  pleased.  Won't 
be  without  one.  Sales  easy. 
Demand  enormous.  Bigprof- 
,    its.    Rep.  Va.  ordered  275. 
Made  enough  profit  to  keep  his  family  4 
months.     Write  quick  for  sample  to  workers. 

THOMASTOOLCO.,  6146  Bamy St., Dayton, Ohio 


i>         -» -» 


j      The  Best  Tool  I  Use 

\  A  Few  Implements  That  Have  Met  with 
4  Favor  on  the  Farm 

4 


Long  after  the  Best  Tool  Department 
closed  many  months  ago  our  readers  con- 
tinued to  write  us.  We  saved  the  best  of 
these  letters,  such  as  did  not  directly  dupli- 
cate matter  previously  published.  These 
letters  are  here  given.  Editor. 

A  Labor-Saver 


Oi 


NE  of  the  best 
tools  we  use  and 
one  of  the  great- 
e  s  t   labor  -  savers    a  t 
haying  -time,    is  a 
double  -  harpoon  hay- 
fork combined  with  a 
H  track  and  carrier.  Not 

many  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  task  to  unload 
a  big  load  of  hay  into  the  mow.  It  took  two 
strong  men  quite  a  bit  to  pitch  a  big  load 
off  the  wagon,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
hard  labor  was  required.  Two  or  three  more 
men  were  necessary  to  mow  the  hay  back 
and  tramp  it  down. 

Now  it  is  quite  different.  We  hitch  a 
strong  horse  to  the  rope,  set  the  fork  in  the 
load  of  hay,  start  the  horse,  and  a  bunch  of 
hay  that  six  men  couldn't  lift  is  easily 
raised  and  deposited  in  the  mow  just  about 
where  you  want  it.  Repeat  the  operation 
from  five  to  seven  times,  and  your  load  is 
off.  One  man  to  set  the  fork  and  one  or 
two  in  the  mow  are  all  that  is  required  to 
do  the  trick. 

A  good  hay-fork  is  not  only  a  labor-saver, 
but  a  great  time-saver  in  the  farmer's 
busiest  season,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  a 
saver  of  space  as  well,  because  the  hay  can 
be  put  in  the  mow  much  more  compactly 
than  by  the  old  method.      L.  Ensminger. 


A  Combination 

The  best  tool  I 
use  is  the  Wash- 
i  n  g  t  o  n  hatchet, 
which,  when  once 
used,  is  indispensa- 
b  1  e  .  It  has  so 
many  points  of  usefulness.  There  are  ten 
tools  in  one.  A,  hatchet ;  B,  pincers  and 
nail-puller  ;  C,  pipe-tongs ;  D,  wire-cutter ; 
E,  hammer ;  FF,  wire-gage ;  GG,  wire- 
splicer  ;  H.  alligator  wrench  ;  I,  screw-driver. 

What  more  could  be  asked  for  in  one 
tool?  Frank  Parkhurst. 


Standard  Farm  Wagon 


STUDEBAKER  HUBS  will  last  till  doomsday. 
Made  of  the  strongest,  toughest,  closest  grain  wood 
STUDEBAKER  hub        we  can  fjn(jj  soaked  jn  boiled  linseed  oil  to  protect 
their  surface,  air  dryed  for  years  to  thoroughly  season 
them — finally  treated  by  a  secret  sealing  fluid  that  tightens  and  toughens 
every  fibre  and  makes  them  absolutely  weather-resisting. 

Studebaker  hubs  never  check  nor  split.  Neither  hard  usage  nor 
hard  weather  ever  leave  a  scar.  The  hub  bands  never  break  or  come 
loose,  because  they  are  electrically  welded  and  shrunk  on  by  hydraulic 

pressure. 

We  make  all  metal  parts,  including  skeins,  that  go  into  a  Stude- 
baker wagon  and  we  know  they  are  right.  We  test  chemically  the 
material  when  we  buy  it  and  again  test  the  finished  parts  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  absolutely  perfect.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance  in  Studebaker 
— that's  why  we  guarantee  Studebaker  products.  Insist  upon  getting 
a   genuine    Studebaker.  Don't 

»  l™£?JTol"%    The  Studebaker  Corporation 

dealer  or  send  for  catalog.  South  Bend,  Illd. 


A  South  Carolina  Harrow 


M 


[  Y    FAVORITE    tool  is 

a  one-horse  har- 
row, with  invertible 
and  reversible  teeth, 
made  to  spread  out* 
four  feet,  or  cover  but  one  foot  of  space.  It 
has  fourteen  teeth  bolted  to  three  horizontal 
bars,  two  of  which  form  a  "V"  shape,  with 
the  other  bar  running  straight  back  from  the 
point  of  the  "V."  Twelve  of  the  teeth  are 
attached  to  the  outside  bars.  Two  teeth,  the 
handles  and  the  lever,  are  supported  by  the 
middle  bar.  The  teeth  are  flattened  and 
turned  to  the  front,  like  cultivator  teeth  or 
plows.  The  other  ends  of  the  spikes  are 
straight  and  sharp.  When  I  want  a  harrow 
job  done,  I  use  the  harrow  end  of  the 
spikes.  When  a  cultivator  job  is  required,  I 
put  the  other  end  down.  If  I  want  a  dust 
blanket  after  corn-roots  have  matted  the 
ground.  I  turn  the  little  cultivator  teeth 
backward,  and  drag  along,  where  the  ground 
has  lately  been  plowed  with  sweeps. 

If  I  have  trashy  ground  to  harrow,  I  turn 
the  teeth  backward  and  use  the  harrow 
that  way. 

This  tool  is  for  the  one-horse  man,  for 
instance  a  country  pastor,  who  wants  to 
make  his  horse-feed  on  the  patches  around 
his  parsonage.  This  is  what  the  harrow, 
described  above,  can  do  :  Where  land  gets 
hard  before  breaking,  before  the  truck 
comes  up,  or  just  after  coming  up,  the  harrow 
is  the  thing  to  use.  The  land  softens  up, 
then,  without  rain.  After  ground  is  broken, 
run  the  harrow  over  it  right  away  a  time 
or  two.  Lay  off  the  rows  and  bed.  Subsoil 
the  middle  furrows.  Run  in  there  with  the 
barrow  set  very  narrow.  If  you  have 
manure  to  put  in,  put  it  into  that  furrow 
before  harrowing  and  drag  it  along  and  mix 
with  the  soil.  Bed  on,  open  seed-bed,  drop 
the  corn,  if  you  have  no  planter,  and  cover 
with  the  harrow  set  narrow.  Don't  forget 
to  take  out  the  two  middle  teeth.  The  clods 
will  be  pushed  away,  and  the  grains  of  corn 
lodged  on  the  sides  of  furrow  will  be 
dragged  into  the  furrow.  When  corn  is  up, 
run  across  beds  with  harrow.  Later  run 
around  the  corn  about  twice  with  the  har- 
row. Plow  with  sweeps,  but  harrow  after 
plowing  every  time  to  preserve  the  moisture. 
Now  for  oats.  Suppose  you  don't  have  a 
drill  and  don't  want  to  bother  your  neighbor. 
Plow  the  land  well.  Harrow.  Plow  the 
land  again,  making  ridges  about  a  foot  wide. 
Sow  down  the  fertilizer  broadcast.  Do  the 
same  way  with  the  oats.  Follow  with  the 
harrow  the  way  the  furrows  run.  The  result 
is  oats  in  pretty  rows,  standing  in  furrows 
half  filled — the  best  way  to  raise  oats  in  the 
South.  Y.  Von  A.  Riser. 
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as  dock,  elders,  briers ;  to  cut  straps  for 
harness  mending ;  to  cut  rope,  twine  strings ; 
to  remove  old  putty  from  window-frames ; 
to  putty  glass  in ;  to  cut  wedges  for  loose 
tool-handles ;  to  trim  off  shoe-soles  ;  to  trim 
a  horse's  foot,  or  to  remove  a  stone  that  gets 
wedged  beween  the  shoe  and  foot ;  to  cut 
bands  at  the  thrashing-machine  ;  to  cut  fod- 
der-twine;  to  cut  bean-poles;  to  make  shav- 
ings to  start  fire  with ;  to  cut  and  split  fuse 
in  blasting  stumps ;  to  cut  chickens'  heads 
off ;  to  stick  a  turkey,  goose  or  duck ;  to  skin 
a  squirrel,  rabbit,  skunk,  muskrat,  mink  and 
all  fur-bearing  animals,  also  sheep,  cattle  or 
horses  ;  to  carve  a  fine  ripe  melon.  It  is  a  tool 
that  a  stock-raiser  could  not  do  without,  nor 
could  the  teamster,  farmer,  doctor,  lawyer, 
teacher,  preacher,  merchant.  The  thief 
would  not  do  without  it.  It  is  the  small 
boy's  best  treasure,  the  old  man's  greatest 
pleasure.  Geo.  A.  Sayre. 


A  Garden  Tool 
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GRANDFATHER     Was  a 

■i^A  blacksmith  and  fash- 
ioned a  tool  which  has  been 
of  great  service  to  us  in 
weeding  and  transplanting 
small  plants. 

It  is  simply  a  miniature 
hoe  made  entirely  of  steel 
with  a  blade  three  inches 
long  and  one  and  one-half  inches  wide, 
handle  twelve  inches  long  ending  in  a  small 
trowel  one  and  one-half  inches  wide  at  place 
of  greatest  width  and  tapering  to  a  point. 
It  can  be  used  to  loosen  soil  around  small 
plants  set  a  few  inches  apart,  to  dig  weeds, 
for  transplanting  small  plants  and  for 
clearing  larger  plants  of  bugs  and  worms. 
'It  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  greenhouse  or 
hotbed  outfit.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bundy. 


A  Friend  to  Apples 
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Y    FAVORITE    tool  is 

my  sprayer.  I  have 
tools  of  various  kinds, 
but  have  none  that  will 
equal  the  sprayer.  It 
will  bring  me  in  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five 
dollars  per  day  when 
used  at  the  right  time. 
For  codling-moth  one 
should  spray  thor- 
oughly with  arsenate  of  lead  about  four  to 
six  days  after  the  bloom  falls.  Records 
show  that  sprayed  apples  sell  for  at  least 
one  dollar  more  on  the  barrel  than  the  un- 
sprayed  ones.  That  means  a  great  deal  to 
a  man  with  several  thousand  barrels  to  sell. 
West  Virginia  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  fruit-growing  states,  and  the  sprayer 
is  helping  it  reach  that  point. 

C.  B.  Haines. 


Always  Useful 


TThe  best  tool  I  ever 
used  is  the  jack- 
knife,  or  common 
pocket-  knife.  It 
answers  f  o  r  a  can- 
opener  when  you  are  at  a  picnic,  or  a  cork- 
extractor,  also  a  nut-cracker  and  pick,  a 
tack-hammer,  a  screw-driver,  an  apple  parer 
and  corer,  a  peach  peeler  and  seeder,  a 
plum-stoner,  a  vegetable  peeler,  and  slicer,  a 
fish  scaler  and  cleaner,  a  paper-knife  and 
ink-eraser,  a  pencil-sharpener.  It  will  cut 
potatoes  for  planting,  trim  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  rose  and  shrub  bushes.  It  may  be 
used  to  bud  or  graft  trees ;  cut  slips 
from  flowers :  to  cut  obnoxious  weeds  such 


A  Clean  Sweep 
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y  best  imple- 
ment  is  the 
hay-loader.  It  picks 
up  the  hay  clean 
and  leaves  the  dirt 
on  the  ground 
where  a  dump  rake 
will  mix  it  with  the' 
hay.  It  loads  from 
the  swath  as  well ! 
as  from  the  wind- 
rows. It  don't  take  the  leaves  from  the 
clover-hay.  It  saves  the  labor  of  raking  the 
hay  and  saves  the  pitching  on  the  wagon. 
It  does  he  work  quicker. 

My  two  boys  of  fifteen  and  seventeen 
years  old  did  all  the  loading  last  summer. 
We  put  up  about  thirty  acres  of  clover-hay 
and  some  alfalfa.  H.  C.  Neimann.  . 


It  Kills  Weeds 

I have  often  noticed  in  the  leading  farm 
papers  various  ways  suggested  for  killing 
weeds  and  briers,  but  from  all  accounts  they 
don't  "stay  killed." 

The  best  thing  I  have  ever  used  is  the 
jointer:  the  one  tool  that  is  absolutely  per- 
fect in  its  work,  simple  to  understand,  easy 
to  attach  to  the  respective  plows  for  which 
it  is  made  and  cheap  in  price.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  farmer  who  uses  one.  It  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a  ten-acre  field 
when  used.  It  is  attached  to  the  plow-beam 
about  eight  inches  forward  of  the  beam 
proper  and  should  be  set  to  run  about  two 
inches  deep,  in  which  position  it  will  cut  a 
furrow  of  its  own,  and  throw  to  the  bottom 
of  the  big  furrow  weeds,  briers,  mullein- 
stalks,  corn-stalks  and  almost  all  trash 
above  ground. 

We  once  plowed  a  five-acre  field  that  was 
literally  covered  with  dewberry-briers,  being 
so  thick  that  they  would  cut  your  shoe- 
lacing'out  if  you  walked  through  them  much. 
We  used  the  jointer,  and  it  did  its  work  so 
thoroughly  that  I  have  never  seen  a  dozen 
briers  in  the  field  since.  They  "stayed 
killed."  R.  A.  Campbell. 


The  Disk  Forever 

MY  subject  is  the 
disk-harrow,  for 
I  have  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that 
this  is  my  ideal  tool. 
Its  range  of  work 
when  fully  under- 
stood is  so  great  and  its  usage  so  varied  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  things  it  will  not 
do  when  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  farmer. 

I  think  the  disk-harrow  is  an  ideal  tool 
with  which  to  prepare  the  perfect  seed-bed. 
It  thoroughly  mixes  the  soil,  cutting  and 
pulverizing  it  nicely. 

I  find  the  disk-harrow  a  splendid  tool  for 
working  corn.  Remove  the  two  inside  disks, 
set  it  up  at  the  greatest  angle.  Go  astride 
the  row,  throwing  the  dirt  from  the  corn, 
leaving  about  an  eight-inch  space  at  center. 
Scrape  this  with  a  hoe,  and  you  will  have 
the  corn  in  nice  shape.  Then  in  about  eight 
or  ten  days  reverse  the  harrow  so  as  to 
throw  the  soil  in  (if  your  harrow  is  not 
reversible,  take  disks  off  the  shaft  and  turn 
around),  and  go  over  the  corn  same  as  you 
did  before.  This  time  you  will  pull  the  dirt 
in  to  the  corn  and  will  place  the  least  bit  of 
dirt  around  the  corn,  leaving  the  land  level. 

C.  L.  Shuping. 

I  feel  justified  in  naming  the  disk-harrow 
as  my  favorite  tool.  I  use  a  ten-disk  ma- 
chine with  rigid  frame.  The  disk  gangs  are 
reversible,  so  that  in  orchard  work  I  can 
either  cut  the  dirt  away  from  the  trees  or 
throw  it  to  them,  as  desired.  As  the  trees 
grow  larger*,  I  can  spread  the  gangs  apart, 
so  that  they  may  extend  under  the  limbs 
and  still  do  no  harm.  I  find  the  rigid 
frame  best  when  filling  ditches  and  washed- 
out  places.  One  will  find  the  disk  better 
than  a  plow,  for  the  gangs  may  be  set  as 
far  out  as  possible,  and  the  farmer  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  ditch  fill  up  and  the 
horses  safe  and  sound.  To  prepare  a  good 
seed-bed.  let  the  disk  lap  each  round,  and 
the  soil  will  be  smooth  and  level. 

If  I  had  to  have  only  one  machine  on  a 
farm,  I  would  select  the  disk,  for  with  it 
you  can  stir,  level,  pulverize,  harrow  and  by 
spreading  the  gangs  cultivate  potatoes  or 
anything  low.  W.  C.  Howdle. 
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California  Wants  You 
This  Spring 

You  would  want  California  this  spring — you  would  take 
»  farm  nowhere  else— could  you  see  what  I  saw  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  March. 

This  wonderful  nun-kissed  valley  is  prospering  and  de- 
veloping with  rapid  strides.  You  can  make  its  increase  in 
values  profit  you> 

Go  NOW — yon  can  buy  a  farm  cheap  and  on  terms  that 
'  will  allow  the  land  to  pay  for  itself.  On  your  deferred  pay- 
ments the  interest  will  be  only  six  per  cent,  or  less. 

Go  this  spring,  buy  forty  or  eighty  acres,  even- ten  or 
twenty  will  give  you  a  good  living  and  a  surplus,  put 
most  of  your  place  to  alfalfa — get  a  few  good  dairy  cows 
from  the  man  who  owns  the  creamery  (he  will  sell  them  to 
you  on  time)  and  from  the  start  there  will  be  an  income. 
After  the  first  year  the  profits  from  the  place  will  meet  all 
payments — in  four,  or  at  most  five,  years  you  will  be  out  of 
debt  and  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  home  that  can  be  sold  for 
$250  or  more  per  acre,  and  will  bring  you  a  net  income  of 
at  least  $40  an  acre,  much  more  when  your  fruit  trees  come 
into  bearing.  I  give  just  average  results.  If  you  put  in 
more  than  average  energy  and  foresight,  your  results  will 
be  in  proportion. 

I  wish  you  would  read  our  new  book  about  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley — then  tell  me  if  you  are  interested  and  let 
me  answer  your  questions. 

The  book  is  free. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES 
General  Colonization  Agent,  A,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2352  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


SEE  < 

THAT  SHUTTLE' 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 
PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  lewi 
•  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing  for  Repairing.'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Bug£y  Tops,  etc  Sews 
up  Grain  Bags,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cut*  on  Hones  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample.*'  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  H  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  O.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c,  2  for  S1.00.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  eo.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc,  and  then  if 
yon  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON,  O 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  ae  Firemen,  Brake-men,  Electric 
Motor-men, Train  Porters  (colored).  HundredB 
put  to  work— $65  to  $150  a  month.  No  experi- 
ence necessary.  -500  More  Wanted.  Enclose 
stamp  for  Application  Blank  and  Book. 
State  position. 

1.  Railway  C.  I.t  No.  36.         Indianapolis,  End. 


BOYS! 

Get  This 

Air-Rifle 

A  Few  Moments  of  Your  Spare  Time 
Will  Turn  the  Trick 

\*S,  The  King  Air-Rifle  is  a  repeater. 
It  shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.   It  is  strong,  durable 
>KJ>.    and  shoots  accurately.  It 
These  cultivates  trueness  of  sight 

fine  air-  and  evenness  of  nerve, 

rifles  are  "mX 

provided  ^\  This  rifle  is  harmless, 
with  pistol-  ^jX  It  u  powder 
grip,    true  •    .  ■ 

sights,  and  are  "^A.      Just  air- 
so  strongly  made  ^KV  Tliprp 
that  it  is   almost  mere  is  no 

impossible  for  them  S  m  0    e  '  n  0 

to  get  out  of  order.  noise.  Air  is 

jivtV,  plentiful 
Boys  have  use  for  it  if^Kx  and  shot 
every  minute-hunt-  costs  but 

ing  in  the  woods,  shoot-  ^MffiKfl      iap  r.nr 
ing  at  targets,  drilling      \*\        ,  aaA 
as    soldiers,   and  innu-    \«\  i,wu. 
merable  uses  that  only  boys  W>& 
can  discover.    Every  boy 
will  want  one  of  these  rifles,  oHhSl 
and  this  is  an  unusual  oppor-  UgW\ 
tunity'to  get  a  high -class  iKSH\ 
Air- Rifle.    Get  your  sub-  WflHS. 
scriptions  at  once  and  send  hH& 
your  order  in  early.  hBkI» 


BOYS 


Send  a  postal  to  Farm  and  WSr^ 
Fireside  to-day.   Just  say  you  lp 
want  an  Air-Rifle  without  having 
to  pay  one  cent.    Thousands  of  happy 
boys  easily  earned  them  this  way. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


John  Deere 

Book 

Illustrating  the  moat 
important  line  of  farm  | 
machines  made.  Tells 
when ,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  Zt  ans- 
wers every  question 
yon  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  X-71  | 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Mollne.  Illinois 


GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 
The  Short  Tomato-Plant 

IN  OUR  own  locality,  the  kind  of  tomato- 
plant  we  set  counts  much  for  or  against 
success.  The  secret  of  success  in  get- 
ting the  right  kind  of  plant  is  found  mostly 
in  frequent  repeated  transplanting,  and  in 
giving  to  each  plant  the  necessary  room. 
You  can  easily  start  a  good  lot  of  plants  in 
nice  fibrous  loam  in  a  box  set  in  a  warm 
kitchen-window.  But  you  cannot  keep  them 
there  long  after  they  have  come  up.  Better 
have  a  hotbed  or  a  cold-frame  outdoors.  Dig 
up  the  young  seedlings  from  the  box,  and 
set  them  into  another  box,  say  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart  each  way.  When  they  begin  to 
crowd,  dig  or  pull  them  up  again,  and  set 
into  a  third  box,,  say  three  inches  apart 
each  way.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  up 
tall,  you  may  have  to  spread  them  still 
farther  apart.  Keep  them  down.  I  would 
rather  cut  them  back  than  let  them  run  up 
tall  and  spindling.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  very  rich  soil  for  tomato-plants,  nor  to 
force  them  into  over-rapid  growth  by  high 
temperatures.  A  moderate  but  healthy 
growth  is  what  we  prefer  for  this  class  of 
plants. 


Get  Qualify  and  Service  - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


How  Many  to  the  Acre? 

A  reader  wants  to  plant  an  acre  in 
tomatoes  for  a  canning  establishment. 
He  wonders  how  much  hotbed  room  it  will 
take  to  raise  them.  The  plants  are  usually 
set  about  four  and  one-half  feet  apart  each 
way.  This  calls  for  a  little  over  2,000 
plants  per  acre.  I  would  try  to  raise  at 
least  2,500  to  m3ke  allowance  for  losses, 
replantings,  etc.  This  quantity  could  be 
started  very  easily  in  a  single  sash  hotbed. 
When  a  couple  of  inches  high,  they  may  then 
be  taken  up  and  transplanted  into  cold- 
frames  giving  the  space  required  to  make 
them  grow  stout  and  stocky.  Thus  the  plants 
may  be  grown  quite  cheaply,  yet  be  good 
enough  for  planting  in  larger  fields  for 
canning  purposes. 


Plants  for  Neighbors 

As  usual  I  am  preparing  for  raising  a  fair 
supply  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  similar 
plants  for  my  plant  trade,  which  is  mostly 
among  neighbors,  and  somewhat  on  a  small 
scale.  But  it  always  has  paid  me  well.  I 
sow  the  seed  with  the  garden  drill,  in  long 
rows,  a  row  or  two  at  a  time,  and  sowing 
every  few  days  so  as  to  make  sure  that  I 
have  plants  coming  on  and  ready  for  trans- 
planting every  day  for  a  period  of  weeks  or 
even  months.  I  got  to  have  some  early 
cabbages,  although  not  so  very  many,  as 
most  persons  plant  mostly  for  fall  and  win- 
ter use  and  sales.  I  find  Jersey  Wakefield 
the  most  popular  early  sort,  although  I  grow 
more  of  the  flat-headed  Maule's  Earliest ; 
for  mid-season  people  call  mostly  for  Suc- 
cession, and  they  prefer  Danish  Ballhead 
to  all  others  as  a  winter  cabbage.  People 
are  always  willing  to  pay  twenty  cents  per 
hundred,  or  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  thousand, 
for  good  cabbage-plants,  and  about  double 
that  for  good  cauliflower-plants.  Some- 
times there  is  call  for  kohlrabi  and  turnip 
plants.  All  these  are  easily  grown,  and 
bring  in  quite  a  little  pocket  money.  Any 
industrious  youngster  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood can  start  up  a  business  of  this  kind, 
and  beginning  small  and  slow,  may  gradu- 
ally work  up  into  a  nice  plant  trade.  Ordi- 
nary good  garden  land  will  do.  It  is  advis- 
able^to  avoid  land  on  which  cabbages  or 
similar  crops  have  been  grown  before,  at 
least  for  two  or  three  years.  When  sowing, 
do  not  let  the  seed  run  too  freely,  or  sow 
by  hand.  The  plants  should  not  stand  too 
thickly  in  the  row.  Two  or  three  plants  to 
the  inch  is  enough,  although  we  often  have 
fifty  to  the  foot.  The  plants  are  usually  all 
taken  up  before  weeds  start  up  or  give  us 
trouble. 

I  also  find  that,  there  is  occasionally  some 
demand  for  asparagus-roots  and  rhubarb- 
sets.  Asparagus-plants  are  not  difficult  to 
grow,  but  need  the  whole  season  and  close 
looking  after  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds, 
also  the  plants  thinned  to  stand  several 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  But  it  is  easy  to 
get  one  dollar  for  a  hundred  good  plants 
where  sold  in  small  numbers  to  neighbors. 
A  little  patch  of  rhubarb  will  supply  the  few 
dozen  rhubarb-roots  that  neighbors  will  call 
for,  and  for  which  they  are  ready  to  pay  five 
of  ten  cents  apiece.  Celery-plants  are  like- 
wise very  salable,  and  for  me  very  profitable. 


No  Cabbage- Maggots  Wanted 

We  have  the  cabbage-maggot  always  with 
us.  This  pest  takes  a  percentage  of  my_ 
early  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  after 
they  have  been  set  in  open  ground  in  early 
spring.  But  my  plants  started  in  nursery 
rows  in  open  ground  have  never  suffered 
very  much  from  the  depredations  of  this 
"pest.  Consequently  I  have  never  resorted 
to  the  newer  plan  of  protecting  such  plant- 
beds  by  means  of  muslin  or  cheese-cloth 
stretched  over  the  entire  bed,  with  the  sides 


made  tight  by  setting  boards  up  on  edge  all 
around  the  bed.  Where  the  maggots  are 
liable  to  come  in  larger  numbers,  or  serious 
damage  is  anticipated,  this  method  can  be 
recommended  as  entirely  successful.  So 
long  as  I  can  grow  my  plants  in  the  open, 
however,  I  am  not  going  to  protect  them  in 
the  manner  described. 


Foreign  Seed-Potatoes 

The  United  States  seed  and  plant  experts 
warn  us  against  planting  potatoes  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  They  say 
that  such  potatoes  are  not  adapted  to  our 
soils  and  climate  and  will  not  yield  well. 
Moreover,  there  are  several  serious  diseases 
not  now  prevalent  in  this  country  which  are 
almost  sure  to  be  brought  in  if  foreign  seed 
is  used.  Don't  be  tempted  to  plant  them 
because  they  look  nice. 


Seed-Potato  Cutter 

J^ail  a  one-by-four  length- 


wise across  a  box  twelve 
by  twelve  by  twenty-four 
inches  in  dimensions.  Then 
put  a  keen  double-edged 
knife-blade  (A)  through  the 
one-byTfour,  as  shown  in 
sketch.  A  one-and-one- 
fourtb-mch  strip  of  saw-blade  steel  sharp- 
ened on  both  edges,  dirk  fashion,  works 
well.  It  is  held  in  place  by  a  set-screw,  S. 
The  knife  being  fixed  leaves  both  hands  free 
to  handle  potatoes.  Put  one  hand  on  each 
side  of  blade  and  push  the  potato  past  the 
blade,  cutting  it  as  desired.  The  potatoes 
drop  in  the  box.  J.  H.  Watson. 


Chewink 

"|~>hewink!  Chewink!"  cry  these  alarm- 
V>ists,  and  immediately  all  of  the  little 
birds  and  animals  within  sound  of  these 
voices  are  on  their  guard.  Then  the  alarm 
is  taken  up  by  other  chewinks  and  so 
carried  on  down  through  the  woodland. 
Often  they  follow  the  rambler,  but  always 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  keep  up  such  a 
clatter  that  he  wishes  the  chewinks  did  not 
exist;  they  are  much  like  the  village  chil- 
dren who  follow  some  strange  character 
through  town,  jeering  at  his  heels.  Yet,  for 
all  of  this,  the  chewinks  have  their  place  in 
nature,  and  the  woods  would  be  lonesome 
without  them. 

Towhee  is  their  proper  name ;  but  ground 
or  swamp  robin  are  names  often  applied  to 
them.  The  "sparrowy"  bill  will  distinguish 
them  from  the  thrush   family.     They  are 


black  above  and  whitish  underneath,  with 
chestnut-colored  sides ;  tail  black  and  white. 

Except  when  singing,  which  is  a  serious 
matter  with  them  and  is  always  accomplished 
by  their  mounting  higher  and  higher  any 
tree  within  their  domain,  the  chewinks  spend 
their  time  on  the  ground  scratching  among 
the  fallen  leaves  for  their  food.  In  this 
they  render  valuable  service,  for  they  gather 
weed-seeds  and  insects  that  other  birds,  by 
skimming  the  surface,  do  not  find. 

H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


This  Instructive 
Book  on  Tools  is  Sent  Free 

IT  is  a  book  that  should  be  on  every  farm.     It  con- 
tains just  the  information  you  are  seekim-  about  the 
proper  care  of  tools,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  of 
saws  and  tools  made  by  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  which 
are  particularly  applicable  to  farm  needs. 


SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

possess  a  world-wide  reputation  for  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability and  have  a  guarantee  behind  them  of  72 

years'  standing. 

These  tools  are  made  in  the  largest  works  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  This  book  offers  many  important 
suggestions  in  new  money  and  labor  saving  methods 
which  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  farm. 

Send  for  the  Disston  farm  tool  book  today — 8 
postal  will  bring  it. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 
Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  &  File  Works 
P.  O.  Box  B  1537,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sold  by  all  Progressive  Hardware  Dealers, 
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LngineJ 


KEROSENE 


GasoSine,  Distillate— Any  Fuel  Oil. 
QUALITY  FIRST 

Smooth  running,  steady  .„ 
powerful,  quiet.   Ten  ex- 
clusive features.  Fine  ap- 
pearance. Finished  seven  ooataj 
engine  enamel. 

Greatest  valne  in  the  en- 
gine world  for  the  price 

Number  of  1912  exhibi- 
tion engines  ready  note,  I 
Qet  one.  Special  price! 
■while  they  last. 

Free  Trial 

No  obligations  till  satis* 

fled,  lo-vear Guarantee 

Write/or  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

„  1 12  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mloh, 


Ready- Mixed  Home  &  Barn 

|  PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

ever  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. All  middlemen's  pro- 
fits saved. 

Write  for  FREE  ColorCard, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  wiueb 
tells  the  whole  story. 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

820  E.  Monument  Ave.,  Dayton.  0. 


Takes  This  Engine 


Take  it  home,  try  it  at 
your  own  work  for  10  days 

and  then  if  it's  satisfactory  pay  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments.  All  sizes,  from  2  to  12  h.  p.,  single  and  double 
cylinder.  Burns  any  fuel — Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas,  Dis- 
tillate. Thousands  in  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars on  our  new  easy  payment  plan.  Address 

U.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  1552  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


.50  Buys  This  Elegant 

Top  Buggy. 


WARRANTED 
FOR 

Five 
Years. 


Retail  Price  $60.00.  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Spring  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons.  We 
have  cut  out  our  Jobbers,  our  Whole- 
salers and  our  Retailers  and  offer  YOU 
their  profit.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Catalog  and  Delivered  Prices. 

Mutual  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Station    65.J     East  St.  Louis,  III. 
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APPLES  AT  $7.50  PER  BARREL. 


PYROX 


What  makes  a  perfect  apple?  Pyrox  makes 
a  perfect  apple  by  protecting  fruit  and  foliage 
from  codling  moth  and  other  leaf-eating  insects, 
besides  acting  as  a  fungicide.  It  makes  the  fruit 
hangonaweek  orten  days  longer  in  the  Fall, 
which  gives  better  color,  waxiness  and  keeping 
quality,  giving  the  fruit  that  "finish"  which 
brings  the  top  market  price.  Apples  at  $7.50 
per  barrel  this  season  were  some  apples,  but 
many  who  sprayed  with  Pyrox  realized  this 
price.  Wise  growers  are  ordering  early.  Ask 
the  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  of  Boston,  for 
book  on  spraying. 

What  Sprayer?, 

Use  the  sprayer  tbat  does  the  most 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost 

•  Brown's  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos' 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
acity  i  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—! 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write' 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The  E. C, Brown  Co. ,     1 8 Jay  St., Rochester, 5. Y. 


Get  the  Best 


Write  us  to- 
day for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Free 

Catalog 

Write 

for  it 
today 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

—all  sizes— guaranteed 
strength  and  capacity, 
Also  Gasoline  and  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers, 
Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,603  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


450*000  T 


200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Frnlts,  etc" Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.    LEWIS  ROESCH  &  SOS.  Box  E,  Fredonia,  H.  Y. 

WAlMTFTl"  ^en  *°  become    independent   farmers  ~  in 

/111  1  EiL>.  Eastern  North  Carolina.  "The  Nation's  Gar- 
den Spot."  A  card  brings  information.  CAROLINA  TRUCKING 
DEVELOPMENT   CO.,    816  Southern  Bldg„  Wilmington,  H.  C. 


Do  Not  Speculate  Now 

IT  TAKES  two  years  of  big  crops  in  this 
country  to  make  a  surplus,  and  here  we 
start  in  this  spring  with  a  bare  platter 
in  practically  everything  appertaining  to  live 
stock  and  feed.  It  naturally  follows  that 
all  live  stock  and  all  crops  raised  in  1912 
will  sell  some  time  during  the  year  at  high 
prices,  and  farmers  ought  to  plan  to  save 
everything  on  the  farm,  for  it  will  all  have 
a  value. 

Stock  cattle,  considering  quality,  are  very 
high,  and  the  general  custom  of  rushing  in 
and  buying  cattle  simply  because  the  grass 
is  an  inch  or  two  high,  without  thinking  of 
the  cost,  is  a  most  unbusinesslike  proceeding. 
Why  this  rush  to  eat  up  the  grass?  It 
won't  spoil,  and  as  a  general  rule  stock 
cattle  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  July  than 
in  May,  and  in  many  cases  the  land  used  as 
pasture  can  be  cut  for  hay.  We  all  must, 
in  handling  cattle,  speculate  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  there  is  no  great  prospect  of  big 
financial  profit  in  buying  stock  cattle  at 
present  prices. 

Again,  a  large  majority  of  our  pasture- 
lands  are  eaten  off  so  close  in  May  and  June 
that  they  are  bare  through  July  and  August, 
always  a  ruinous  proposition  with  six-cent 
stockers. 

Every  year  there  is  always  a  time  when 
cattle  lose  money  and  a  time  when  they 
make  money,  and  as  a  rule  the  poorest  time 
to  sell  cattle  is  in  the  full  of  grass.  This  is 
not  so  with  range  cattle,  but  is  very  much  so 
on  our  high-priced  lands.  Cattle  bought 
now,  weight,  say,  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
fed  grain  or  grass  all  summer,  may  pay  out, 
but  the  ordinary  run  of  stockers  offered  on 
the  markets  to-day,  weighing  from  five  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  pounds,  will,  in  the  fall, 
not  be  heavy  enough  for  feeders. 

It  is  for  that  reason  it  takes  considerable 
figuring  to  see  how  these  six-cent  steers  can 
pay  much  for  the  grass  eaten. 

Prices  on  everything  are  getting  higher. 
Everyone  is  feverish.  Just  play  safe  for  a 
while  and  pile  up  all  the  rough  feed  you  can 
this  season. 

You  will  find  a  time  to  get  cattle  when 
there's  some  daylight  to  the  deal.  This  is  a 
dangerous  time  to  speculate  at  present 
prices.  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Let  an  I  H  C  Engine 
Save  You  Hours  of  Drudgery 

WHY  should  you  waste  hours  of  valuable  time  sawing  wood, 
pumping  water,  shelling  corn,  or  turning  a  grindstone  by 
hand  when  a  few  cents'  worth  of  gasoline  in  an  I  H  C  engine 
will  do  it  all  and  let  you  use  your  time  for  more  profitable  work  ? 

An  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  furnish  cheap,  steady,  dependable 
power  for  running  the  pump,  woodsaw,  feed  grinder,  corn  sheller, 
grindstone,  emery  wheel,  cream  separator,  churn,  washing  machine, 
wringer,  etc.  It  furnishes  power  to  sharpen  plows  and  disks,  light  the 
farm  buildings,  and  do  many  other  kinds  of  work. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

have  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  reliabilty  and  durability.  They 
are  simple.  They  are  economical  of  fuel.  From  every  point  of  view 
an  I  H  C  engine  is  the  most  satisfactory  engine  you  could  buy. 

They  are  made  in  all  styles,  vertical  and  horizontal, 
portable  and  stationary,  air  and  water-cooled,  in  sizes  from 
1  to  SO-H.  P.,  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.    Gasoline  and  kerosene  tractors,  12  to  ' 
45-H.  P.    Sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  grinding  outfits,  etc. 

The  I H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  engine  and  explain  its 
good  points.  For  catalogues  and  full  information,  see  him,  or, 
write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.   If  you  have 
any  worthy  Questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage, 
irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send 
fcl  them  toIHC  Service  Bureau.  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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Sheep  Prices  O.K. 

Since  the  middle  of  March  the  demand  for 
sheep  and  lambs  has  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing, and  it  has  been  fairly  met  by  an  ade- 
quate supply.  A  few  spring  lambs  made 
their  appearance  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  principal  offering  being  forty- 
eight  in  one  lot,  forty-six-pound  lambs, 
which  went  at  $12  the  one  hundred  pounds. 
They,  probably,  would  have  done  better  had 
they  been  held  till  they  weighed  another 
ten  pounds  so  as  to  dress  out  at  a  more 
sought-for  weight,  about  twenty-five  pounds. 
Not  as  many,  even  as  usual,  of  these  have 
been  fed  this  year,  probably  on  account  of 
the  severe  and  early  winter  and  the  high 
prices  of  hay  and  mill-feeds.  Those  who 
have  disregarded  these  drawbacks,  and  have 
succeeded  in  raising  some  good  spring  lambs, 
are  likely  to  be  well  rewarded. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  until  we  get  the 
idea  into  our  heads  (and  act  upon  it)  that 
it  is  the  thoroughly  finished  article  that  first 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  buyers  and  gets 
the  most  benefit  of  a  rising  market,  and  that 
this  rule  applies  as  much  to  sheep  and  lambs 
as  to  any  other  merchandise,  sheep-raising 
will  never  become  as  popular  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  as  a  filler  of  the  pocketbook  and  a 
restorer  of  waning  fertility. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
sending  none  but  well-finished  animals  of 
desirable  weights  to  market  is  found  in  the 
uniformity  with  which  Colorado  sheep  and 
lambs  have  secured  the  top  prices  during  the 
past  three  months.  The  feeders  of  that 
State  have  certainly  had  no  advantages 
over  their  neighbors,  either  as  to  weather 
conditions  or  prices  of  hay  and  feed-stuffs  : 
but  they  seem  to  have  learned  the  value  of 
finishing  their  product  before  marketing  it. 
The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  how 
uniformly  they  have  held  the  top  of  the 
market,  as  against  lambs,  native  and  west- 
ern, sent  in  from  other  states. 

The  following  table  is  taken  at  random 
from  one  day's  report  in  the  Farmers'  and 
Drovers'  Journal  of  Chicago,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March.    It  deals  with  prime  lambs. 


Native  Lambs 

Western  Lambs 

II  Colorado  Lambs 

No. 

wt. 

Price 

So. 

wt. 

Price 

No.  1  Wt. 

Price 

25 

87 

$7.25 

;  253 

7S 

.-7.50 

512  77 

S8.00 

240 

79 

7.35 

17 

79 

7.60 

!  486  !  83 

8.00 

70 

82 

7.50 

226 

75 

7.60 

151  I  86 

8.00 

1 

90 

7.75 

318 

81 

7.75 

343  85 

8.00 

4 

72 

7.75 

159 

78 

7.50 

.  700  79 

8.00 

325 

72 

7.30 

478 

73 

7.80 

■  350  !  79 

8.00 

The  wool  trade  is  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  prices  are  steady.  Sales  of  Ohio 
half  and  three-quarters  blood  are  reported 
at  twenty-nine  cents.  Many  western  flock- 
masters  are  holding  out  for  twenty  cents, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  getting 
it,  or  more,  as  stocks  in  wool  centers  are 
getting  low.  John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Hogs  Supply  Demands 

The  hog-market  continues  on  its  upward 
climb,  and  the  $8  mark  was  reached  in 
Chicago  the  first  week  in  April.  This  ad- 
vance has  been  even  more  rapid  than  was 
generally  expected.  Indications  are  that 
prices  will  continue  on  their  upward  march 
for  another  month  or  more.  General  supply 
conditions  favor  it.  The  cattle  feed-yards 
throughout  the  corn  belt  that  were  filled 
this  winter  have  been  closely  cleaned  up, 
because  of  the  deep  mud  caused  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  heavy  snow.  Many  cattle  that 
might  have  been  held  for  grass  have  gone 
marketward,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
spring.  Even  distillery- fed  cattle  are  being 
sent  to  the  yards  earlier  than  the  customary 
time  and  so  are  not  so  heavy.  Numbers  of 
yearling  cattle  that  should  be  fed  until  mid- 
summer are  being  pushed  to  market  in  a 
half-fat  condition. 

All  of  these  point  to  a  continuation  during 
the  summer  of  the  beef  and  mutton  shortage. 
The  supply  of  pork  now  in  the  packing-house 
cellars  and  the  supply  still  in  the  hogs  to 
be  marketed  must  fill  in  this  shortage  as 
far  as  it  is  able.  Under  such  conditions  the 
market  must  rise,  and  such  rises  will  be 
supported  by  the  large  packers,  as  it  enables 
them  to  sell  quickly  their  provision  supply 
at  a  round  profit.  So  far  provisions  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  live-hog  prices,  but 
the  sharp  advances  have  caused  the  whole- 
salers to  fill  up  considerable  of  their  space. 
The  slow  movement  of  provisions  will  help 
to  advance  live-hog  prices,  and  the  packers 
will  support  the  rise,  as  it  enhances  the  value 
of  these  provisions  on  hand.  This  will  coun- 
teract any  slump  in  the  June  run  of  hogs 
should  there  be  any. 

Quality,  which  has  now  become  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  price,  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was,  and  the  average  weight  is  decreasing 
from  two  to  five  pounds  per  week.  It  now 
stands  twenty  pounds  under  the  average  of 
one  year  ago.  The  receipts  have  dwindled 
until  they  are  no  larger  than  those  of  a  year 
ago,  and  the  hogs  now  are  not  as  large.  The 
corn  belt  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  supply- 
ing nearly  all  the  hogs  marketed.  The  mar- 
ket is  climbing  on  its  usual  spring  rise  and 
will  not  go  down  until  a  much  larger  supply 
is  at  hand.  It  is  now  timely  to  consider  the 
profitability  of  fall  pigs.  While  they  may 
have  cost  quite  a  bit  to  feed  the  past  winter, 
they  have  not  eaten  as  much  as  the  larger 
hogs.  L.  K.  Brown.  South  Dakota. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  27,  1912 


Light,  Dependable 
and  Sturdy 

Acme  Corn  and  Potato 
Planters  will   cut  the 
work  of  planting  to  y$ 

ACME  PLANTERS 

are  handy,  well  balanced,  sure 
in  their  action  and  absolutely 
accurate  in  drop.  You  can  regu- 
late drop  with  the  thumb-screw. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we 
will  ship,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.    Write  for  book,  "The 
Acme  of  Potato  Profit,"  and  the 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT 

CO..  308  Front  St., 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Set  that  jour  next 
planter  hat  this 
tradt-marJu 


It  Balances" 


67  Acres,  Only  $2,SOO 
Over  $1,000  Worth  of  Timber 

The  buildings  alone  on  this  place  could  not  be  built 
for  the  price  asked:  good  2}  story  house,  cellar  and 
attic,  barn  32x46,  wagon  shed  and  chicken  house;  50 
acres  in  level,  loamy  machine-worked  fields,  balance  in 
timber,  estimating  over  $1,000;  abundance  of  fruit,  con- 
venient to  schools,  churches,  markets,  etc.,  owner  ia 
very  old;  price  is  only  S2,500;  part  cash.  For  particulars, 
picture,  etc.,  of  this  and  other  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
farm  sacrifices,  many  with  stock  and  tools  included,  see 
page  71,  "Strout's  Big  Farm  Catalogue,  No.  34,"  copy 
free.  We  pay  buyer's  railroad  fare.  Station  2699,  E.  A. 
Strout,  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OLD 
BAGS 


WE  BUY 


What  do  you  do  with  your  old  bags?  Don't 
throw  them  away,  we  will  buy  Feed  bags  of 
all  kinds — Gluten,  Beet,  Pulp,  Bran,  Oats, 
Corn,  Cotton-Seed  Meal  Bags,  etc.,  and  pay 
you  highest  prices.  Write  as  today  for 
prices  and  particulars.  _  We  pay  the  freight. 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 

622  N.  2nd  St.         ~~  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  give  you  better  quality  lumber  and  construction,  save 
you  $10  to  $30.  Best  patented  doors  .extra  strongpatented 
hoops  and  many  other  special  features.  Lacey  Silos  are  built 
to  last  20  years— write  for  booklet.  My  prices  will  surprise  you. 
ELMER  B.  LACEY,   Box  BO,  TJnlon,  N.  Y. 
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LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries, 
lolled  Spring-  Fence  Co. 
Box   403    Winchester.  Ind. 


LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 

All  steel  Unbreakable.  Compound  1 
levers.     Quickly  adjusted  any 
height.    Best  and  easiest  oper- 
ated Jack  on  market  Thousands 
In  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 

PINE  ST.,  POtTGHKEEPSIE.  N.  T. 


Fountain-Pen 

Without  Cost 

Everyone  needs  this  Fountain-Pen. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained  for  its 
readers  a  wonderful  Fountain-Pen.  You 
can  get  one  without  cost. 

THE  Handy   Fountain-Pen  is  the  best 
pen  made    for   usefulness  and  wear- 
ing qualities.    It  has  a  fine,  well-made, 
gold-tipped  pen.    It  is  made  of  vulcanite, 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap  to  pro- 
tect the  pen-point.  For  steady 
use  this    pen  cannot  be 
beaten.   It  is  easily  filled 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  Handy  Pen 
is  its  free-flow 
ing  ink,  re- 
quiring 
no  shak- 
ing 


You 
will  be 
delighted 
to  have  so 
fine  a  foun- 
tain-pen. You 
will  have  use  for 
it  many  times  a  day. 
It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient pen  that  anyone 
could  have.     This  one  is 
guaranteed  to  write  well. 

Our  Of  f  #»r  ^e  send  you  this  won- 
will  V/UCr  derful fountain-pen  by  return 
mail  if  you  will  send  us  only  six  8-month  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25  cents 
each.  Tell  your  friends  that  this  is  a  special 
bargain  offer.  You  can  easily  get  them  in  a 
few  minutes.     Send  the  subscriptions  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Get  This  BOOK 

Tells  what  Co-operation  has  done  by  20  Big,  Important 
Factories  combining  their  Producing  Power— to  increase 
quality — to  lower  prices — and  todividetheirprofits  with 
you.  Three  quarters  of  the  selling-  expenses  of  these  great 
co-operati  ve  factories  entirely  eliminated.  Saves  an  im- 
mense sum  for  buyers  of  all 
farm  and  home  necessities.  You 
buy  direct  from  headquarters. 

Biggest  Saving  Opportunity 
You  Ever  Had 

Get  "Book  of  a  Thousand  Bar- 
gains" today  on  Roofing — 
Paint— Vehicles— Farm  Im- 

Elements — Fencing— House- 
old  Goods,  etc.  Everything 
you  need.  Don't  delay.  Write 
now.  Address 

The  United  Factories  Co.  , 
Dept.  B-49        Cleveland.  O.  1 
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THERE  has  just  come  to  hand  a 
particularly  edifying  example  of  the 
workings  of  senseless  economy  in 
government  affairs,  that  seems  to 
deserve  a  little  attention.  Just  note,  first, 
these  facts  : 

National  forests  contain  one  fifth  of  the 
standing  timber  of  the  country. 

Half  the  western  sheep  and  ten  per  cent, 
of  western  cattle  are  grazed  in  national 
forests. 

These  forests  protect  the  headwaters  of 
all  the  important  western  streams,  thereby 
preserving  the  water-supplies  which  make 
irrigation  possible,  and  which  also  are  avail- 
able for  water-power  developments.  These 
latter,  already  worth  many  millions,  have 
only  just  begun. 

There  is  half  a  billion  feet  of  potential 
lumber  in  the  national  forests,  worth  as  it 
stands  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars.  In 
twenty  years  it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much. 

Now,  keeping  those  facts  in  mind,  note 
this : 

Uncle  Sam's  immense  timber  reserve  and 
other  wealth,  in  these  national  forests,  is 
menaced  constantly  by  forest  fires.  For 
years  the  construction  of  roads,  trails 
and  telephone-lines  has  been  systematically 
carried  on,  to  protect  these  forests.  Rangers 
and  fire-fighters  have  been  stationed  where 
they  could  do  the  most  good.  In  the  dry 
and  disastrous  season  of  1910,  when  fires 
were  very  bad,  the  great  forests  of  the  far 
Northwest  would  have  been  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed but  for  the  protective  system  built 
up  by  the  Forest  Service.  As  it  was,  over 
one  hundred  lives  of  fire-fighters  were  lost 
and  many  millions  of  wealth  were  burned  up. 

A  Plea  of  Economy! 

The  government  has  been  providing  $500,- 
000  a  year  to  build  roads,  trails  and  tele- 
phone-lines in  the  forests,  and,  in  addition, 
it  has  been  setting  aside  an  emergency  fund 
for  fighting  fires,  of  $1,000,000  annually. 
This  latter  fund  can  be  used  only  if  there 
are  fires  that  demand  it.  In  1910  it  was 
greatly  exceeded,  so  tremendous  were  the 
fires ;  in  other  years  it  has  sometimes  been 
partly  returned  to  the  treasury. 

Altogether,  the  government's  insurance  on 
its  forests  has  been  about  one  fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  annually  on  the  timber  values 
alone ;  maybe  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  real  values  of  the  forests. 

And  yet,  infinitesimal  as  this  would  seem 
for  protecting  such  vast  reservoirs  of  nat- 
ural resources,  what  do  you  imagine  has 
been  seriously  undertaken  ? 

Nothing  less  than  a  reduction  of  these 
items :  the  emergency  fire-fighting  fund, 
from  $1,000,000  to  $200,000;  and  the  fund 
for  building  roads,  trails  and  'phone-lines, 
from  $500,000  to  $275,000  ! 

That  is  the  way  the  House  committee  fixed 
the  items,  when  they  were  reached  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill ;  and  that  is 
the  way  they  passed  the  House,  when  the 
bill  came  up.  All  on  the  plea  of  economy ! 
Why,  the  business  man  who  would  let  all 
his  insurance  lapse,  in  order  to  save  the 
premiums,  would  look  safe  and  sane,  com- 
pared to  the  government  that  would  adopt 
such  a  course  as  this. 

The  bill,  as  I  am  writing,  is  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  agriculture,  and  these 
•items  may  be  restored.  It  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, for  the  Senate  is  full  of  anti-conserva- 
tion sentiment,  and  very  likely  a  fight  of 
considerable  proportions  will  have  to  be 
made.  The  national  conservation  association 
and  other  interests  have  taken  hold  of  the 
fight,  and  are  lining  up  forces  as  effectively 
and  fast  as  possible,  in  the.  hope  of  saving 
the  national  forests  from  such  a  disastrous 
"economy"  policy. 

*    *  * 

The  Real  Cost  of  Mil*. 

There  is  no  bigger  question,  in  connection 
with  the  cost-of-living  problem  in  this  coun- 
try, than  that  of  supplying  milk  for  the  big 
cities.  Every  year  it  gets  more  difficult. 
Last  summer,  during  the  drought,  milk  was 
actually  brought  by  special  express  consign- 
ments from  west-central  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, nearly  four  hundred  miles :  the  town 
would  have  gone  milkless  if  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  get  it  and  bring  it  that  far. 

About  this  milk  question,  there  are  some 
features  that  ought  to  make  it  tremendously 
interesting  to  farmers.  Recently  I  visited 
some  friends  in  New  York,  right  in  the  milk- 
raising  country.  Their  county  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  supply  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  what  that  means  will 
be  suggested  by  the  observation  that  New 
York  City  uses  an  average,  daily,  of  2,069,200 
quarts  of  milk.    Of  this  about  ten  per  cent. 


Hen-Headed  Economy  in  Congress 

.Likewise  Some  Observations  on  Milk  Prices  and  Deliveries 
By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


is  scientifically  Pasteurized,  twenty  per  cent, 
is  heated  by  the  momentary  process,  and  the 
rest  is  sold  raw.  * 

My  up-state  New  York  friends  told  me 
that  many  men  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood were  then  getting  fourteen  cents 
per  gallon  for  milk.  It  was  midwinter,  and 
the  mid  of  one  of  the  hardest  winters  in 
many  years,  too.  I  was  surprised  to  know 
that  they  got  so  little  for  milk  in  such  a 
season. 

"Oh,"  they  said,  "that's  a  pretty  good 
price ;  in  summer  it'll  get  down  to  probably 
eleven  for  a  long  period." 

"What  does  it  sell  for  when  it  gets  to 
New  York?"  I  asked. 

"Most  of  the  milk  from  around  here 
brings  nine  cents  a  quart,"  was  the  reply. 

That  struck  me  hard.  Two  and  three- 
fourths  cents  a  quart  to  the  farmer  in  sum- 
mer, three  and  one-half  cents  a  quart  to  him 
in  winter ;  yet  the  New  York  milk  trust  gets 
nine  cents  a  quart  for  it  from  the  consumer  ! 

I  had  long  known  in  a  general  way  that 
the  milk-growers  around  New  York  were 
outrageously  victimized  by  the  trust;  but 
these  figures  made  it  worse  than  I  had 
dreamed.  For  I  happened  to  know  some- 
thing about  prices  paid  for  milk  for  the 
comparatively  unimportant  market  of  Wash- 
ington. There  is  no  milk  trust  at  Washing- 
ton ;  perhaps  that  explains.  Anyhow,  my 
Maryland  neighbors  who  raise  the  best  milk 
have  been  getting  up  to  twenty-three  cents 
the  gallon  for  it  this  past  winter,  and  in 
summer  they  never  get  below  eighteen,  and 
seldom  below  twenty  cents  the  gallon. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  difference 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-four  cents 
ought  to  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  price 
to  the  consumer. 
Well,  it  doesn't. 
Inquiries  about 
milk  conditions 
in  New  York 
and  in  Wash- 
ington lead  to 
the  conclusion 
that  the  New 
York  consumer 
pays  nine  cents 
a  quart  for  milk 
that  the  dairy- 
man   got  not 

over  three  and  one-half  cents  for  ;  while  the 
Washington  consumer  pays  nine  cents  for 
milk  that  the  dairyman  got  as  high  as  six 
cents  for. 

But  there's  a  trust  in  New  York ;  so 
the  newspapers  say  and  the  public  believes. 
Grand  juries,  and  so  on,  have  investigated 
it  time  and  again  and  failed  to  get  anything 
done  for  either  the  farmer  or  the  consumer ; 
but  there  certainly  must  be  something  doing 
in  the  trust  line,  when  New  York  can  get 
away  with  such  a  good  thing. 

A  Margin  of  Six  Cents 

The  Washington  dealers  don't  lose  money, 
doing  business  as  I  have  described  ;  I  looked 
up  one  of  them,  doing  a  fine,  flourishing 
business,  and  was  assured  that  he  made 
$61,000  last  year!  Now,  if  a  man  with  a 
modest  business  in  Washington  can  make 
$60,000  in  a  year  on  a  margin  of  three  cents 
a  gallon,  how  much  would  you  think  the 
New  York  trust  ought  to  make  with  a  mar- 
gin of  five  to  six  cents? 

All  this  got  more  interesting  as  I  looked 
farther  into  it.  One  dairyman  in  New  York 
told  me  this  story  of  milk  methods  : 

"Do  you  see  that  dairy  farm  over,  across 
the  valley?"  pointing  to  it.  "Well,  the  chap 
who  lives  there  has  a  good  dairy  here.  A 
year  ago  he  got  tired  of  selling  to  the  trust, 
and  negotiated  with  a  summer  hotel  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  hotel  was  buying  from 
the  trust  and  paying  trust  prices.  The 
farmer  proposed  that  they  get  together  and 
both  profit  by  cutting  out  the  trust's  profit. 

"They  did,  and  both  made  money.  But 
what  happened?  There  was  a  time  during 
the  summer  when  the  supply  wasn't  large 
enough  for  the  rush  season  at  the  hotel,  and 
the  hotel  management  needed  some  from  the 
trust  people.    There  wasn't  any  to  be  had  ! 

"When  the  season  was  over,  the  dairyman 
wanted  to  resume  selling  his  milk  to  the 
trust.  The  trust  waited  a  spell,  and  then 
reported  that  it  had  had  an  unsatisfactory 
report  on  sanitary  conditions  at  his  farm 
and  couldn't  take  his  milk!" 


If  Certain  Things  Came 
to  Pass 

There  would  be,  "inside  of  five  years,  an 
average  increase  of  four  cents  a  gallon  in  the 
dairyman's  price  for  milk,  and  a  decrease  of 
four  cents  in  the  consumer's  price." 


For  these  statements  and  the  bad  business 
conditions  they  imply,  I  do  not  vouch  ;  I  do 
know  that  up  in  the  New  York  milk  section 
this  kind  of  story  circulates  commonly,  and 
is  believed  by  the  people  who  have  most 
concern  with  the  milk  business. 

What  is  the  trvtth  about  the  milk  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  great  cities?  The 
New  York  milk-  zone  seems  to  be  in  worse 
shape  than  any  other ;  Boston  is  not  much 
better.  The  milk-producers  around  New 
York  almost  unanimously  protest  that  they 
can  make  nothing  at  present  prices  and 
under  existing  conditions.  Land,  feed,  stock, 
everything,  costs  too  much.  People  who  are 
in  the  business,  who  have  the  plants  on  their 
hands,  who  don't  know  what  else  to  do,  are 
sticking  at  the  business  in  a  hopeless  way, 
because  they  don't  know  how  to  get  out ; 
but  they  generally  agree  that  there's  nothing 
in  it.    Are  they  right? 

They  Ought  to  "Get  Together" 

Beyond  doubt,  there  are  exceptions.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  milk  that  sells  up  to  twenty 
cents  a  quart ;  certified,  Pasteurized,  extra 
choice,  and  so  on.  The  people  who  raise 
that  sort  of  milk  make  money  on  it,  because 
almost  invariably  the  man  who  is  smart 
enough  to  raise  that  sort,  is  also  smart 
enough  to  keep  a  direct  touch  with  his  cus- 
tomer. He  sells  direct  to  some  big  hotel, 
cafe  or  institution,  or  to  a  dealer  with  a 
limited  but  select  trade.  This  sort  of  milk, 
sold  to  this  sort  of  a  market,  earns  money 
for  the  producer;  and,  of  course,  it's  quite 
obvious  that  a  poor  devil  of  a  dairyman 
losing  money  at  three  cents  would  do  a  lot 
better  if  he  turned  out  a  high-toned  prod- 
uct and  got  may- 
be ten  cents  for 
*it.  But  it  isn't 
possible  for 
everybody,  o  r 
for  very  many 
bodies,  to  get 
these  excessive 
prices.  After  all, 
the  real  question 
has  to  do  with 
the  mass  of  pro- 
ducers, making 
milk  for  the  mass 
of  people  who  must  have  milk  all  the  while. 

When  I  talk  to  city  health  authorities, 
inspectors,  and  the  like,  they  look  wise, 
explain  that  the  farmer  doesn't  do  his  busi- 
ness intelligently,  that  he  doesn't  get  the 
best  results  from  his  plant,  and  has  to  be 
jacked  up  all  the  time  to  keep  sanitary  con- 
ditions up  to  the  point  of  acceptability.  Mr. 
City  Official,  in  the  milk  business,  is  gen- 
erally a  pretty  superior  sort  of  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  talk  to  the 
farmers  about  the  city  inspection  and  health 
authorities,  I  find  that  the  farmers  look  on 
these  people  as  their  natural  enemies.  They 
believe  that  there  is  a  huge  conspiracy  to 
do  up  the  milk-raiser,  and  they  suspect  that 
the  officials  are  somehow  in  it. 

Both  sides,  of  course,  are  largely  wrong ; 
and  they  ought  to  understand  each  other 
better.  It  isn't  yet  possible  for  the  dairyman 
to  keep  his  cows  in  his  parlor  and  feed  them 
on  pate  de  foie-gras  and  have  them  milked 
by  real  milkmaids,  like  the  ones  in  picture- 
books.  The  milkmaid  is  a  horny-fisted  cuss 
with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek.  That's 
all  right;  but  he  could  just  as  well  be  care- 
ful about  the  quid  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  fists — and  the  cow's  bag.  The  city 
officials  have  too  long  represented  the 
frayed-out  edges  of  a  political  spoils  system 
that  made  such  things  as  milk  and  dairy 
inspection  mere  jobs  for  henchmen,  without 
regard  to  merits. 


Conditions  are  Improving 

But  this  is  getting  better.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department  officials  tell  me  that  public 
opinion  about  milk  has  forced  immense 
improvement  in  all  these  respects.  Most  of 
the  cities,  big  and  small,  now  have  pretty 
competent  officials,  working  hard  and  anx- 
ious to  cooperate  with  the  farmers  to 
improve  conditions  all  around. 

"At  present  prices  of  land,  feed  and 
stock,"  said  a  dairy  official  at  the  Depart- 
ment, "there's  no  money — no  real  profit — in 
a  cow  that  doesn't  produce  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year.    I  wouldn't  try  to  estimate  what 


the  average  dairy  cow  gives  now.  There 
are  about  22,000.000  of  them  in  the  country ; 
the  census  of  1900,  I  believe,  made  the  aver- 
age just  about  3,500  pounds.  That's  a  long 
way  too  low. 

"Why,"  he  continued,  "I  have  known 
inspectors  from  this  department  to  put  a 
dairy  on  its  feet  and  turn  a  profit  out  where 
there  had  been  a  heavy  loss,  by  simply 
inducing  the  dairyman  to  sell  all  the  cows 
that  were  not  producing  enough  milk  to  be 
profitable.  You've  got  to  put  your  herd  on 
the  basis  of  absolutely  requiring  every  cow 
to  earn  a  profit.  When  she  doesn't  do  it, 
take  her  out ;  sell  her ;  give  her  away ;  any- 
thing ;  but  don't  keep  on  losing  money  on 
her. 

"We're  coming  along,  in  the  matter  of 
the  6,000-pound  cow.  The  average  is  improv- 
ing, and  in  time  we  will  get  up  to  it.  We 
must,  or  our  cities  will  go  milkless.  People 
can't  pay  any  more  for  milk,  and  farmers 
can't  raise  it,  under  present  conditions,  un- 
less they  get  more." 

The  Department  isn't  very  certain  what 
it  thinks  about  the  big  margin  that  milk- 
dealers  claim  for  conveying  it  from  the 
raiser  to  the  consumer.  Mr.  Rawl,  chief  of 
the  dairy  division,  admitted  that  there  was 
sharp  conflict  of  testimony  on  this  point.. 

"In  many  cities,"  he  said,  "fine  modern 
milk-handling  plants  have  been  put  in,  and 
then  have  failed.  But  it  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  they  always  began  to  make  money 
about  the  time  something  like  a  monopoly 
was  secured ;  let  combination  come  in,  re- 
duce the  waste  of  duplicating  delivery 
throughout  the  same  territory,  do  things  on 
the  larger  and  more  economical  scale,  and 
you  generally  find  the  dealers  making 
profits." 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  get  any  useful 
facts  as  to  the  economy  which  would  be 
effected  if  waste,  through  duplication  of  city 
delivery,  were  cut  out.  The  Department  has 
been  getting  much  material  together,  but 
cannot  yet  announce  results.  But  any  sane 
man  can  see  that  the  delivery  waste  is  little 
less  than  a  crime.  I  have  seen  six  different 
milk-wagons  stop,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  delivery,  at  six  houses  in  a  row, 
and  each  house  get  one  bottle  of  milk ! 

Around  New  York  and  Boston  there  has 
been  almost  continuous  warfare  between 
producers  and  the  retailers  of  milk  in  recent 
years.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  milk- 
producers'  association,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  people  shipping  to  Boston,  actu- 
ally set  out  to  boycott  the  Boston  market, 
and  the  city  was  threatened  for  some  days 
with  a  milk  famine.  There  was  talk  about 
court  injunctions  and  all  the  usual  procedure 
for  stopping  strikes ! 

Two  Ways  of  Solving  the  Problem 

The  remedy  for  all  these  bad  conditions — 
and  they  get  worse  all  the  time — is  to  get 
the  two  parties  to  understand  each  other,  to 
get  the  dairyman  to  run  his  business  better, 
to  secure  cooperation  of  farmers  in  moving 
their  milk  to  the  railroad  stations,  to  have 
strict  municipal,  or  even  state,  supervision 
of  the  distributing  business  in  the  cities  and 
to  provide  a  municipal  delivery  system  in 
every  city,  that  will  do  all  goods-delivery  for 
all  the  people,  all  stores,  all  milkmen — every- 
body. 

This  municipalization  of  goods-delivery 
is  one  of  the  biggest  items  in  it  all.  There 
isn't  an  intelligent  city  man  of  affairs  who 
doesn't  know  that  delivery  costs  go  far  to 
make  city  living  costs  high.  But  if  you 
put  up  to  Mr.  City  Man  the  proposition  that 
he  ought  to  get  the  city  to  socialize  the 
delivery  service,  and  reduce  its  cost'  about 
sixty  per  cent. — why,  he  just  blows  up  and 
tells  you  it  can't  be  done. 

Then,  as  likely  as  not,  after  admitting 
that  he  can't  solve  his  end  of  the  problem, 
he  will  insist  that  the  farmer  ought  to  do  it 
all,  by  developing  right  away  the  6,000- 
pound-a-year  dairy  cow  ! 

It's  always  easy  to  explain  how  the  other 
fellow  could  solve  the  problem  that  you 
give  up ;  and  the  city  man  isn't  doing  his 
share,  or  any  decent  part  of  it,  toward 
solving  the  living-cost  problem. 

I  venture,  in  all  candor,  and  after  some 
examination  of  both  ends  of  the  problem, 
that  if  on  one  hand  the  farmers  would  sys- 
tematically cultivate  their  herds  toward  the 
6,000-pound  standard,  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  cities  would  provide  municipal 
delivery  systems,  cut  expenses  to  the  bone 
and  compel  milk  to  be  handled  at  a  moderate 
profit : 

That  the  result  would  easily  be,  inside  five 
years,  an  average  increase  of  four  cents  a 
gallon  in  the  dairyman's  price  for  milk,  and 
a  decrease  of  four  cents  in  the  consumer's. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  27,  1912 


A  Girl  With  an  Idea 

By  E.  L.  Royle 


VIS  had  been  driving  the  sober  old 
horse  that  handled  the  hay-slings  all 
the  morning,  watching  load  after 
load  disappear  into  the  cavernous 
mow.  Warm  and  dusty,  she  sat  for 
a  moment  by  the  well-house  while 
her  father  drew  up  a  bucket  of  fresh 
water.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hired 
man's  description  of  a  neighbor's 
mishap  with  a  runaway  team  that  diverted  her  thoughts. 
McFarland  had  been  shockingly  hurt,  it  seemed.  There 
had  been  a  long  hunt  for  the  overworked  doctor,  and 
the  delay  might  leave  him  a  cripple.  Avis  thought 
of  something  she  had  been  reading  in  an  English  book, 
and  asked : 

"Father,  what's  a  cottage  hospital?" 
"A   hospital    in    a    cottage,    I    suppose,  daughter," 
responded  John  Burton  carelessly,  "only  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing." 

"But  they  have  them  in  England,  father,"  continued 
Avis ;  "they're  in  country  places,  'way  off  from  the 
cities.     Why   don't   we   have   them  here?" 

"Wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion,"  responded  her 
father,  as  he  threw  the  water  remaining  in 
the  dipper  at  a  too-inquisitive  hen,  "but  who's 
going  to  pay  for  them?  Besides,  no  one  in 
Agradoc  ever  wants  to  go  to  a  hospital. 
What's  home  for  if  it  doesn't  care  for  us  when 
we're  sick?" 

The  bell  rang  for  the  noon  dinner,  and  the 
subject  of  cottage  hospitals  was  forgotten  long 
before  the  cherry  shortcake  was  reached. 
Somehow  Avis  did  not  forget  it.  She  thought 
of  Mrs.  Snowden,  who  had  been  ailing  ever 
since  the  baby  that  died  had  arrived,  when  the 
doctor  was  over  in  the  next  county;  of  Billy 
McAllister,  with  the  arm  that  hadn*t  been 
treated  right  when  he  fell  out  of  the  hay-mow, 
and  of  her  favorite  classmate,  whose  long  fight 
against  typhoid  had  ended  after  the  ineffectual 
nursing  in  which  love  could  not  take  the  place 
of  science. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  to  Miriam  Ford, 
"that  we've  as  much  right  to  be  cared  for  in 
sickness  as  the  city  people  who  have  everything 
found  for  them." 

The  two  girls  were  seated  on  the  side  porch, 
Miriam  embroidering  a  marquisette  waist  as 
skilfully  as  the  idlest  of  summer  girls,  though 
she  had  been  up  at  dawn  to  bunch  vegetables, 
while  Avis  shelled  peas  for  the  family. 

"Only  there  isn't  anyone  to  do  such  things 
in  the  country,  'less  it's  the  Grange,"  agreed 
Miriam  doubtfully. 

"Then  why  shouldn't  the  Grange  do  it?" 
asked  Avis.  "Dear  knows  our  Grange  hasn't 
done  a  thing  since  we  finished  paying  for  our 
hall,  except  hold  basket  picnics  and  send 
delegates  to  the  state  and  national  conven- 
tions." 

"And  all  those  delegates  have  ever  done  was 
to  pass  'resolutions'  that  sounded  all  right  in 
the  papers  and  had  about  as  much  effect  as  if 
we  stroked  the  Brooklyn  bridge  to  make  New 
York  wag  its  tail,"  added  Miriam  scornfully. 

"Well,"  said  Avis,  with  decision,  "I'm  going 
to  work  for  a  cottage  hospital,  and  if  I  can't  stir  up  our 
Grange,  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  I  don't  see  why 
those  people  over  in  England,  that's  nothing  but  a  back- 
number  monarchy,  should  have  parcels  post,  and  gov- 
ernment telephones,  and  heaps  of  things  we  want  right 
here,  and  if  they've  got  cottage  hospitals  for  country 
people  too,  it's  a  little  too  much." 

Now  it  is  true  that  neither  of  the  girls  had  the 
slightest  idea  what  a  cottage  hospital  really  is,  but  the 
more  they  chattered  about  it,  the  more  delightful  it 
sounded.  Miriam  thought  chiefly  of  a  shining  little 
bungalow  with  broad  porches  and  red  geraniums  and  a 
sweet-looking  woman  in  white  uniform,  who  would  lay 
her  cool  hand  upon  the  patient's  fevered  brow — though, 
as  Avis  remarked,  when  old  Job  Hayward  got  mixed 
up  in  his  mowing-machine,  tourniquets  and  surgical 
bandages  were  more  necessary  than  the  cooling  of  a 
fevered  brow.  Avis,  who  was  distinctly  practical,  began 
to  make  a  list  of  questions  she  intended  to  ask  the  hurry- 
ing local  doctor — nurse's  salary,  expenses  of  equipment, 
absolute  necessities  of  construction,  etc.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  secured  all  this  information  that  she  began 
to  talk  freely  of  the  plan,  which  shows  that  a  good 
foundation  is  required  even  for  a  castle  in  the  air. 

It  speaks  well  for  Avis'  convincing  logic  that  her 
father,  who  smiled  indulgently  the  first  time  she  men- 
tioned "our  Grange  cottage  hospital,"  listened  with  real 
interest  to  the  next  chapter  and  was  overheard  a  few 
days  later  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  plan  to  a 
neighbor  who  was  hunting  for  a  vagrant  swarm  of  bees. 

"Jest  waited  to  swarm  till  I'd  started  in  to  whitewash 
the  hen-house  with  lime-sulphur,"  he  complained,  "and 
then  went  skallyhootin  acrost  the  pastures  and  through 
the  woods." 

"Maybe  you  didn't  tell  the  bees  there's  been  a  death 
in  the  family,"  suggested  Archie,  Mr.  Burton's  English 
hired  man.  "In  the  old  country  we  whisper  the  news 
to  the  bees  first  of  all,  and  put  a  bit  o'  crape  on  the 
hives,  else  the  bees  won't  bide." 

"These  weren't  those  fussy  English  bees,  Archie," 
called  Avis  with  a  laugh,  as  she  came  running  along 
the  lane.  "I  just  came  to  tell  you  they're  swarming  in 
our  old  Seckel  pear-tree.  They're  on  a  high  limb,  too, 
and  if  you're  not  mighty  careful,  you  may  wish  we'd  got 
that  cottage  hospital  in  running  order  before  you  get 
them  hived." 

The  bees  were  secured,  however,  without  any  accident 
and  escorted  home,  and  though  Abner  Newell  looked 
rather  thoughtful  while  Avis  went  on  describing  the 
hospital  plan,  it  was  more  the  result  of  a  casual  bee  or 
two  which  had  invaded  the  interior  of  his  khaki  jumper 
than  from  any  disapproval  of  the  idea. 

Avis  had  to  own  a  little  nervousness  the  next  Grange 
night,  when  her  father  brought  her  daring  idea  before 


the  critical  neighbors.  Some  of  them  looked  doubtful, 
some  smiled  indulgently  at  "a  girl's  notion"  and  some 
were  openly  hostile.  Old  Jonathan  Halloway  frankly 
opposed  the  plan,  and  started  in  on  the  familar  subject 
that  made  his  oratory  the  dread  of  every  Grange  in 
the  county. 

"Why  should  we  waste  our  time  on  such  women's 
fallals,"  he  asked,  "while  we  let  the  int'rusts  crush  the 
very  life  out  o'  farming?  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
git  together  to  eliminate  the  middlemen.  If  the  farmer 
gits  his  dues  and  ain't  held  down  to  thirty-five  cents  for 
a  dollar's  worth  o'  produce,  he  won't  need  no  airified 
city  nurse  puttering  around  in  a  white  cap  every  time 
he  stirs  up  a  mess  o'  hornets  in  the  pasture-lot." 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  Avis  recognized  the 
fact  that  her  plan  was  laid  aside  for  the  evening,  and 
that  some  other  attack  must  be  planned.  But  Mrs. 
Atkins,  who  still  remembered  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
half  a  generation  before,  when  all  her  brightest  hopes 
were  laid  in  the  grave  of  an  only  son,  sat  there  with 
tightly  clasped  hands  and  fixed  gaze,  thinking  how  many 


The  nurse,  with  certain  supplies,  was  driven  toward  the  old  mill 

rural  scourges  shrink  away  before  sanitary  science  and 
skilled  nursing.  "Perhaps  Robert  would  have  stayed  if 
we'd  had  that  hospital,"  she  said.  There  was  no  other 
comment  from  the  women,  yet  each  of  the  mothers  wore 
an  air  of  grave  thoughtfulness,  until  a  chorus  of  good- 
nights  relieved  the  tension. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  we  become  accustomed  to 
a  strange  idea.  For  a  week  or  two  the  Grange  hospital 
was  just  a  "woman's  notion."  Then  a  few  daring  spirits 
got  together,  headed  by  Avis,  and  asked  permission  for 
a  "Hygeia  supper"  at  the  Grange  Hall.  Just  what  a 
Hygeia  supper  was  nobody  knew;  but  as  it  began  with 
corn  chowder  of  agreeable  succulence,  and  progressed 
through  a  varied  list  that  included  the  national  grain  in 
a  variety  of  delectable  disguises,  there  was  some  idea 
that  in  this  case  the  goddess  of  health  was  the  goddess 
of  Indian  corn,  also.  Seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
however,  was  a  stranger,  a  handsome  young  woman  of 
commanding  presence,  wearing  a  plain  gown  of  lilac 
linen  and  a  bibbed  white  linen  apron,  her  dark  braids 
crowned  with  a  close  linen  cap.  She  bowed  pleasantly 
to  those  near  her,  and  aided  in  the  serving  with  much 
self-possession.  There  was  hardly  a  person  present 
who  had  ever  before  seen  a  nurse  in  uniform,  save  in 
magazine  pictures,  and  the  attractive  stranger  formed  a 
very  pleasant  mystery.  After  the  supper  was  over,  how- 
ever, the  Master  announced  that  Miss  Lindabury,  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  would  give  a  talk  on  rural  hygiene, 
and  everyone  settled  down  comfortably  for  an  enter- 
taining discourse. 

It  was  entertaining,  and  Miss  Lindabury  spoke  as  to 
an  audience  '  that  could  never,  never  be  guilty  of  the 
sanitary  sins  she  was  pointing  out.  But  when  the  cal- 
cium, engineered  by  Jimmy  Burton,  showed  a  few  haunts 
of  the  typhoid-fly,  Abner  Halloway  wriggled  a  little  and 
thought  of  a  certain  swill-barrel  he  knew  entirely  too 
well.  Indeed,  there  had  been  "words"  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Halloway  on  the  subject  that  very  morning,  and 
if  his  wife  had  not  looked  at  him  meaningly  at  that 
moment,  she  would  have  been  more  than  human.  Per- 
haps several  of  the  men  felt  easier  when  the  speaker 
turned  from  outside  nuisances  to  damp  houses,  unaired 
rooms  and  moldy  pantries.  She  did  not  talk  about 
"perils  of  country  life"  like  a  recent  magazine  writer, 
who  makes  us  wonder  that  anyone  has  escaped  alive, 
but  rather  gave  the  idea  that  the  health,  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  the  country  itself, 
and  not  on  external  critics  and  advisers.  So  the  little 
talk  left  a  very  pleasant  impression,  and  Avis  escorted 
her  guest  home  with  a  feeling  of  personal  pride.  She 
had  said  nothing  about  her  hospital  in  the  clouds.  Avis 
possessed  just  as  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  as 
a  nice  girl  ought  to  have,  and  she  had  invited  the  hand- 
some nurse  for  the  benefit  of  her  most  conservative 


neighbors,  on  the  same  principle  that  she  led  her  skittish 
chestnut  colt  around  an  automobile. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  Avis  heard  her  father 
shaking  down  the  stove,  she  was  aroused  by  an  apparent 
dash  of  hailstones  at  her  window.  This  phenomenon 
was  followed  by  a  fluty  whistle.  Throwing  on  her 
kimono,  she  went  to  the  window,  to  see  Billy  Weston, 
her  fourteen-year-old  cousin,  standing  beyond  the  cur- 
rant-bushes with  a  small  rifle  over  his -shoulder  and 
an  expression  of  worriment  on  his  rosy  face. 

"Oh,  Avis,"  he  began,  "I  went  out  early  after  wood- 
chucks — you  know  Dad  promised  me  a  quarter  for  everv 
one  I  shot — and  when  I  went  by  the  old  mill  in  the  hill 
pasture,  I  heard  someone  talking  and  singing.  And  I 
was  scared,  but  I  looked  in,  and  there  was  that  tough- 
looking  tramp  that  was  here  the  other  day.  He's  ter- 
ribly sick,  and  I'll  bet  it's  something  catching,  for  he's 
clean  out  of  his  head  and  all  broke  out  in  spots." 

"Stay  where  you  are,  Billy,"  ordered  Avis,  and  then 
followed  a  brief  talk  with  Miss  Lindabury,  who  woke 
up  clear-headed  and  efficient,  and  Billy  was  accom- 
modated with  a  picnic  meal  in  the  far  end  of 
the  grape-arbor  until  the  case  was  studied. 
The  nurse,  with  certain  supplies,  was  driven 
toward  the  old  mill,  picking  up  the  overdriven 
doctor,  while  all  Agradoc  looked  toward  the 
distant  hill  pasture  and  watched  for  a  quaran- 
tine sign. 

"Like  as  not,"  said  Abner  Halloway,  "we'll 
be  having  a  winter  like  my  grandfather  used 
to  tell  about,  when  there  wasn't  a  house  at  the 
corners  but  what  had  a  funeral  in  it.  Small- 
pox that  was,  too,  brought  in  by  a  French 
drover  from  Canada." 

A  few  of  the  neighbors,  who  heard  this  dis- 
mal prophecy,  repeated  the  suggestion  to  John 
Burton,  showing  at  the  same  time  a  disposition 
to  keep  as  far  away  from  him  as  possible,  the 
unfortunate  victim  being  sheltered  upon  his 
land. 

"The  doctor  says,  Abner,"  remarked  Burton 
solemnly,  "that  the  best  way  for  you  to  pre- 
vent an  epidemic  is  to  clean  up  that  mess  of 
poison-ivy  along  your  fence.  That  tramp  is 
suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  poison-ivy, 
complicated  with  bad  whisky,  and  there's  noth- 
ing else  the  matter  with  him,  unless  it's  hydro- 
phobia that  makes  him  so  skairt  of  water ;  he 
seems  to  have  no  use  for  it  inside  or  out." 

And  so  the  great  smallpox  scare  ended;  the 
tramp,  recovered  from  his  various  afflictions, 
wandered  off  on  his  devious  ways  again,  and 
the  old  mill,  relieved  from  further  duty  as  an 
alcoholic  ward  and  cleaned  up  as  to  its 
interior,  formed  the  picturesque  headquarters 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  But  strangely  enough,  that 
incident,  which  might  have  been  tragic,  instead 
of  ridiculous,  turned  the  current  of  local  opin- 
ion just  where  Avis  wished  it  to  go.  Mrs. 
Covert,  whose  shrewd  speech  was  always 
listened  to  with  respect,  asked  why  decent 
country  people  couldn't  have  a  visiting  nurse 
just  as  well  as  folks  that  lived  in  the  city  tene- 
ments. Even  old  Jabez  Workman,  who 
generally  objected  to  things,  seconded  the 
movement  to  study  the  requirements  of  a  local 
nurse,  when  it  came  up  at  the  Grange,  but  then  the 
old  gentleman  still  bore  the  scars  received  in  slaking 
a  pailful  of  lime,  with  too  little  regard  for  the  chemical 
combination  thus  formed.  So  the  first  step  was  taken, 
and  the  Grange  became  responsible  for  the  salary  of  a 
visiting  nurse,  who  proved  herself  a  veritable  jewel. 

And  so,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  there  was  no 
closing  of  the  school  because  of  a  juvenile  epidemic, 
for,  as  Billy  Weston  asserted,  "No  measles  nor  chicken- 
pox  could  get  past  Miss  Seward."  A  Grange  Mothers' 
Club,  at  which  the  nurse  gave  little  talks  on  the  chil- 
dren's teeth,  eyes  and  ears,  aroused  much  interest 
among  the  women,  and  the  general  information  on  the 
subject  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  has  been  known  to 
induce  much  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  a  milk- 
inspector,  who  came  to  criticize,  but  departed,  not  much 
wiser,  perhaps,  but  a  great  deal  meeker. 

It  looks  now  as  if  a  little  bungalow  hospital,  on  a 
breezy  hilltop,  were  not  very  far  off.  As  it  is,  the  fresh- 
air  camp  up  beyond  the  old  mill  has  proved  a  wonder- 
ful help  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  Sometimes  the 
young  dominie,  who  is  not  nearly  as  hollow-chested  as  , 
when  he  first  came  to  Agradoc,  has  charge  of  a  few 
boys  who  have  been  ordered  outdoors  by  Miss  Seward. 
Sometimes  the  nurse  goes  there  with  women  or  girls 
who  need  the  treatment  quite  as  much  as  if  they  lived 
in  a  city  flat.  Closed  windows  are  not  as  common  in 
Agradoc  as  they  used  to  be,  and  Abner  Halloway  says 
he  "don't  dast  to  git  a  real  hard  cold  for  fear  that 
nurse  chases  him  into  the  woods  to  get  over  it." 

Perhaps  Miss  Seward  is  not  entirely  responsible  for 
Billy  Weston's  determination  to  work  his  way  through 
college,  preparatory  to  medical  school,  instead  of  going 
West  to  fight  Indians,  but  she  has  certainly  had  a  won- 
derful influence  upon  the  young  people's  ideals  through- 
out the  district.  And  all  this  happened  because  Avis 
Burton  read  a  casual  reference  to  a  cottage  hospital! 


Chinese  Proverbs 

Defame  a  Man  of  Energy,  and  soon 

The  Mob  will  echo,  mingling  Truth  and  Lie. 

Let  one  lone  Mangy  Mongrel  bay  the  Moon, 
And  all  the  Village  Curs  will  swell  the  cry. 

*  *  * 

Within  the  home  where  fewer  Servants  dwell, 
With  greater  speed  the  daily  work  is  done ; 

One  Man  will  bring  Two  Buckets  from  the  Well. 
Two  Men,  between  them  both,  will  carry  One. 

*  .  *  * 

Through  the  years  of  Earthly  Dole 

Man's  gross  Clay  knows  not  his  Soul. 

When  the  Life  has  passed  away, 

Shall  the  Spirit  know  the  Clay? — A.  G,  in  Life. 
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Clothes  for  Spring  Days 


Designs  by 
Miss  Gould 


No.  1977 


No.  1910 


No.  1977— Tucked  Waist 


Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Material  required  for  36-inch  bust,  four 
and  one-fourth  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  three  and  five -eighths  yards  of  thirty- six-inch 
material.    The  price  of  this  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No,  1910 — Dressing-Sacque 

Cut  for  32, 34,  36, 38, 40, 42  and  44  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  for  medium  size,  three  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty- seven -inch  material,  or  two  and 
one -fourth  yards  of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material.  The 
price  of  this  sacque  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2019— One-Piece  Dress 
Buttoned  at  Side 

Cut  for  32.  34, 36.  38.  40.  42  and 
44  inch  bust.  Material  required 
for  36-inch  bust,  five  and  five- 
eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  three-fourths  yard 
of  contrasting  material.  Price 
of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.    1450— Work-Apron— 
Adjustable  Sleeves 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch 
bu9t  measures.  Material  required 
(or  36-  inch  bust,  six  yards  of 
rwenty-seven-inch  material.  Price 
of  pattern,  ten  cents 


Always  use  Woman's 
Home  Companion 
patterns  if  you  want  to 
have  your  clothes  what 
they  should  be.  In  de- 
signing these  patterns, 
Miss  Gould  has  your 
needs  in  mind  and  so  is 
careful  to  select  only 
such  styles  as  she 
knows  you  will  need 
and  like.  She  knows 
that  you  want  simple 
clothes,  and  yet  she 
knows  that  you  want 
smart  clothes,  and  it  is 
just  this  combination 
that  she  works  into 
every  garment  she  de- 
signs for  you,  whether 
it  be  a  house  gown 
or   a   street  costume. 


No.  2015 
No.  2016 


No.  1450 


Double-Breasted 
Waist 

Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38.  40.  42  and 
44  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  one  and  five-eighths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  five- 
eighths  yard  of  lace  or  embroid- 
ery.   Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2016— Five-Gored  Skirt: 
Side  Closing 

Cut  for  22,  24.  26,  28.  30,  32  and 
34  ^  inch  waist.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  26-inch  waist, 
four  and  one-eighth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  Price 
of  pattern,  ten  cents 


■V^hen  you  order 
"  Woman's  Home 
Companion  patterns,  be 
sure  to  send  your  order 
to  the  pattern-depot 
nearest  your  home,  and 
be  careful  to  give  the 
correct  size  and  num- 
ber of  the  pattern  you 
want.  The  patterns 
cost  ten  cents  and  the 
pattern  -depots  are : 
Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York;  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  Fire- 
side, Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 1538  California 
Street,    Denver,  Colo. 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Snakes  as  Mousers 

By  Percy  Prior 

IT  HAS  been  suggested  by  a  French 
professor  that  every  household  should 
have  its  snake  instead  of  its  cat  or 
dog,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  rats  or 
mice  away. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bubonic 
plague,  which  is  now  prevalent  in  Asia  and 
Europe  is  spread  by  rats,  and  there  are 
many  billions  of  rats  in  our  cities  ready 
to  spread  the  pest  should  it  make  its 
appearance  here,  therefore  the  suggestion 
is  well  worth  considering. 

It  is  not  new,  for  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans  many  snakes  were  kept  by  the 
housekeepers  for  precisely  this  purpose. 
Since  those  early  times,  however,  the 
household  reptile  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  cat  or  dog,  and  the  modern  housewife, 
as  a  rule,  has  nothing  but  revulsion  of 
feeling  for  every  species  of  snake,  harm- 
ful and  harmless.  The  hostile  attitude 
toward  snakes,  however,  is  largely  due  to 
ignorance.  Thus  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  snakes  are  "slimy."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not.  Their  skin  is  cold  to 
the  touch,  but  absolutely  dry.  It  feels 
as  if  it  were  made  of  china  or  porcelain. 

Then,  again,  the  sharp,  wormlike  tongue 
of  the  snake,  which  darts  in  and  out  at 
lightning  speed,  is  harmless,  although  it  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  medium  by 
means  of  which  the  snake  ejects  its 
venom. 

Snakes  which  have  venom  communicate 
it  by  means  of  special  teeth  called  fangs. 
Harmless  snakes  do  not  have  these  fangs. 

The  principal  disadvantage  about  a  cat 
or  dog  is  that  these  animals  are  apt  to 
carry  the  same  disease-spreading  vermin 
as  the  rats  and  mice  they  are  supposed  to 
destroy. 

Both  the  dog  and  the  cat  frequently  kill 
rats  and  mice  without  eating  them,  leav- 
ing them  to  decompose  in  invisible  places. 
The  snake  never  does.  Every  rat  killed 
by  a  snake  is  at  once  swallowed.  The 
snake,  too,  is  much  cleaner  than  either  of 
the  other  household  pets. 

The  tussle  between  a  rat  and  a  dog  is 
often  a  most  harrowing  sight,  and  the 
spectacle  of  a  cat  cruelly  toying  with  a 
mouse  which  is  but  half  alive  is  most 
pitiful.  A  snake,  however,  captures  its 
prey  without  any  of  these  disagreeable 
preliminaries.  Reptiles  move  so  quickly 
that  rodents  fall  a  ready  victim  to  them. 
The  conflict  is  over  in  a  minute,  and  the 
snake  swallows  its  prey  at  once. 

Then,  again,  the  modern  house-dog,  or 
house-cat,  is  such  a  pampered  creature 
that  it  gets  lazy  and  often  allows  rats  to 
infest  the  house  with  impunity.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  types  of  snakes  particularly 
suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  king  snake  averages  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  long.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  ratter  for  homes,  where  rats  are 
particularly  numerous,  and  dangerous,  be- 
cause of  its  great  strength  and  pugnacity. 
Of  the  smaller  varieties,  there  are  the 
chicken-snake,  the  corn-snake  and  the 
milk-snake.  Any  one  of  these  snakes  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  household  pet. 


A  Barrel  of  Flowers 

By  H.  F.  Grinstead 
'T'he  little  red  section-house  had  not  so 
*■  much  as  a  yard  fence  around  it  or  a 
shrub  or  flower-bed,  but  the  matron  who 
presided  there  evidently  had  a  taste  for 
flowers  and  was  determined  to  have  them. 

A  barrel  was  filled  with  rich  soil  and 
big  auger-holes  bored  in  the  barrel  at 
intervals  of  six  inches  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  soil  on  top  was  sown  to  seed  of 
annual  flowering  plants,  and  when  the 
tiny  plants  were  large  enough,  some  of 
them  were  transplanted  to  the  holes  in 
the  sides  of  the  barrel  where  the  roots 
were  nourished  by  the  soil.  Some  of  these 
were  creepers  and  dwarf  climbers,  as 
nasturtium  and  ivy.  The  tall-growing 
plants  were  left  to  grow  on  top  of  the 
barrel.  It  looked  like  a  huge  bouquet  with 
its  clinging  vines  and  wealth  of  bloom. 
The  soil  in  the  barrel  was  kept  moist  by 
the  waste-water  from  the  house.  Water 
was  scarce  in  that  forsaken  spot,  but  no 
one  ever  washed  without  emptying  the 
basin  on  the  little  flower-garden. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  forced  through 
necessity  to  have  your  flower  garden  in  a 
barrel,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it; 
these  barrel  gardens  are  a  thing  of  beauty 
to  place  in  front  of  the  window,  though 
you  may  have  beds  of  beautiful  flowers. 


A  Foe  to  Disorder 

AN  old  woman  who  owns  a  small  farm 
■  in  southern  Colorado  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed one  day  when  she  found  a  party  of 
mining  prospectors  on  her  property. 

"I  pray  the  Lord  that  you  people  won't 
find  no  gold  on  my  land,"  she  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Why,  madam,"  the  surveyor  replied, 
"the  discovery  of  gold  on  your  place 
would  increase  its  value  many  times." 

"Maybe  so,"  she  said  sadly,  "but  I  don't 
want  our  farm  all  tore  up." — The  Popular 
Magazine. 


Factory  Prices 


Cash  or 
Credit 


Factory 
Price 
Book 

400  Stoves 


Why  pay  the  retail  price 
when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
straight  from  the  old  re- 
liable Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran- 
tee every  stove,  give  you 
400  different  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
you  $5.00  to  £40.00  on  the 
dealer's  price? 

30  Days 
FREE 
TEST 

and  360  Days  Approval 
— tbe  only  bu  re-sat  ^fac- 
tion way  to  buy.  Money 
Jmck  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  If  stove  fails 
to  please  after  this  long  test* 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  close  you'll  get  a 
bigger,  better Btove  than  yoo 
planned  At  far  leas  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
stove  Bhlppcd  same  day  or* 
der  is  received.  Send  for  the 
Factory  Price  Book,  No.  183, 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Nfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


;  A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYou  fo, 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 

Over  Five  Million  Free  Samples 

Given  Away  Each  Year, 
The    Constant    and  Increasing 
Sales  From  Samples  Prove 
the  Genuine  Merit  of 

ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic 
powder  for  the  feet.  Are  you  a  trifle 
sensitive  about  the  size  of  your 
shoes?  Many  people  wear  shoes  a 
size  smaller  by  shaking  Allen's  Foot- 
Ease  into  them.  Just  the  thing  for 
Aching,  hot  feet  and  for  Breaking  in 
New  Shoes.  If  you  have  tired, 
swollen,  tender  feet,  Allen's  Foot- 
Ease  gives  instant  relief.  We  have 
[S^"'  over  30,000  testimonials. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY 
Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Do  not  accept 
i  pinch,  «ny  substitute. 
Allen' i  FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  sent  by  mail. 

t-Ea«."  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LE  ROY,  N.Y. 


Wonderful  New  Light 

Nothingelse  Hke  it— made  by  the 
j  Standard  Vacuum  Gas  Machine. 

[Uses  97percentordinaryair:Cheapeat, 
safest,  moat  hygienic  for  light- 
"•itifj,  heating  and  cooking.  All 
conveniences  of  city  gas  in 
country  homes;  Cost  less  than 
per  1000  cubic  feet.— LATEST  IN- 
VENTION—Non-poisonous,  non-asphyx- 
iatine,  inexplosivo  and  inodorous.  Gaa  to 
light  with.  Gas  to  cook  with, Gas  to  heat  wat- 
er for  bath.  Gas  for  laundry  purposes — no  ashes, 
no  dirt,  no  coaj  or  wood  to  handle— Fuel  gas  for  manufact- 
uring purposes,  and  lighting  of  towns  a  specialty.  Details 
and  folder  free — high  class,  big  proposition  for  live  agents. 

The  Standard  Gillett  Light  Co. 

39  W.  Michigan  St.  Chicago,  U.  S. 


6 Prs  Hosiery  01  A  A 
GUARANTEED  t/A»\7U 
SIX  MONTHS  V 


Fine, 
soft  stockings 


for  all  the  family — a  half-year  without  holes.  No 
darning.  No  sore  feet.  A  new  pair  free  for  any 
pair  that  wears  out.  Sold  directly  through  us  from 
factory  to  you,  without  cost  for  the  guarantee. 
Cheaper  than  common,  unprotected  hosiery. 
6  pairs  (one  size),  fast  black,  $1.00. 

Just  as  big  bargains  in  Carpets,  Bugs,  Matting,  Lace 
Curtains,  Towels,  Oil  Cloth,  Linoleum,  Cocoa  Mats,  Ham- 
mocks, Couch  Covers,  Auto  Robes,  Raincoats,  Sewing 
Machine  and  Auto  Oils 

Try  this  "House  of  Unusual  Bargains."  Write 
now  for  the  money-saving  catalogue.  We  guarantee 
perfect  satisfaction,  or  refund  of  purchase  price. 
Drop  a  postal  now! 

R0XB0R0UGH  RUG  CO.,     Dept.  370,     Phila.,  Pa. 
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nardc  for  1  Or  Different  sif's,  gold 
"artlS  TOr  1  "C  Birthday.  Greeting, 
Embossed,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  tor  10c.  stamps  or 
coin.  HOPKINS'  NOV.  CO.,  Dept.  38,  Belleville,  111. 


Income  Guaranteed 

Liberal  commissions;  big  cash  prizes;  a  guar- 
anteed monthly  salary.  Such  are  some  of  the  in- 
ducements for  you  to  handle  the  biggest  money 
making  offer  ever  made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  energetic  young  men  and  women. 
Experience  not  necessary.  You  mast  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agents 

Farm  and  Fireside        Springfield,  Ohio 


T^ugsCarpetsCurtainsfBlankets 

FROM  THE 


3i  :/pr 

SAVED 


Buy  from  the  man- 
ufacturersandsavedeale._ 
profits.  25,000  satisfied  customers? 
Well-known  Regal  Rugs,   6x9,  reverb 
sible,  all-wool  finish,  $3.75.  Brnsselo  Rugs, 
0x12,  greatest  value   known,  $3.60.  Splen-, 
did  grade  Brussels  Rug,  9x12,  $8.75.  Famous  In- 
vincible Velvets,  8X12,  $16.  Standard  Axmlnsters 
9x12,  $16.80.    Best  quality 
Lace  Curtains,  45c  per  pair 
and  up.  Tapestry  Curtains, 
Wilton  Rugs,  Linoleum  and 
Furniture  at  mill  and  factory 
prices.  Write  to-day  for  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalog,  No. 
15,  snowing  designs  in  actual 
colors.   BENT  FREE. 

I  Uiited  Mills  Mfg.  Co, 
1 24iz-«2jura  IT, 

I  rlajDELTHU,  Tk._ 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  27,  1912 


Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  lead- 
ing home  and  family  papers  in  America, 
you  can  get  any  one  of  these  great 
papers  for  a  year  with  Farm  and  Fire- 
side as  explained  below. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


60( 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  enter- 
taining monthly  magazine,  contain- 
ing many  wholesome  serials  and 
short  stories  and  articles  of  unques- 
tioned merit.  It  is  a  magazine 
that  a  woman  looks  forward  to 
receiving  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the 
best-known  artists.  Housewife  is 
edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice.  It 
has  excellent  departments  devoted 
to  fashions,  cooking,  etc 


Farm  and  Fireside 
TheWoman'sWorld 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


50' 


In  Woman's  World  the  up-to-date 
articles  and  good  stories  are  high 
class,  for  it  pays  more  for  them  than 
any  other  publication.  Woman's 
World  is  progressive.  No  woman 
who  is  interested  in  the  vital  issues 
of  life  can  afford  to  miss  Woman's 
World.  Over  two  millions  read 
it  eagerly  every  month. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Successful  Farming 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


50' 


Successful  Farming  is  the  leading 
general  farm  publication  of  the 
com  belt.  It  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  people  living  in  this 
region  on  account  of  its  close  appli- 
cation to  those  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  chuck  full  of 
practical  and  condensed  facts  which 
are  of  timely  value.  Farm  people 
in  the  corn  belt  can  profit  by  this 
combination  of  farm  papers. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 


For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


60« 


Green's  Fruit  Grower  is  packed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  practical 
and  valuable  information  on  fruit 
culture.  It  covers  every  fruit  grown, 
berries,  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  etc. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  fruit  culture.  Green's  Fruit 
Grower  has  also  departments  de- 
voted to  poultry  and  dairying.  It 
is  an  all-around  farm  paper. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Success 

For  One  Whole. Year 


Both 
for 


50* 


Poultry  Success  gives  every  month 
pointers  and  ideas  for  producing 
eggs  and  raising  fowl  that  means 
success.  It  is  edited  by  the  best 
authorities  on  Poultry  in  America. 
It  is  filled  with  secrets  of  feed  mix- 
tures, quick  growing  chicks,  ideas 
that  men  hesitate  to  part  with. 
Poultry  Success  has  one  motto — 
Make  the  hen  attend  strictly  to 
business.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
poultry  raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order 
to-day,  because  our  special  prices 
with  the  above  publishers  expire 
very  shortly. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Third  Lesson  in  Irish  Crochet 


By  Evaline  Holbrook 


Editor's  Note — In  the  present  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  third,  Miss  Holbrook  has  endeavored  to  make  plain  the 
seeming  intricacies  of  some  of  the  simple  variations  of  ordinary  crochet  stitches.  Any  but  experienced  needlewomen 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  simple  stitches  are  advised  not  to  try  these  later  stitches  without  having  mastered  the  first  lesson. 
The  novice  cannot  understand  these  stitches  without  a  knowledge  of  the  first  lesson  which  appeared  March  2d.  To  obtain 
the  directions  for  making  these  Irish  crochet  stitches,  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  each  lesson  and  a  self-addressed  envelope,  to 
Evaline  Holbrook,  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  flMiss  Holbrook  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries 
from  our  readers  in  regard  to  Irish  crochet.  For  an  immediate  reply  enclose  a  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope  with  each 
request.    It  is  Miss  Holbrook's  desire  to  make  her  work  helpful  and  practical,  and  all  inquiries  will  be  answered  promptly. 


This  photograph  shows  the  detail  of  the  motif  em- 
ployed in  making  the  crochet  bag  on  the  left.  The 
use  of  the  picot  filling  and  the  petal  arrangement 
of  the  larger  flower  may  be  seen  very  clearly 


Blooming  Plants  for  Shaded  Locations 

By  Mary  Mason  Wright 


AVING  a  lawn  with  a  great  many  shade- 
trees  and  shrubs,  we  found  it  quite  a 
problem  how  to  grow  blooming  plants  upon 
it.  We  tried  annuals,  but  had  to  give  the 
most  of  them  up  after  repeated  failures, 
since  we  discovered  very  few  annuals  that 
would  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  shade, 
although  we  had  splendid  success  with 
sweet  peas  and  asters  grown  in  partial 
shade.  We  then  studied  the  floral  cata- 
logues and  noted  all  the  blooming  plants 
that  were  said  to  thrive  and  bloom  in  the 
shade  or  partial  shade,  and  gave  them  a 
trial  on  our  lawn.  From  these  we  have  picked  out  those  that 
have  given  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  after  several  years  of 
testing.  Most  of  these  are  found  among  the  perennial  or 
herbaceous  class. 

For  bedding  and  border  purposes  we  would  mention  the 
tuberose,  begonias,  irises,  lilies-of-the-valley,  violets,  myosotis, 
daisies,  trilliums,  pansies,  Dicentras  and  foxgloves  which  are 
excellent  for  a  background  or  in  prominent  places  in  a  shad}' 
border.  Fuchsias  are  best  grown  in  flower-holders  or  here  and 
there  where  they  will  show  off  their  pretty  blossoms  against  a 
background  of  some  kind ;  we  have  had  splendid  success  with 
them  at  the  north  and  northwest  of  the  house,  where  they 
received  very  little,  if  any,  sunlight.  The  day  lily,  or  Funkia 
grandiflora  as  it  is  known  in  the  catalogues,  does  much  better 
grown  in  the  shade,  and  will  do  fine  right  under  a  .  tree.  In 
the  North,  where  plants  of  a  tropical  nature  are  scarce,  they 
will  prove  delightful  on  the  lawn.  Among  the  vines  that  bloom 
in  shady  locations  we  have  found  none  more  satisfactory  than 
the  Clematis  flammula  and  paniculata.  There  are  a  number  of 
blooming  plants  that  will  bloom  in  a  partial  shade,  and  so  can 
be  planted  where  the  sun  will  strike  them  part  of  the  day. 
Cannas  belong  to  this  class,  and  most  of  the  lilies;  they  do  not 
thrive  in  a  dense  shade,  but  several  hours  of  shade,  especially 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  of  advantage  to  them.  Most  plants 
that  like  a  moist  atmosphere  will  do  best  in  the  shade. 

Needs  of  Shade-Loving  Plants 

Nearly  all  the  plants  that  bloom  best  in  shady  locations 
demand  similar  soil  conditions,  plenty  of  moisture  and  good 
drainage,  especially  in  the  spring.  They  need,  as  a  general  rule,,a 
light,  rich,  loamy  soil ;  one  composed  of  two  parts  of  loam  and 
one  part  of  well-rotted  cow-manure,  with  enough  leaf  mold  and 
sand  added  to  make  it  light  and  loose,  is  about  right.  Trilliums, 
which  are  native  wild  flowers,  should  have  some  wood's  earth 
added  so  that  the  soil  may  be  as  near  as  possible  to  that  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  in  their  native  haunts.  They  are 
delightful  to  grow  in  combination  with  ferns  on  the  north 
side  of  a  house  or  among  the  trees  in  a  wild-flower  bed. 

For  bedding  in  shady  places  we  have  found  no  equal  to  the 
tuberous  begonias ;  they  are  superior  to  the  geraniums  in  many 
ways,  excelling  them .  in  their  foliage  and  brilliant  flowers, 
which  range  in  color  from  white  to  scarlet,  crimson,  orange 
yellow,  copper,  giving  all  the  intermediate  tints ;  some  are  of 
solid  color,  while  others  are  flashed  and  tinted  with  the  most 
delicate  graduations.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  also  fringed, 
crested  and  picotee  edged.    If  they  are  grown  under  the  proper 


conditions,  they  will  give  blossoms  six  inches  across.  Beginning 
to  bloom  in  July,  they  will  bloom  continuously  until  frost. 
These  begonias  can  be  started  from  seed,  but  it  is  much  more 
practicable  to  buy  the  bulbs  or  tubers  from  a  specialist.  These 
bulbs  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply  considering  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  lifted  in  the  fall  and  stored  for  another  season  or 
more.  The  dormant  bulbs  should  be  started  in  pots  or  flats 
in  the  house  in  March  and  allowed  to  get  a  good  start  before 
being  set  out  in  open  beds  in  June.  Fill  the  pots  or  flats  about 
two  thirds  full  of  the  prepared  soil,  with  good  drainage  in  the 
bottom.  Spread  over  this  about  one-fourth  inch  of  sand,  and 
press  the  bulbs  down  in  this,  and  then  just  cover  with  sand; 
this  is  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  rotting  before  they  send  out  root 
growth;  then  cover  with  a  little  soil.  Water  carefully  and  well, 
but  do  not  give  too  much  moisture  until  well  started.  Harden 
off  the  plants  before  transplanting  to  the  beds ;  this  can  be  done 
by  placing  the  pots  or  flats  outdoors  part  of  the  day,  or  if 
grown  in  a  hotbed  leave  off  the  glass  a  few  days  and  the  last 
few  nights  before  bedding  out.  During  the  hot,  dry  weather 
of  summer  they  should  be  mulched  frequently  with  grass- 
clippings  and  well-rotted  manure.  It  is  best  to  water  the  beds 
close  to  the  ground. 

The  Irises,  Lilies  and  Pansies 

The  irises,  with  their  orchid-like  blossoms,  are  also  very- 
desirable  for  growing  in  shady  locations.  If  given  proper  soil 
composition  and  preparation,  and  plenty  of  moisture  with  good 
drainage  in  the  spring,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  they  will 
thrive  and  bloom  in  entire  shade;  in  fact,  their  beautiful  frost- 
like flowers  seem  to  take  on  a  deeper  tone  when  grown  in 
entire  shade  than  when  grown  in  partial  shade. 

The  lilies-of-the-valley,  with  their  dainty,  fragrant  blossoms, 
which  are  so  fine  for  bouquets  and  table  decorations,  are  plants 
that  prefer  shade  to  sunshine;  they  require  very  little  attention 
after  being  once  started.  They  have  a  great  tendency  to 
spread,  so  to  keep  them  in  bounds  I  confine  them  in  beds  sur- 
rounded with  a  brick  or  stone  border.  By  dividing  their  roots 
one  can  soon  have  hundreds  of  plants.  Daisies,  violets  and 
pansies  are  all  early-blooming  plants  that  prefer  shade  to  sun- 
light, especially  the  last  two.  Pansies  will  not  thrive  in  a  hot, 
drv,  sunny  location;  if  you  wish  any  bloom  during  midsummer, 
they  must  be  planted  in  a  shady  location  in  a  rich,  cool,  moist 
soil.  They  do  not  thrive  if  hedged  in  from  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  yet  they  should  be  protected  from  high  winds.  Violets 
are  a  very  modest  little  flower,  but  just  the  same  one  would  miss 
their  sweet,  subtle  odors  from  the  lawn,  and  their  delightful 
blossoms  on  the  table  and  as  boutonnieres.  The  yellow,  blue 
and  white  daisies  are  charming  for  low  beds  or  for  edging 
borders,  and  make  fine  table  decorations.  The  dainty  myosotis, 
or  better  known  as  forget-me-not,  is  a  charming  shade-loving 
plant;  like  the  other  flowers  just  mentioned,  it  is  a  low  grower 
and  should  be  used  for  edging  of  beds  or  in  beds  by  themselves. 

Many  people  complain  of  not  having  success  with  fuchsias, 
yet  we  find  them  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  blooming  plants 
for  shady  locations.  The  mistake  that  many  make  in  regard  to 
their  culture  is  in  not  giving  them  enough  water;  they  should 
be  watered  daily  in  dry  weather  and  should  not  be  exposed  to 
high  winds;  for  this  reason  they  are  better  grown  near  the 
house  or  protected  bv  a  pleasing  background  of  foliage  plants. 
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"Somethin'  Heroic" 

By  Eliot  White 

CONPTiSS  to  even  more 
delight  in  seeing  fire-engines 
go  by  now  than  when  I  was 
a  boy.  In  fact,  the  excite- 
ment they  stir  in  me  some- 
_  times  makes  my  friends 
smile,  but  I  do  not  care,  and  I  believe  I 
get  just  so  much  more  than  they  do  of  the 
thrill  of  things,  because  of  this  joy  of 
the  streets. 

And  besides,  the  incident  I  wish  to  tell 
about  here  shows  that  something  more 
than  "thrill"  can  come  from  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  whirlwind  dash  of '  fire 
apparatus   over  the   echoing  pavements. 

One  evening  when  I  was  having  dinner 
with  some  friends  in  a  Boston  hotel  just 
off  Washington  Street,  I  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  clanging  bells  and  muttering 
wheels  that  meant  response  to  an  alarm 
of  fire.  Throwing  down  my  napkin,  I 
abruptly  left  my  surprised  companions, 
and  raced  down  the  hotel  steps  and  along 
a  little  lane  to  the  main  street,  just  in  time 
to  see  the  horses  plunging  by  before 
engine,  hose-wagon  and  ladder-truck,  the 
nervous,  pale-faced  drivers  leaning  almost 
over  their  steeds'  backs,  the  sparks  and 
smoke  swirling  back  from  the  boiler-stack, 
and  to  hear  the  full  uproar  of  rocking 
bells,  men's  shouts  and  the  crash  of  hoofs 
and  whirling  wheels  over  the  paving- 
stones  ! 

I  had  forgotten  everything  and  every- 
body else  while  the  furious  procession 
roared  by,  but  it  had  no  sooner  turned  a 
corner  and  left  Washington  Street  to  calm 
down  to  its  normal  evening  temper  than 
I  heard  a  boy's  voice,  just  at  my  elbow, 
exclaim,  "Gee!  but  don't  that  make  yer 
feel  like  doin'  somethin'  heroic !" 

The  Small  Boy's  Opinion 

Looking  about  in  surprise  that  anyone 
was  so  near  me,  and  still  more  that  the 
exclamation  was  spoken  in  just  those 
words,  I  saw  a  boy  about  eleven  years  old 
rubbing  his  hands  gleefully  together,  while 
his  eyes  shone  as  though  he  wanted  to 
dash  away  to  the  heroic  exploit  without 
delay. 

H  ere  was  "fellow  feeling"  indeed;  the 
little  chap  had  expressed  for  us  both  the 
kind  of  reaction  the  impetuous  fire  hunt 
had  stirred  in  us.  I  wanted  to  fling  my 
arms  about  him  and  give  him  an  exulting 
hug! 

And  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  it 
after  all,  for,  poor  little  lad,  what  a  figure 
for  the  "heroic"  he  made  there  alone  at 
night  in  the  heedless  city  streets !  His 
pale  face  had  so  far  somehow  escaped 
the  hardening  that  most  children's  acquire 
from  the  harsh  "sidewalk  school,"  and  it 
shone  at  this  moment  with  really  a  beau- 
tiful light  from  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
fire-machines.  But  one  of  his  shoes  had 
its  fore  part  tied  abruptly  back  toward 
the  ankle  by  a  string,  which  passed 
through  the  leather  where  the  toes  should 
have  been,  and  was  tied  about  the  leg 
above  the  shoe-top.  Surprised  at  this 
strange  device  for  keeping  the  sole  from 
touching  the  sidewalk,  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  foot. 

"I  got  it  run  over  by  a  freight-car,"  he 
answered,  and  explained  how  the  wheel 
had  cut  off  the  end  of  the  foot. 

I  inquired  where  he  lived,  and  he  said 
with  his  mother,  and  that  his  father  was 
dead. 

Did  he  sell  papers?  "No,"  he  replied, 
"not  now;"  he  used  to,  but  since  a  license 
was  required  of  the  boys,  he  could  not  get 
the  money  to  buy  one.  I  asked  him  how 
much  he  needed  for  it,  and  when  he 
answered,  "A  quarter,"  I  slipped  the 
piece  into  his  hand,  and  was  well 
enough  thanked  by  the  appreciative  face. 
He  gave  me  his  name  and  promised  to 
begin  selling  papers  at  once  and  take  the 
money  to  his  mother. 

What  the  Quarter  Did 

So  we  said  good-by,  who  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  thrown  together  in  comrade- 
ship by  our  common  delight  in  the  passing 
fire  apparatus,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
little  fellow  again.  But  I  did  have  this 
satisfaction,  that  in  answer  to  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  asking 
if  a  boy  of  the  name  he  gave  me  was  now 
among  their .  "newsies,"  I  received  word 
from  one  of  the  editors  that  the  boy  was 
selling  papers  for  them.  And  it  was  only 
a   few   days   later  that  I   was  further 


pleased  to  receive  a  letter  in  childish 
scrawl,  on  one  of  the  newspaper's  letter- 
heads, from  the  boy  himself,  in  which  he 
said  the  editor  had  let  him  use  this  writ- 
ing-paper, and  that  he  was  earning  money 
for   his    mother    and    doing   very  well. 

After  parting  from  my  little  sidewalk 
friend,  I  went  back  to  my  interrupted  din- 
ner, and  when  I  told  my  companions  how 
much  more  I  had  gained  from  my  expedi- 
tion than  the  sight  of  the  fire  apparatus, 
they  were  amused  and  touched,  and  I 
suspect  not  a  little  envious  of  the  pearl 
of  human  interest  which  the  ocean  of  the 
city  life  had  just  yielded  me. 

And  for  my  own  part,  I  am  sure  there 
will  always  remain  in  vivid  remembrance 
the  scene  of  that  windy  street  when  the 
fire-machines  had  filled  it  with  the  tumult 
and  excitement  of  their  passing,  and  left 
the  little  waif  at  my  side  rubbing  his  thin 
hands  together  and  asking  me  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice  with  uplifted  face  if  that  didn't 
"make  yer  feel  like  doin'  somethin'  heroic." 

Somehow  the  smile  comes  and  the  tears 
get  ready  to  start  at  the  same  time,  when 
I  recall  his  appealing  face  and  voice  and 
the  crippled  foot,  and  I  realize  that  the 
"pathos"  of  characters  and  plays  on  the 


The  Church  on  the  Frontier 

By  Edward  P.  Owen 

Iife  everywhere  has  its  difficulties.  As 
■■-'the  Good  Book  has  it,  "man  is  born  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 

The  banker  who  handles  his  millions 
still  finds  his  world  full  of  difficulties. 
The  merchant  does  not  find  his  business 
all  profit.  The  manufacturer  is  hampered 
by  the  law  of  supply  or  demand.  Neither 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  nor  the  public- 
school  teacher  finds  his  path  a  bed  of 
roses. 

The  farmer,  in  like  manner,  must  ex- 
pect to  find  his  little  world  a  world  of 
trouble.  The  troubles  of  the  farmer  of 
the  North  are  not  the  same  as  the  troubles 
of  the  farmer  of  the  South.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  farmer  on  the  depleted  soils  of 
the  Eastern  States  are  not  the  difficulties 
of  the  frontier  farmer  of  the  West.  Each 
man  must  solve  for  himself  his  own  prob- 
lem in  his  own  way,  and  the  frontier 
farmer,  although  he  knows  little  of  the 
need  of  chemical  fertilizer  and  although 
he  pays  only  the  small  price  of  "filing" 
for  his  farm,  is  at  times  tempted  to  think 


Imitating   the  Good 


I 


By  William  J.  Burtscher 

FOLLOW  the  thing  that  good  is." 

In  following  the  things  that  were  good,  the  Psalmist  became  an  imitator 
of  the  good.    We  are  all  imitators.    We  imitate  men  and  God. 

An  old  track-walker  on  an  eastern  road  took  with  him  a  little  dog,  until 
every  crew  on  the  division  knew  the  two.  One  night  the  old  man  died  suddenly. 
The  next  morning  the  engineer  on  the  nine-o'clock  flyer  saw  a  red  flag  being  waved 
near  the  surface  of  the  track.  He  applied  the  emergency  brakes.  He  saw  trotting 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  track  the  old  track-walker's  dog,  carrying  in  his  mouth 
a  red  flag.  The  engineer  picked  up  the  dog  and  proceeded  with  the  train.  The 
dog  knew  that  the  track  ought  to  be  walked,  and  when  his  master  failed  to  show 
up  at  the  usual  time,  he  felt  that  in  some  way  he  ought  to  show  his  friendship, 
so  he  looked  over  his  master's  tools  and  picked  out  the  one  he  could  the  most 
conveniently  carry — and  away  he  went.  The  purpose  of  the  flag  was  to  stop 
trains,  in  which  the  dog  had  succeeded.    Otherwise  his  imitation  was  a  failure. 

In  our  efforts  to  imitate  the  forces  of  nature,  or  God,  we  are  about  as 
incapable  as  that  little  dog  : 

God  made  the  sun  bright  enough  to  light  half  the  world, 
erects  a  street-lamp,  which  lights  up  half  a  block. 

God  made  the  sun  hot  enough  to  warm  part  of  the  earth, 
makes  a  stove  that  partly  heats  a  room. 

God  makes  the  wind  strong  enough  to  uproot  a  tree, 
makes  a  fan  that  will  move  a  leaf. 

God  produces  rain,  which  falls  on  a  million  plants  at  once, 
makes  a  sprinkler,  which  waters  but  one  plant  at  a  time. 

But  however  imperfectly  we  do  what  we  are  trying  our  best  to  do,  it  answers 
our  purpose,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  are  doing  them  at  all  will  serve  as  a  signal 
that  we  are  worthy  of  being  taken  to  a  better  place,  where  perhaps  we  will  be 
able  to  imitate  more  perfectly. 

In  imitating  God,  we  cannot  do  as  well,  but  in  imitating  men  we  should  be 
able  to  do  a  little  better.    And  we  should  only  imitate  the  good  in  men. 


Man  imitates  and 
Man  imitates  and 
Man  imitates  and 
Man  imitates  and 


stage  is  but  a  faint  reflection  of  that  deep- 
lying  element  in  life  itself. 

And  finally  I  know  that  .when  my  day 
sometimes  looks  gray  and  uninteresting, 
I  gain  new  zest  in  the  midst  of  it,  if  that 
plume  of  spark-bespangled  smoke  from 
the  rushing  engine  billows  up  again  in 
memory,  and  after  the  roar  of  its  wheels 
has  abated,  I  hear  a  tense  little  voice  ask 
me  if  life  isn't  full  enough  of  splendid 
summons  to  make  me  want  to  do  "some- 
thin' heroic."   

Learning  the  Way 


By  Aubrey  Fullerton 

TNURiNG  a  camping-out  holiday  last  sum- 
*-*  mer,  it  fell  to  one  of  the  party  to  make 
daily  visits  to  the  nearest  farmhouse  for 
supplies.  The  way  led  along  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  country  trail,  and  a  long  walk  it 
seemed  at  first. 

But  after  two  or  three  days,  the  early 
morning  jaunt  lost  its  seeming  tiresome- 
ness, far,  as  one  grew  accustomed  to  it, 
there  were  landmarks  all  along  the  way 
that  measured  off  the  distance,  and,  passed 
one  at  a  time,  they  made  the  road  seem 
very  much  shorter.  When  one  learned  to 
know  the  way,  it  lost  its  tediousness. 

Sometimes  it  seems  a  long  and  dreary 
road  that  stretches  ahead  of  us  in  life. 
So  long  it  looks,  that  passage  of  the  years, 
and  because  we  know  so  little  of  what  is 
ahead,  we  find  it  hard  and  weary  when  we 
set  out  for  ourselves.  But  presently  we 
get  to  know  it  better,  and  this  fuller 
experience  of  the  years,  like  landmarks 
that  shorten  the  trail,  makes  it  easier  to 
travel  life's  journey  safely,  without  fear- 
fulness  and  in  the  hope  of  coming  joy. 


that  he  is  the  only  one  who  really  knows 
the  meaning  'of  that  hard  word  "trouble." 

I  am  sincerely  glad  that  I  have  myself 
learned  by  actual  experience  the  various 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  settler  on  a 
piece  of  homestead  land.  To  leave  a  good 
home  in  an  older  settled  country,  to  put  in 
eight  consecutive  days  in  a  prairie- 
schooner  in  weather  cold  enough  to  re- 
quire the  presence  of  a  "topsy"  stove,  to 
make  the  first  trail  in  the  virgin  sod  to  a 
home  twenty-five  miles  from  the  railroads, 
to  learn  the  dangers  of  the  quicksand  in 
crossing  a  bridgeless  river,  to  wrest  from 
the  coyote  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  prairie 
dog  and  the  cattleman's  cattle  the  home  of 
the  future,  make  a  man  feel -that  he  is 
actually  a  member  of  the  conquering  race 
that  has  placed  in  the  front  rank  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  Church's  Opportunity 

But  what  is  the  part  of  the  church  in 
this  frontier  struggle?  It  is  manifold.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  surprised  when  I 
find  the  settler  in  the  new  country  a  little 
careless  in  the  matter  of  religious  observ- 
ance. In  fact,  the  wonder  sometimes  is 
that  he  does  not  wander  even  further 
from  the  path  of  duty.  Three  times  in  my 
frontier  experience  I  have  been  compelled 
to  travel  all  day  on  Sunday,  and  at  least 
once  I  can  remember  putting  in  unavoid- 
ably a  heavy  day's  work  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  The  work  of  the  frontier  church 
is  to  see  to  it  that  from  its  earliest  days 
the  new  community  shall  grow  up  on  lines 
of  reason  and  religion. 

Again,  an  opportunity  of  the  country 
church  is  to  become  the  social  center  for 
the  settler  and  his  family.    Man  is  by 


nature  a  social  animal,  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  his  social  instincts  should 
be  controlled  by  the  better  elements  of  the 
new  society.  The  literary  society  and  the 
neighborhood  social  may  be  a  detriment 
to  the  community  or  a  valuable  asset, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  leadership  in 
control.  Let  the  frontier  church  be  in  the 
lead  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best. 

Lastly,  but  not  least  in  importance,  will 
it  not  be  a  wise  plan  for  the  church  to 
take  the  lead  in  investigating  the  best 
methods  of  developing  the  new  country? 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  for  the  new 
settler  is  that  the  methods  in  vogue  in  his 
former  home  are  often  unsuited  to  his 
new  surroundings.    In  the  Eastern  States 
the  rainfall  is  abundant,  but  the  soil,  by 
constant  and  perhaps  careless  use,  has 
become  depleted.    In  Oklahoma,  in  New 
Mexico,  in  eastern  Colorado,  the  soil  is 
marvelously  rich,  but  there  is  a  serious 
lack  of  moisture.    It  is  necessary  for  the 
farmer  in  his  new  surroundings  to  learn 
an  entirely  new  system  of  farming  Con- 
servation of  moisture  is  the  true  secret 
of  success,  and  without  it  little  can  be 
done.    The  very  levelness  of  the  prairie 
is  a  trap  for  the  unwary.    It  is  so  com- 
paratively easy  to  plow  large  stretches 
that  the  farmer  is  tempted  to  put  out 
large  areas  and  to  profit  that  it  is  only  by 
intensive  methods  that  sufficient  moisture 
can  be  conserved  to  make  the  profitable 
crop.    It  is  easy  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  summer  fallow  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  older  sections,  but  it  is 
easy  to  think  that  there  is  no  need  of  care- 
ful farming  on  the  virgin  soils  of  the 
West. 

Doctrine  of  Conservation 

The  truth  is  that  careful  farming  is 
as  much  needed  to  conserve  moisture 
in  the  West  as  it  is  to  conserve  fertility 
in  the  East.  Now  the  work  of  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress  and  of  Mr.  Campbell 
is  to  crystallize  the  experience  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  arid  sections, 
and  why  may  not  the  frontier  church  be 
made  a  convenient  leader  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  needed  knowledge  ?  The  place 
of  the  church  is  to  encourage  the  down- 
hearted, and  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that 
nothing  is  as  potent  a  cause  of  discourage- 
ment as  the  ignorance  of  the  methods  best 
suited  to  the  new  surroundings.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  right  when  he  said  that 
hope  was  one  of  the  essential  and  abiding 
elements  of  life,  and  he  was  right  to  place 
faith  as  the  base  of  hope,  and  what  can 
give  us  a  practical  faith  better  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  success  of  others  in 
like  situations  ?  To  hear  the  statement  of 
a  settler  of  twenty-three  years'  experience 
that,  since  he  commenced  to  summer  fal- 
low his  land — seven  years  ago — his  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  has  been  27^  bushels 
is  certainly  an  inspiration  to  at  least  ex- 
periment along  the  lines  of  the  man's 
success. 

If  Moses,  3,500  years  ago,  preached 
a  seven-year  system  of  summer  fal- 
low, why  may  not  the  church  take  a 
similar  lead1  in  the  matter  of  the  farming 
of  to-day?  Christ  Himself  when  on  earth 
was  willing  to  busy  Himself  with  the 
material  needs  of  those  around  Him.  He 
furnished  wine  to  increase  the  enjoyment 
of  the  guests  at  the  wedding-feast,  He 
healed  the  sick  and  taught  the  care  of  the 
hungry  and  the  naked  as  a  cardinal  feature 
in  His  idea  of  religion,  and  why  may  not 
the  church  be  as  practical  to-day  in  caring 
for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
needs  of  mankind?  The  true  place  of  the 
frontier  church  is  to  take  the  lead  in  what- 
ever is  best  for  this  world's  needs  and 
those  of  the  world  to  come. 


Little  Sermons 

If  you  live  grandly  and  happily  when 
the  days  are  sunny,  the  hours  which  are 
rainy  will  have  no  dread  for  you. 

The  man  who  talks  his  life-work  down 
is  digging  the  foundation  from  under  his 
prospects  for  success. 

Plan  as  if  you  expected  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years.  If  there  is  anything  that  will 
knock  the  props  out  from  under  the  best 
living,  it  is  to  think  you  are  at  the  end  of 
your  rope — nothing  left,  except  a  few 
days  more  of  waiting  and  watching  for 
trouble.  E.  L.  Vincent. 
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Where  the  Well  Dressed  Women,  Who 
Wish  to  Save  Money,  Come  From 

At  your  disposal  madam,  in  this  book,  is 
the  pick  of  the  new  spring  clothing.  These 
suits,  dresses  and  waists  are  the  same 
pleasing  designs  and  fabrics  shown  in  all  the 
first  class  fashion  magazines  and  displayed 
in  the  most  exclusive  stores.  But  here  is  the 
difference— our  prices  are  20  to  50  per  cent 
below  what  others  charge.  This  is  because 
we  sell  direct  to  you  without  your  having  to 
pay  unnecessary  profits  to  agents  and  dealers. 

Undergarments,  hats,  shoes,  gloves,  parasols, 
dry  goods — a  full  line  of  new,  attractive,  ser- 
viceable dress  accessories  —  are  also  shown  in 
this  book  at  worth  while  money  saving  prices. 
Your  spring  and  summer  outfit,  if  you  buy  it 
from  this  book,  will  be  prettier,  more  complete, 
than  ever.  Besides,  think  of  the  money  you'll 
save. 

Put  your  name  and  address  on  these  two  lines. 
Cut  this  coupon  and  send  it  by  the  next  mail  if  possi- 
ble. We  will  send  you  your  copy  of  this  money  sav- 
ing buying  guide  at  once.  

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge  19th  and  Campbell  Sts, 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

NAME  


P.  0.. 


STATE. 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  D 0>  T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days, 
nfl  NOT  RIIY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
UU  111!  I  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

nur  PCUT  is  aU  il  wiU  cost  you  *° 

UrlEL  liLli  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing1 will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valnable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait*  write  it  now. 
TIKES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels*  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co., Dept.  K-83, Chicago 

AGENTS!  big  profits 

The  only  strop- 
per  that  strops 
any  razor 
diagonally 

Guaranteed 
For  Life 


Brandt's  patented  Automatic  Ra- 
zor   Stropper.     Automatically  puts 
&  perfect  edge  on  aoy  razor,  OLD  style 
or  SAFETY.  Big  seller.  Every  man   wants  one. 
Write    quick    for    terms,    prices    and  territory. 
D.  F.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co.,  42  Hudson  St.,  N.  T. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Exclusive  territory. 
Good  chance  to  build 
np  permanent  business.  Mail  us  $10  for  36-pound  Feather  Bed 
and  receive,  without  cost,  6-pound  pair  pillows.  Freight  on  all 
prepaid.  New  feathers.  Best  ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TURNER  &  CORNWELL,  Feather  Dealers,  Dept.  109.  Charlotte, 
K.  C.    Our  reference:    Commercial  National  Bank. 

How  to  Entertain  ?KkjSk£ 

and  Riddles,  73  Toasts,  e7  Parlor  Tricks.  8 
Fortune-telling  Secrets,  52  Money-Making 
Secrets,  22  Funny  Readings.     All  10c  Postpaid. 
J.  C.  Dorn,  709  So.  Dearborn  St., Dept.  72,  Chicago,  111. 


n  C  POSTCARDS 

J  f  Lovely  Assortment,  Colored 
.fag  Gold,  Silver,  Embossed,  etc. 

Send  Coin.  AET  NOVELTY  OO.Dept.  10.,Belleville,rLL. 


10c 


PA  T  C  M  T  6       Send    sketch    or  model 
A  1  £<IN  1  9      for     FREE  SEARCH. 
Books,    Advice,    Searches    and  I7|7|7t7 
Big    List    of   Inventions    Wanted     M7  IV  J_i 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wuhington,  D.  C. 


Patents  that  PROTECT 

For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send 8c  stamps  for 
our  new  128  page  book  of  intense  interest  to  Inventors. 
B-  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  49,    Washington,  D.  C.    Estab.  1869 


APEUTC  $35  TO  $75  A  WEEK  INCOME. 

MUCH  I  V  New  invention.  Scrubs,  takes  up  water. 
No  wringing,  nocloths.  Sells  everywhere— big  profits- 
exclusive  territory.  Write  today.    Special  terms. 
PIRRUNG  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  181,  Chicago.  III. 


Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE  ^    ■  Bome  0utm»f 

BOILERS  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds- 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  fish, 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Small 
size  fits  on  cook  stove  like  an! 
ordinary  kettle.  Factory 
8ize3  have  fire  box,  soldering 
outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Put  up  all  you  need  and 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.    Our  interesting  pamphlet 

"Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business" 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it;  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  $100  each  year  in  grocery 
bills.  Orchardists  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
$500  to  $1000  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 

Agents  Wanted 

We  want  active  agents 
tosell  this  outfit  in  every 
locality.  "Write  for  ocr 
liberal  proposition  to 
agents. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 
&  IRON  WORKS 
630  Spring  St. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Factory  Outfits 


The  Cheerful  Tale  of  Miss 
Peachey  Pie 


By  Aldis  Dunbar 


MOTHER  MAYBLOSSOM  stood  at  the 
big  kitchen-table  rolling  out  pie-crust. 
On  the  corner  of  the  table,  because 
she  was  five  years  old  to-day,  and  was  extra 
good,  sat  Popsy  Mayblossom,  watching  while 
her  mother  put  the  round  piece  of  pastry  over 
the  cut  peaches  in  the  pie-plate  and  clipped 
the  edges  to  make  it  fit.  Those  sweet  yellow 
peaches  were  the  very  first  that  had  ever 
grown  on  Popsy  Mayblossom's  own  little 
peach-tree,  in  the  corner  of  the  garden ;  and 
there  was  to  be  peach  pie  for  somebody's 
birthday  supper. 

Mother  Mayblossom  twisted  some  lovely 
squirls  of  pastry  and  let  Popsy  trim  the  top 
crust  with  them.  Next,  she  crimped  the 
edges  beautifully  all  the  way  around  and 
gave  the  top  crust  four  little  cuts  with  a 
knife.  Popsy  leaned  over  to  see.  "Oh!" 
she  said.  "It  looks  like  a  funny  round  face ! 
The  two  eyes  are  just  peeping  at  me,  and 
there's  a  wee  nose,  and  a  mouth  right  across 
the  pie!    Is  it  going  to  be  somebody?" 

"Of  course  it  is !"  laughed  Mother  May- 
blossom. "It's  going  to  be  Miss  Peachey 
Pie,  come  for  your  birthday  supper."  Then 
she  picked  up  all  the  tiny  bits  of  pastry  that 
were  left  on  the  board,  rolled  them  together, 
twiddled  and  twirled  them,  poked  a  couple 
of  dried  currants  in  one  place  and  a  bit  of 
citron  in  another,  and  there,  all  ready  to  lift 
into  the  pan,  was  a  pie-crust  boy,  with  arms, 
legs,  two  black  beady  eyes  and  a  wide 
mouth  ! 

"Ooh!"  cried  Popsy  Mayblossom.  "Who 
is  he?" 

"That  is  little  Pat  Pastry,  who  works  for 
Miss  Peachey.  He  is  going  into  the  oven, 
first,  to  see  if  it  is  hot  enough  to  bake  her 
nicely."  So  into  the  baking-pan  went  Pat 
Pastry,  and  Mother  Mayblossom  popped  him 
inside  the  oven  door,  and  set  Miss  Peachey 
in  the  ice-box,  to  keep  cool  while  she  was 
waiting  for  her  turn. 

Pretty  soon  Mother  Mayblossom  looked 
into  the  oven  and  nodded  merrily.  "Pat 
says  that  the  oven  is  all  right  for  Miss 
Peachey,"  she  told  Popsy,  "so  in  she  goes,  to 
bake  nice  and  brown." 

"But  her  eyes  are  nearly  tight  shut.  They 
can't  see  how  to  bake,"  said  Popsy. 

"The  oven  takes  care  of  that,"  Mother 
Mayblossom  told  her.  "Wait,  and  you  will  see 
how  well  he  knows  how."  So  Popsy  jumped 
down  from  the  kitchen  table,  brought  her 
own  small  chair  and  Thistletop,  the  gray 
Teddy-bear,  and  sat  down  beside  the  oven 
door  to  wait,  while  Pat  Pastry  stood  up 
against  a  pan,  on  the  kitchen  table,  to  get  cool. 

After  a  good  while  there  came  a  jolly 
sound  of  sizzling,  inside  the  oven.  Mother 
Mayblossom  ran  quickly  to  open  it,  while 
Popsy  and  Thistletop  danced  around,  and 
the  kitchen  smelled  like  making  taffy  when 
a  drop  falls  on  the  stove. 

Mother  lifted  out  Miss  Peachey  Pie,  and 
set  her  carefully  on  the  windowsill.  Popsy 
reached  up  on  tippy-toe  to  look.  "Dear  Miss 
Peachey  Pie!"  she  said.  "I'm  so  glad  you 
are  done  !  And  little  Pat  Pastry,  too  !  Ooh  ! 
Mother  Mayblossom,  look !  Those  little 
squirls  of  pie-crust  I  put  on  are  just  like 
wee  bits  of  hands  and  curled  up  feet  for 
Miss  Peachey  !  And  her  eyes  are  waked  up, 
and  her  mouth  is  'most  laughing,  just  like 
Pat  Pastry's  !  They  must  like  to  be  for  my 
birthday  supper !" 

That  big  oven  was  a  master  one  at  baking  ! 
Miss  Peachey's  eyes  were  truly  wide  open, 
and  her  mouth  turned  up  at  the  corners  and 
smiled  the  sweetest  of  peach-syrupy  smiles  at 
Popsy,  who  trotted  back  and  forth,  putting 
things  away  for  Mother  Mayblossom  until 
the  sunny  kitchen  was  all  tidy  as  a  row  of 
new  pins.  A  girl  five  years  old  is  big 
enough  to  help  Mother  in  ever  so  many 
lovely  ways. 


That  done,  it  was  high  time  for  Popsy  and 
Thistletop  to  take  their  nap  in  the  hammock 
on  the  side  porch.  Popsy  forgot  to  latch 
the  door.  Thistletop  tried  to  tell  her,  but 
Popsy  was  too  sleepy  to  understand,  and 
only  tucked  her  curly  head  into  the  pillow. 
Nobody  was  left  in  the  kitchen  but  Miss 
Peachey  Pie  and  her  man  of  work. 

For  a  few  minutes  it  was  very  quiet ;  then 
a  sweet  little  peach-syrupy  voice  whispered : 
"Pat!  Pat  Pastry!  Are  you  there?  Come 
and  help  me  down  !" 

"Yessum,  Miss  Peachey !"  said  Pat  Pastry, 
running  along-  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
sliding  down  the  leg  to  the  floor,  where  he 
stared  around  with  his  black  currant  eyes 
until  he  saw  the  cord  of  the  window-shade, 
•hanging  past  the  sill  to  the  floor.  Up  he 
climbed,  and  held  out  his  pie-crust  hand  to 
Miss  Peachey,  who  caught  hold  of  it,  waved 
her  little  feet  wildly  for  a  minute,  then 
stood  up  and  gave  herself  a  hard  shake,  to 
get  loose  from  the  pan.  It  was  not  easy,  for 
some  of  the  syrup  had  bubbled  over  and  had 
stuck  it  fast  to  her  under  crust ;  but  at  last 
the  pan  fell  away,  and  Miss  Peachey  took  a 
long,  happy  breath. 

"It  was  far  too  heavy  to  wear,  on  such  a 
warm  day,"  she  said  to  Pat  Pastry;  "at 
least,  when  one  is  going  out  to  see  the  world, 
as  I  mean  to  do  before  I  appear  at  Popsy 
Mayblossom's  birthday  supper  party.  Of 
course,  I  shall  come  back  in  time,  for  she 
couldn't  have  it  without  me :  but  first  I  do 
want  to  see  the  world  !  It  must  be  wonder- 
ful!" 

"Yessum,  Miss  Peachey !"  said  Pat  Pastry, 
sliding  down  the  curtain-cord  and  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  it  to  catch  her.  But  Miss 
Peachey  came  down  very  lightly,  patted 
down  her  crimped  edges  tidily,  smiled  at 
herself  in  Popsy's  tin  tray  and  led  the  way 
to  the  porch  door,  Pat  Pastry  closed  behind 
her. 

"I  looked  out  the  window,"  whispered 
Miss  Peachey,  as  she  gave  the  door  a  gentle 
push,  "and  our  dear  little  Popsy  is  quite 
asleep.  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that  gray 
bear.  Unless  he  sleeps  with  his  eyes  open, 
I'm  afraid — the  least  bit  afraid — that  he  is 
quite  wide  awake !" 

"Yessum,  Miss  Peachey!"  said  Pat  Pastry 
— and  "I  am !"  remarked  the  Teddy-bear, 
who  had  been  watching  that  door!  He  let 
himself  tumble  out  of  the  hammock  with  a 
bump  so  light  that  Popsy  never  heard  him, 
but  went  on  sleeping  soundly.  "Where  are 
you  two  going?"  said  Thistletop,  the  Teddy- 
bear,  barring  the  way.  "You  belong  to 
Popsy  Mayblossom's  birthday.  She's  dream- 
ing about  you  now !  She  thinks  you  are 
going  to  run  away  from  her  birthday  supper 
on  your  two  pie-crust  feet,  but  I  sha'n't  let 
you!"  He  scowled  mightily  at  the  pair,  and 
Pat  Pastry  shook,  as  he  hid  around  the  edge 
of  the  door.  But  Miss  Peachey  made  a  low 
courtesy  to  Thistletop  and  smiled  some  drops 
of  syrup  at  him,  which  was  untidy,  but 
very  charming.  He  really  had  to  smile 
back  at  her.    She  was  so  very  sweet. 

"How  tall  and  strong  you  are!"  said 
Miss  Peachey  Pie,  looking  up  at  him 
with  big,  admiring  eyes.  "Now,  if  you 
would  only  come  with  us  to  see  the  world, 
I  should  not  be  afraid  of  anything !  I  do 
so  want  to  see  it  before  I  go  to  Popsy's 
birthday  supper !" 

Thistletop  looked  at  the  hammock. 
Popsy  was  very  fast  asleep.  "We-ell," 
said  he,  gruffly,  "perhaps  I'd  better  go 
along  and  show  you  around  it.  The 
world  is  a  pretty  big  place,"  he  went  on, 
as  he  showed  Miss  Peachey  where  to 
slide  down  the  steps  without  breaking 
herself.  "There's  a  fence  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  a  road,  with  a  barberry  hedge  and 
a  gate,  out  front,"  he  waved  his  paw. 
"Once  I  got  caught  in  that  gate,"  he  told 
her,  "and  I  nearly  smashed  it,  getting 
myself  out.  Woof !  But  that  was  noth- 
ing!" he  added  in  some  haste,  seeing  two 
tears  of  syrup  show  in  Miss  Peachey's 
wide-open  eyes.  "It  hardly  hurt  at  all. 
Teddy-bears  don't  mind  little  things  like 
that  I" 

"It's  wonderful  to  be  so  brave!"  sighed 
Miss  Peachey.    "Isn't  it,  Pat?" 

"Yessum,  Miss  Peachey!"  said  Pat 
Pastry. 


"And  what  is  the  end  of  the  world  over 
there  ?"  whispered  Miss  Peachey,  sweetly. 

"Oh,  you'd  not  care  to  bother  going  that 
way  I"  said  the  gray  Teddy-bear,  in  a  hurry. 
"That's  only  the  barn-yard.  It's  full  of — of 
chickens.  Big  ones  and  babies.  The  littlest 
ones  are  yellow  and  soft  and  fluffy,  which 
makes  them  very  nice  to  look  at,"  he  looked 
down  at  his  own  gray  fuzz,  "only  they  will 
squeeze  under  the  fence  and  run  after  one 
and  squeak.  The  big  ones — we-ell,  they — 
peck !  Hard  bills  they  have,  too  !  One's 
stuffing  is  never  safe !  And  no  one  can  be 
sure  just  when  they've  stopped  being  little 
and  soft  and  will  start  to  peck  at  one ! 
Let's  go  and  see  the  front  gate!" 

He  marched  off  without  looking  back,  for 
a  moment. 

"Pat !"  whispered  Miss  Peachey,  with  a 
gurgly,  syrupy  laugh,  "I  must  meet  those 
darling  fluffy  yellow  chickens.  See  them 
over  there  ?  It's  only  a  step.  You  run  after 
Mr.  Thistletop  and  keep  him  from  looking." 

"Y- Yessum,  Miss  Peachey !"  faltered  Pat, 
but  he  stood  quite  still.  If  his  mistress  was 
going  to  risk  being  pecked  (Pat  gave  a 
shiver!),  it  was  his  duty  to  be  at  her  side. 
But  she  was  already  near  the  clucking  crowd 
when  Thistletop  suddenly  turned  and  saw 
the  danger  she  was  in  He  gave  a  loud 
"Woof!"  and  ran  straight  at  the  chickens. 

"Were  those  the  big  ones?"  gasped  Miss 
Peachey,  as  she  shuddered  becomingly. 

"Well,  rather  !  Woof  !"  growled  Thistle- 
top. "In  another  minute  you'd  have  been 
their  birthday  supper  !"  He  pulled  a  spray 
of  chickweed  and  fanned  her  as  she  leaned 
against  him. 

"I — I  guess  we've  seen  enough  of  the 
world,"  said  Miss  Peachey  Pie. 

"Y-Yessum,  Miss  Peachey !"  agreed  Pat 
Pastry.  And  that  was  all  that  either  of 
them  said,  as  Thistletop  showed  them  the 
way  back  to  the  porch-steps,  boosted  them 
up,  one  at  a  time,  and  held  the  door  open 
for  Miss  Peachey  to  enter  the  kitchen.  He 
watched  her  slowly  toiling  up  the  curtain- 
cord,  with  Pat  Pastry  after  her,  and  tried  to 
think  cheerful  thoughts  about  syrupy  smiles. 

"I'll  surely  see  you  again  at  the  supper," 
he  called,  as  the  lady  settled  back  into  her 
pan  and  waved  a  small  pie-crust  band  to  him. 

"So  glad  to  have  known  you!"  she  said. 
"Wasn't  the  world  wonderful,  Pat?" 

"Yessum,  Miss  Peachey !"  he  said,  glad 
that  he  was  leaning  back  against  the  wall. 

It  was  a  lively  birthday  supper !  Thistle- 
top saw  it  from  Popsy  Mayblossom's  lap. 
Pat  Pastry  had  not  stayed  for  it.  Popsy  had 
been  too  hungry.  But  Miss  Peachey  sat  in 
the  place  of  honor,  smiling  at  everybody. 
Popsy  had  the  first  piece  of  her,  and  Miss 
Peachey  smiled  with  more  syrup  than  ever. 

At  last  she  had  smiled  herself  away  until 
all  that  was  left  of  her  was  a  little  pool  of 
syrup  in  the  pie-plate — and  that 'was  the 
happy  end  of  Miss  Peachey  Pie  ! 
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A  Difference  of  Opinion 

A friend  once  asked  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon 
for  information  as  to  the  prospects  of 
a  politician  who  was  at  that  time  generally 
thought  to  be  "on  the  ragged  edge." 

"He  seems  to  think  he's  getting  on  all 
right,"  said  Uncle  Joe,  "but  others  enter- 
tain a  decidedly  different  opinion.  His 
situation  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the 
old  lady  up  in  Maine.  When  she  was 
asked  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  hus- 
band, the  dame  replied : 

"'If  the  ice  is  as  thick  as  Henry  thinks 
it  is,  he  is  skating;  if  it  is  as  thin  as  I 
think  it  is,  he  is  swimming.'  " — Lip  pitt- 
ed it's. 


Making  Sure  of  It 

Drown  had  just  received  a  telegram  say- 
ing :     "Your  mother-in-law  is  dead. 
Shall  we  bury  or  cremate  her?" 

"Take  no  chances,"  was  the  reply;  "do 
both." — Lippincott's. 


Love  Lyrics  of  a  Cowboy 

By  Robert  V.  Carr 

LOCO 

TJ77e've  been  engaged  jes'  two  days  now, 
"  An'  it's  a  fact  I  don't  know  how 
It  happened ;  seems  I'm  in  a  trance, 
Jes'  shut  both  eyes  an'  took  a  chance, 
An'  she  said,  "Yes."    Say,  on  the  square, 
Am  I  alive?    Please  tell  me  where 
I  gits  my  mail  an'  what's  my  name, 
An'  if  I'm  loco,  who's  to  blame? 
I'll  welcome  infermation  that 
Will  let  me  know  jes'  where  I'm  at. 

PAW 

Her  paw  he  siz  to  me :   "My  boy, 
You've  won  her  an'  I  wish  you  joy; 
An'  now  to  practical  affairs, 
You  gits  a  bunch  from  me  on  shares. 
The  rest  you  know  'bout  how  to  do, 
An'  it's  a  cinch  that  you'll  pull  thro'. 
Her  maw  an'  me  got  married  when 
I  hain't  enough  to  feed  a  hen." 
An'  then  he  mutters  queer  an'  sad : 
"My  baby's  done  gone  quit  her  dad." 

JUNE 

I  wonder  why  a  girl  likes  June 
Fer  weddin'  days?   It  hain't  so  soon 
As  May  or  April,  which  to  me 
Be  jes'  as  good  or  better.   Gee ! 
I  wish  she'd  make  it  right  away 
Instead  o'  June.   Why  not  to-day? 
Aw,  shucks !    A  woman's  got  to  sew 
An'  fuss  an'  fix !    I'd  like  to  go 
An'  see  a  J.  P.  on  the  whiz — 
But  she  sez  June,  an'  June  it  is. 

PUZZLED 

She's  diff'rent  than  she  used  to  be, 

She  looks  so  sort  o'  sad  at  me ; 

An'  her  maw  cries  as  if  I  would 

Go  take  her  girl  away  fer  good. 

It  seems  these  wimmin folks  are  queer: 

When  they  is  glad,  they  springs  a  tear; 

When  they  is  sad,  they  starts  a  smile; 

Jes'  plum  contrary  all  the  while. 

Say,  kindly  beat  it  thro'  my  head, 

Why  all  these  weeps  when  'bout  to  wed? 

RESPONSIBILITY 

I  figgers  it's  no  snap  to  do 
The  right  thing  by  a  wife  clear  thro' ; 
To  build  a  home  an'  smooth  the  trail 
Fer  her,  an'  never,  never  fail 
To  see  she  gits  the  lightest  pack, 
An'  never  give  Love's  rope  the  slack. 
To  treat  her  fair  an'  treat  her  square, 
An'  thank  your  stars  that  she  is  there — 
When  all  your  hard,  rough  work  is  thro' — 
Down  at  the  gate  to  welcome  you. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

Bud  Hampton  sez  to  me  to-day, 
"Old  boy,  I've  often  spoke  in  play, 
An'  joshed  you  'bout  the  girl,  but  now 
I  begs  your  pardon,  an'  allow 
I  envies  you  an'  wishes  all 
The  good  things  in  the  world  to  fall 
Across  your  trail."    An'  there  I  stand 
An'  gulp — an'  then  they  shakes  my  hand — 
The  outfit  does.    "Good  luck !"  they  cries. 
Aw,  what's  the  matter  with  my  eyes? 
Twice-a-month  Popular  Magazine. 


Griggs — "So  Smart  is  going  to  marry 
his  divorced  wife?" 

Briggs — -"Yes,  the  mercenary  cuss  is 
after  the  alimony  he  pays  her." — New 
York  Times. 


First  Amateur— "You  spoiled  the  whole 
show,  Maud." 

Second  Amateur — "How?  I  thought  I 
did  well." 

First  Amateur— "You  did,  eh?  What 
induced  you  to  speak  my  lines  in  the  third 
act?" 

Second  Amateur — "I'd  forgotten  my 
own.    I  had  to  say  something." — Bazar. 


THE    GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 
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FEEL,  Miss  West,  as 
though  I  had  found  a 
magic  wishing-ring,  or 
something  of  the  kind!  So 
many  wonderful  things  do 
happen  in  the  Club,  and  it  seems  just  like 
Christmas  all  the  time,"  wrote  one  of  our 
Gift  Club  girls  a  few  days  ago. 

Like  Christmas !  I  should  say  it  must 
seem  like  Christmas  to  our  Club  girls 
when  they  receive  package  after  package 
from  the  Club !  And  as  for  a  magic 
wishing-ring,  indeed  our  girls  have  found 
it — or  something  that  is  just  as  good.  For 
all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  want  a  thing 
keenly  enough  and  they  get  it !  How  ? 
Oh,  that's  one  of  the  delightful  secrets  of 
the  Club.  I  can't  tell  you  until  you  are 
a  member. 

I've  just  returned  from  a  shopping  tour 
for  the  Club,  and  I've  had  the  jolliest 
time !  I  do  wish  that  you  could  see  the 
lovely  things  that  I've  been  buying  for 
Dur  Gift  Club  girls — beautiful  rings  and 
pins,  bracelets  and  necklaces,  table-silver, 
dainty  china,  exquisite  silver  toilet  and 
manicure  sets, 
pretty  jabots  and 
lace  coat-sets, 

and,  oh,  a  hun-  ' 
d  r  e  d  and  one 
things,  besides.  I 
had  them  all  sent 
to  our  office  in 
Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  here  they 
are,  stowed  care- 
fully away  in  our 
Gift  Cupboard. 
They  won't  be 
there  long, 
though.  Just  as 
soon  as  our  girls 
find  out  what 
treasures  I  am 
holding  they'll  all 
try  their  level 
best  to  claim 
them. 

And  what  par- 
ticular plum  in 
our  Gift  Club 
pudding  would 
you  like  to  have? 
Do  you  want  a 
nice  new  white 
linen  waist  with 
a  jabot  and  belt 
to  go  with  it,  or 
would  you  rather 
have  a  dainty  bit 

0  f  jewelry  o  r 
something  for 
your  home? 
Whatever  it  is, 
you  may  be  sure 
of  finding  it  in 
our  Cupboard. 

Our  Club  mem- 
bership list  is 
well  up  in  the 
thousands,  and 
we  are  welcom- 
ing new  members 

every  day.  They  come  trooping  in  from 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south — all 
eager  to  learn  the  Club's  wonderful  secret 
that  will  help  them  earn  these  splendid 
gifts  for  themselves  and  their  friends  and 
families.  There  is  a  place  in  the  Club 
for  all  our  farm  people — that  is,  for  the 
mothers  and  daughters.  We  do  not  admit 
any  men  !  This  Club  is  purely  a  feminine 
affair !  Men  may  laugh  and  say  that  girls 
do  not  know  how  to  conduct  an  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  but  we've  been  showing 
them  for  the  past  six  months  that  we  do 
know  how  to  run  a  Club  and  run  it  well. 
Perhaps  if  these  same  men  could  read  the 
big  budget  of  letters  on  my  desk  from 
Club  girls  who  have  received  beautiful 
gifts  without  spending  a  penny  for  them, 
they'd  realize  that  we  do  not  need  any 
help  in  managing  our  affairs. 

Speaking  of  that  budget  of  letters, 
there  are  a  few  that  I  simply  must  show 
you.  They  are  so  full  of  spirit  and 
enthusiasm. 

Dear  Miss  West  : 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  that 
lovely  little  gilt  clock  which  you  sent  me. 

1  hadn't  any  idea  that  it  would  be  so  lovely. 
In  fact,  when  I  tried  for  it,  Mother  told 
me  that  I  would  be  disappointed  most  likely 
But  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life  as 
I  was  when  I  opened  the  package.  I 
wouldn't  miss  being  a  member  of  The  Gift 
Club  for  anything  in  the  world  ! 

J.  N.,  Delaware. 

Miss  J.  N.  is  going  to  be  still  more 
pleasantly  surprised  when  she  receives  the 


Secretary 


silver  toilet-set  that  I'm  send- 
ing off  to  her  to-day.  It's  just 
beautiful.  Our  girls  try  harder 
to  get  this  artistic  and  at- 
tractive toilet-set  than  any 
other  one  thing  in  our  Gift  Cupboard. 

And  here's  a  letter  from  Mrs.  PL  L. 
of  Indiana,  who  only  a  few  months  ago 
was  wondering  if  there  was  "anything  in 
it."  Just  a  minute,  and  I'll  get  two  of 
her  letters,  the  first  and  last,  and  show 
you  an  example  of  a  skeptical  reader  of 
these  notes  of  mine  who  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  most  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Club.   Here  they  are  : 

Dear  Miss  West: 

First  of  all,  it's  only  fair  to  tell  you  that 
I  don't  really  believe  a  thing  that  you  say 
in  Farm  and  Fireside.  It  is  almost  too 
much  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  you  give 
away  such  handsome  things  as  china  din- 
ner-sets, lace  curtains,  table-cloths,  gold 
rings  and  all  the  other  things  that  you've 
spoken  of.  You  see,  I'm  a  doubter,  but  still 
you  have  aroused  my  curiosity  and  I'd  like 
to  know  the  secret,  whatever  it  is.  Don't 

expect  me  to  join 
the  Club,  though, 
for  I  probably 
shall  not  care  to. 


Now  I  knew 
just  as  well  as 
anything  in  the 
world  that  Mrs. 
K.  L.  would  join 
the  Club  within 
a  few  days  after 
she  received  my 
reply  to  her  let- 
ter, and  so  I  was 
not  at  all  sur- 
prised when  she 
wrote  me  that 
she  was  delighted 
with  all  our  plans 
and  wanted  to  be 
a  member  right 
away !  And  here 
is  her  last  letter : 


Dear  Jean  West  : 
Did  I  ever  say 
that  I  doubted  the 
Club?  Well,  I 
take  it  all  back  a 
thousand  times. 
The  Gift  Club  is 
the  finest  thing  in 
the  world  for  us 
farm  women,  and 
I  wish  I  could  tell 
everybody  about 
it.  I've  been  talk- 
ing so  much  about 
The  Gift  Club  that 
all  the  girls  in  our 
neighborhood  are 
going  to  join  and 
get  some  of  the 
lovely  things,  too. 
That  vacuum 
cleaner  came  yes- 
terday, and  I  can't 
tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with 
it.  It's  ever  so 
much  nicer  than  I 
expected,  and  it 
will  be  a  fine  help  in  my  spring  cleaning. 
I'm  rather  late  with  my  cleaning  this  year, 
but  I  kept  putting  it  off,  hoping  that  I  could 
buy  a  vacuum  cleaner.  I  never  thought  I'd 
get  one  without  paying  a  penny  for  it ! 
Thank  you  again  !  I'm  a  "rooter"  for  the 
Club  now  ! 

And  so  you  will  be  a  "rooter"  when 
you  are  initiated  into  all  our  mysteries ! 
There's  room  for  just  one  more  letter, 
and  here  it  is : 

Dear  Secretary  Jean  : 

Oh,  I'm  so  happy,  and  I  just  love  you  and 
the  Club.  That  darling  silver  comb,  brush 
and  mirror  just  came,  and  I've  spent  half 
the  morning  looking  at  it.  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  how  lovely  it  was  so  that  I  could 
have  had  it  before?  For  I  would  have 
worked  with  might  and  main  to  get  it.  Is 
the  manicure-set  as  nice?  If  it  is,  I  w.ant  it 
the  very  next  thing!       Minnie  J.,  Ohio. 

And  now  that  you've  seen  the  interest 
our  girls  take  in  The  Gift  Club,  don't  you 
feel  that  you'd  like  to  know  more  about 
it?  It  will  not  commit  you  to  a  single 
thing  to  write  me,  and  if  you  are  inter- 
ested— as,  of  course,  you  will  be, — you 
can  join  the  Club  whenever  you  like. 
There  are  no  dues.  A  line  on  a  postal  will 
bring  a  prompt  reply. 

Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  silver  comb,  brush  and  mirror  just  came,  and 
I've  spent  half  the  morning  looking  at  them'  " 


Modesty  vs.  Vanity 

A  little  hen  of  modest  mien, 

And  not  a  whit  too  fat, 
Just  went,  without  a  bit  of  fuss, 
And  laid  an  egg  like  that : 
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And  when  she'd  laid  that  good-sized  egg, 

Just  like  a  modest  bird, 
She  went  and  picked  her  living  up, 

Without  a  single  word. 
Another  hen,  much  larger,  too, 

Who  strutted  and  looked  wise, 
Just  fussed  about  before  she  laid 

A  dinky  egg  this  size : 


And  when  she'd  laid  this  little  egg, 

She  had  to  have  her  say, 
So  she  went  out  and  cackled,  cackled, 

Cackled  half  the  day. 

— Yonkers  Statesman. 


Flim — "Gee,  that's  a  loud  suit  you  have 
on !" 

Flam— "Yes;  it's  crash."—  Yale  Record. 


Chaffing  Cholly 

Cthel — "Maud  was  talking  about  you 
■'-'before  you  came  in.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose she  said?" 

Cholly — "Really,  I  haven't  an  idea." 

Ethel — "Good  guess.  That's  just  what 
she  did  say." — Boston  Transcript. 


"What  you  see  in  that  creature  to 
admire  I  can't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Dubbleigh. 
"Why,  she's  all  made  up.  Her  hair,  her 
figure,  her  complexion — every  bit  of  her 
is  artificial."  "Well,  what  of  it?"  retorted 
Dubbleigh.  "If  the  world  admires  self- 
made  men,  why  shouldn't  iNadmire  a  self- 
made  woman?" — Harper's  Weekly. 


"What  did  my  ma  say  to  you  when  you 
came  in?"  inquired  Johnny  of  his  friend, 
who  had  come  to  tea.  "She  said  she  was 
very  pleased  to  see  me."  "I'm  glad,"  said 
Johnny  in  a  relieved  tone.  "  'Cos  she  said 
this  morning  she  hoped  you  wouldn't 
come." — Stray  Stories. 


Young  Bachelor — "I  often  wonder  if 
I  am  making  enough  money  to  get  mar- 
ried on." 

Old  Benedict — "Well,  I  don't  know 
how  much  you're  making;  but  you  ain't!" 
—Puck. 

"Who  gave  ye  th'  black  eye,  Jim?" 
"Nobody  give  it  t'  me.  I  had  t'  fight  fer 
it."— Life.   

Artist — "This  is  my  painting,  'Youth 
in  the  Melon-Patch.' " 

Critic — "But  where  are  the  melons?" 

Artist — "What  a  foolish  question  !"— 
Toledo  Blade.   

"What  do  you  think  of  our  patient?" 
asked  one  alienist.  "Wholly  irrespon- 
sible," replied  the  other.  "Mentally  or  in 
money  matters?" — Washington  Star. 


"Sir,"  said  the  haughty  American  to  his 
adhesive  tailor,  "I  object  to  this  boorish 
dunning.  I  would  have  you  know  that  my 
great-great-grandfather  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers."  "And  yet,"  sighed  the 
anxious  tradesman,  "there  are  people  who 
believe  in  heredity." — Tit-Bits. 


Maude — "We  had  private  theatricals 
last  evening.  They  went  off  first-rate, 
only  the  folks  would  laugh  in  the  wrong 
place." 

Uncle  Henry — "There  is  no  such  thing, 
Maude,  as  laughing  in  the  wrong  place  in 
private  theatricals." — Boston  Transcript. 


His  Request 

A  millionaire  lay  dying.  He  summoned 
•**his  lawyer.  "Mr.  Tape,"  said  he  feebly, 
"draw  my  will  and  make  it  brief.  I  want 
my  money  so  left  that  not  one  penny  of 
it  shall  ever  leave  this  country.  How 
shall  I  manage  that?" 

"Easily  enough,"  answered  the  lawyer. 
"Leave  it  all  to  foreign  missions  !" — Fun. 


How  It  Worked  Out 

"T  understand  she  married  her  husband 

*  to  reform  him." 

"And  she  succeeded?" 

"Yes ;  but  after  she  had  him  reformed 
she  wanted  something  to  occupy  her  mind, 
so  she  became  a  suffragette." 

"Well?" 

"And  that  drove  him  to  drink  again." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
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The 
Housekeeping 


By  Mary  Hamilton  Talbott 


UGH,"  said  Betty  McLean  to  her  husband 
one  morning,  "this  servantless  question  has 
to  be  solved  some  way.  I  simply  cannot 
go  on  as  I  have  been  doing  since  we  had 
to  dispense  with  Chloe.  It  seems  as  if  I 
have  used  up  my  last  ounce  of  energy,  and 
you  don't  know,  you  can't  know,  how  tired  I  am  of 
housework !  It  is  all  very  well  for  Margaret  to  talk 
of  how  she  manages  without  a  servant,  for  she  has 
electricity  for  her  handmaiden,  but  as  there  is  none 
within  goodness  knows  how  man}'  miles  of  here,  what 
on  earth  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"I'll  tell  you  the  first  thing  we'll  do,  Betty,"  replied 
her  husband.  "You  shall  go  to  your  mother's  for  a 
couple  of  weeks'  rest,  and  when  you  come  back,  we'll 
look  this  question  squarely  in  the  face." 

Betty  went.  At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  her  husband 
met  her  at  the  station,  and  as  they  drove  past  the  green 
fields,  she  felt  how  good  it  was  to  be  at  home  again. 
But,  oh !  the  housework  and  its  everlasting  trials.  -  As 
she  entered  the  house,  the  children  rushed  down-stairs 
to  meet  her,  but  she  had  little  time  to  talk,  as  it  was 
the  breakfast-hour,,  and  the  youngsters  must  not  be  late 
for  school.  As  she  took  off  her  hat  and  entered  the 
dining-room  to  proceed  to  the  kitchen,  her  husband 
pushed  her  gently  into  a  chair  and  said  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way: 

"I  guess  3'ou  are  hungry.  Will  you  have  some  break- 
fast now?" 

"Why,  yes ;  but  it  has  to  be  gotten  first." 
"Wait  a  minute."  He  struck  a  match  and  quickly 
turned  the  valves  of  two  small  stoves,  no  larger  than 
chafing-dishes,  which  stood  on  shining  nickeled  trays  on 
the  breakfast-table.  On  one  was  a  coffee-percolator, 
which  made  the  coffee  in  nine  minutes,  and  on  the  other 
was  a  toaster  on  which  ten  slices  of  toast  were  ready, 
hot  and  crisp  in  seven  minutes,  with  no  scorching  of 
face  or  toast,  no  smoke,  no  soot  and  no  getting  cold 
before  being  served.  On  the  other  burner  Hugh  soon 
had  an  omelet  ready. 

"But,"  said  Betty,  "there  is  no  smell,  it's  not  kerosene 
or  gasolene;  what  is  it?" 

"It's  the  new  industrial  fuel,  denatured  alcohol," 
replied  her  husband,  "and,  my  dear,  not  only  has  it  no 
smell,  smoke  or  dust,  but  it  costs  less  than  one  cent  to 
cook  your  breakfast.  It  is  simply  great,  the  flame  can  be 
CO"*- oiled  precisely  as  the  gas  your  city  neighbor  uses." 

"Oh,  what  a  dear  you  are,  and  to  think  I  won't  have 
to  hurry  down-stairs  in  the  mornings  to  start  the  fire 

and  get  things  going  for 
breakfast.  But,  of  course, 
the  dinner  will  have  to 
be  cooked  on  the  coal- 
stove,  for  a  whole  dinner 
could  not  be  cooked  on 
that."  The  "that"  was  a 
bit  provoking. 

Hugh  rose  suddenly 
from  the  table,  and  pick- 
ing up  his  three-pound 
stove,  walked  into  the 
kitchen.  Betty  followed 
uncertainly,  just  in  time 
to  see  him  set  an  enam- 
eled-ware  upright  oven, 
with  a  water  space  be- 
neath, on  the  one  burner, 
and  then  he  opened  the 
door.  On  the  lower  shelf 
was  a  ham ;  a  cabbage 
The  coffee-percolator  and  dish  of  beets  was  on 

The  Plaint  of  a  Dry-Farmer's  Wife 

By  Lina  Curry  McCoy 

YE  OF  irrigated  districts,  living  on  the  verdant  plain, 
Pay  your  tax  without  a  murmur,  never  grumble 
nor  complain; 
Ye  depending  on  your  cisterns,  offer  thanks  for  copious 
rain  ; 

O,  be  grateful,  ye  hill-dwellers,  for  the  streamlet  rush- 
ing by; 

Yes.  be  praiseful,  all  ye  people,  for  the  moisture  from 
the  sky, 

If  you've  never  missed  the  water  when  the  well  went  dry. 

You  who  have  abundant  water  at  a  faucet's  simple  turn, 
You  have  yet  one  phase  of  worry  of  the  pioneer  to  learn, 
For  you've  never  felt  that  haunting  fear,  "what  if  our 

home  should  burn." 
O,  my  hearers,  "bach"  or  matron,  who  have  household 

tasks  to  do, 

Have  you  ever  skimped  the  water  that  your  dishes  were 
put  through?. 

Have  you  ever  done  a  washing  leaving  out  the  "boil" 
and  "blue"? 

O,  you  watermelon-lovers,  stop  a  moment,  just  to  think, 
Would  you  like  to  eat  one  solely  so  'twould  save  you 

one  more  drink 
From  the  bucket  of  water  setting  in  the  kitchen  sink? 
For  that  bucketful  of  water  has  been  carried  half  a  mile, 
Up  a  steep  and  stony  hillside — o'er  a  neighbor's  barb- 
wire  stile, 

And  at  the  zeal  with  which  'tis  guarded  the  uninitiated 
smile. 

Yes,  the  rinsings  from  potatoes  wet  the  pansies  near 
the  door, 

And  the  grimy  suds  from  washtubs  go  to  mop  the 
kitchen  floor, 

And  the  towel  on  the  roller  is  turned  over  o'er  and  o'er. 
O.  take  from  me  delicious  sweets — the  sugar  trust  to 
swell ; 

Of  v,  earing  my  last  season's  hat  you'll  seldom  hear  me  tell ; 
Biu  give  to  me,  please  give  to  me,  A  Never-Failing  Well ! 


the  second  shelf,  and  green  corn,  onions  and  several  cup 
custards  were  on  the  top  shelf.  Betty  opened  her  eyes 
wide  with  astonishment,  but  could  not  help  exclaiming: 

"It's  just  grand,  but  that  custard  will  certainly  taste 
pretty  oniony." 

"Oh,  no,  it  won't,"  replied  Hugh;  "there  is  absolutely 
no  intermingling  of  odors,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  I 
have  been  experimenting.  And  I  guess  you'll  be  glad 
to  know  there  won't  be  any  pots  and  pans  to  wash  up 
after  this  meal,  for  things  are  cooked  in  the  dishes  in 
which  they  are  to  be  served.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
wipe  them  off  and  set  them  on  the  table.  Now  look 
at  this." 

"This"  was  a  fireless  cooker.  "I  call  it  a  conserver 
of  the  heat  of  denatured  alcohol.  Every  night  before 
you  go  to  bed  you  can  heat  to-morrow  morning's  oat- 
meal to  the  boiling-point  in  ten  minutes  on  your  little 
stove,  at  a  cost  of  two  and  one-half  mills,  and  pop  it 


A  whole  dinner  cooked  on  that! 


into  the  fireless  cooker  and  keep  as  cool  as  a  cucumber 
in  summer  throughout  the  whole  performance.  Isn't 
that  a  saver  of  time,  expense  and  good  looks  as  well?" 

As  he  was  talking,  Betty  seized  an  alcohol  iron  which 
was  standing  on  a  near-by  shelf. 

"Yes,  Betty,  when  ironing-day  comes  in  hot  weather, 
you  have  your  electric  handmaiden  beaten  to  a  frazzle, 
for  you  can  do  your  ironing  out  under  the  trees.  You 
can  take  your  iron  to  the  work,  not  your  work  to  the 
iron.  It  costs  only  §3.25.  I  wish  we  had  had  it  last 
summer  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel.  Will  you  ever 
forget  those  crushed  and  crinkled  frocks  and  trousers 
and  what  innumerable  tips  to  the  maids  it  took  to  keep 
us  looking  even  half-way  fresh?  We'll  take  our  little 
iron  along  the  next  time  we  go  away  from  home.  But 
come  on  and  see  your  washing-machine." 

When  Betty  entered  the  laundry,  she  found  a  wash- 
ing-machine which  dispensed  with  the  endless  handling 
of  water,  it  was  put  into  the  machine  cold  and  heated 
to  any  temperature  required  by  the  alcohol  burner  under 
the  steel  tub.  And  she  later  found  it  washed  anything, 
from  the  heaviest  blankets  to  the  .lacy  things  she.  wore 
on  her  neck. 

W  hat  a  pleasant  shock  it  was.  indeed,  when  evening 
came  and  the  lamps  were  lighted,  to  find,  instead  of  the 


The  enameled-ware  upright  oven 


Though  All  the  World's  Akin 

Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson 

Che  rocked  the  cradle  back  and  forth 
^Each  night,  that  cradle  bare, 
And  dreamed  the  child  who  died  at  birth, 
Lay  calmly  sleeping  there. 

While  in  an  orphan's  bed  was  laid 

A  shivering  little  lad 
With  wide  brown  eyes,  who  might  have  made 

That  lonely  mother  glad. 


usual  yellow  kerosene  flame,  a  brilliant  white  light. 
She  was  still  smiling  delightedly  when  her  husband  said : 

"Perhaps  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  neither  your 
lamp,  burner  nor  chimney  require  any  attention  for 
months,  except  the  wiping  off  of  the  dust  with  a  soft 
rag  when  you  sweep  the  room." 

"Well,  of  all  the  work  of  the  house  I  believe  I  disliked 
the  care  of  the  lamps  the  most.  Every  day  the  wicks 
had  to  be  trimmed  and  snuffed,  and  the  soot  scrubbed 
from  inside  the  chimneys,  and  the  burners  had  to  be 
boiled  at  least  once  a  month,  and  then  my  hands !  the 
washing  to  try  and  remove  that  smell  that  'won't  come 
off.'  I  guess  the  servantless  question  is  about  solved  for 
us,  Hugh." 

"Well,  Betty,  I  thought  the  matter  of  the  housework 
all  over  while  you  were  away,  and  I  realized  that  it  was 
making  the  woman  I  love  and  promised  to  shield  and 
protect  somehow  not  just  herself,  there  was  always  a 
tired  droop  to  her  mouth  and  a  weary  look  about  her 
eyes,  so  I  went  to  town  and  investigated  this  new 
domestic  fuel  I  had  read  something  about,  and  then 
ordered  these  'helps  for  housewives,'  and  they  were  not 
so  expensive,  either.  By  the  way,  did  I  tell  you  that  at 
fifty  cents  a  gallon  it  is  cheaper  than  coal  at  six  dollars 
a  ton,  and  one  gallon  is  sufficient  to  cook  thirty-six 
meals  for  two  people  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents  a 
day.  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  will  be  a 
heater  out  next  week.  It  looks  like  a  steam-radiator, 
but  has  a  handle,  and  I  can  take  it  about  for  you;  it 
weighs  too  much  for  you  to  lift  readily  :  forty  pounds. 
Maybe  you  could  do  it,  though,  for  I  guess  you  have 
lifted  the  youngsters  when  the}'  weighed  more  than  that. 
We  won't  have  to  start  up  the  furnace  so  soon  in  the 
fall.    And  you  know  what  that  means." 

A  few  weeks  later  Hugh  McLean,  as  he  woke  from  a 
snooze  on  the  porch,  heard  his  wife's  voice  in  eager 
conversation  with  a  neighbor  at  the  gate,  and  these 
words  floated  back  to  him : 

"Even  the  children  call  me  their  rejuvenated  mother. 
I  have  time  now  to  enter  into  all  their  interests,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  know  them  in  a  way  I  never  did  before. 
Hugh  and  I  have  gone  back  to  our  old  way  of  reading 
aloud  in  the  evening,  and  I'm  seldom  tired  now,  and, 
well — you'll  hardly  believe  it,  but  all  that  dreary  round 
of  housework  is  almost  play  now.  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
rid  of  a  coal-oil  can;  if  I  spill  any  denatured  alcohol, 
it  dries  quickly  and  disappears,  leaving  no  stain  behind. 
But  talking  about  stains,  I  must  tell  you  it  is  perfectly- 
splendid  for  cleaning  purposes,  as  it  is  a  good  solvent  of 
fats,  oils  and  all  kinds  of 
grease.  It  is  especially  fine  for 
cleaning  delicate  fabrics,  such 
as  laces,  silks,  etc.  A  little 
ammonia  added  to  it  helps,  I 
think.*  Do  you  know  that  I 
believe  I  wouldn't  have  a  maid 
now  if  we  could  afford  it. 
Come  over  to  the  house  and  let 
me  show  you  my  new  house- 
keeping way. 

"I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you 
the  principal  reason  I  had  for 
stopping  you.  Tell  the  children 
that  Rob  and  Jean  want  them 
to  come  over  to-night  to  a 
'marshmallow  toast.'  We  tried 
doing  it  last  night  with  tooth- 
picks and  our  alcohol-stove 
toaster ;  they  were  fine,  and  we 
didn't  have  any  burnt  faces 
and   blistered   hands,  either." 


The  clear,  white  lamp- 
light 


Suggestions  for  the  Housekeeper 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 

REGARDING  Work- Tables — Study   to    get  your 
work-tables  and  sinks  just  the  right  height.  They 
will,  of  ccfurse,  differ,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  worker. 

Too  high  a  table  causes  a  constant  strain  upon  the 
arms  and  shoulders.  Too  low  a  one  causes  stooping 
and  a  tired  back. 

Being  a  medium  tall  person,  my  favorite  table  is 
thirty-two  and  one-half  inches  high.  On  this  I  can  roll 
out  pastry  and  do  similar  work  without  stooping,  and 
in  consequence  get  much  less  tired  than  when  my  work 
is  lower  down. 

About  an  inch  lower  is  my  favorite  height  for  an] 
ironing-board. 

A  low  stove  is  wearying  if  it  must  be  used  much  every 
day.  And  a  washing  can  be  done  much  easier  if  a 
higher  bench  than  common  is  -sed  for  the  rubbing  tub. 

The  easiest  way  to  discover  the  exact  height  best 
suited  to  yourself  is  to  place  blocks  of  wood  on  your 
ordinary  table  to  support  a  board  until  you  have  found 
which  is  less  fatiguing. 

Anv  woman  who  neglects  to  rectify  this  matter  is 
extremely  foolish  if  she  values  her  own  health,  for 
many  a  woman  is  nervous  and  unhappy  after  a  day 
in  her  kitchen  without  knowing  the  cause. 

And  the  causes  are,  too  frequently,  the  table,  ironing- 
stand  and  cook-stove  of  her  daily  tasks. 

For  a  Runaway — We  cured  a  runaway  tot  of  that  very 
pernicious  habit — running  away.  Ah  ornate  gilt  medal, 
which  she  greatly  admired,  was  fastened  to  a  ribbon, 
and  when  she  was  allowed  out  of  the  yard,  this  was 
tied  about  her  neck,  to  her  intense  pride  and  satisfaction. 
All  the  neighbors  understood  that  when  she  appeared  at 
their  door  without  the  medal  she  had  come  without  per- 
mission, and  that  she  should  be  immediately  sent  home. 
This  very  inhospitable  treatment  soon  caused  her  to 
prefer  her  own  yard  on  such  occasions,  and  we  were 
saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
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No.  2020 


A  Spring  Costume  Blouse 

A    Lesson    Telling    Just    How    to  Make 

By  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


THE  costume  blouse  matching  in  color 
the  tailored  suit  is  now  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  spring 
wardrobe.  Voile,  eolienne,  marquisette,  or 
crepe  de  chine  are  all  good  materials  to 
use  for  this  attractive  blouse,  with  a  heavy 
deep  cream  or  a  darker  shade  of  ecru  lace 
for  the  collar.  The  color  contrast  ma}'  be 
introduced  in  the  revers  of  satin  and  the 
cuffs  on  the  short  cap  sleeves. 

The  pattern  No.  2020,  Costume  Blouse 
with  Guimpe,  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  for  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust.  The  pat- 
tern envelope  contains  thirteen  pieces. 
Eight  of  these  pieces  belong  to  the  blouse, 
and  are  lettered  as  follows :  The  front  V, 
the  back  T,  the  sailor  collar  M,  the  square 
rever  I,  the  belt  A,  the  girdle  X,  the  cap 
sleeve  Y,  and  the  cuff  J.  The  five  pieces 
for  the  guimpe  are  lettered :  The  front 
E,  the  back  H,  the  collar  L,  the  upper 
sleeve  K,  and  the  under  sleeve  F.  The 
letters  are  perforated  through  each  piece 
of  the  pattern,  in  order  to  identify  it. 

Before  placing  the  pattern  pieces  on  the 
material,  smooth  them  carefully,  removing 
the  wrinkles  from  the  tissue.  In  cutting, 
lay  the  pieces  with  the  edges  marked  by 
triple  crosses  (XXX)  on  a  lengthwise 
fold  of  the  material.  Place  the  other 
parts  of  the  pattern  with  the  line  of  large 
round  perforations  in  each,  lengthwise  of 
the  goods.  Be  sure  to  mark  all  the  per- 
forations, and  cut  out  all  the  little  notches 
before  removing  the  pattern  pieces  from 
the  material. 

To  Make  the  Blouse 

Join  the  pieces  by  corresponding  notches. 
Match  the  lines  of  small  round  perfora- 
tions on  the  shoulders  and  under  the  arms, 
and  baste  along  these  lines. 

Gather  the  blouse  at  the  lower  edge 
between  double  crosses.  Join  the  belt  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  blouse  as  notched. 
Match  the  centers  of  the  blouse  and  belt, 
back  and  front,  and  bring  the  large 
round  perforations  at  the  sides  to  the 
tinder-arm  seams.  Pin  to  position.  Pin 
the  plain  part  under  the  arms,  and  then 
distribute  the  fulness  evenly,  back  and 
front.  Baste  the  belt  securely  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  blouse ;  then  try  it  on. 
If  the  gathers  are  not  adjusted  in  a  be- 
coming manner,  draw  them  closer  to  the 
center,  back  and  front,  leaving  a  plainer 
effect  under  the  arms;  or  else  rearrange 
the  gathers  so  the  blouse  will  be  a  trifle 
full  all  around.  This  should  be  done  to 
suit  the  individual  figure. 

Join  the  cuff  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cap  sleeve.  Gather  the  cap  sleeve  at  upper 
edge  between  double  crosses.  Always 
hold  the  sleeve  toward  you  when  arrang- 
ing it  in  the  arm's-eye.  With 
the  sleeve  in  this  position,  pin 
the  seam  in  the  sleeve  at  the 
notch  in  the  front,  and  bring 
the  notch  in  the  top  of 
sleeve  to  the  shoulder  seam. 


No.  2020 — Costume  Blouse 
with  Guimpe 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inch  bust  measures.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or 
36-inch  bust,  two  and  three-eighths 
yards  of  twenty- two- inch  material, 
or  one  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  three  eighths 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material, 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  lace,  and 
two  and  one-half  yards  of  twenty- 
four  -  inch  material  for  the  guimpe. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


Pin  first  at  these  two  points,  then  pin 
the  plain  part  of  the  sleeve  smoothly  in 
the  arm's-eye.  Draw  up  the  gathers  to 
fit  the  remaining  space,  distribute  the  ful- 
ness evenly,  and  pin  carefully  before 
basting. 

Join  the  revers  to  the  fronts.  Join  the 
sailor  collar  to  neck.  Lap  the  fronts, 
matching  the  center  lines  of  large  round 
perforations,  and  fasten  on  the  left  side 
in  surplice  effect.  Sew  a  hook  on  the 
right  side  of  the  belt  directly  in  the  cen- 
ter front,  and  an  eye  in  the  center  on  the 
left  side.  Also  hook  the  lapped  end  of 
the  left  side  of  belt  securely  on  the  under 
side.  This  will  keep  the  belt  in  position, 
and  the  fronts  of  the  blouse  will  not  pull 
out  of  shape  after  it  has  been  worn  for  a 
little  while. 

Turn  hems  on  the  girdle  by  notches. 
Gather  at  the  ends  between  double  crosses, 
and  arrange  around  the  waist,  matching 
the  lower  edges  of  girdle  and  belt.  Fasten 
the  girdle  at  the  left  side  of  front  on  a 
line  with  the  blouse  closing.  This  finishes 
the  blouse. 

The  woman  with  a  limited  wardrobe 
who  must  plan  her  clothes  carefully,  will 
find  that  it  is  economical  to  have  two 
guimpes  for  one  blouse.  One  may  be  of 
white  net,  collarless  and  with  short 
sleeves.  The  other  a  high-necked,  long- 
sleeved  guimpe  of  dyed  lace  to  match  the 
color  of  the  blouse,  or  of  the  softest  of 
embroidered  cream  batiste. 

Three  eighths  of  an  inch  seam  is  al- 
lowed on  all  edges  of  this  pattern,  except 
at  the  shoulder  and  under  arm,  where 
one-inch  seam  is  allowed,  designated  by 
lines  of  small  round  perforations. 

This  is  allowed  as  a  safety  outlet.  After 
the  waist  has  been  properly  fitted  and 
stitched,  this  additional  seam  may  be  cut 
off  and  only  the  regulation  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  seam  left. 

To  Make  the  Guimpe 

Join  the  pieces  as  notched.  Take  up  the 
darts  in  front  by  bringing  the  correspond- 
ing lines  of  small  round  perforations 
together.  Join  the  collar  to  the  neck. 
Turn  hems  on  the  collar  and  backs  by 
notches,  and  fasten  invisibly. 

Join  the  upper  and  under  sleeve  as 
notched.  Ease  the  upper  sleeve  at  the 
elbow  between  the  notches.  Gather  the 
sleeve  at  upper  edge  between  double 
crosses,  and  arrange  in  the  arm's-eye  as 
directed  for  the  cap  sleeve.  For  short 
sleeves  in  the  guimpe  cut  off  on  the  cross- 
lines  of  small  round  perforations. 

Guimpes  to  wear  with  blouses  of  this 
description  are  usually  made  entirely  of 
lace  or  net.  You  may,  however,  econo- 
mize by  having  only  sleeves 
of  net  and  by  making  the 
body  of  the  guimpe  of  plain 
lawn.  Then  face  the  front  of 
the  lawn  body  with  net,  and 
face  down  the  back  about 
two  inches,  in  case  the  blouse 
slips  away  from  the  guimpe. 


Note 

Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  pertaining  to  home 
dressmaking  which  may  perplex  the 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  She 
will  send  by  return  mail  a  personal 
letter  to  the  writer  if  a  stamped  and 
self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed. 
Direct  all  letters  to  Miss  Gould's  Dress- 
making Department,  care  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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AN  investment,  not  an  expense.  Theory?  No! 
It's  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Put  up  fences.     Let  the  stock  feed  on  the  wastes; 
grow  fat  on  that  which  otherwise  would  never  bring 
a  cent.    Keep  the  stock  moving  on  a  pasture 
that  is  broken  up  into  small  fields.  Th« 
manure  adds   fertility  to   the  soil 
Yields  are  greater. 

Land  value  increases.  All  by 
good  fencing  and  lots  of  it, 
Practically  every  farm  in 


AMERICAN 
FENCE  is 
made  of  large,  stiff  wires, 
galvanized  heavily,  having  the 
American  hinged  joint  f patented), 


the  country  would 

show  a  6plendid profit 
if  divided  with 
American 
Fence 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.     Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots, 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer 
the  benefit. 

Sendfor  copy  of  "American  Fence 
Hews,"  also  book  "How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,"  profusely  illustrated, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  far-mere 
and  showing  how  fence  may  be  em- 
ployed to  enhance  the  earning  power 
of  the  farm.  Furnished  free  upon 
application. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  Wood  and 
More  Durable, 
Get  Catalog. 


a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear-resisting. 
Square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 
durability — three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

Dealers  in  Every  Place 


F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales 
Agt. ,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  St.  ;  New  York, 
30  Church  St. ;  Denver;  TJ.  S.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


Set  Your  Fence  Posts  35  to  40  Feet  Apart 


Running  tk0  ywlre.  fronvthtfteWtfioi*  .to-tke  top 
atraud, forms  a.  ground  connection  ono, 
protects  eloxjt,  against  iicjhbtt'nc 


Saving  half  the  post  expense  and 
the  labor  of  setting  them  and  still 
have  a  strong,  thorough!;  stock- 
proof  f  enoe  if  you  use 

P.&  B. 
FENCE  ANCHORS 

A  simple,  cheap,  but  effective  device  for 
holding  wire  fence  to  the  ground.  Per- 
fectly hog  tight  even  in  depressions  of 
the  soil.  Prevents  posts  lifting  out 
from  freezing  and  thawing.  Protects 
live  stock  from  lightning.  Easy  to  put 
down,  impossible  to  pull  up.  No  dig- 
ging required.  Your  saving  in  posts  will 
more  than  pay  for  all  the  Anchors  you 
can  use.  Special  driving  tool  free  with 
order  for  100.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  write 
today  for  Illustrated  Folder  FREE. 
Live  agents  wanted. 


2sa***  PEEL  &  BRO.,  Box  503  Maryjvflle,  0. 


Bird  and  Butterfly  Post-Cards 


mm 


We  wish  to  present  you  with  eight 
beautiful  Bird  and  Butterfly  post- 
cards, in  all  the  original  and  striking 
colors,  merely  to  introduce  you  to  our 
post-card  offers.  These  cards  are  re- 
plete with  action  and  color  and  are  the 
most  gorgeous  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  We  ask  you  to  send  us  only 
two  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  send  you  these  eight  beau- 
tiful cards  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
set  of 

Fifty  Elegant  Post- Cards 

without  cost.  Send  two 
two-cent  stamps  at  once  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Dept.  E.  Springfield,  Ohio 


AN  EVERLASTING  STEEL  TELEPHONE 

Strong  ring  and  clear  talk  over  long  dis- 
tances—  no  danger  from  lightning — 
seldom  needs  repairing  and  never  wears  out. 

Don't  install  a  telephone  or  a  telephone  system 
until  you  get  our  new  catalogue  and  learn  bow  much 
better  than  any  other  is 

THE  ALL  STEEL  ERICSSON 

It  costs  no  more  than  a  common  telephone.  It's 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much.  For  durability,  mech- 
anical perfection,  grace  and  beauty  no  other  can 
compare  with  it. 

The  Ericsson  Everlasting  Steel  Telephone  is  eouip- 
ped  with  a  perfect  lightning  arrester,  while  three 
coats  of  enamel,  covering  every  particle  of  the  steel 
body,  is  a  most  effective  insulator.  We  make  all  styles 
of  phones  for  every  purpose.  We  have  branch  houses 
everywhere  and  save  you  freight  and  time.  Our  cata- 
logue is  free  for  the  asking ;  it  will  explain  much 
you  never  knew  about  telephones.   Write  for  one. 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.   Dept.  5,        BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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The  price  for  either  of  three  models — Touring,  five-passenger  —  Torpedo,  four-passenger  or  Roadster,  two-passen- 
gei — is  $1600.  Not  a  cent  more  is  needed  to  equip  either  car  before  it  i>  ready  for  use,  for  top,  Disco  Self-Starter. 
Demountable  rims,  BIG  tires,  windshield,  large  gas  tank,  magneto — dual  ignition  system — and  all  things  usually  listed 
as  extras  are  included.  Write  for  illustrations  showing  how  the  New  Self-Starting  HUDSON  "33"  is  simpler  than 
any  other  car. 


Examine  Our 
Rivals*  Car,  Too 


We  urge  you 
HUDSON  "33." 


to  examine  other  cars  as  well  as  the  New  Self -Starting 


If  you  can't  find  it  convenient  to  personally  examine  the  other  cars,  get 

Lay  the  photographs  of  the  engines  and 


catalogs  and  compare  the  illustrations, 
chasses  side  by  side. 

Note  as  a  comparison  of  simplicity  the  complications  of  other  self- 
starters,  if  there  is  one.  Some  use  miles  of  electric  wire.  They  are  so 
heavy  that  they  tax  the  engine  with  power  to  operate  them  and  add  a 
load  to  the  car  weight  equal  to  an  extra  passenger. 

Note  how  easily  such  starters  can  get  out  of  order.  Many  starters 
are  so  much  a  part  of  the  car  that  when  they  are  out  of  order  the  auto- 
mobile is  out  of  commission. 

Now  turn  to  the  amazingly  simple  HUDSON  "33"  Self-Starter. 
Note  its  weight  of  only  4  pounds.  Note  its  utter  simplicity  of  only  12 
parts.  It  is  the  only  self-starter  that  Howard  E.  Coffin — America's 
foremost  engineer  would  O.  K. 


Many  cars  having  a  jumble  of  rods,  wires,  exposed  mechanism — 
and  other  mechanical  obstructions — are  difficult  to  understand.  ^ 

See  how  they  are  bound  to  collect  dust  and  sand  that  must  eventually 
ruin  the  car.  Vital  parts  of  cars  of  such  design  are  so  inaccessible  that 
the}'  cannot  be  reached  except  by  tearing  out  other  parts  of  the  car. 

These  things  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  They  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  performance  of  the  car. 

You  need  not  be  an  automobile  expert  to  understand  such  dis- 
advantages. 

You  immediately  recognize  that  by  eliminating  approximately  1000 
parts,  we  can  put  the  money  thus  saved  into  bettering  the  quality  of  the 
parts  that  are  used.  That  is  why  experts  do  not  compare  the  HUDSON 
with  other  cars  selling  within  its  price-range — between  $1400  and 
$2000— but  with  cars  which  sell  above  $2500. 

What  This  Means  in 
Reducing  Repair  Charges 

Most  repair  expense  is  for  the  time  required  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions that  interfere  with  the  free  access  of  the  part  needing  attention  and 
for  the  replacing  of  those  rods  and  wires  and  other  things  after  the  repair 
has  been  made. 

At  60  cents  an  hour —  the  minimum  charge  for  such  service — you  can 
understand  what  this  means  when  four  or  five  hours  must  be  consumed 
in  removing  and  in  replacing  parts  in  order  to  make  an  adjustment  that, 
were  it  not  for  this  inaccessibility,  could  be  made  in  a  few  minutes.  You 
save  all  such  expense  and  annoyance  if  you  own  a  New  Self-Starting 
HUDSON  "33."     It  is  accessible  in  every  detail. 

The  Dust  Proof  Idea 

Dust  and  sand  cut  the  finest  bearings. 

No  amount  of  wear  is  so  destructive.  Note  what  provision  has 
been  made  in  other  cars  for  protecting  moving  parts  and  then  look  at 
these  details  on  the  HUDSON  "33."    The  valves  are  enclosed.  Dust 


never  gets  into  their  mechanism.  They  are  protected  from  such  wear. 
Thus  they  are  not  so  likely  to  become  noisy.  Every  moving  part  of 
the  car  is  fully  protected  and  that  means  long  service.  It  means  a 
greater   operating  economy. 

A  Value  Catalogs  Cannot  Show 

It  is  impossible  to  fully  compare  values  of  automobiles  by  reference 
to  illustrations  and  catalogs. 

Even  experts  do  not  always  know  the  character  or  suitableness  of 
materials  for  the  functions  they  must  perform,  even  when  the  cars  can 
be  personally  examined. 

You  cannot  realize  beauty  by  looking  at  illustrations.  You  cannot 
appreciate  quality  of  finish  by  a  hasty  examination. 

To  do  this  you  must  have  had  the  car  for  some  time  and  then  have 
learned  how  well  the  finish  stands  up  under  service. 

You  must  ride  in  the  cars  to  know  their  riding  qualities.  You 
must  drive  them  to  know  which  is  easier  to  operate. 

Experts  Do  Not  Know 

Even  a  skilled  musician  cannot  correctly  choose  which  of  two  pianos 
has  the  finer  tone  if  he  cannot  test  the  instruments  side  by  side. 

By  looking  at  an  automobile  in  one  salesroom  and  another  at  another 
place,  aren't  you  likely  to  be  persuaded  in  your  choice  by  the  more  con- 
vincing salesman? 

You  may  measure  the  seats  and  find  a  difference  in  the  width,  but 
can  you  carry  in  your  mind  for  half  an  hour  the  qualities  of  one  while 
examining  the  other? 

Others  have  found  that  they  can't  do  that. 

But  they  have  learned  a  better,  safer  way  to  choose  They  make 
their  choice  as  they  choose  their  doctors.  Not  by  demanding  that  the 
doctor  explain  how  he  will  treat  their  affliction,  but  by  the  successes 
he  has  had  for  others. 

Having  confidence  in  him,  his  advice  is  faithfully  followed. 

Engineers  must  necessarily  know  more  of  their  work  than  do  lay- 
men. In  this  they  are  experts.  Their  reputations  rest  upon  their  ac- 
complishments. Why  not,  then,  choose  the  most  successful  engineer  and 
accept  his  work  as  the  car  you  should  have? 

In  such  a  case  your  choice  would  be  the  New  Self -Star ting  HUD- 
SON "33,"  for  it  is  Howard  E.  Coffin's  greatest  car. 

Thousands  in  the  hands  of  owners  endorse  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
choice.  The  long,  hard  service  those  cars  have  given  to  the  individuals 
who  own  them  confirm  all  that  has  ever  been  said  for  them. 

You  can  do  no  better  than  to  choose  "the  Master  car  of  the  Master 
builder." 

If  you  don't  know  the  dealer  nearest  you,  write  for  his  address. 
We  will  also  tell  you  much  more  about  the  New  Self-Starting  HUDSON 
"33"  that  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing. 
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See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

7288  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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6%  INVESTMENTS 

Judicious  buying  as  well  as  careful  in- 
vestigation, enables  us  to  offer  from  time 
to  time  a  most  conservative  class  of  invest- 
ments to  net  the  excellent  interest  return 
of  6  per  cent. 

We  have  recently  prepared  a  circular 
describing  several  bond  issues  which  we 
consider  particularly  suited  to  investors 
seeking  an  attractive  income  and  safety  of 
principal. 

In  each  instance  the  bonds  are  secured  bv 
first  mortgage  on  valuable,  well  located 
property,  are  issued  under  our  serial  pay- 
ment plan,  which  provides  for  a  rapid  re- 
duction of  the  debt,  and  are  protected  by 
established  earnings  or  personal  obliga- 
tions of  a  substantial  character. 

Our  present  offerings  include  bonds 
secured  by  Chicago  real  estate,  marine 
equipment,  industrial  properties  and  such 
natural  resources  as  water  power,  timber 
lands  and  coal  lands.  These  bonds  are  in 
$500  and  $1,000  denominations,  and  avail- 
able in  maturities  from  one  to  sixteen  years. 

We  strongly  recommend  your  writing 
for  Circular  No.  763  H. 

Peabody 
Hoiigliieliiig  &Go. 

(Established  1865) 
105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE  *k    a  amt  Outfit^ 

BOILERS  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  allkinds — 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  fish, 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Small 
size  fits  on  cook  stove  like  an1 
ordinary  kettle.  Factory  _ 
sizes  have  fire  box,  soldering  ^ 
outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Put  up  all  you  need  and 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.    Our  interesting  pamphlet 

"Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business" 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it;  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  $100  each  year  in  grocery 
bills.  Orchardists  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
$500  to  $1000  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
Agents  Wanted 

We  want  active  agents 
to  sell  this  outfit  in  every 
locality.  Write  for  our 
liberal  proposition  to 
agente. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 
&  IRON  WORKS 
eao  Spring  St. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Factory  Outfits 


/\BSORBINE 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint-  Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
_  used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
store  After  Tour  case  for  special  instructions  and 

Book  3  E  free. 
ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  the  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  torn  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
11.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F„  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass, 


SILOS 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  as  the  standard  because  of  their 
convenience,   durability,  etreujrth  and  worth. 

Used  bv  U.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  suit  every  purse.  Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  31  CoblesktU,  M.  1.  . 


Jt  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


YES! 


It  is  a  PUMPER 
»  But  it  is  MORE 


Here  is  a  light,  portable  engine 
—one  that  stands  up  to  its  work — 
not  the  propped-up  kind— that 
will  run  all  your  lighter  farm 
machinery,  separator,  sheller, 
feed  grinders.  It  is  the  friend  of 
your  wife,  too.  'Will  run  washing 
machine  and  a  whole  laundry  outfit, 
even  the  sewing  machine.    We  call  it 

Sturdy  Jack 

because  it  is  always  ready  when  you 
need  it.  Pumps  a  day's  ordinary  water 
supply  for  one  cent.   Never  balks. 
Runs  in  cold  weather  and  at  all  times. 
Pleasesevery  owner — worries  only  the 
fellow  who  tries  to  sell 
you  an  engine  not  so 
good.  Write  for 
facts  right  now. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO, 
Dept.  0 
Warren, 
Pa. 


Index  to  Advertisements 


ONE  golden  May  I  drove  through  the  "piney  woods"  of  Alabama.  A  good  old 
Demopolis  negro  named  Frank  held  the  lines.  The  woodpeckers  were  drum- 
ming on  the  dead  pines,  and  the  scarlet  buckeye  flamed  in  the  fence-corners. 
On  the  rails  of  the  roadside  fences  I  saw  dozens  of  gray  lizards,  like  the  rail  in  color ; 
and  darting  about  in  the  greenery  were  other  lizards,  as  like  the  gray  ones  as  two 
peas,  except  that  they  were  green. 

I  wondered  whether  they  were  green  because  they  were  on  the  foliage,  or  on  the 
foliage  because  they  were  green.  I  had  heard  of  the  chameleon,  which  changes  color 
to  correspond  with  whatever  it  happens  to  run  over,  and  I  wondered  if  these  lizards 
would  change  from  green  to  gray,  and  vice  versa,  if  their  places  were  changed;  or  if 
the  fence  lizards  were  naturally  gray,  and  the  tree  lizards  naturally  green,  and  had 
chosen  their  habitats  by  dint  of  common  sense.  But  Frank,  wise  as  he  was  in  all 
the  lore  of  the  woods,  could  not  help  me.  He  pointedly  discouraged  any  attempt  to 
experiment. 

"Dem's  scawpions,"  he  asserted.  "De  gray  ones  won't  hurt,  but  if  one  o'  dem 
green  ones  was  to  bite  you,  you'd  nevah  live  to  git  into  the  carriage,  suh." 

"Did  you  ever  see  anyone  who  was  bitten  by  one  of  them,  Frank?"  I  asked. 
"No,  suh." 

"Ever  see  anyone  who  said  he  had  ever  seen  anyone  who  was  bitten  by  one?" 
"No,  suh." 

"Ever  seen  anyone  who  had  ever  heard  of  any  real  certain  person  who  was  bitten 
by  one  of  these  'scorpions'?" 
"No,  suh." 

"Well  now,  Frank,  you're  sixty-five  years  old  and  have  lived  in  these  woods  all 
jour  life.  If  you  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  anyone  being  hurt  by  one  of  these 
green  lizards,  how  do  you  know  they  will  bite,  and  if  they  will  bite,  how  do  you 
knowr  the  bite  is  poisonous?" 

"Ah  don'  know,  suh,"  replied  Frank,  "but  Ah  want  to  have  mah  religion  in  good 
shape  'fo'  one  o'  dem  scawpions  bites  me!  Don'  you  fool  with  dem  scawpions,  Mr. 
Quick,  if  you  'spect  to  git  to  Grove  Hill!   Don'  you  do  it!" 

Down  on  the  Gulf  Coast  the  fishermen's  children  were  as  afraid  of  the  little 
lizards  as  was  old  Frank.  But  there  came  among  them  a  little  boy  from  the  North, 
who  had  seen  pet  chameleons  in  the  cities,  and  within  a  week  all  the  children  were 
carrying  "chameleons"  in  their  pockets,  or  "picketed"  to  buttons  on  their  jackets. 
"Scawpions"  were  running  all  over  them. 

Old  Frank's  fear  was  merely  a  case  of  an  error  passed  from  generation  to 
generation  and  fully  believed.  Most  of  our  enmities  to  snakes  are  equally  without 
reason  or  validity.  It  was  a  notion  which  had  not  been  challenged,  that  is  all.  A 
great  many  people  feel  the  same  way  about  so  many  things  that  I  won't  mention  them 
for  fear  of  getting  into  an  argument.   Yes,  I  will  mention  one. 

I was  asked  the  other  day  by  an  intelligent  man  where  "the  sign"  ought  to  be  when 
peas  are  planted.  Most  of  our  present-day  farmers  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  loca- 
tion of  "the  sign."  But  there  are  still  some  who  refer  often  to  the  picture  of  the  man 
with  folding  doors  in  his  abdomen  on  the  front  page  of  the  almanac.  They  plant 
by  "the  sign,"  and  they  do  a  great  many  things  about  the  live  stock  by  it.  Most  of 
them  are  successful,  too.  A  man  or  woman  who  studies  "the  sign,"  generally  studies 
the  work  in  other  respects,  also.    That's  why  they  are  successful. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  new  subscriber  in  Indiana,  which  set  me  off  on  this  train 
of  thoughts  about  out-of-the-way  ideas.  This  good  woman  sends  the  suggestion 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  life,  and  preventing  pain,  and  it  is  received  respectfully  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  sent. 

"When  anyone  steps  on  a  rusty  nail,"  says  the  letter,  "put  the  end  of  the  nail 
that  has  gone  into  the  foot  in  beeswax,  and  keep  it  there  until  the  foot  is  well.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  the  right  nail,  put  in  all  nails  which  could  possibly  have  stuck 
in  the  flesh,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  right  one.  If  the  nail  cannot  be  got  out  of 
the  board,  put  the  wax  on  the  nail,  and  cover  it  with  a  small  can.  This  will  save 
cattle,  horses  and  other  live  stock,  as  well  as  human  beings,  from  lockjaw." 

Now  this  is  just  as  good  a  remedy  as  many  of  those  which  physicians  prescribe. 
If  the  patient  lives,  the  remedy  is  given  the  credit  for  the  cure.  Thus  do  the  patent- 
medicine  people  build  up  their  books  of  "cures"  and  the  "It-cured-me"  testimonials  in 
the  papers.  Of  course,  there  isn't  anything  in  it — any  more  than  in  that  other  old 
remedy :    "The  hair  of  the  dog  will  cure  the  bite." 

Not  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  a  thing  because  science  does.  Science  is  so  often 
wrong.  But  the  great  thing  about  science  is  that  it  is  all  the  time  hunting  for  its 
own  mistakes,  and  correcting  them.  But  the  believer  in  signs,  hoop-snakes,  the  moon, 
and  the  like,  never  hunts  for  his  mistakes.  Uncle  Frank  never  handled  a  "scawpion" 
and  died  unpoisoned,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  Science  tells  us  that  the  moon 
has  no  perceptible  effect  on  plants ;  but  a  Santo  Domingo  sugar  planter  tells  me  that 
if  he  cuts  trees  in  the  wrong  time  in  the  moon  down  there,  they  decay.  Ten  days 
in  the  month  are  the  right  days  to  cut  trees  if  you  want  them  to  last  as  timber.  A 
botanist  friend  laughs  at  this.  But  the  sugar  planter  has  been  cutting  trees  in  Santo 
Domingo  for  twenty  years.   He  may  know.    Science  may  need  another  guess. 

Ox  my  farm  last  year  we  tore  down  an  old  house,  in  the  attic  of  which  were  a 
great  many  hornets.  They  were  real  hornets,  with  the  proverbial  tempers.  We 
were  all  afraid  of  them,  except  one  man,  who  gathered  up  a  handful  of  them  and 
held  them  calmly,  quite  unstung,  and  gradually  let  them  go  by  a  slow  opening  of  his 
fingers.  I  saw  him  do  this.  He  says  that  he  keeps  them  from  stinging  by  holding  his 
breath.  If  he  should  breathe,  he  asserts,  while  holding  the  hornets,  they  would  sting 
instanter.    He  claims  to  have  tried  it — once. 

Science  may  have  an  explanation  for  this.  I  don't  pretend  to  have.  Science 
once  said  that  clover  can't  and  doesn't  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  But  it  does. 
Practice  said  it  did  all  the  time.  For  four  thousand  years  the  best  farmers  had  been 
taking  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  with  clover;  and  at  last  science  found  out  how  it  is 
done.  Now  we  know  it  better  than  we  did  before.  We  know  the  Why  as  well  as  the 
How  of  it.  My  man  on  the  farm  seems  to  know  the  How  of  the  hornet  question; 
and  has  a  theory  as  to  the  Why  of  it.  Another  fine  thing  about  science  is  that,  when 
it  really  settles  a  thing,  it  is  apt  to  stay  settled.  Maybe  it  will  one  of  these  days  be 
able  to  make  a  guess  as  to  why  one  man  can  handle  hornets  and  another  has  to 
run  from  them. 
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On  the  State  prison  farm  at  Waupun,  Wisconsin,  a 
field  of  three  and  a  half  acres  was  infested  with  quack- 
grass  and  Canada  thistles.  It  was  sown  in  hemp  to  test 
that  crop  as  a  weed-eradicator.  The  seed  was  sown  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  It  yielded  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  dollars'  worth  of  hemp  and  killed  all  the 
thistles  and  nearly  all  the  quack.    Worth  looking  into. 


College  Jealousy? 

THE  critical  stage  of  the  Page-Davis  vocational 
education  bill  has  been  reached.  The  conflict 
seems  to  be  between  the  full-length  Page  Bill  and 
the  Lever  Bill,  which  is  at  best  a  half-way  measure.  The 
Page  Bill,  if  passed,  will  place  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  government  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  a 
year  back  of  better  schools  in  the  country  as  well  as 
the  cities.  What  good  the  half-way  measure  of  Senator 
Hoke  Smith  and  Mr.  Lever  will  do  is  doubtful.  A  num- 
ber of  influential  agricultural  college  men  are  working 
for  the  fly-bite  measure  because  of  reasons  of  their 
own.  Some  of  them  profess  to  think  that  the  larger 
measure  so  ably  championed  by  Senator  Page  of  Ver- 
mont has  no  chance  of  passage.  Our  impression  is  to 
the  contrary.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  Page 
Bill  can  be  beaten  on  an  open  vote  in  either  house.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  college  men  are  afraid  of  the  new 
conditions  which  such  a  measure  as  the  Page  Bill  would 
create  in  their  half-worked  field  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion? We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  in  so  pernicious  a 
timidity  on  their  part.  If  this  timidity  and  jealousy  are 
a  part  of  the  reason  for  the  preference  for  the  Smith- 
Lever  Bill  on  the  part  of  men  who,  we  should  think, 
ought  to  know  better,  they  are  pursuing  a  greatly  mis- 
taken course.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
agricultural  college  work  in  this  country  would  be  the 
stimulus  of  the  alliance  between  the  State  colleges  and 
the  federal  government  which  the  Page  Bill  would  bring 
about.  If  the  agricultural  college  work  is  what  it  should 
be,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  would 
make  the  number  of  college  students  not  less,  but  more. 
Better  be  beaten  temporarily  on  a  good  bill  than  to  win 
with  a  poor  one. 

"Souring  Land"  by  Green  Manure 

In  a  recent  bulletin  on  cotton  culture  (No.  164),  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  alleged  "souring"  of  the  soil  by  the 
plowing  under  of  green  manures,  which  is  of  great 
interest  to  all  of  us,  North  and  South.  If  cow-peas,  for 
instance,  be  plowed  down  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow-slice,  says  this  bulletin,  the  decaying  mass 
will  cut  off  the  moisture  in  the  lower  soil  from  that 
above  the  plowed-down  crop,  and  produce  the  effects 
called  in  such  cases  "souring."  But  if  the  green  crop 
plowed  down  be  cut  up  well  with  a  disk-harrow,  and 
then  "plowed  in,"  rather  than  "plowed  down,"  by  fur- 
rows set  on  edge,  so  that  the  green  manure  is  mixed 
into  the  soil  rather  than  buried  under  it,  no  bad  effects 
will  be  produced.  If  this  is  true  in  the  warm  climate 
of  North  Carolina,  it  would  be  a  very  reliable  index  in 
the  cooler  States ;  for  farmers  have  been  more  troubled 
by  this  alleged  "souring"  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
The  matter  is  important.  If  we  can,  by  carefully  pre- 
paring the  crop  for  plowing  in  and  by  proper  plowing, 
turn  in  our  green  manures  at  any  stage  of  their  growth 
without  damage  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know. 
The  statement  is  made  in  the  North  Carolina  bulletin 
with  the  greatest  positiveness,  and  it  would  seem  a 
perfectly  safe  piece  of  advice  to  follow. 


Illustration  of  profit  from  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers :  On  a  light,  sandy  Wisconsin  soil,  phosphate 
and  potash  made  it  possible  to  grow  a  leguminous  crop, 
which,  plowed  down  in  1910,  supplied  fertility  for  a 
forty-five-bushel  crop  of  corn  in  1911.  Similar  land  in 
which  the  legume  was  grown  and  plowed  down  with  no 
fertilizer  made  only  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  And  the 
land  is  in  better  condition  for  the  next  crop. 


Bordeaux  Makes  Potatoes 

The  spraying  of  potato-fields  for  the  control  of  dis- 
ease has  been  kept  up  at  the  Vermont  Station  for 
twenty  years.  The  average  gain  in  yield  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  105  bushels  per  acre,  or  64 
per  cent.  In  the  year  1910,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
disease,  the  gain  was  18  per  cent.  In  1911,  when  it  was 
very  prevalent,  the  gain  was  215  per  cent.  And  yet 
thousands  have  never  used  a  single  drop  of  the  spray 
on  their  potatoes.    Have  they  not  learned  these  facts? 


Pack  Clouds  Away 

By  Thomas  Heywood 


Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day; 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow; 
Sweet  air,  blow  soft;  mount,  lark,  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow: 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing;  nightingale,  sing, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
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The  Bull  and  the  Milk  Yield 

Because  bulls  do  not  give  milk,  many  farmers  act 
on  the  notion  that  they  cannot  impart  milking 
qualities  to  their  calves.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
sire  of  a  heifer  has  as  much  to  do  with  her  milking 
qualities  as  the  dam.  If  his  pedigree  shows  an  unbroken 
series  of  dams  which  were  great  milkers,  there  is  a 
practical  certainty  that  his  daughters  from  ordinary 
dams  will  be  better  milkers  than  their  mothers.  At  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  a  poorly  bred,  though 
pure-bred,  Jersey  bull  used  with  registered  cows  pro- 
duced a  generation  of  heifers  whose  yield  of  butter-fat 
was  eighteen  pounds  lower  per  year  than  their  dams'. 
On  ten  daughters,  counting  fat  at  twenty-five  cents,  this 
made  a  loss  of  $45  a  year  through  a  poorly-bred,  though 
pure-bred,  bull,  or  interest  on  an  investment  of  $750. 
The  next  bull  got  heifers  which  gave  a  little  more 
butter-fat,  but  was,  on  the  whole,  a  poorly  bred  bull. 
The  next  was  a  finely  bred  bull,  the  son  of  a  line  of 
great  milkers.  All  his  daughters  but  one  were  better 
than  their  dams.  It  would,  therefore,  have  paid  the 
owner  of  a  moderate  herd  of  pure-bred  cows — and  the 
case  would  have  been  the  same  with  grades — to  borrow 
$800  and  buy  bull  number  three  rather  than  to  have 
used  number  one  for  nothing.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
mean  that  farmers  are  advised  to  do  such  a  thing,  but 
the  statement   is   true,   nevertheless,   and  significant. 


By  thorough  and  effective  work  it  is  possible  to  so 
far  master  the  codling-moth  as  to  get  under  Eastern 
conditions  ninety  per  cent,  of  worm-free  apples  with 
one  spraying.  Experiments  in  New  York  show  this. 
Unless  the  work  is  well  done  a  second  spraying  is 
needed  three  weeks  after  the  first.  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  taking  of  pains  pays  peculiarly  well. 


Facts  Concerning  Sweet  Clover 

A most  valuable  document  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
485  on  sweet  clover.  All  farmers  interested  in  this 
forage  plant  are  advised  to  send  for  this  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  to  study  it  carefully.  This 
plant  which  a  few  years  ago  was  universally  regarded 
as  a  noxious  weed,  and  is  still  mistakenly  so  looked 
upon  by  many,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  for  pasture, 
for  hay,  as  a  soiling  crop  and  as  a  soil-improver,  as  well 
as  for  its  immemorial  use  as  bee-pasture.  This  bulletin 
very  well  sums  up  the  knowledge  now  available  concern- 
ing it. 

There  are  three  kinds  in  this  country,  the  white,  the 
yellow  and  the  yellow  annual.  Only  the  first  two  are 
of  importance,  except  in  the  extreme  south.  Of  the 
three,  the  white  is  probably  the  most  valuable  and  is  the 
most  common.  Sweet  clover  will  grow  in  dry  climates 
or  in  wet,  on  dry  ground  or  on  land  needing  drainage, 
on  limy  soils  or  on  those  which  are  acid.  It  stores 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  bears  on  its  roots  the  same 
bacteria  which  form  the  nodules  of  alfalfa.  Where 
alfalfa  is  diffcult  to  start,  a  crop  of  sweet  clover  will 
generally  prepare  the  soil  for  it  if  the  sweet  clover  itself 
be  properly  inoculated. 

It  needs  to  be  carefully  studied  by  those  intending  to 
grow  it.  In  many  places  it  flourishes  on  sand  slopes 
and  clay  banks  and  refuses  to  catch  on  good  soils, 
because  the  farmer  has  failed  to  make  the  conditions 
as  favorable  for  it  as  those  of  the  bare  slopes. 


A  "Test"  of  "Parcels  Post!" 

Iet  the  record  be  kept  straight.  Making  the  rural 
,/ carriers  errand-boys  to  bring  to  town  parcels  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  express  companies  is  not  parcels  post. 
It  may  prove  a  convenience  to  the  farmers  occasionally 
and  surely  will  help  the  express  companies — but  it  isn't 
parcels  post.  For  it  doesn't  run  from  one  post-office  to 
another. 

Neither  is  it  a  test  of  parcels  post.  Whether  it  suc- 
ceeds or  fails,  it  will  throw  no  light  on  real  parcels  post. 

Those  who  think  a  "test"  necessary  for  parcels  post 
should,  to  be  really  consistent,  advocate  an  official  "test" 
of  the  use  of  water  for  bathing  purposes.  This  use  of 
water  is  general  over  the  world  save  for  a  few  excep- 
tional peoples.  The  people  who  do  not  bathe  are  the 
Esquimaux.  Those  who  do  not  have  parcels  post  are  the 
Americans.  In  both  cases  the  facts  are  not  creditable 
to  the  exceptional  people,  and  in  each  instance  it  smells 
to  heaven  of  all  sorts  of  questionable  things. 

An  "official  test"  is  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  the 
other. 

The  Potato  Crop  Threatened 

The  spreading  of  crop  diseases  and  pests  over  the 
world  is  startlingly  illustrated  by  the  presence  of 
the  European  potato-wart  disease  in  Newfoundland, 
where  it  awaits  shipment  to  the  United  States.  Once 
landed  in  this  country,  it  will  surely  spread  over  the 
nation.  It  might  bring  the  greatest  suffering  to  our 
poor  who  find  in  the  potato  the  cheapest  of  foods  in 
normal  years,  and  it  would  surely  work  great  hardship 
upon  farmers.  Yet  we  have  no  quarantine  law  against 
such  pests !  One  would  be  justified  from  this  in  the 
suspicion  that  only  the  most  ignorant  of  men  ever  get 
into  the  House  or  Senate.  How  long  will  this  criminal 
negligence  be  tolerated? 

This  disease  was  first  observed  in  Hungary  sixteen 
years  ago.  It  has  spread  with  great  rapidity  and  is 
recognized  as  a  danger  to  the  whole  potato  industry. 
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How  to  Select  a  Hand  Cream-Separator 

By  B.  D.  White 


SINCE  the  introduction  of  the 
cream-separator  for  farm  use, 
there  has  been  such  a  great 
demand  for  this  little  piece  of 
mechanism  that,  with  mushroom  ra- 
pidity, factories  for  making  such 
machines  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  country,  and  surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  perhaps,  all  of  those  provided 
with  sufficient  capital  to  get  a  fair 
start  have  grown  to  enormous  size 
and  are  turning  out  separators  by  the 
thousand.  This  very  fact,  probably, 
is  a  reflection  on  the  business  acumen 
of  some  farmers,  for  many  cream-separators  which 
have  been  made  and  sold  have  been  no  credit  to  any- 
one who  could  rightfully  be  called  a  manufacturer  of 
a  mechanical  device. 

Truly,  some  of  the  so-called  cream-separator  makers 
plunged  into  the  business  without  any  previous  knowl- 
edge or  experience  and  were  dependent 
upon  what  little  information  they  could 
obtain  from  machinists  who  were  mostly 
employed  at  the  current  scale  of  wages  in 
that  vicinity. 

Machines  Made  by  Experts 

Thus  we  have  with  us  to-day  manufac- 
turers of  various  types  of  separators. 
Truly,  there  are  some  makers  of  cream- 
separators  who  are  experts,  and  the  ma- 
chines they  turn  out  from  their  works  are 
considered  by  the  mechanical  world  as 
masterpieces.  Their  machines  have  been 
in  actual  use  and  have  proven  to  be  efficient, 
durable,  economical  and  easily  operated.  Of 
this  type  there  are  several  makes,  and  the 
farmer  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  choose  wisely,  or 
who  is  honestly,  conscientiously  and  rightly  advised,  and 
who  accepts  such  advice  and  makes  his  choice  accord- 
ingly, may  be  put  in  the  lucky  class. 

A  machine  for  the  separation  of  an  article  so  valuable 
as  butter-fat  must  be  efficient,  or  it  is  worthless. 

Suppose  a  poor  machine  would  lose  the  small  amount 
of  .2  per  cent,  more  fat  than  a  good  one,  and  a  farmer 
had  only  200  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  the  loss  would  be  .4  pound 
butter-fat  per  day,  and  at  the  low 
average  value  of  25  cents  per 
pound,  would  be  10  cents  per  day, 
or  $3  per  month,  or  $36  per  year. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  poor  ma- 
chine costs  $72  and  the  life  of  it  is 
five  years,  the  loss  would  be  $180. 

A  good  separator,  by  proper  care, 
ought  to  last  at  least  ten  years. 
During  its  lifetime  it  would  save  over  the  poor  machine 
the  sum  of  $360.  The  object  in  buying  the  poor 
machine  was  to  save  the  difference  between  $72  and 
$100,  or  a  saving  of  $28  on  the  original  investment.  The 
net  loss  is  the  difference  between  $360  and  $28,  or  $332. 
But  the  poor  separator  must  be  replaced  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  the  sec- 
ond machine  must  be  added  to  the  loss, 
especially  if  it  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  first. 

It  will  be  observed  that  $100  was  taken 
as  the  basis  for  our  compilation  and  was 
only  used  as  a  comparison.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  artrcle  to  convey  the  idea 
that  a  cream-separator  must  sell  for  $100 
to  be  good.  True,  the  better  machines  are 
in  the  $100  class,  for  a  machine  of  fair 
capacity,  but  that  is  no  assurance  that  some 
of  the  poorer  ones  are  not  sold  for  the 
same  price  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  the  impression  that  they  belong  in 
the  higher  class.  However,  most  of  the 
poorer  machines  may  be  bought  for  a  mod- 


erate price.  Some,  are  sold  under  various  names.  A 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  paint,  or,  at  the  most,  a 
different  base  is  sometimes  sufficient  variation  to  merit 
another  commercial  name. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  where  dairying  is  carried 
on  extensively,  no  dairy  apparatus  can  be  sold  until  it 
has  been  tested  and  approved  by  a  commission  of 
experts  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  perhaps  will  be 
said  that  under  monarchical  rule  this  is  possible,  but 
not  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  under  the  glorious  flag  of  ours  it  will 
be  possible  to  prevent  fraud,  and  a  man  who  wants  to 
buy  anything  will  be  able  to  get  reliable  information 
from  a  reliable  source  as  to  the  actual  value  so  far  as 
efficiency  is  concerned. 

We  have  seen  changes  along  other  lines  which  point 
strongly  toward  such  changes. 

Our  agricultural  schools  for  obvious  reasons  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  give  information  in  their  possession  as  to 
the  value  or  efficiency  of  a  cream-separator,  and  few 
dare  to  publish  the  results  of  their 
tests,  experiments  or  research 
upon  the  ground  of  commercial 
interference.  Personally,  they  say 
some  of  the  separators  on  the 
market  ought  to  be  condemned 
for  sanitary  reasons,  but  still 
separators  are  being  sold  which 
can  in  no  manner  be  properly 
cleaned,  and  the  milk  passing 
through  one  of  these,  no  matter 
how  clean  and  pure  of  itself, 
becomes  contaminated.  Such  in- 
stitutions are  supported  by  the 
federal  as  well  as  the  state  gov- 
ernments and  ought  to  give  facts. 
If  the  agricultural  schools  would 
make  investigations,  or  appoint  a  committee  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  pass  upon  matters  of  this  kind  and 
publish  the  results,  there  would  be  better,  more  effitient, 
more  durable  and  economical  dairy  apparatus  put  upon 
the  market.  This  would  result  in  the  betterment  to  the 
manufacturers  who  to-day  are  turning  out  trash,  as  well 
as  to  the  good  manufacturers. 

The  results  of  an  honest  test  conducted  by  a  suf- 
ficiently large  committee  composed  of  any  of  the  dairy 
professors  who  have  given  mechanics  any  study,  and 
who  have  had  actual  experience  in  the  subject  they 
teach,  would  be  generally  accepted  by  the  manufacturers. 

What  to  Consider 

What  we  have  written  so  far  does  not  give  anyone  a 
definite  plan  to  follow  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best, 
or  one  of  the  best,  cream-separator.  It  does,  however, 
give  a  tentative  plan  for  getting  the  information. 

If  I  were  to  buy  a  cream-separator  and  personally 
knew  nothing  about  the  subject,  I  would 

1st.  Ascertain  the  efficiency  by  making  inquiries  and 
reading  available  bulletins  on  the  subject. 

'2d.  Consider  the  simplicity  of  construction  bearing 
on  sanitation. 

3d.    Consider  durability  from  actual  service. 


4th.  Study  durability  from  con- 
struction, which  may  be  done  by 
noting  the  general  workmanship 
and  the  kind  of  bearings.  A  bear- 
ing of  brass  will  wear  much  longer 
than  one  of  cast  iron.  Only  slow- 
revolving  shafts  may  be  run  on  cast 
iron. 

5th.  Try  not  let  the  color  of  the 
paint  have  any  influence  at  all  in 
the  matter.  Judge  the  machine 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view. 

6th.       Consider     carefully  the 
power  required  to  operate  a  machine  of  a  given  capacity. 

7th.     Ascertain  whether  the  separator  would  skim 
cream  having  about  50  per  cent,  butter-fat  and  leave 
no  more  than  .05  per  cent,  fat  in  the  skim-milk. 
8th.    Note  the  protection  of  the  gearing,  etc. 
9th.    Look  for  smoothness  of  operation. 
10th.    Note  the  convenience  of  the  machine. 

The  appearance,  if  considered  at  all, 
would  be  last  and  would  be  considered  of 
least  importance. 

If  a  person  is  not  in  position  to  judge  the 
good  or  poor  qualities  of  a  separator,  pos- 
sibly the  best  advice  may  be  obtained  by 
asking  someone  who  does  know.  Ask  them 
the  frank  question :  "What  kind  would 
you  buy  if  you  were  to  buy  one  for  your 
own  use?"  This  usually  brings  an  answer 
most  satis  factorv. 


""THE  illustrations  on  this  page  will  give  the 
*   reader  an  idea  of  the  different  forms  of 
separators  now  on  the  market.    There  are  hun- 
dreds of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  EDITOR. 


The  Separator's  Use 

By  D.  S.  Burch 

Everywhere  cream  is  sold  on  the  basis  of 
its  test,  the  richness  of  the  cream  is  as 
important  a  factor  in  the  amount  of  the  cream-check 
as  the  current  price  for  butter-fat.  Throughout  all 
of  the  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  many  on  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts,  cream  is  bought  entirely 
according  to  its  fat  content.  I  have  found  that  a  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  cream  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
dairyman  and  Jo  the  creamery.  A  thirty-live  per  cent, 
cream  will  contain  just  about  the 
proportions  of  butter-fat  required  to 
make  good  butter  with  ordinary 
churning  methods  and  still  allow  for 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
starter  to  improve  the  flavor.  If  a 
thinner  cream  is  skimmed,  there  will 
be  too  much  buttermilk  in  proportion 
to  the  butter,  and  the  skimmed  milk, 
which  could  easily  have  been  skimmed 
out  by  properly  adjusting  the  sepa- 
rator, is  lost  for  feeding  operations. 
In  sections  where  cream  is  shipped 
over  the  railroads  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
can,  the  express  charges  are  likely  to 
be  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cream  if 
a  th  in  cream  is  skimmed.  A  few  farmers  go  to  the 
other  extreme  by  skimming  a  very  thick  cream,  some- 
times containing  as  high  as  fifty-five  per 
cent,  butter-fat.  The  mistake  which  they 
unconsciously  make  by  so  doing  results  in  a 
direct  financial  loss.  In  the  first  place,  no 
separator  yet  invented  can  skim  more  than 
a  fifty  per  cent,  cream  without  causing  a 
considerable  loss  of  butter-fat  in  the 
skimmed  milk. 

There  is,  furthermore,  a  great  waste  due 
to  the  thick  cream  adhering  to  the  bowl 
of  the  separator,  to  cans  and  to  other 
utensils  used  in  the  work. 

Therefore,  I  would  advise  all  dairymen 
selling  cream  according  to  its  test  to 
skim  a  thirty-five  per  cent,  cream,  which 
has  been  tried  out  by  dairymen  all  over 
the  country  and  has  given  the  best  results. 


Integrity   as   a   Source   of  Income 


THE  young  farmer  wants  to  become  the  owner  of 
a  good  farm  with  fine  buildings  and  splendid  equip- 
ment. In  these  days  of  high  land  values,  this 
requires  a  large  sum  of  money.  Few  can  hope  to 
acquire  the  desired  farm  by  inheritance  or  even  by  mar- 
riage. These  are  both  poor  places  to  look  for  a  farm, 
for  if  the  farm  should  come  by  these  means,  the  pleas- 
ure of  earning  it  would  be  lost. 

Those  who  have  made  calculations  upon  the  time 
required  to  earn  and  save  the  modest  fortune  required 
in  these  days  to  own  a  farm  have  too  often  left  out  of 
account  certain  very  important  sources  of  income.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  income  of 
one  man  is  often  very  much  larger  than  that  of  another. 
There  are  those  who  are  much  inclined  to  attribute  this 
to  unfair  dealing.  The  difference  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  some  men  have  more  sources 
of  income  than  others. 

There  are  four  important  sources  of  income :  labor, 
managerial  activity,  integrity  and  capital.  The  man  who 
depends  upon  labor  alone  will  have,  as  a  rule,  but  a 
small  income.  It  is  when  ability  as  a  manager  and 
integrity  as  a  man  begin  to  yield  their  income  that  the 
young  man  gets  ahead  rapidly. 

It  has  often  been  said  the  first  thousand  dollars  is 
the  hardest  to  accumulate.  This  is  true,  because  it  must 
be  saved  almost  wholly  from  the  one  source  of  income, 
labor.  From  the  one  source  of  income  must  be  pro- 
vided food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  worker,  before 


By  H.  C.  Taylor 


anything  can  be  put  aside  as  savings.  Add  another 
important  source  of  income,  and  accumulation  by  saving 
becomes  easy. 

The  importance  of  integrity  as  a  source  of  income  can 
not  easily  be  overestimated.  There  are  two  ways  of 
realizing  upon  your  integrity.  Most  men  are  willing  to 
assume  a  certain  amount  of  integrity  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men.  The  young  man  can  sometimes  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  and,  by  dishonest  actions,  realize  a 
small  return  once  for  all.  It  is  not  this  method  of 
realizing  upon  one's  stock  of  integrity  that  is  to  be 
dwelt  upon  here.  The  way  to  realize  an  important 
financial  return  for  one's  reputation  for  integrity  is  not 
to  sell  out,  but  to  continually  acquire  more  stock. 

Reputation  for  integrity  gives  the  opportunity  for  the 
young  man  with  little  capital  to  realize  upon  his  mana- 
gerial activity.  There  are  many  owners  of  farms  who, 
having  grown  old  at  farming,  are  willing  to  turn  their 
entire  capital  over  to  the  management  of  a  trustworthy 
young  man.  By  working  as  a  hired  laborer  on  a  farm, 
a  young  man  may  establish  a  reputation  for  integrity 
such  that  the  owner  of  the  farm  will  turn  over  the 
entire  management  of  the  farm  and  equipment  to  him 
as  a  tenant  instead  of  a  directed  hireling.  I  know  cases 
where  this  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  income  of 
the  young  man  from  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  board 


to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Integrity  gives  opportu- 
nity to  realise  upon  one's  managerial  ability  by  operating 
the  capital  which  belongs  to  others. 

How  should  one  inventory  his  resources?  The  capi- 
talist values  his  stocks  according'  to  the  income  they 
yield.  If  a  given  certificate  of  stock  yields  $60  a  year, 
and  the  current  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  he  will 
value  the  stock  at  $1,000.  This  is  the  capital  value  of 
the  stock.  If  a  young  man  can  increase  his  annual 
income  $360  by  establishing  a  reputation  for  integrity, 
and  thus  securing  an  opportunity  to  manage  the  capital 
of  others,  why  should  he  not  look  upon  this  stock  of 
integrity  as  the  capitalist  does  his  stock?  It  would  take 
$6,000  loaned  at  6  per  cent,  to  yield  $360  annually.  In 
counting  his  net  worth  at  any  given  time,  the  young 
man  may  well  thus  capitalize  his  integrity.  In  calcu- 
lating how  much  money  he  can  loan  on  a  certificate  of 
stock,  the  banker  capitalizes  the  earning  power  of  the 
stock.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  banker  or  a  farmer  who  con- 
templates making  advances  of  capital  to  a  young  man 
capitalizes  the  integrity  of  the  young  man?  It  is  better 
for  its  possessor  to  overestimate  than  to  underestimate 
the  economic  value  of  simple  honesty  as  a  resource. 

As  a  source  of  income  from  which  to  save  money  and 
buy  a  farm,  business  integrity  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, because  the  living  expenses  do  not  have  to  be 
paid  from  this  income,  hence  it  can  all  be  saved  for 
investment  purposes.  Every  honest,  efficient  young  man 
can  become  the  owner  of  a  good  farm  well  improved. 
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How  We  Whipped  Them 


The  Story  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Middle  West  Against  the  Grain,  Coal  and  Lumber  Trusts. 

By  Edward  G.  Dunn 


A  Study  in  Cooperation 


This  is  the  fifth  and  most  important  of 
Mr.  Dunn's  articles  on  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  grain  and  the  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  of  lumber,  twine,  coal, 
lime,  cement,  feed  and  other  staples.  It  is 
the  first  story  ever  published  telling  the 
whole  inside  of  this  most  important  matter. 
We  want  to  urge  on  farmers  everywhere, 
in  all  lines,  to  read  it.  Editor. 
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Mr.  Dunn 

of  this  land, 


the 
and 


EFORE  leaving  the  deliverance 
of  the  Mid- Western  farmers  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Grain  Com- 
bine, I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
farmers  of  the  undelivered  sections 
to  those 


The  way  they  robbed  us,  and 
still  rob  us,  1  suppose,  wherever 
the  farmers  allow  it,  is  not  by 
manipulating  Chicago  and  Liver- 
pool prices  so  much  as  by  widening 
the  margin  between  Chicago 
prices  and  local  prices. 


still  undelivered  as  to  other 
things,  just  what  it  was  we 
shook  off. 

It  was  control  of  grain 
prices  by  the  Iowa  Grain- 
Dealers'  Association,  and  of 
the  similar  combine  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  existing 
in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Dakotas — and  I 
have  every  reason  to  say,  in 
every  State  covered  by  the 
National  Grain-Dealers' 
Association  and  its  allies. 

I  say  the  control  of  prices;  and  yet  gentlemen  will 
probably  write  to  Farm  and  Fireside  protesting  that 
they  did  not  control  prices.  They  will  point  out  the 
fact  that  all  this  time  prices  rose  and  fell  according  to 
the  price  in  Liverpool.  They  will  say  that  all  this  is  a 
figment  of  my  imagination,  or  worse.  But  in  talking 
to  farmers  I  need  no  sponsor;  the  higher  prices 
we  paid  wherever  cooperation  was  adopted,  and 
the  lower  prices  we  had  to  pay  for  other  staples 
bought  for  the  farm,  is  the  answer — and  they  are 
history.  And,  in  fact,  the  prices  did  rise  and 
fall  with  the  prices  in  the  world's  markets.  I 
think'the  Grain  Combine  is  not  without 'its  influ- 
ence on  those,  but  the  way  they  robbed  us,  and 
still  rob  the  farmers,  I  suppose,  wherever  the 
farmers  allow  it,  is  not  by  manipulating  the 
Chicago  or  Liverpool  prices,  but  by  widening 
the  margin  between  Chicago  prices  and  local 
prices.  The  farmers  found  that  they  could  pay 
within  half  a  cent  of  Chicago  prices,  less  freight, 
for  oats,  and  other  grains  accordingly,  at  Burch- 
inal,  while  the  Grain  Combine  were  taking  long 
weights  and  paying  only  within  about  four  and  a 
half  cents. 

Thus  they  were  taking  four  cents  a  bushel  on 
oats,  and  more  on  other  grains,  than  would  make 
a  living  for  the  man  running  the  elevator,  and 
fair  interest  on  the  money  in  the  plant. 

Faked  Bids  Did  It 


souri.  North  Dakota,  east  of  the  Missouri,  is  covered 
by  over  two  hundred  farmers'  cooperative  elevators, 
most  of  which  have  been  organized  in  the  past  year  or 
eighteen  months.  Montana  is  just  starting,  but  is  sure 
to  be  covered  as  fast  as  the  farmers  can  get  to  it.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  concerted  action  in  Indiana  or 
Ohio,  or  in  several  other  States  where  the  grain  business 
is  quite  large.  But  I  feel  sure  such  action  must  come 
very  soon  in  all  of  the  States. 

A  Need  for  Cooperation 

The  next  step  necessary  is  to  free  ourselves  of  the 
injustice  to  which  we  are  still  subjected  in  the  terminal 
markets  through  the  entangling  alliances  of  the  great 
terminal  grain  companies  and  the  railways.  These  inter- 
ests have  built  a  fence  which 
keeps  the  eastern  consumers  of 
grains — the  millers,  ■  feeders, 
feed-merchants,  and  the  like — 
from  meeting  the  western  pro- 
ducers. There  are  about  25,000 
people  in  Chicago  alone,  and 
quite  as  many  in  proportion  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  and  other  ele- 
vator points,  making  a  living 
off  our  grain,  and  many  of 
Jhem  doing  absolutely  nothing 
at  all  useful  in  the  matter  of 
getting  it  from  the  farms  to  the  mouths  of  the  world. 

We  westerners  do  not  know  anything  about  the  east- 
ern consumer,  and  99  9/10  per  cent,  of  all  our  grain  is 
concentrated  at  the  big  terminal  markets— Chicago 
principally  for  Iowa — to  be  sold  to  commission  mer- 
chants or  track  buyers,  who  send  on  to  Buffalo,  or 


For  the  past  twenty  years  the 
terminal  elevators  have  put  their 
own  grain  in  public  elevators  in 
violation  of  law.  I  suppose  there 
was  money  in  it,  or  they  wouldn't 
have  done  that!  The  State 
officers?     They  do   not  move. 


Mr.  Wells's  "dummy 
—a  false  bid  supposed 
track  in  the  terminal 


The  elevator  Crall  and  Co,  sold  us  after  eight  months  of 
competition  with  the  farmers 


They  did  this  through 
track  bid"  at  Des  Moines 
to  be  a  bid  for  grain  on 

market,  but  really  faked  up  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Cereal  Club  in  Des  Moines. 

I  lay  continued  stress  on  this,  because  it  is  the 
favorite  method  of  robbing  the  producers  every- 
where, and  in  many  lines.  We  have  recently 
learned  that  the  prices  of  butter  and  eggs  have 
been  lowered  to  the  creameries  and  other  pro- 
ducers by  the  "dummy"  bid  of  the  Chicago  Butter 
and  Egg  Board.  The  big  operators  have  been 
making  contracts  for  butter  and  eggs  for  future  deliv- 
ery, based  on  Chicago  prices.  It  was  and  is  a  favorite 
device  for  making  the  creamery  members  feel  good,  to 
contract  for  the  product  at  a  shade  above  Chicago 
prices.  And  while  the  farmers  were  chuckling  at  this 
fine  deal,  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board  fixed  up 
a  record  showing  that  Chicago  prices  were  lower  than 
they  really  were,  and  paid  the  farmers  accordingly.  At 
least,  this  is  what  seems  to  be  true  from  my  viewpoint. 

The  operations  of  the  big  meat-packers,  as  recently 
disclosed  in  court  proceedings,  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  often  no  real  bidding  on  live  stock — only  "dummy 
bids."  I  believe  the  farmers  should  sift  every  form  of 
terminal  deal- 
ing to  the  bot- 
t  o  m  ,  looking 
for  "dummy" 
bids  and  faked 
competition.  It 
paid  us  in 
grain.  Why 
would  it  not 
pay  in  cotton, 
in  fruit,  and 
the  like?  I  have 
seen  the  price 
of  wheat,  in  a 
rural  commu- 
nity   in  Iowa, 

boosted  twenty  cents  a  bushel  merely  by  cooperation. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  nook  or  corner  of  the 
grain-growing  regions  of  Iowa  outside  the  trade  terri- 
tory of  a  Farmers'  Cooperative  Elevator.  The  same  is 
practically  true  of  Illinois.  There  are  almost  three 
hundred  of  these  cooperative  companies  in  Minnesota, 
which  is  almost  as  well  covered  as  Iowa,  but  not  quite. 
In  1905  there  were  less  than  ten  farmers'  elevators  in 
South  Dakota,  where  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  had  been 
driven  into  the  combination  led  by  Mr.  Jack  Quinn. 
To-day  they  have  253  or  254  farmers'  elevators  in  that 
State,  covering  practically  every  town  east  of  the  Mis- 


Our  first  elevator — located  at  Burchinal — was  sold  to  the  farmers  by 
the  Iowa  Elevator  Co.  when  the  cooperative  movement  first  started 


I  believe  the  farmers  should  sift 
every  form  of  terminal  dealing  to 
the  bottom  looking  for  "dummy 
bids"  and  faked  competition.  It 
paid  us  in  grain.  Why  would  it 
not  pay  in  cotton,  in  fruit,  and  the 
like?  I  have  seen  the  price  of 
wheat  in  a  rural  community  in 
Iowa  boosted  twenty  cents  a 
bushel  by  cooperation. 


other  eastern  distributing  points.  It  must  go  through 
the  terminal  elevator.  On  its  way  it  must  pay  charges 
to  the  Chicago  commission  merchant,  the  Chicago  ter- 
minal elevator,  the  Buffalo  or  other  terminal  elevator 
where  it  is  unloaded  from  boats  or  cars,  the  wholesale 
dealer  who  ships  to  the  retailer,  and  finally  the  retail 
grain  and  feed  dealer,  from  whom  you,  my  eastern 
farmer  friend,  buy  when  feed  is  short.  Chicago  is  made 
an  absolute  barrier  against  trade  except  on  payment  of 
tribute. 

The  other  terminal  markets  are  equal  barriers  in 
their  territories.  They  are  like  the  Robber  Knights  of 
the  Rhine  during  the  Middle  Ages,  who  dwelt  in  their 
castles  and  made  all  commerce  pay  tribute  to  them. 

We  of  the  West  have  completed  our  cooperative  grain 
organizations  and  are  ready  to  ship  directly  to  organiza- 
tions of  consumers  in  the  East — as  soon  as  the  railways 
and  terminal  elevators  will  let  us.  If  consumers  and 
millers  and  other  interested  people  in  the  East  would 
only  organize  as  we  have  done,  we  could  make  a  fight 
for  the  right — which  clearly  belongs  to  us  in  morals 
and  in  law — to  ship  right  past  Chicago  or  Kansas  City, 
or  the  Twin  Cities  or  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  of  the 
castles  of  the  Robber  Knights  of  the  Grain  Combine, 
and  reach  the  market  direct.  It  would  make  the  cost 
of  living  lower  in  the  East,  and  might  make  some  of 
the  farmers'  livings  a  little  higher  in  the  West.  Any- 
how, it  is  just,  and  must  come. 

To  be  sure,  the  railways  do  not  say  we  shall  not  ship 
past  one  of  the  terminal  markets  of  their  pets,  the  ter- 
minal elevators.  But  they  will  not  bill  through  to  the 
East  unless  we  can  secure  a  car  that  is  the  property  of 
an  eastern  railway!  We  are  thus  really  denied  cars  for 
these  eastern  shipments.  Then  again,  the  freight  rates 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
ship  through  the  terminal  elevators.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  of  this,  try,  if  you  live  in  the  West,  to  get  rates 
for  a  car  from  your  town  to  a  New  York  country  town, 
or  if  you  live  in  Ohio  or  West  Virginia,  try  getting  a 
car  shipped  direct  to  you  from  a  point  in  North  Dakota, 
or  Kansas,  or  Iowa,  or  Illinois.   You  will  find  it  cheaper 


to  pay  all  these  exactions  of  middlemen,  rather  than  go 
the  direct  way.  As  the  Irishman  said,  "That's  the  intin- 
tion !" 

Now  if  the  eastern  and  western  consumer  and 
producer  try  to  get  together  by  shipping  through  the 
terminal  market,  they  are  up  against  the  matter  of 
unloading  and  reloading,  for,  of  course,  one  can't 
depend  on  securing  cars  on  their  way  home.  That  is 
out  of  the  question — as  the  gentlemen  well  knew  who 
established  the  rule.  But  if  your  car  of  virgin  grain 
goes  through  a  Chicago  terminal  elevator,  it  will  come 
out  different  grain.  Grain  will  be  substituted  for  it  of 
the  character  which  the  rotten  political  machine,  the 
Illinois  Inspection  Department,  allows  to  go  as  grain  of 
equal  grade.    In  other  words,  the  eastern  buyer  cannot 

depend  on  getting  the  iden- 
tical grain  he  buys  from  the 
western  farmer  or  elevator. 
It  will  come  to  him  adul- 
terated and  brought  down 
to  a  certain  grade  if  it  is 
too  good  for  the  eastern 
consumer,  as  the  terminal 
combine  estimates  him.  The 
result  is  that  eastern  buyers, 
especially  the  millers,  prac- 
tically refuse  to  accept 
Chicago  grades  —  and  the 
conditions  have  to  be  kept 
the  same  in  all  terminal 
markets,  or  the  combine's 
arrangements  would  be  all  upset — and  so  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  buying  direct  from  the  terminal  elevators 
and  other  .interests,  where  they  can  inspect  their  grain 
car  by  car,  and  see  just  what  they  are  getting.  A  great 
commentary,  this,  on  the  boasted  honesty  of  the  great 
American  Captain  of  Industry! 

I  know  that  there  is  a  law  in  Illinois  which 
requires  the  public  elevator  to  be  free  from  grain 
owned  by  the  elevator,  but  it  is  not  enforced.  You 
can  see  that  if  the  great  terminal  grain-man  had 
stored  in  his  elevator  your  grain  and  mine  and 
our  neighbor's,  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  mix 
my  poor  grain  with  your  good  grain  in  shipping, 
thus  giving  me  the  best  of  it  and  you  the  worst 
of  it.  But  if  he  himself  owned  a  lot  of  poor  grain 
in  the  same  elevator,  and  owned  the  governor  of 
the  State  and  the  State  inspection  department,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  mix  your  good  grain,  and 
mine,  and  our  neighbor's  with  his  poor  grain,  and 
thus  give  himself  the  best  of  it,  and  you  and  me 
and  our  neighbor  the  worst  of  it.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  these  terminal  elevator  men  are  the 
same  gentry  who  devised  the  "dummy  track  bid" 
and  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  "dummy" 
butter  and  egg,  and  "dummy"  live-stock  markets. 
So,  while  the  eastern  consumer  may  feel  easy 
about  the  matter,  we  of  the  West  do  not. 

Why  be  Forced  to  Lose  Money? 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  terminal  elevators 
have  put  their  own  grain  in  the  public  elevators 
in  violation  of  law.  I  suppose  there  was  money 
in  it,  or  they  wouldn't  have  done  that !  Judge 
Tuley  of  Chicago  some  years  ago  enjoined  them 
from  doing  it,  but  they  appealed.  The  Supreme 
Court  took  six  years  to  think  about  it  and  finally 
upheld  Judge  Tuley  in  saying  that  the  terminal 
elevators  had  no  right  to  keep  their  own  and  the 
public's  grain  in  the  same  establishment.  Then  a 
compromise  was  effected  by  which  a  part  of  each 
elevator  was  licensed  as  a  public  elevator,  while 
the  other  half  is  kept  as  the  private  elevator  of 
the  owner.  Governor  Deneen  has  been  told  about  this, 
and  so  has  the  State's  Attorney  of  Cook  County,  and 
so  has  the  Attorney-General  of  Illinois — but  these  gen- 
tlemen do  not  move. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  relations  of  James  A. 
Patten,  the  Wheat  King,  to  Governor  Deneen  has  any-, 
thing  to  do  with  this.  Patten  has  been  the  governor's 
financial  backer — at  least,  in  his  early  political  career. 
He  seconded  Deneen's  nomination  in  the  famous  con- 
vention when  Deneen  won  over  Yates  and  Lowden. 
Governor  Deneen  appointed  Patten's  friend  Eckhart  to 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission,  which  rules  in  all  these  matters 

we  have  been 
discussing. 
Eckhart  ap- 
points the  chief 
and  all  the  as- 
sistant grain- 
inspectors  of 
the  Chicago 
Board  of 
Trade.  Thus 
there  is  a  di- 
rect line  from 
Patten  to  the 
men  who  say 
what  the 
grades  shall  be 

of  our  Iowa  grain  when  it  goes  into  the  elevators, 
and  what  when  it  comes  out.  People  sometimes  admire 
the  ability  of  a  man  who  can  make  his  millions  in  grain 
as  Mr.  Patten  has  done — but  how  on  earth  can  he  lose? 
The  terminal  grain  business  is  a  cinch.  The  man  who 
can  buy  the  public's  grain  and  have  the  chance  of  sub- 
stitution, and  control  of  inspection,  simply  cannot  lose 
unless  he  is  feeble-minded. 

So  here  we  have  the  situation — railways  force  our 
grain  into  the  terminal  markets,  and  will  not  let  us  get 
to  the  consumer  direct.  They  force  us  to  unload  at  the 
terminal  elevators,  and  the  [concluded  on  page  17] 


People  sometimes  admire  the 
ability  of  a  man  who  can  make 
his  millions  in  grain  as  Mr.  Patten 
has  done — but  how  on  earth  can 
he  lose?  '  The  terminal  grain- 
market  is  a  cinch.  The  man  who 
can  buy  the  public's  grain,  and 
have  the  chance  of  substitution, 
and  control  of  inspection,  simply 
cannot  lose  unless  he  belongs 
to   the  feeble-minded. 
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BUILDING  FOOD 
To  Bring  the  Babies  Around 

When  a  little  human  machine  (or  a 
large  one)  goes  wrong,  nothing  is  so 
important  as  the  selection  of  food  to 
bring  it  around  again. 

"My  little  baby  boy  fifteen  months 
old  had  pneumonia,  then  came  brain 
fever,  and  no  sooner  had  he  got  over 
these  than  he  began  to  cut  teeth  and, 
being  so  weak,  he  was  frequently  thrown 
into  convulsions,"  says  a  Colorado 
mother. 

"I  decided  a  change  might  help,  so 
took  him  to  Kansas  City  for  a  visit. 
When  we  got  there  he  was  so  very 
weak  when  he  would  cry  he  would  sink 
away  and  seemed  like  he  would  die. 

"When  I  reached  my  sister's  home 
she  said  immediately  that  we  must  feed 
him  Grape-Nuts  and,  although  I  had 
never  used  the  food,  we  got  some  and 
for  a  few  days  just  gave  him  the  juice 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  milk.  \He  got 
stronger  so  quickly  we  were  soon  feed- 
ing him  the  Grape-Nuts  itself  and  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time  he  fattened  right 
up  and  became  strong  and  well. 

"That  showed  me  something  worth 
knowing  and,  when  later  on  my  little 
girl  came,  I  raised  her  on  Grape-Nuts 
and  she  is  a  strong,  healthy  baby  and 
has  been.  You  will  see  from  the  little 
photograph  I  send  you  what  a  strong, 
chubby  youngster  the  boy  is  now,  but  he 
didn't  look  anything  like  that  before  we 
found  this  nourishing  food.  Grape-Nuts 
nourished  him  back  to  strength  when  he 
was  so  weak  he  couldn't  keep  any  other 
food  on  his  stomach."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

All  children  can  be  built  to  a  more 
sturdy  and  healthy  condition  upon 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream.  The  food  con- 
tains the  elements  nature  demands, 
from  which  to  make  the  soft  gray  fill- 
ing in  the  nerve  centers  and  brain.  A 
well  fed  brain  and  strong,  sturdy  nerves 
absolutely  insure  a  healthy  body. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MI.  GILEAD  HI-. 
DRACXIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider  "j 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  i 
BIC  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand# 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
par  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS   UFG.  CO.,, 
(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 
126  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gtlead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  D,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

CPRAV  FRUITS  AND 
or*^A  *    FIELD  CROPS 

I  said  do  whitewashing  in  most  etfeotoal,  economical, 
rapid  way.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BROWN'S 

poXerr  Auto-Sprays 

No.  1,  shown  here,  is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle— 
|  does  work  of  S  ordinary  Bprayers.    Endorsed  b.y  Ex- 
!  periment  Stations  and  30",OOG  others.   40  styles  and 
'  sixes  of   hand    and  power  sprayers— &1  so  prices 
and  Taluabla  Spraying  guide  in  our  Free  Book. 
Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

18  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MONARCH 

CIDER 

Proved  capac- 
ity, great 
strength, 

all  sizes. 
Write  for 
FREE  cat- 
alog today, 

MONARCH  MCHY 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En- 
gines,Thresh- 
»  ers.  Saw 
Mills.  Get 
our  prices. 
603  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packages 
and  Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  In  the  Conntry. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  109,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  thelatest  and 
best  ofanything  ever 
off  ered 
for  81.00.' 
Agents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.    23  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass, 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD 

Position  as  a  Traveling 
Salesman  or  Saleswoman 

Where  You  Can  Earn  From  $1,000  to 
$5,000  a  Year  and  Your  Expenses? 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  an  expert  Sales- 
man or  Saleswoman  by  mail  in  six  to  eight 
weeks  and  our  Free  Employment  Bureau 
will  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  posi- 
tion where  you  can  earn  good  wages 
while  you  learn  Practical  Salesman- 
ship. If  you  want  to  enter  the  best  paid, 
most  independent  profession  in  the  world, 
write  today  for  our  handsome  free 
catalog,  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip,"  also 
testimonial  letters  from  a  thousand  stu- 
dents we  have  recently  placed  in  good 
positions;  list  of  positions  now  open,  and 
full  particulars  of  the  special  offer  we  are 
now  making  new  students. 

Address  our  nearest  office.  Dept.  1S4. 
National  Salesmen's  Training  Ass'fl* 
Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Seattle 
New  Orleans  Toronto 


The  Market  Outlook  I 
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Spring  Lambs  Scarce 

THE  market  for  all  classes  of  sheep  and 
lambs  has  been  steady  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  and  but  little  change  in 
prices  has  been  apparent  since  the  third 
week  in  April,  at  which  time  grass-fed  sheep 
from  Texas  made  their  first  appearance  on 
the  Kansas  City  market,  and  sold  at  the 
highest  price  for  two  years.  The  best  prices 
realized  in  Chicago  were  for  lambs,  $8.15  to 
$8.25 ;  yearlings,  $7.25  to  $7.50 ;  wethers, 
$6.75  to  $7.50;  ewes,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  These 
prices  show  an  advance  of  about  $2.00  the 
hundredweight  since  the  first  week  of  the 
present  year,  and  there  seem  to  be  good  rea- 
sons to  expect  further  advances,  for  mutton 
sheep  will  be  scarce  because  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  rushed  to  market  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  and  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ing popularity  of  mutton  and  lambs  as  a 
substitute  for  beef,  which  is  getting  too  high 
in  price  for  most  people.  Sheepmen  should 
rejoice  in  this  turn  in  the  popular  taste 
toward  the  best  and  most  wholesome  of  ani- 
mal foods,  and  make  the  most  of  it  by 
breeding  and  feeding  the  best-bred  ewes  and 
rams  of  the  mutton  and  wool  combinations 
that  they  can  obtain.  The  demand  in  all 
classes  seems  to  be  for  moderate  weights 
and  high  finish,  there  being  a  great  diversity 
in  the  prices  of  these  and  the  less  desirable 
sorts. 

Spring  lambs  appear  to  be  unusually 
scarce,  probably  on  account  of  the  length 
and  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  high 
prices  of  feed-stuffs.  Their  appearance  on 
the  market  will  also  be  laje  and  their  owners 
be  tempted  to  hurry  them  there,  or  to  turn 
them  out  to  pasture,  a  practice  which  is 
sure  to  lead  to  loss  from  scouring  (if  the 
grass  comes  early,  a  little  mown  and  fed 
in  the  yards  will  do  no  harm). 

In  marketing  lambs,  uniformity  in  weight, 
style  and  finish  is  very  desirable ;  and  to 
insure  this  the  feeder  should  frequently 
handle  them,  and  either  separate  them  into 
lots,  or  mark  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
form  a  bunch  for  the  market.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  inexperienced  a  few  words 
as  to  how  expert  salesmen  and  butchers 
decide  these  matters  may  be  of  use. 

The  laying  on  of  fat  and  flesh  commences 
internally  and  makes  no  external  signs  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  After  that  time  the 
backbone  becomes  less  prominent,  and  by 
firmly  pressing  the  fingers  along  each  side 
of  it,  in  course  of  time  what  was  formerly 
a  ridge  will  be  found  to  have  become  a 
furrow,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  good, 
firm  flesh.  At  the  junction  of  the  tail  quite 
a  cushion  of  this  should  be  formed,  and  the 
neck  should  become  rounded  and  full.  The 
breast  and  flanks  also  should  have  acquired 
a  good  covering  of  flesh.  A  lamb  is  rarely 
found  equally  good  at  all  points ;  but  as  long 
as  the  parts  which  supply  the  choice  cuts  are 
satisfactory,  considerable  allowance  may  be 
made.  A  "good  leg  of  mutton"  and  well- 
covered  ribs  are  indispensable.  Practice 
will  soon  make  the  farmer  expert  in  judging, 
and  frequently  gentle  handling  uses  the 
lambs  to  bear  the  process  without  undue 
disturbance  when  sent  to  market. 

John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Hogs  at  a  Standstill 

After  hog  prices  had  reached  the  $8.00 
mark,  the  market  was  at  a  standstill.  It 
seemed  to  be  all  the  boosting  it  could  stand 
under  the  existing  conditions. 

The  large  packers  were  averse  to  paying 
higher  prices  and  preferred  to  allow  the 
order-buyers  and  speculators  to  fill  their 
needs  and  then  take  what  was  left  rather 
than  compete  and  advance  the  quotations. 

The  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  spring  is 
of  the  same  nature.  Receipts  will  continue 
to  be  light,  as  there  are  no  hogs  to  speak 
oi  left  in  the  country.  Already  the  Chicago 
market  has  become  somewhat  of  a  one-day 
affair.  The  Monday  runs  have  quality,  a.s 
the  hogs  come  from  a  distance,  Iowa  being 
the  main  contributor ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
week  receipts  are  small  and  of  inferior 
quality,  as  they  come  from  the  local  terri- 
tory. 

With  the  advent  of  lofty  quotations  a  new 
scale  of  retail  prices  went  into  effect  in  the 
eastern  cities,  and  almost  immediately  the 
demand  lessened,  and  order-buying  at  west- 
ern markets  was  curtailed.  Speculators, 
however,  have  become  active  and  aggressive 
and  are  maintaining  the  outlet. 

This  condition  will  probably  continue  until 
larger  shipments  appear  at  the  chutes.  As 
long  as  the  packers  hold  large  stocks  of  pro- 
visions, they  will  not  allow  the  market  to 
drop. 

There  are  many  in  the  trading  circles  who 
expect  considerable  of  a  June  run,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  heavy  hogs 
have  already  crossed  the  scales  and  that  a 
winter  so  severe  that  the  pigs  farrowed  in 
February  and  March  are  malformed  is  not 
the  winter  where  fall  pigs  thrive.  What 
fall  pigs  there  are,  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  greatly  affect  the  market,  unless  the 
packers  get  on  the  other  side  and  begin  a 


bear  campaign.  The  reports  of  he  early  pig 
crops  are  not  reassuring  and  will  help  to 
maintain  present  prices.  Due  to  the  severe 
winter  and  heavy  snow,  the  hogs  were  out 
of  condition,  and  many  sows  that  farrowed 
in  February  and  March  farrowed  but  two 
or  three  pigs,  and  many  pigs  were  imperfect 
and  dead.  The  later  litters  are  somewhat 
better,  but  are  hardly  up  to  normal.  A 
recent  State  report  from  Missouri  figures 
that  there  are  but  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
average  number  of  brood-sows  on  the  farms. 

Conditions  are  as  bad  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Such  reports  aid  the  bull  element 
in  the  provision  pit.  It  and  the  market  has 
become  active  and  is  advancing. 

Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


Two  generations  of  idlers  make  a  dude, 
and  three  a  fool. 

Put  more  of  yourself  into  everything  you 
do.  It  is  the  half-hearted  man  who  fails. 
When  the  fire  is  low  in  the  furnace,  the 
train  gets  stuck  on  the  hill.  Anybody  can 
pull  up  his  feet  and  let  things  slide  on  the 
down  grade.  The  thing  that  counts  is  to  nip 
it  when  things  go  a  bit  hard. 


"Mo,"  said  the  confirmed  store-sitter,  "I 
1  '  don't  run  after  no  temptations,  but  if 
a'ry  temptation's  just  bound  to  keep  gittin' 
in  my  way,  w'y  that  temptation's  got  to  look 
out  for  itself,  that's  all." 


Onions,  a  Money  Crop 

I had  a  piece  of  heavy  muck  soil  which  had 
been  used  several  seasons  as  a  garden.  I 
decided  to  plant  an  acre  of  it  to  onions.  I 
prepared  the  plot  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
soil  could  be  worked  into  fine,  loose 
condition.  It  was  made  quite  rich  with 
applications  of  well-rotted  manure,  poultry- 
droppings  and  wood-ashes.  The  manure  was 
applied  in  the  fall  with  a  manure-spreader, 
and  the  ashes  and  poultry-droppings  were 
applied  as  a  top  dressing  after  the  crop  was 
in  cultivation.  The  soil  was  well  pulverized 
and  left  free  of  clods,  clumps  and  stones.  It 
was  then  ready  for  transplanting. 

I  had  sown  the  seed,  ^bout  two  pounds,  in 
hotbeds  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  and 
the  plants  were  ready  to  set  out  the  latter 
part  of  April.  Seed  were  sown  thinly  in 
rows  about  two  inches  apart.  As  the  plants 
came  up,  those  which  grew  too  tall  and  weak 
were  made  more  stalky  by  shearing  off  the 
tops  two  inches  from  the  soil.  Before  leav- 
ing the  hotbeds  plants  were  gradually 
weathered  to  field  conditions.  I  believe  that 
transplanting  doubles  the  yield.  They  can 
be  planted  the  right  distance  apart  and  do 
not  rob  each  other  of  food  and  room  as 
they  sometimes  do  when  planted  in  the  row. 
Onions  grow  very  slowly,  and  if  sown  in 
the  ground,  the  weeds  get  the  start  of  them 
before  they  are  big  enough  to  cultivate. 
They  require  much  moisture  during  the  early 
growing  period,  and  if  grown  in  hotbeds, 
can  be  transplanted  in  time  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  spring  rains.  I  plant  in  rows 
fourteen  inches  apart  and  put  plants  three 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Straight  rows  are 
essential,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  use  the 
wheel-hoe  in  crooked  rows.  I  marked  the 
rows  by  stretching  a  string  across  the  plat. 
An  old  wagon-wheel  with  the  tire  removed, 
on  whose  edge  wooden  pegs  three  inches 
long  and  three  inches  apart  have  been  set, 
is  used  to  mark  the  plat.  Plants  are  set  in 
the  holes  made  by  the  pegs  and  the  soil 
tightly  pressed  about  them.  Much  cultiva- 
tion is  very  essential  and  I  do  most  of  it 
with  the  wheel-hoe.  A  certain  amount  of 
hand  weeding  cannot  be  escaped.  Weeds 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  a  start.  I 
went  over  the  field  eleven  times  with  the 
wheel-hoe  and  three  times  by  hand.  When 
the  tops  were  dead  and  dry.  I  harvested  the 
crop,  pulling  the  bulbs  and  allowing  them  to 
dry  in  windrows  for  several  days.  They 
were  then  stored  in  a  dry.  cool  place  to 
await  marketing.  I  sold  7S0  bushels  from 
that  acre  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  receiving  a 
check  for  $624  for  the  lot.  The  cost  of 
growing  the  crop  was  $60  including  cost  of 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Greatest  cost  was  cost 
of  cultivation.  Cost  of  cultivation  would 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  season,  as  a 
wet  one  would  grow  more  weeds.  Much 
labor  is  required,  but  none  of  a  skilled  char- 
acter ;  a  child  could  do  it.  The  variety 
which  I  grew  was  the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 
They  yielded  heavily  and  are  in  favor  on  the 
market.  They  have  a  rich  flavor  and  good 
keeping  qualities.  The  bulbs  were  large  and 
about  all  of  a  uniform  size,  thus  being  an 
attractive  product  such  as  buyers  like.  I 
attribute  the  largest  part  of  my  success 
with  this  crop  to  good  seed,  heavy  fertilizing 
and  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation. 

C.  J.  Griffing. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak- 


You  can  easily  make  good 
pictures  with  a 

KODAK 

Simplicity  has  made  the  Kodak 
way  the  easy  way  in  picture 
taking ;  quality  has  made  the 
Kodak  way  the  sure  way. 

Kodaks  $5.00  and  up.  Brownie  Cameras, 
(they  work  like  Kodaks)  $1.00  to  $12.00  are 
fully  described  in  the  Kodak  catalogue.  Free 
at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
383  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Id  me 
over  50 
yean 


MINERAL 

HEAVE 
REMEDY 


t  i 


$3  Package' 

fHf  will  cure  any  ease  or1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
II  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
'Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Send  today  for 

only 
PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
And  You  Keep  This 

Great 
Chilled  Cylinder 
Engine 

The  rest  In  the  easiest 

monthly  payments. 

We  send  you  the  engine  on  free  trial,  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want.  1  O  days' 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  not 
pleased.  Free  Book,  "How  to  Use  Power." 
Send  name  and  address  and  get  free  book  and 
all  particulars  of  this  great  offer. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Department  4035  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


1 2  Acres— $900 
Stock  and  Machinery  Included 

Level  fertile  fields,  wire  and  rail  fenced,  good  orchard, 
6  room  cottage  house,  20 1 20  barn,  poultry  house,  all  in 
good  repair;  in  Ohio,  close  to  neighbors,  stores,  school, 
churches,  mail  delivered.  If  taken  now,  owner  includes 
cow,  horse,  heifer,  colt,  wagon,  buggy  and  implements 
for  only  S900,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  For  details  and 
traveling  instructions  see  Strout's  Farm  Catalogue 
No.  35,  Western  Edition.  Just  out.  Containing  many 
big  bargains  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  andadjoiningstates, 
profusely  illustrated.  Copy  free.  We  pay  buyer'6  rail- 
road fares.    Station  2699. 

E.  A.  STBOOT,  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Fa. 


WE  BUY 


What  do  you  do  with  your  old  bags?  Don't 
throw  them  away,  we  will  buy  Feed  bags  of 
all  kinds— Gluten.  Beet,  Pulp,  Bran,  Oats, 
Corn,  Cotton-Seed  Meal  Bags,  etc.,  and  pay 
you  highest  prices.  Write  ua  today  for 
prices  and  particulars.    We  pay  the  freight. 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 

622  N.  2nd  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PA  "T  IT  M  T  C  Send  sketch  or  model 
n.  1  t  IT  1  3  for  FREE  SEARCH. 
Books*  Advice.  Searches  and  WT  s~»  TT"  TT* 
Bis  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  A*  IV  J_<  Jd 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Complete  Bathroom  Outfit  No.  10 

These  fixtures  are  of  good  quality,  guaranteed  and  sold 
direct,  savins  you  the  plumber's  profit. 

n  1!  or  5  feet  long,  Porcelain  Enam- 

rJatntUD  eled,  Koll  Eim  with  Nickeled 
Brass  Overflow.  Waste.  Combination  Faucet.  Sup- 
ply Pipes,  Chain  and  Stopper.  -  . 

I  .  Porcelain  Enameled  with  mte- 

LavaiOry  gral  back  and  apron,  concealed 
hanger,  nickeled  brass  faucets,  supply  pipes, 

trap,  chain  and  stopper.   '  , 

„  .  Vitreous  China  Washdown  with  oak 
V^lOScI  seat  and  tank  copper  lined,  nickeled 
brass  trimmings  and  supply  pipe. 
Wo  have  other  Bathroom  Ootfits  to  select  from  at  differ, 
ent  prices  and  carry  a  full  line  of  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Valves,  Boilers,  Tanks,  Pomps  and 
Tools.  Full  information  given  for  the  installation  of 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  and  Tvater  Supply. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

The  Chelsea  Supply  Co.  ^AT^ 

Tour  money  trill  be  promptly  refunded  if  good*  are  not  satisfactory. 


My  Greatest  Success 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Trainloads  of 
Reo  the  Fifth 

In  the  past  25  years,  a 
dozen  models  of  mine  have 
become  the  season's  sensation. 

Again  and  again  I  have 
seen  the  factory  swamped,  and 
men  paying  a  bonus  to  get 
my  latest  creation. 

But  Reo  the  Fifth  has  bro- 
ken all  records.  I  never  saw 
a  demand  which  compares  with 
this. 

Five  cities  at  this  writing 
have  trainload  orders  with  us 
— orders  for  forty  carloads  each 
— to  go  in  a  single  shipment. 


But  the  demand  is  just  be- 
ginning. Very  few  men  have 
yet  discovered  this  car. 

Soon  there  will  be  10,000 
cars  in  the  hands  of  10,000 
owners.  Ten  thousand  men 
will  be  telling  others  how  Reo 
the  Fifth  performs. 

Then  will  develop  the  real 
demand  for  this  final  car  of 
mine. 

Not  a  Passing 
Sensation 

Other  season  sensations 
have  come  and  gone.  New 
cars  and  better  came  out  to 
displace  them. 

Those  days  are  over  now. 
Reo  the  Fifth  comes  close  to 


the  limit  in  motor  car  engi- 
neering. It  embodies  the  final 
results  of  my  25  years  of  ex- 
perience. In  every  detail  it 
marks  the  best  I  know. 

There  is  no  probability  that 
we  shall  ever  see  a  materially 
better  car.  The  years  can 
bring  only  minor  changes. 

It  Deserves  It 

This  car  deserves  popular- 
ity.   That  is  my  satisfaction. 

The  men  who  buy  it  get 
the  utmost  of  which  I  am  ca- 
pable. There  will  be  no  re- 
grets— none  to  say  I 
misled  him.  And  none 
will  ever  see  a  car 
which  gives  more  for 
the  money. 

The  steel  in  this  car 
is  all  analyzed.  Every 
vital  part  is  put  to  rad- 
ical test. 

Parts  are  ground 
over  and  over,  to  get 
utter  exactness.  In- 
spection is  carried  to 
extremes. 

There  are  big  mar- 
gins of  safety.  The 
bearings  are  Timken 
and  Hyatt — roller  bear- 
ings, in  place  of  the 
usual  ball  bearings. 

The  tonneau  is  roomy,  the 
wheels  are  large,  the  car  is 


over-tired.  The  carburetor  is 
doubly  heated. 

The  body  is  finished  in  17 
coats.  The  upholstering  is 
deep,  the  lamps  are  enameled. 
Even  the  engine  is-  nickel 
trimmed. 

Every  part  of  the  car  shows 
the  final  touch — the  avoidance 
of  petty  economies.  I  am  proud 
of  it.  Not  an  iota  has  been 
omitted  which  could  add  to 
the  worth  of  this  car. 

Center  Control — 
No  Side  Levers 


Then  here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  get  rid  of  all  side 
levers. 


All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
with  this  center  cane  handle — 
done  by  the  right  hand.  It  is 
done  by  moving  this  lever  less 
than  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated 
by  foot  pedals,  one  of  which 
also  operates  the  clutch.  So 
the  entrance  in  front,  on  either 
side,  is  clear. 

This  arrangement  permits 
of  the  left  side  drive.  The 
driver  sits,  as  he  should  sit, 
close  to  the  passing  cars — on 
the  up  side  of  the  road.  Here- 
tofore this  was  possible  in 
electric  cars  only. 

Thus  we  have  solved  the 
last  important  problems  in  de- 
signing. 

Price  Still  $1,055 

The  price  of  this  car  remains  at 
$1,055,  though  subject  to  instant 
advance.  This  price  is  too  low  for 
a  car  like  this.  It  leaves  no  ade- 
quate margin. 

But  we  shall  continue  this  price, 
in  all  probability,  until  materials 
on  hand  are  exhausted. 

1,000  Dealers 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  shown  by  deal- 
ers in  a  thousand  towns.  We  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  when  you 
send  for  our  catalog.  Please  write 
for  it  now.  It  shows  the  various 
bodies.  Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  GS^S  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


30-35 

Horsepower 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Wheel  Base— 
112  Inches 

Wheels— 
34  Inches 

Demountable 
Rims 

Speed— 
45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made  with  2, 
4  and  5  Pas- 
senger Bodies  ^!:"W 


(70) 
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Farm  anJ  Fireside,  May  II,  1912 


Farmers  and  their  families 
everywhere  have  accepted 
my  invitation  to  ride  in  the 
Maxwell  "Mascotte"—  will 
you  ride  in  jt 
at  my  expense  ? 

FIRST   extended  this  invitation  about  a 
month  ago  and   the  acceptances  I  have 
received  show  me  that  this  is   the  right 
way  to  demonstrate  an  automobile— on  the  roads  where  it 
will  be  used  if  purchased,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions. 

The  responses  to  my  invitation  are  great  in  number,  but 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  not  as  well  represented  as  I  want 
them  to  be.  So  I  am  repeating  my  invitation,  and  if  you  have 
not  yet  accepted,  do  so  now. 


Maxwell  "Mascotte" 

$980 


Factory 

extra) 


MR.  J.  D.  MAXWELL, 

66  West  61st  St.,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  will  be  glad  to  accept  your 
invitation  to  take  a  ride  with 
'my  family  in  the  Maxwell 
'  "Mascotte." 

Kindly  arrange  to  place  a 
.  car  at  my  disposal.    It  is  un- 
derstood that  no  expense  or 
obligation  on  my  part  is  in- 
volved. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Name   


Address 
Town  _ 


State  

T.&F.,  5-11-12. 


I  am  sure  you  will  immediately  see  what  an  ideal  car  the 
"Mascotte"  is  for  the  farmer  and  his  family— if  you  once 
take  your  family  for  a  ride  in  it. 

The  average  automobile  "demonstration"  falls  far  short 
of  really  showing  what  a  car  will  do,  so  I  don't  want  to 
demonstrate  the  "Mascotte"  in  that  way.  I  want  you  to 
ride  around  the  country-side  some  nice  afternoon— up  hill 
and  down  dale— over  the  roads  you  travel  in  your  daily  life. 
If  you  do  this,  you  should  be  able  to  know  when  you  get 
home  in  theevening  just  what  kind  of  a  car  the  "Mascotte" 
is  and  how  well  it  is  suited  for  use  in  your  daily  life.  I  want 
the  family  to  go  with  you,  too— the  wife  and  the  children.  I 
designed  the  "  Mascotte"  to  be  a  real  family  car  and  it  is 
just  that— a  car  for  the  whole  family. 

You  may  know  something  about  Maxwell  reliability  and 
durability— you  may  know  that  nine  out  of  ten  Maxwells  in 
use  in  New  York  State  in  1905  are  still  in  use  today,  after 
seven  years  of  continuous  service.  Few  cars  come  any- 
where near  this  record. 

You  may  know  how  sweeping  was  the  Maxwell  victory 
in  the  recent  Glidden  Tour— the  hardest  tour  in  history— in 
which  the  Maxwell  was  the  only  team  to  finish  with  a  perfect 
score  after  1450  miles  of  travel  over  the  worst  roads  in  the 
country.  TheMaxwellbeat  practically  every  other  American 
car,  some  of  which  sell  for  as  much  as  $6000.  You  may  be 
familiar  with  the  marvelous  non-stoprecord  of  theMaxwell, 
when  it  traveled  10.000  miles  over  country  roads  without 
once  stopping  the  motor.  If  you  know  these  things,  you  will 
know  what  to  expect  in  the  Maxwell  "Mascotte." 

The  Maxwell  "Mascotte"  costs  $980,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  no  other  car  within  $200  of  its  price  compares 
with  it. 

If  I  haven't  had  your  acceptance  to  my  invitation  for 
you  and  your  family  to  ride  in  the  Mascotte,  send  it  to  me 
today.  Send  it  to  me  personally— fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  I  will  instruct  our  representative  near  you  to 
arrange  with  you  and  your  /"Tja-, 
family  for  a  trip.  Write  today.  ^l^Z^K^*^^ 
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It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing 
to  advertisers.    Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


"Count  the  Indians  on  the  Road.  " 


Get  to  know  the  value  of  a 
motorcyle  on  the  farm  and  this 
is  the  machine  you  will  order. 

Bring  your  farm  nearer  to  town.    Modern  methods  call 
for  it.    A  hundred  and  one  occasions  arise  when  you  wish 
you  were  within  easy  reach  of  the  hardware  store,  the  post  office, 
the  doctor  and  your  friends. 

Get  an  Indian  Motocycle.  It  is  the  busy  man's  automobile.  Always  ready  for  any 
journey,  at  any  speed,  over  any  kind  of  road.  Simplest  machine  to  ride.  A  twist  of  the 
wrist  applies  and  releases  the  power.  The  rest  is  automatic.  Absolute  control  assured  at 
all  times  and  instantly.  Most  economical  to  run.  The  six  Indian  Motocycles  of  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Police  Department  covered  30,000  miles  in  7  months  at  a  total  upkeep  cost  of  $13. 13, 
or  $2.18  per  machine. 

4  H.  P.  Single  Cylinder,  complete  .  .  $200 
7  H.  P.  Twin  Cylinder,  complete  .    .    .  S250 

Get  to  know  more  about  the  Indian  and  its  value  to  you.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
catalog  describing  all  1912  models  and  improvements. 

MAIL  A  POSTAL  TODAY! 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO.,  827  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 
Chicago  Denver  San  Francisco  London 


Crops  and  Soils 


Soils  May  Need  Sulphur 

THE  sulphur  contained  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  farm  crops  has  been  deter- 
mined by  experts  at  the  Wisconsin 
station,  and  in  agreement  with  other  investi- 
gations the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  them  is 
found  much  greater  than  was  thought  when 
Wolff  made  his  determinations  from  the  ash 
of  such  plants.  In  the  case  of  cereal  crops, 
the  sulphur  removed  by  the  crop  from  the 
soil  is  about  two  thirds  the  phosphorus 
removed.  A  fair  crop  of  barley  takes  out 
about  14  pounds  per  acre  of  the  sulphur  and 
about  20  pounds  of  the  phosphorus.  In  the 
case  of  oats,  the  amount  of  each  is  about 
19  pounds.  The  grasses  of  mixed  meadow- 
hay  take  quite  as  much  sulphur  as  phos- 
phorus. The  legume  hays  approach  the 
grasses  in  their  needs  for  sulphur,  and  in 
the  case  of  alfalfa  exceed  them.  An  average 
crop  of  alfalfa  removes  from  the  soil  about 
65  pounds  of  sulphur  and  about  40  pounds 
of  phosphorus.  Cabbage,  turnips  and  other 
plants  of  this  tribe — the  Cruciferce — are 
heavy  sulphur-users  and  may  take  out  two 
or  three  times  as  much  sulphur  as  phos- 
phorus. An  average  acre  crop  of  cabbage 
will  remove  from  the  soil  about  100  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  about  60  of  phosphorus. 

Soil  May  be  Robbed  of  Sulphur 

Normal  soils  are  relatively  poor  in  sul- 
phur. Our  analyses  show  a  percentage  in 
the  soils  studied  of  from  .033  to  .40,  or 
only  from  1,000  to  3,000  pounds,  in  the  top 
foot  of  each  acre  of  land — about  the  same 
as  the  normal  supply  of  phosphorus. 

Soils  cropped  from  fifty  to  sixty  years 
unmanured,  or  slightly  manured,  have  lost 
on  the  average  40  per  cent,  of  their  original 
supply  of  sulphur,  as  shown  by  comparison 
with  virgin  soils.  Where  farm  manure  has 
been  used  in  fairly  liberal  quantities,  the 
sulphur  supply  has  been  kept  up,  and  even 
increased. 

Sulphur  Falls  in  the  Rain 

Sulphur,  like  nitrogen,  is  derived  to  some 
extent  from  the  air.  It  falls  in  the  rain. 
During  the  five  months  of  June  to  October, 
1910,  inclusive,  the  sulphur  which  fell  in  the 
rain  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  amounted  to 
11.7  pounds  per  acre.  The  annual  amount  is 
probably  from  IS  to  20  pounds  per  acre. 
While  this  would  be  ample  for  an  average 
crop  of  cereals,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  only  a  part  of  the  rainfall  comes  in 
the  growing  season,  and  not  all  of  what  does 
fall  in  that  season  is  retained  in  the  soil.  So 
a  part  of  the  sulphur  which  falls  with  the 
rain  runs  off  and  is  lost. 

Sulphur  Lost  by  Necessary  Drainage 

The  analyses  of  the  drainage  waters  at 
Rothamsted,  England,  indicate  a  yearly  loss 
of  sulphur  by  drainage  of  50  pounds  per 
acre  in  each  ten  inches  of  water  drawn  off. 
Even  with  much  less  loss  than  this,  it  does 
not  seem  that  enough  sulphur  can  be  de- 
pended upon  through  rainfall  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  cropping  and  drainage.  The 
observed  partial  loss  of  the  sulphur  in  lands 
which  have  been  continuously  cropped  sup- 
ports this  statement. 

A  Most  Important  Matter 

The  general  question  raised  in  the  fore- 
going statement  is  one  of  great  importance. 
The  fact  that  crops  remove  from  the  soil  a 
good  deal  of  sulphur,  while  the  supply  from 
the  air  is  very  probably  offset  by  losses  in 
drainage,  makes  it  clear  that  this  element, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  must  be 
systematically  added,  either  in  farm  manures, 
or  as  an  element  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

As  the  surface  eight  inches  of  a  normal 
soil  contains  only  enough  sulphur  for  one 
hundred  crops  of  barley,  the  notion  that  the 
land  does  not  need  a  supply  in  manures  or 
fertilizers  assumes  that  the  crop  yield  could 
be  kept  up  with  a  steadily  decreasing  supply 
of  sulphur.  The  upward  movement  of  water 
would  possibly  bring  up  sulphates  from  the 
lower  areas,  but  this  could  not  continue 
indefinitely.  According  to  Hilgard,  the  sub- 
soils are  no  richer  in  sulphur  than  are  the 
surface  soils.  > 

Plant-Needs  Not  a  Simple  Question 

Many  factors  are  concerned  in  the  grow- 
ing of  a  maximum  crop.  Plant-foods  in  the 
soil,  bacteria,  freedom  from  plant-poisons, 
and  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  are 
all  important.  So  many  factors  enter  into 
the  problem  that  the  very  best  condition  is 
probably  seldom  obtained.  For  this  reason, 
the  changing  of  conditions  in  the  soil  by 
the  addition  of  a  single  agent  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  better  crop  production.  Whether 
the  change  affects  the  living  things  in  the 
soil,  destroys  poisons  or  harmful  substances, 
changes  the  physical  status  of  the  soil,  or 
furnishes  more  plant-food,  is  always  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer ;  but  that  there 
must  be  maintained  an  ample  supply  of  the 
essential  elements  of  plant-food  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  plant  production. 
Judging  by  natural  supply  and  crop  demands, 
sulphur   is   in   the   same   class   with  phos- 


phorus. But  if  experiments  finally  show 
that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  supply  sul- 
phur, then  we  must  change  our  views  as  to 
the  reasons  for  applying  phosphates. 

We  Have  Not  Thought  Enough  of  Sulphur 

Most  soils  contain  plenty  of  the  essential 
elements,  potassium,  iron,  magnesium  and 
calcium.  Nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
are  the  only  essential  plant-foods  which  are 
low  in  percentage,  and  are  thus  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  Nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
are  recognized  as  valuable  essentials  in  fer- 
tilizers. Every  farmer  reads,  or  should 
read,  the  tags  on  his  fertilizer-bags  to  find 
how  much  of  these  he  is  buying.  Field 
experiments  show,  too,  the  benefit  of  the 
application  of  readily  available  potash  salts. 
When  calcium  is  added,  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  lime  and  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  an  acid  condition  than  to  supply 
plant-food.  But  the  study  of •  fertilizers  for 
their  sulphur  content  is  practically  unknown. 

What  Makes  Acid  Phosphate  Good? 

Unconsciously,  however,  we  have  been 
applying  sulphur  in  commercial  fertilizers 
for  many  years.  Acid  pho'sphate  carries  a 
large  amount  of  calcium  sulphate,  a  com- 
pound containing  sulphur.  So  every  farmer 
who  has  ever  used  acid  phosphate,  has  ap- 
plied sulphur  to  his  land  whether  he  knew 
it  or  not.  Whether  the  benefits  derived  from 
acid  phosphate  are  to  be  credited  solely  to 
the  phosphorus  which  it  carries,  or  in  part 
to  the  sulphur,  is  a  question  raised  by  this 
investigation.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
better  results  sometimes  obtained  in  field 
practice  with  acid  phosphates  over  other 
phosphates,  such  as  Thomas  slag,  or  ground- 
rock  phosphates  are  due,  not  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  the  acid  phosphate  is  more  readily 
soluble,  but  to  the  sulphur  added  to  the 
phosphorus  in  acid  phosphate. 

When  potash  salts  are  furnished  the  crops 
in  the  form  of  sulphates  rather  than  other 
forms,  better  results  are  often  noted.  This 
superiority  in  the  sulphates  may  be  the 
response  of  the  crop  to  the  sulphur. 

Our  Wiser  Ancestors  Used  Land-Plaster 

The  practice  of  using  "land-plaster,"  or 
ground  gypsum,  as  a  fertilizer  was  once 
common.  The  benefits  of  this  practice  have 
been  explained  on  the  grounds  that  the 
gypsum  acts  as  a  "stimulant."  Boussingault 
showed  that  it  enables  the  plant  to  take  up 
more  potash,  through  a  rather  complex 
chemical  reaction.  Consequently  it  was 
classed  as  a  stimulant  for  the  reason  that, 
while  it  produced  increased  plant  growth, 
it  was  supposed  to  furnish  no  plant-food. 
This  may  be  quite  true,  and  still  the  explana- 
tion of  the  benefits  from  gypsum  may  be 
only  partial. 

If  sulphu."  ever  becomes  so  scarce  through 
cropping  as  to  limit  plant  growth,  the  good 
effects  of  land-plaster  may  come  in  part 
from  the  sulphur  in  it. 

The  Ohio  experiments  with  animal  ma- 
nures extending  over  thirteen  years  show  in 
a  very  positive  way  that  for  the  soil  at 
Wooster,  where  the  work  was  done,  rein- 
forcement of  the  manures  with  gypsum  gave 
good  profits  in  increased  crops.  Gypsum  and 
yard  manure  gave  a  net  increase  per  acre  of 
$25.12,  and  yard  manure  alone  $20.63.  All 
this  emphasizes  the'  value  of  gypsum,  a 
material  which  has  been  in  spasmodic  use  in 
agriculture  for  many  years.  Its  real  function 
seems  to  be  the  supply  of  cheap  sulphur. 

The  twenty-five  years  of  carefully  re- 
corded plot  experiments  in  fertilization  at 
the  Pennsylvania  station  furnish  results  on 
the  sulphur  question  which  are  mainly  nega- 
tive. But  they  are  the  only  ones,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  which  throw  any  light 
on  it.  On  Plots  9  and  17  muriate  of  potash 
and  dissolved  bone-black  were  used.  These 
probably  contained  enough  calcium  sulphate 
to  amount  to  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  sul- 
phur trioxide  per  acre.  On  Plots  12  and  35 
the  treatment  was  dried  blood,  muriate  of 
potash  and  ground  bone.  The  first  mixture 
carried  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre, 
and  the  second  30  pounds,  and  all  plots  were 
treated  alike  as  to  phosphorus  and  potash. 

Experiments  in  Pennsylvania 

Unless  the  muriate  of  potash  and  dried 
blood  carried  sulphur  enough  for  all  crop 
needs,  then  the  only  difference  in  essential 
elements  of  plant-foods  between  these  two 
pairs  of  plots  was  in  the  greater  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  first  mixture.  Yet  the  total 
yield  in  crops  for  the  twenty-five  years  was 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  second  treatment. 
Judging  from  some  of  our  own  analyses  of 
dried  blood  and  muriate  of  potash,  the 
amounts  of  these  used  in  the  Pennsylvania 
experiments  could  have  furnished  about  14 
pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre. 

While  the  annual  removal  of  15  pounds  of 
sulphur  per  acre  by  the  crops  grown  on  these 
plots  might  not  alone  so  exhaust  the  soil,  so 
long  as  it  received  plenty  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium,  as  to  cause  diminished 
yields  within  the  twenty-five  years,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  could  not  continue  in- 
definitely. 

Our  own  data  on  sulphur  exhaustion 
shows  that  for  the  production  of  fair  crops 
of  cereals  and  mixed  hay  the  additional 
supply  of  sulphur  in  acid  phosphate  was  of 
no  value  for  that  soil.  These  Pennsylvania 
experiments,  however,  were  not  designed  to 
answer   the   question   of   the    necessity  of 
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supplying  sulphur,  and  are  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  muriate  of  potash  and  dried 
blood  on  the  bone-black  plots  actually  con- 
tained sulphur.  Thus  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  as  to  sulphur  requirements  are  les- 
sened in  value. 

English  Experiments  Not  Conclusive 

The  oldest  experimental  plots  in  the  world 
are  at  Rothamsted,  England,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  these  long-continued  experiments 
have  none  of  them  been  planned  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  fertilizers  with  and  with- 
out sulphur.  The  common  practice  in 
England  of  using  acid  phosphate,  one  half  of 
which  is  calcium  sulphate,  has  made  it 
impossible  to  fix  responsibility  on  single 
essential  elements  in  most  of  their  field 
experiments.  Acid  phosphate  was  found  to 
be  required  by  the  turnip  crop,  and  this 
necessity  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
the  demand  for  phosphorus.  But  the  turnip 
is  a  high  sulphur-user,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  benefits  from  acid  phosphate  came 
from  the  sulphur  as  much  as  from  the  phos- 
phorus that  was  used. 

How  to  Apply  Sulphur 

Many  careful  experiments  will  be  required 
to  decide  in  what  way  sulphur,  if  needed, 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil.  Economy  and 
safety  are  the  factors  involved.  No  harm 
can  result  from  the  judicious  use  of  sul- 
phates of  calcium,  magnesium  and  potassium. 
Sulphur  can  be  added  in  land-plaster,  in  acid 
phosphate,  or  sulphate  of  potassium  or  am- 
monium. All  these  are  now  offered  by  the 
trade.  A  ton  of  land-plaster  contains  about 
900  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  a  ton  of  acid 
phosphate  200  to  300  pounds,  besides  its 
phosphorus.  A  ton  of  high-grade  sulphate 
of  potassium  will  contain  about  900  pounds 
of  sulphur,  and  about  1,000  pounds  of  po- 
tassium. A  ton  of  ammonium  sulphate  will 
contain  about  1,000  pounds  of  sulphur, 
besides  its  large  amount  of  nitrogen. 

Sulphur  Goes  Back  in  Manure 

Of  course,  under  systems  of  stock  farm- 
ing, where  the  crops  and  purchased  feeds 
are  fed  and  the  manure  saved,  the  sulphur 
will  find  its  way  back  to  the  land;  but 
whether  even  then  the  losses  by  drainage 
and  in  the  practical  handling  of  the  manure 
must  not  be  met  by  applications  of  sulphates 
are  questions  still  to  be  determined.  The 
strengthening  of  manures  with  both  crude 
rock  phosphate  and  gypsum  is  being  prac- 
tised with  success  on  some  dairy  farms  in 
Wisconsin,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  is 
both  wise  and  necessary.  The  amounts  used 
are  about  40  pounds  of  rock  phosphate  and 
20  to  30  pounds  of  gypsum  per  ton  of 
manure. 

Grain-Farming  Exhausts  Sulphur 

In  systems  of  grain-farming  it  would  seem 
that  sulphur  must  be  added  in  some  form 
if  the  fertility  is  to  be  kept  up.  From 
these  facts  it  seems  certain  that  we  must 
look  further  than  to  the  mere  keeping  up  of 
the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  in  some  soils 
the  potash,  in  the  land,  and  must  see  to  it 
that  the  losses  of  sulphur  through  cropping 
and  drainage  are  in  some  way  made  good. 
The  sulphur-supply  is  to  be  found  in  trade 
fertilizers,  such  as  acid  phosphate  (super- 
phosphate), ammonium  sulphate  and  sulphate 
of  potassium — and  the  old  "soil  stimulant" 
gypsum  or  land-plaster.  E.  B.  Hart. 

Editor's  Mote — The  writer  of  this  article 
is  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  importance 
of  fertilizers  in  the  production  of  profitable 
crops  compels  interest  in  the  subject  here 
presented.  Chemical  workers  refer  to 
"sulphur  trioxide"  and  to  "phosphorus  pen- 
toxide"  as  the  beneficial  properties  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  fertilizers.  Here,  how- 
ever, Professor  Hart  refers  to  these  proper- 
ties by  simply  "sulphur"  and  "phosphorus." 
We  may.  expect  some  surprises  in  the  agri- 
cultural fertilizer  business  within  the  next 
few  years,  and  probably  sulphur  will  play 
an  important  part  in  those  surprises. 

Science  is  all  the  time  correcting  its  own 
mistakes,  and  every  such  correction  makes 
science  more  useful.  In  this  case  a  mistake 
as  to  the  sulphur  needs  of  plants  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  error  of  the  older 
chemists.  In  their  analyses  a  great  deal  of 
the  sulphur  in  plants  was  lost  in  the  form 
of  vapor.  Not  finding  all  the  sulphur,  they 
underestimated  the  need  of  it.  Professor 
Hart's  work  sets  us  right  on  this  last,  and 
maybe  opens  up  a  new  era  in  fertilizers. 


Ridding  Wild  Carrot 

Illinois  reader  sends  a  plant  for  identi- 
■fication  which  proves  to  be  a  wild  carrot, 
aucus  Carota,  a  rather  troublesome  weed 
elonging    to    the    parsnip    family.      It  is 
eadily   recognized  by   the   flat   cymes  of 
howy  white  blossoms  and  particularly  the 
infolding,  birdnest-like  top  of  the  maturing 
seed-clusters.      Since  it  is  a  biennial  and  lives 
only  to   fruit,   its   exterminaton   is  accom- 
plished   by    repeated    mowings    or  cutting 
below  the  crown  in  parks  and  lawns.  Con- 
siderable   success    has    been    achieved  by 
spraying  with  iron  sulphate  (copperas),  but 
some  study  needs  to  be  given  the  matter  to 
get  best  results.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  28 
gives  detailed  information.      B.  F.  W.  T. 


What  America  May  Learn 

Why  should  anyone  come  to  Europe  to 
study  agriculture?  When  I  first  decided 
to  spend  this  year  studying  agricultural 
conditions  in  Europe,  I  wrote  to  one  of  my 
brothers,  who  had  spent  three  years  in  a 
German  university  studying  history  and 
philosophy,  telling  him  of  my  plans.  He 
immediately  wrote  me  that  he  could  not 
conceive  why  anyone  should  want  to  to  go 
to  Europe  to  study  farming  (the  original 
expression  was  not  quite  so  mild),  but  if 
I  wanted  to  see  and  study  the  real  thing,  to 
go  west  and  see  farming  as  it  is  done  by  the 
most  approved  and  modern  methods,  on  an 
extensive  scale.  This  view  is  typical  of  the 
average  American  citizen,  who  has  given 
no  special  thought  to  the  matter,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  he  lives  in  the  newer  agricultural 
regions  of  America,  where  the  land  has  not 
yet  lost  its  virgin  fertility  and  is  more  abun- 
dant than  labor  or  capital  with  which  to 
work  it. 

The  farmers  of  Europe  do  not  talk  of 
"worn-out  land"  as  we'  do  in  America.  I 
remember,  when  a  boy  in  central  Ohio, 
young  men  were  going  west  to  get  new  land, 
because  they  thought  the  farms  of  Ohio, 
many  of  them  that  had  not  been  cultivated  a 
generation,  were  worn  out. 

Land  Does  Not  Wear  Out 

As  though  land  was  to  be  worn  out  and 
thrown  away.  American  agriculture  has 
been  developed  largely  on  this  basis,  begin- 
ning with  the  tobacco-fields  of  Virginia, 
which  the  early  colonists  cultivated  as  long 
as  the  soil  would  produce  and  then  aban- 
doned the  country  and  took  new  lands  to 
devastate.  The  American  farmer  has  swept 
across  the  continent,  leaving  abandoned 
farms  and  worn-out  fields  in  his  wake,  until 
now  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  all  our 
arable  .land  has  been  occupied,  and  we  can 
no  longer  wear  it  out  and  abandon  it.  We 
must  not  only  maintain  otirselves  on  the 
land  we  have,  we  must  maintain  a  population 
that  will  soon  be  double  and  treble  what  it 
now  is. 

Where  should  we  look  for  information  if 
not  to  the  countries  of  an  equal  degree  of 
civilization  that  are  much  older  than  our 
own  and  have  a  much  greater  population  in 
proportion  to  their  area?  Here  in  Europe 
are  farm  lands  that  have  been  in  cultivation 
for  a  thousand  years  and  are  producing 
larger  crops  than  our  fertile  virgin  soils  and 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  these  farms  wearing 


Men  are  generally  pretty  well  sized  up  by 
their  neighbors,  and  it  is  only  in  rare  cases 
that  they  find  out  exactly  what  that  size  is. 


American   machinery  being  operated  in  a 
German  wheat-field 

out.  On  the  other  hand,  they  become  more 
valuable  and  more  productive  year  by  year.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  to  the  American  farmer,  that  the 
average  production  per  acre  of  the  European 
countries,  particularly  England,  France  and 
Germany,  is  over  twice  the  average  produc- 
tion of  the  same  crops  in  the  United  States. 
Wherein  lies  the  difference?  It  is  not 
because  European  lands  are  naturally  more 
fertile  than  American,  but  because  they  are 
farmed  more  intensively.  The  land  is  better 
prepared  for  the  seed,  plowed  deeper, 
worked  more  before  seeding,  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  lands  that  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  spring  are  plowed  in  the  fall  and  allowed 
to  weather  during  the  winter,  a  system  that 
deserves  to  be  greatly  extended  on  American 
farms,  especially  in  our  corn-lands. 

Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 

But  above  all  the  real  secret  of  maintain- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  land  lies  in  the  care 
with  which  the  stable  manure  is  preserved 
and  applied  to  the  fields.  Manure  is  valued 
as  a  product  from  live  stock,  just  as  wool  or 
milk,  in  a  system  of  farm  management,  and 
is  so  valued  because  the  European  farmer 
knows  what  it  will  do  in  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  yields  of  his  crops. 

The  European  farmer  is  also  an  extensive 
user  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Germany 
alone  in  1910  imported  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric-acid  fertilizers  to  a  value  of 
$35,000,000  more  than  she  exported,  while 
her  export  of  potash,  of  which  she  at  present 
possesses  the  supply  of  the  world,  amounted 
in  value  to  $24,000,000.  The  market  reports 
of  the  European  agricultural  papers  give 
extended  quotations  of  the  various  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  quoting  them  accord- 
ing to  their  analyses  and  not  according  to 
some  commercial  brand,  as  so  much  of  our 
own  fertilizers  are  sold.  One  other  source 
of  plant-food  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
comes  in  the  extensive  importation  and  use 
of  concentrated  feeds.  Europe  has  long 
been  the  principal  market  for  the  cotton- 
seed and  linseed  meal  from  America.  Con- 
centrates to  the  value  of  over  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  are  imported  by  Germany  every 
year,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  the  most 


scrupulous  care  of  the  manure  that  the 
feeding  of  these  expensive  concentrates  can 
be  made  to  pay. 

Organizations  of  European  Farmers 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  production  of 
crops  and  in  the  maintenance  of  fertility 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  profit  from 
the  experiences  of  European  agriculture.  In 
the  development  of  agricultural  cooperation 
for  the  production  and  marketing  of  crops, 
for  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  for  the  insur- 
ance of  buildings,  live  stock  and  growing 
crops  and  for  the  securing  of  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  improvement  of  buildings 
and  for  other  agricultural  purposes  the 
farmers  of  Europe  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
farmers  .of  America.  Not  all  of  the  farmers 
are  organized  by  any  means,  but  in  certain 
sections  these  organizations  have  been  per- 
fected and  in  operation  for  many  years,  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  suit- 
able to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
exist.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
these  and  patterning  from  them  what  is 
suitable  to  American  conditions  and  getting 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  possi- 
bility of  what  cooperation  can  do  for  a 
country  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  in 
which  cooperative  societies  have  been 
formed,  especially  for  the  production  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and  in 
two  or  three  decades  the  agriculture  of  Den- 
mark has  been  changed  from  a  poor  and 
almost  destitute  condition  to  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  countries  of  Europe. 

Lack  of  Farm  Machinery 

The  lessons  that  are  to  be  learned  by  a 
comparison  of  American  and  European  agri- 
culture are  not  all  on  one  side.  The  Euro- 
pean farmer  is  woefully  behind  in  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery,  and  what  he  has  is 
largely  of  American  manufacture.  This  is 
due  principally  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
labor  available  and  the  small  size  of  the 
farms.  Low  farm  wages  prevail  and  the 
European  farmer  is  accustomed  to  doing 
things  by  hand.  Many  farms  are  of  only  a 
few  acres  in  size  and  the  operation  of  them 
is  in  no  sense  done  on  an  economical  basis. 
By  the  help  of  the  wife  and  children,  the 
latter  of  which  are  usually  in  abundance, 
the  farm  work  is  done  and  an  existence 
eked  out.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  grass  being  cut  and  raked  by 
hand,  grain  reaped  by  hand  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  crops  done  by  hand.  The  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  farmer  is  far 
above  the  standard  of  the  European  farmer. 
Rather,  America  does  not  have  the  classes 
of  farmers  that  Europe  has.  We  lack,  fortu- 
nately, both  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasant 


EVEN  WHEN  THE 
HORSES  ARE  TIRED 

you  can  go  and  come  as  you 
wish  when  you  own  a  Harley- 
Davidson.  This  machine  will 
travel  ten  miles  for  about  a  cent, 
any  speed  from  4  to  60  miles  an 
hour.  Starts  without  running 
alongside  or  tiresome  pedaling. 
The  only  machine  built  with  a 
sFhlsf-joteinq  Seat.  This  seat 
does  away  with  all  jolts  and  jars 
and  makes  every  road  seem  like 
a  boulevard.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co. 

610  A  Street,       MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


$ 


6922  EI, 


1000 -gallon  Cedar  Tank  with 
Conical  Roof,  and  a  20-foot  Four 
Post  Steel  Tower.  Tower  with 
a  substantial  Steel  ladder  from 
base  to  top  of  Tank.  Guaran- 
teed five  years.  The  "Noweto" 
2  H.  P.  water  cooled  Gasoline 
Engine,  $49.00.  Pumps,  and 
any  other  equipment  for  Water 
Works. 

Full  description  of  our  ex- 
tensive line  in  Circular  N.  F.  F. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COMPANY 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Bees  on  the  Farm  £ee8» 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog'  of  Supplies  sent  free 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  254,  Medina,  Ohio 


//  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


The  First  Studebaker  Shop— 1852 


125,000  STUDEBAKERS  SOLD  EVERY  YEAR.  Yet  every  one  of 
these  125,000  made  just  as  carefully  and  conscientiously  as  when  we 
made  two  a  year  at  a  crossroads  wagon  shop. 

That's  the  secret  of  Studebaker  success — knowing  how  and  doing  it  as  well  as. we 
know  how. 

The  Studebaker  wagon  is  built  to  do  the  farmer's  work — to  stand  up  to  its  job 

every  day  in  the  week — year  in  and 
year  out. 

Its  strength,  stability  and  light-run- 
ning qualities  have  made  Studebaker 
the  farmer's  favorite  for  three 
generations. 

Every  part  of  a  Studebaker  is  guaran- 
teed perfect,  flawless;  within  a  year  we 
replace  free  of  charge  anything  proving 
defective. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  tor  catalogue. 

THE  STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 
South  Bend  Indiana 


STANDARD  FARM  WAGON 
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NO  PAINTS  Needed 
fe=====^j^    onitliis  Roofing 


The  need  of  paint  or  gravel  on  a  roofing  is  posi- 
tive proof  of  its  weakness — positive  proof  that  the 
materials  in  the  roofing  would  dry  out,  rot,  rust, 
decay  or  otherwise  deteriorate  without  such  pro- 
tection— positive  proof  that  the  roofing  itself  can't  last  long 
unless  protected  with  a  mineral. 

Instead  of  a  perishable  animal  or  vegetable  material  only 
temporarily  protected  with  a  thin  layer  of  mineral,  such  as  paint, 
slag  or  gravel,  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  one  solid  mass  of  miner- 
als.  Not  a  particle  of  perishable  material  in  it. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  consists  of  layer-on-layer  of  pure  Asbestos  Felt 
securely  cemented  together  with  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  Asbes- 
tos is  a  rock,  or  stone,  and  of  course  stone  needs  no  paint  to  make  it  last. 
And  the  Asphalt  Cement  between  these  stone  layers  is  the  same  mineral 
that  has  withstood  the  severe  duties  of  street  paving  for  forty  years. 
So  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  an  all-mineral  roofing. 

SBEoTOS 
ROOFING 

is  the  only  ready  roofing  that  never  requires  a  single  cent's  worth  of 
paint  or  other  protection.    Its  first  cost  is  its  only  cost. 

Other  ready  roofings  are  a  continual  trouble  and  expense — for  the  paint 
and  gravel  wash  and  blow  off  and  have  to  be  renewed  every  few  years. 

Because  of  its  mineral  or  stone  construction,  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 
is  also  rust-proof,  rot-proof  and  acid-proof.  And  fire  that  will  melt  iron 
won't  burn  this  roofing. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  our  nearest  Branch  will  supply  you  with  J-M 
Asbestos  Roofing — also  apply  it,  if  desired. 

Get  This  Curiosity  FREE 

We  •want  you  to  see  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  which  yields  the  long,  soft,  pliable, 
yet  practically  indestructible  fibres  from  which  we  make  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing,  Theatre 
Curtains,  Stove  Mats,  and  hundreds  o£  other  Asbestos  products.  We  know  it  will  con- 
vince you  better  than  anything  we  can  say  that  a  roofing  made  of  this  indestructible 
stone  must  also  be  practically  everlasting.  - 

Simply  send  a  postal  to  our  nearest  Branch  and  say  "Send  samples  of  Crude  Asbestos 
and  your  handsomely  illustrated  Book  L  60." 
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H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


DALLAS 
DETROIT 
KANSAS  CITY 
LONDON 
LOS  ANGELES 

For  Canada THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LTD. 
Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal,  Que.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 


MILWAUKB 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURG 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST.  LOUIS 

1364 


ONLY  $10.  GASH 

Balance  $5  a  month, 
buys  this  three-year 
GU  ARANTEED  Buggy. 
Write  today  for  pur 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

of  Buggies,  Surreys,  Spring  and  Farm  Wagons. 
Century  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  397  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


This  high  salaried  and  easily  learned  trade 
taught  thoroughly  by  mail,  ^"e  teach  be- 
ginners better  engraving  than  can  be  gained 
in  \ear3  of  rigid  apprenticeship.  VFe  also  improve  the  skill  of  any  engraver. 
Afh  for  catalog,  Free.     Engraving  School,  25  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111, 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock! 
Bon  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Socng 
jsave  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices— wagon  lasts  j 
;r — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon  | 

rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers, 
i  If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 
40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.  .  7291 7th  St. ,  Racine,  Wis. 


KITOtHEN 


As  Good  as  a  City's 
Waterworks 

The  convenience  of  water  on  tap 
need  not  be  for  the  city  only. 
You  can  have  it  right  on  any- 
place and  without  having  to 
think  about  giving  it  any  atten- 
tion.   Winter  and  Summer,  a 


GOULDS 


This  Book  FREE 

HYDRAULIC 
RAM 

will  give  you  all  the  water  you  need  where- 
ever  you're  minded  to  run  the  pipes  —  if  you 
have  a  few  inches  fall  from  some  stream  or 
spring.  There's  no  expense  to  run  it.   Its  big  air 
chamber  gives  a  steady  stream  and  the  improved 
impetus  valve  and  case  make  it  efficient 
and  reliable.    Get  our  free  book, 
"Water  Supply  for  the  Home," 

and  learn  how  easy  and  economical  it  is  to  bave  running 
water  in  house  and  barn,  and  how  many  ways  we  can 
procure  it.  One  of  our  300  pumps  will  fit  your  situation. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

114  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

♦'Largest  M*nutacturer8  of  Pumpfl  for  Every  8crvice  '* 


elass,  and  our  farmers  who  represent  the 
middle  class,  are  far  in  advance,  in  refine- 
ment, in  intelligence,  in  homes  and  in  the 
comforts  of  life,  of  the  European  farmer  of 
the  same  class. 

Although  we  are  naturally  gratified  to  find 
things  in  which  we  excel,  instead  of  boasting 
of  them  and  being  satisfied,  we  still  want 
the  best  they  have  in  European  agriculture 
to  supplement  what  we  already  have,  for 
"the  best  is  none  too  good"  for  America. 
To  get  the  benefits  of  their  experience  and 
to  see  how  they  have  solved  their  problems, 
which  are  the  same  problems  that  we  must 
face  in  the  near  future,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  study  to  anyone.     H.  C.  Price. 


Get  even  with  our  short  seasons  by  giving 
every  crop  a  good  seed-bed.  No  crop  but 
will  mature  earlier  and  be  the  better  for  it. 


Cultivating  the  Corn 

We  should  have  everything  in  working 
trim  before  the  corn  is  ready  for  the 
cultivator.  The  corn-plows  should  be  in- 
spected and  frail  or  broken  parts  replaced. 
If  the  shovels  are  dull,  they  should  be 
sharpened.  A  little  trip  to  the  blacksmith's 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
increased  labor  to  the  team  and  the  inferi- 
ority of  work  dull  shovels  produce.  It  is 
a  matter  savoring  of  the  traditional  story 
of  the  woodmen  :  The  one  hastened  to  the 
woods  in  the  morning ;  the  other  delayed  to 
sharpen  his  ax.  Though  losing  the  start, 
the  sharp  ax  was  far  ahead  at  night. 

If  the  plow  is  a  pin-break,  another  matter 
requires  attention.  Nothing  makes  one  feel 
so  much  a  dawdler  as  to  be  all  ready  for 
the  field  in  the  morning  and  then  be  re- 
minded that  more  pins  are  needed,  incurring 
a  delay.  The  utility  of  a  few  idle  moments 
of  the  evening  before  would  have  avoided 
this  task. 

The  points  of  friction  on  the  machine 
should  be  kept  well  oiled.  The  wheels,  in 
behalf  of  the  team ;  the  levers  and  gang- 
couplings,  in  behalf  of  your  own  self. 

When  the  corn  is  small,  a  little  care  and 
attention  in  adjusting  the  shovels  and  fend- 
ers may  greatly  increase  the  protection  from 
dirt  and  clods  to  the  tender  plants.  Some 
contrivance  for  removing  clods  from  the 
corn  is  desirable  when  using  a  riding-plow. 
For  this  purpose  we  made  a  sort  of  a  light 
hand-fake.  Through  an  inch  slat,  six  inches 
long,  five  eight-penny  nails  were  driven.  To 
one  end  of  a  five-foot  slat  this  was  then 
attached.  The  other  end  of  the  long  slat 
was  tapered  to  a  convenient  size  for  a  hand- 
hold. With  this  one  can  remain  in  his  seat 
and  reach  a  hill  of  corn  several  feet  in  the 
rear. 

Where  both  a  riding  and  a  walking  culti- 
vator are  used,  the  tedium  of  continually 
operating  one  machine  can  be  mitigated  by 
the  operators  employing  a  system  of  alter- 
nately changing  machines.  As  walking  is 
fatiguing  to  some  parts  of  the  body,  while 
riding  tires  other  parts,  such  a  change  puts 
the  labor  of  the  task  on  a  more  equable 
basis. 

While  the  corn  is  small,  attention  should 
be  given  to  loosening  the  soil  near  the 
plants ;  for  the  ramification  of  the  lateral 
roots  will  necessitate  each  succeeding  plow- 
ing to  be  shallower  and  farther  distant  from 
the  row  of  corn.  We  aim  to  make  the  first 
cultivation  do  considerable  in  the  way  of 
loosening  the  soil,  but  thereafter  we  confine 
our  efforts  to  the  destruction  of  weeds  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  soil  nvulch.  As  depth 
of  plowing  is  a  secondary  matter  in  our 
method,  we  believe  a  four-shovel  gang 
superior  to  one  of  three  shovels.  The  greater 
number  of  small-sized  shovels  better  pulver- 
ize the  soil  and  leave  the  soil  in  a  less  ridged 
condition,  thus  exposing  less  surface  to  the 
evaporating  effects  of  the  air.  For  some 
time  we  have  used  plows  having  each  kind 
of  gang  and 'shovels,  and  our  observations 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  We  have,  also,  used 
two  sweep  shovels  on  each  gang,  but  our 
heavy  clay  soil  is,  very  much  of  the  time, 
too  solid  to  permit  of  their  practicable 
use.  P.  C.  Grose. 


Where  are  the  Corn-Roots? 

One    of    the    corn-belt    readers    asks  in 
regard  to  corn-roots  and  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  roots  in  a  field  of  vigorous,  well- 
developed  corn  spread  through  every  inch 
of  soil  surface  as  deep  and  even  deeper 
than  the  soil  has  been  plowed. 

I  have  found  the  roots  penetrating  to  a 
depth  of  over  three  feet  into  the  subsoil 
when  ditches  were  being  dug  for  tiling,  this 
where  the  soil  was  very  hard  in  character. 
The  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface  frequently 
spread  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  corn-plants. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  all  the  roots 
placed  end  to  end  from  fully  developed  corn- 
plants  of  a  large  variety  would  give  a  total 
length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  From  this 
showing  it  is  made  plain  that  where  any 
fertilizer  is  used  it  should  be  distributed 
through  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  very 
thoroughly.  It  also  makes  plain  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  soil  be  perfectly  prepared 
so  that  the  delicate  feeding  rootlets  of  the 
corn  may  get  in  close  contact  with  all  the 
soil  particles  possible.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  II,  1912 
Plan  for  Catch  Crops 

Many  farmers  have  already  arranged  for 
growing  supplementary  crops  as  insur- 
ance against  fodder  shortage  next  autumn 
and  winter.  The  drought  injury  last  sum- 
mer to  clover,  alfalfa  and  grass  was  very 
serious  over  wide  areas,  and  inferior  seed- 
corn  this  spring  must  inevitably  reduce  the 
fodder-supply  still  more.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  thousands  of  farmers  should  plan  for 
growing  catch  crops  without  delay.  One  or 
more  of  the  following  recommended  catch 
crops  will  meet  the  requirements  in  most 
cases,  according  to  varying  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  : 

Canada  field-peas  and  oats— a  catch-crop 
mainstay  for  Northern  and  Central  States, 
fully  equal  to  clover-hay  in  fodder  value. 
Seed  early  four  to  five  pecks  of  peas  and  six 
pecks  of  oats  per  acre. 

Soy-bean  .(Medium  Green  or  Medium  Yel- 
low)— adapted  to  latitudes  as  far  north  as 
Ohio  or  where  corn  will  ordinarily  ripen. 
Equal  to  alfalfa  in  fodder  value.  Seed  after 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm  five  pecks 
per  acre  drilled  solid  for  hay ;  two  to  three 
pecks  per  acre  drilled  to  cultivate  for  seed. 
Culture  :  same  as  for  corn  or  barley. 

Cow-pea — requirements  practically  the 
same  as  for  soy-bean.  Good  judges  favor 
soys  as  more  satisfactory  for  hay  under 
northern  conditions. 

The  millets  (Barn-yard,  Foxtail,  German, 
Pearl)  are  stand-by  catch  crops  the  country 
over.  Seed  six  to  twenty  quarts  per  acre, 
according  to  variety,  in  thoroughly  prepared, 
warm  soil,  rich  in  available  plant-food.  If 
necessary,  seed  as  late  as  July  10th. 

Sorghums  are  excellent  for  fodder  under 
conditions  generally  favorable  to  corn ;  the 
cultural  requirements  being  the  same.  Kafir 
and  Milo  are  especially  drought-resistant  va- 
rieties. Seed  four  to  five  pecks  drilled  solid, 
one  to  two  pecks  drilled  for  cultivation. 

Spanish  peanut,  beggar  weed  and  velvet 
bean  are  staple  forage  crops,  but  cannot  be 
depended  on  much  north  of  the  Carolinas. 

Sweet  corn  for  green  feeding  and  cured 
fodder  should  not  be  overlooked.  Seeded 
six  to  twelve  quarts  in  drills  allowing  for 
cultivation  furnishes  the  best  results. 

Plant  some  of  these  on  every  acre  where 
the  crop  planted  has  failed.     B.  F.  W.  T. 


This  spring  drive  some  green  willows  in 
those  washes  about  the  field,  meadows  and 
pasture-lands.  The  wood  will  soon  sprout 
and  take  root.  Excessive  washing  will  be 
checked. 


Some  Soil  Bacteria 

The  manure  that  we  add  to  the  soil  is  not 
in  such  form  that  the  crops  can  use  it  at 
once;  it  must  first  be  rotted.  Barn-yard 
manure  makes  a  soil  more  friable,  and  puts 
it  into  better  physical  condition  or  tilth.  It 
also  contains  plant-food,  largely  in  the  form 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  materials  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  plants 
is  accomplished  by  the  bacteria.    Except  for 
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Bacteria  of  these  forms  change  manures  to 
the  nitrogen  needed  by  plants 

their  presence,  all  the  available  food  in 
plants  would  soon  be  withdrawn  from  the 
soil,  and  the  plants  would  starve.  This- 
preparation  of  manure  for  crop-food  occurs 
in  two  stages :  first,  the  formation  of  am- 
monia ;  second,  the  changing  of  ammonia 
into  nitrates.  You  have  doubtless  gone  into 
a  horse-barn  that  has  been  tightly  closed 
overnight  and  smelled  the  ammonia  in  the 
air.  This  ammonia  is  formed  by  bacteria 
from  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure.  In  the 
soil  the  ammonia  is  dissolved  by  the  water 
present,  and  other  kinds  of  bacteria  change 
it  to  nitrates.  It  is  then  used  for  food  by 
the  plants  growing  in  this  soil.  Bacteria 
also  assist  in  dissolving  other  plant-foods 
in  the  soil.  R.  E.  Buchanan. 


Field-Peas  and  Rye 

A reader  in  Utah  says  :  "I  have  five  acres 
on  which  I  wish  to  raise  field-peas  and 
rye  for  feed.  Could  the  peas  be  cut  when 
high  enough,  and  still  grow  up  again  to  be 
plowed  under  as  a  green  manure,  to  be 
plowed  under  in  autumn  for  potatoes  fol- 
lowing year  ?  How  many  pounds  of  peas 
and  rye  would  you  advise?" 

I  doubt  very  much  the  advisability  of  cut- 
ting the  peas  and  rye,  if  you  expect  any 
effect  of  green  manuring  from  them.  The 
peas  will  usually  not  grow  up  again,  at  least, 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  do  much 
good  as  a  green  manure. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  sow  peas  and 
oats  for  feed,  instead  of  peas  and  rye,  as 
this  mixture  will  give  you  much  better  feed. 
The  peas  and  rye  mixture  is  good  for  green 
manure  when  plowed  under  and  not  cut  and 
carted  away.  The  peas  and  oats  make  a 
better  mixture  to  cut  for  feed.  Plant  about 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  peas  and  a  bushel  of 
rye,  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  peas  and  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  oats.    J.  C.  Hogenson. 


Grain  vs.  Dairying 

HERE  are  the  results  obtained  on  two 
farms,  one  primarily  a  dairy  farm  and 
the  other  primarily  a  grain  farm. 
Both  farms  are  about  the  same  size  and 
are  likewise  about  equally  capitalized.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  difference  in  the  distri- 
bution of  capital,  the  amount  and  kind  of 
crops  grown,  and  the  source  and  character 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses. 

Both  of  these  farms  are  handled  by  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  dairy 
farm,  which  we  numbered  1004,  consists  of 
135  acres,  of  which  20  acres  are  rented; 
the  grain  farm,  No.  1016,  is  composed  of 
140  acres.  The  uses  to  which  the  land  is 
put  is  delineated  in  detail  as  follows  : 


Dairy 

Use  of  Land  Farm 

Acres 

Under  cultivation    54 

Pasture    47 

Meadow    22 

Devoted  to  orchard  and  garden  2 
Devoted  to  buildings  and  yards  5 

Woods    — 

Waste  land    5 


Grain 
Farm 
Acres 
71 
20 
40* 
1.5 
1.5 
3 
3 


Total   135  140 

*20  acres  of  the  meadow  is  marsh-hay. 

The  dairy  farm  has  17  acres  less  land 
under  cultivation  and  18  less  in  meadow,  but 
has  27  acres  more  in  pasture  and  a  few 
more  acres  in  orchard,  garden,  buildings  and 
yards. 

The  crops  grown  on  the  cultivated  and 
meadow  land  of  these  two  farms  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Dairy  farm :  Barley  12  acres,  corn  25 
acres,  oats  10  acres,  potatoes  7  acres,  clover 
11  acres,  clover  and  timothy  11  acres,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  76  acres. 

Grain  farm:  Barley  20  acres,  beans  1 
acre,  corn  20  acres,  oats  25.5  acres,  soy- 
beans 1.5  acres,  wheat  3  acres,  alfalfa  3  acres, 
clover  13  acres,  clover  and  timothy  4  acres, 
marsh-hay  20  acres;  a  total  of  111  acres. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  investment  in 
barns  on  the  dairy  farm  is  small.  This  is  a 
temporary  condition,  as  the  owner  of  this 
farm  had  under  consideration  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  cow-barn  at  the  time  this  data 
was  taken.  Among  the  other  items  worthy 
of  notice  on  the  dairy  farm  are,  the  silo 
valued  at  $460,  ice-house  at  $25  and  water- 
system  at  $500.  The  grain  farm,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
the  granary  and  corn-crib,  valued  at  $420, 
and  swine-buildings,  valued  at  $150. 

The  investment  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment is  shown  as  follows : 

Capital  Invested  in  Dairy  Grain 

Equipment  Farm  Farm 

Dairy  supplies  and  utensils  $575.00  $12.50 

Farm  machinery  and  im- 
plements   500.00  550.00 

Wagons,    carriages  and 

sleighs    110.00  150.00 

Harness    45.00  110.00 

Miscellaneous    tools  and 

equipment    25.00  162.00 

Bank  balance  for  running 

farm    300.00  2,000.00 

Total   .'  $1,555.00  $2,984.50 

The  dairy  farm  being  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  market  milk  demands  a  large  investment 
in  dairy  supplies  and  utensils.  The  other 
equipment  is  somewhat  similar  on  the  two 
farms,  with  the  exception  of  the  bank  bal- 
ance. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
balance  is  nearly  seven  times  as  large  on 
the  grain  farm  as  on  the  dairy  farm.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  more  regu- 
lar and  uniform  income  from  month  to 
month  on  the  dairy  farm. 

The  investment  in  live  stock  also  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  comparison. 

Investment  in  Live  Dairy  Grain 

Stock  Farm  Farm 

Horses    $725.00  $900.00 

Cattle    1,940.00  579.00 

Sheep      121.00 

Swine    45.00  230.00 

Poultry    50.00  107.50 

Total  $2,760.00  $1,937.50 

The  main  difference  in  the  investment  is 
in  live  stock.    The  dairy  farm  has  20  cows 


Friends  of  the  dairy  farm 


The  dairy  farm  raised  less  barley,  less 
oats,  but  more  corn.  The  grain  farm  has  a 
small  number  of  acres  in  several  crops  not 
found  on  the  dairy  farm. 

The  capital  invested  on  the  two  farms  is 
indicated  in  the  following  data : 

Dairy  Grain 

Capital  Invested            Farm  Farm 

Land     excluding  im- 
provements  $11,845.00  $12,600.00 

Buildings    and  water- 
system                            5,405.00  4,700.00 

Machinery   and  equip- 
ment                             1,555.00  2,984.50 

Live  stock                        2,760.00  1,937.00 

Total   $21,565.00  $22,221.50 

The  investment  in  land  is  nearly  equal  in 
both  farms,  although  the  land  composing  the 
dairy  farm  is  valued  at  $100  per  acre,  as 
compared  with  $90  per  acre  on  the  grain 
farm.  The  rent  paid  by  the  dairy  farm 
corresponds  exactly  with  5%  interest  on 
$100  land. 

The  buildings  and  water-system  are  valued 
at  $700  more  on  the  dairy  farm.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  distribution  of  capital  in 
buildings  on  the  two  farms  : 

Capital  Invested  in  Dairy  Grain 

Buildings            -  Farm  Farm 

Residence   $3,000.00  $2,000.00 

Tenant  house      145.00 

Horse  and  cattle  barn...  1,000.00  1,460.00 

Swine-buildings      150.00 

Poultry-house    25.00.  75.00 

Silo    460.00   

Granary  and  corn-crib ..  .  125.00  420.00 

Implement-shed    250.00  300.00 

Ice-house    25.00   

Wood-house      25.00 

Tool-shed    20.00   

Water-system    500.00  125.00 

Total   $5,405.00  $4,700.00 


and  10  heifers,  valued  at  $1,940,  while  the 
grain  farm  has  9  cows  and  4  heifers,  valued 
at  $579.  The  latter  farm  puts  more  em- 
phasis on  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  than  the 
former. 

We  have  covered  the  subject  of  capital 
and  its  distribution  on  these  two  types  of 
farms.  The  next  important  consideration  is 
the  sources  of  receipts  on  the  two  farms. 
These  are  indicated  in  the  following  figures  : 

Dairy  Grain 

Receipts  Farm  Farm 

Crops  sold   $140.00  $1,445.20 

Live  stock  sold    498.00  958.70 

Live-stock  products  sold.  3,925.00  812.75 

Increased  inventory    1,089.00  511.50 

Miscellaneous  sources...  135.00  72.00 

Total   $5,787.00  $3,800.15 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  both  the 
amount  and  the  sources  of  the  income.  Some 
of  the  detailed  items  connected  with  these 
receipts  will  be  both  interesting  and  helpful : 

Income  from    Dairy  Farm  Grain  Farm 

Sale  of  Crops  Btt.  Value  Bit.  Value 

Seed-barley   —    650  $975.00 

Navy  beans  ....  —    7  14.00 

Seed-corn                 7  $35.00  80  110.00 

Seed-oats                —    1,000  65.00 

Soy-beans               —    29  81.20 

Seed-wheat   —    100  200.00 

Potatoes   300  105.00     

Total    $140.00  $1,445.20 

The  dairy  farm  produced  both  barley  and 
oats,  but  none  were  sold.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  on  the  grain  farm  the  leading  seed  crop 
is  barley. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  that  the 
grain  farm  sold  more  live  stock  than  the 
dairy  farm.  The  items  in  this  connection 
are  found  to  be  as  follows  : 


Dairy  Grain 

Live  Stock  Sold  Farm  Farm 

Cows,  heifers  and  calves. ..  .$378.80  $101.42 

Swine    80.00  727.19 

Poultry    40.00  130.09 

Total   $498.80  $958.70 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  grain  farm  sold 
$727  worth  of  swine,  which  is  the  principal 
item  under  the  sale  of  live  stock.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  dairy  farm  is  a 
new  farm  and  is  not  yet  completely  stocked. 
In  a  few  years  the  sale  of  live  stock  from 
this  farm  will  undoubtedly  be  materially 
increased. 

The  expense  account  of  the  two  farms 
are  indicated  as  follows  : 

Dairy  Grain 
Expenses  Farm  Farm 

Live  stock  purchased   $755.00  $18.00 

Seeds    62.00  14.00 

Feed    75.00  594.50 

Supplies    195.00  67.00 

Permanent  improvements  278.00  43.00 
Rent,  taxes,  insurance...     252.00  75.00 

Labor    1,520.00  1,076.50 

Repairs    385.00  78.40 

Printing  and  advertising.       50.00  13.00 

Miscellaneous      25.00 

Decreased  inventory  ....  32.00   

Interest  on  investment.  .  .  1,078.25  1,111.08 

Total   $4,682.25  $3,115.48 
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Quality  Certified— Durability  Guaranteed 

\f  Q    Use  Certain  •  teed 
Rubber  Roofing  on  your 

i¥8on©y  barn»  dairy»  poultry 

■*  house,  buggy  shed, 
com  crib,  ice  house,  garage  or  house. 
Your  local  dealer  will  quote  you  such 
low  prices  you  simply  can't  afford  to 
use  any  other  style  of  roofing.  Comes 
in  rolls  or  shingles,  fully 
guaranteed  for  fifteen  years 
—Look  for  the  Certain-teed  label 
on  each  roll  or  bundle. 
We  want  you  to  have  our  new 
book  D-4,  "How  To  Build  for  LESS 
Money"— and  will  gladly  send  it  to 
you  FREE.  Write  today. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

World's  Largest  Roofing  Manufacturers 
York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III. 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Minneapolis  San  Francisco 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would. purchase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator 
for  his  own  use  if  he  would  but  see  and  try  an  improved 

DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator 
buyers  who  do  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying  purchase  the  DE 
LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other.  The  1% 
who  do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
something  else  than  real  genuine  separator 
merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who  wishes  it 
may  have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  at  his  own  home  without  advance 
payment  or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  nearest  town  or 
write  direct  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


The  Old  Silo  Troubles  Banished — no  more  hooping, 
painting  or  repairing. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  made  of  Patented  Hollow  Blocks  of  Vitrified 
Clay.  Storm-proof,  decay-proof,  expense-proof.  The  first  cost  is 
the  last.  No  more  expensive  to  erect  than  a  good  stave  silo  and 
beyond  comparison  in  efficiency  and  durability. 

Being  moisture-proof,  The  Imperishable  keeps  your  silage  clean  and  sweet  up  to 
the  wall.  Simple  to  construct.  Every  owner  recommends  The  Imperishable. 
Its  use  is  an  economy.    Send  at  once  for  free  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural    Department  J 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty-Five  Years. 

CDCIfUT  DAin  to  Any  Station  East  ol  Rocky  Moun- 
rifLIUnl  mill  tains,  except  Texas,  Okla., 
Colo..  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M..  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  -  •  ■  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PLY  -  ■  ■  Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.30  per  roll. 
THREE-PLY  -  -  Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:     We  save  you    the   wholesalers'    and    retailers'    profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for   immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible    by    Heat,   Cold,   Sun    or  Rain 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  £ft.,SS;  £E  SLwL» Jft: 


Lame  Horse? 


Mark  the  Spot 

WE  guarantee  to  cure  your  horse  of 
any  form  of  lameness.  You  run 
no  risk  whatever.  Just  put  a  cross  where 
the  lameness  occurs.  We  will  send  you 
the  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Diagnosis 
Absolutely  Free. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  mark  just 
where  your  horse  has  a  swelling,  sore  or 
any  one  of  the  big  number  of  possible 
causes  of  lameness,  and  send  it  to  us. 
We  will  then  give  the  coupon  to  our 
practicing  Veterinary  Specialist  for  his 
expert  diagnosis.  We  then  inform  you 
of  the  cause  of  your  horse's  lameness  and 
the  remedy  that  will  absolutely  cure 
him.    We  do  all  this  for  nothing. 

Be  positive,  know  what  you  are  doing  and 

know  that  you  are  treating  the  right  spot  in  the 
right  way.  Don't  disfigure  your  horse  and  reduce 
his  market  value.  Write  to  us.  We  send  you  aSlOOO 
Warranty  Bond  to  guarantee  you  against  loss — for 

MACK'S  StOOO 
SPAVIN  REMEDY 


Must  Cure  or  Your  Money  Back 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  opportunity. 
We  guarantee  to  cure  your  horse  of  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone, Thoroughpin,  Curb, Capped 
Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung  Knee,  Lacerated  and  Rup- 
tured Tendons,  Sweeny  and  all  other  forms  of 
lameness. 

Mack's  $1000  Spavin  Remedy  goes  right  to 
the  source  of  the  trouble  and  quickly  restores  nat- 
ural, healthy  conditions  in  the  bones,  muscles  and 
tendons  of  your  horse.  It  cures  lameness  in  just 
a  few  days  and  the  animal  may  be  worked  as  usual. 
Contains  nothing  to  injure  or  scar  the  horse. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Dec.  3,  1911, 
McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you 
that  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  Mack's  $1000 
Spavin  Remedy,  and  used  it  on  one  of  the  largest 
curbs  I  have  ever  seen,  and  which  I  thought  in- 
curable, but  after  using  about  one  third  of  the 
bottle  of  your  wonderful  remedy  he  has  become 
sound,  and  as  smooth  as  the  day  he  was  foaled.  It 
certainly  is  the  greatest  remedy  on  the  market. 
Yours  respect- 


fully, 
Geo.  Molloy. 


Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Mack's 
$1000  Spavin  Remedy 

— if  he  cannot  supply 
yon,  remit  $5.00  direct 
to  us.  Anyway,  send  to- 
day for  our  valuable 
Frte  Book — ••Horee  Sense." 


MoKALLOR  DRUG 

COMPANY 
Binghamton,  H.  Y. 


Mark  a  cross  showing 
where  your  horse  Is 
lame  and  mall  this 
coupon  to  us. 


As  already  indicated,  the  dairy  farm  is 
building  up  its  new  herd  and  naturally  con- 
siderable money  would  be  spent  for  live 
stock.  The  feed-bill  for  the  grain  farm  is 
strikingly  large.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  grain  raised  on  the  farm  was 
sold  for  seed.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
bills  for  supplies,  labor  and  repairs  are  larger 
on  the  dairy  farm. 

After  deducting  expense  of  operation,  the 
income  of  the  two  farms  for  the  year  under 
consideration  is  as  follows : 

Managerial 

Labor     Interest  Total 

Farm  No.  1004, 

dairy  $1,104.75  $1,073.25  $2,178.00 

Farm  No.  1016, 

grain                  684.67    1,111.08  1,795.75 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  discussion,  both 
farms  are  doing  well  and  both  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  on  the  road  to  still  greater 
success.  D.  H.  Otis. 


Something  New! 
Professor  Hart,  on  "Sulphur" 

See  Page  8. 


Effective  Fly-Repellent 

To  prevent  flies  from  tormenting  your  cat- 
tle during  hot  weather,  make  the  following 
inexpensive,  effective  and  harmless  fly-re- 
pellent. The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are : 


Pulverized  resin    2  parts 

Soap-shavings    1  part 

Water   y2  part 

Fish-oil    1  part 

Oil-tar   ,   1  part 

Kerosene    1  part 

Water    3  parts 

Place  the  resin,  soap-shavings,  one-half 
part  water  and  fish-oil  in  a  receptacle,  and 
boil  till  the  resin  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the 
three  parts  of  water,  following  with  the  oil 
of  tar,  mixed  with  the  kerosene.  Stir  the 
mixture  well  and  allow  it  to  boil  fifteen 
minutes.  When  cool,  the  mixture  is  ready 
for  use,  and  should  be  stirred  frequently 
while  being  applied.  Use  a  good  paint-brush 
for  this  purpose.  One  application  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days  and  then  every  other  day 
will  keep  flies  from  bothering  cows.  Apply 
it  most  freely  on  the  shoulders,  neck  and 
under  parts  of  the  body,  where  flies  cannot 
be  switched  off  with  the  tail. 

F.  M.  Whittemore. 


Steel  Shingles  Save  5  Times 
Their  Cost 


Edwards  "REO" 
Steel  Shingles 

outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  cost  only 
two-thirds  as  much. 

One  $60  steel  shingle  roof  is  worth  four 
$90  wood  roofs  and  there's  $300  difference  in 
cost.  A  roof  which  could  be  shingled  with 
Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  for  $60 
could  be  covered  with  composition  tar 
for  $50.  But  one  Edwards  Steel  Shingle 
Roof  outwears  six  others  and  saves  $240. 

Besides,  "Reo"  Shingles  are  fireproof 
and  reduce  insurance  rates  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

Tightcote  Galvanized 
Last  a  Lifetime 

Each  and  every  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  is  made 
rust-proof,  rot-proof  and  acid-proof  by  the  famous 
Edwards  process  of  galvanizing. 

Each  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  Steel  Shingles 
is  dipped  singly  into  molten  zinc.  This  gives 
heavy  uniform  coating  and  covers  all  edges.  No 


raw  edges  exposed  to  weather.  Edwards  inter- 
locking  feature  makes  solidest  roof.  Lasts  a  life- 
time. Comes  in  sheets  6  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches 
wide.  Galvanized  or  painted,  all  ready  to  put  on. 
Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone 
can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over  wood  shingles,  or 
sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond 
Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  ease 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
"Reo"  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning. 
This  guaranty  is  backed  by  oux  $10,000  Ironclad 
Bond  and  stan  ds  forever.  Ask  for  Big  Free  Roofing 
Catalog  No.  558 ,  with  special  low  prices.  Freight 
prepaid  from  factory.  Send  dimensions  of  your 
buil  dings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Write  today. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  508-558    Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(73)  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roof  ins  Material  in  the  World 


m0$  WITHOUT  MUJ 

|    %tP*^  Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"Horn  to  RaiseCalves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk" 
Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory. 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY.  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


Takes  This  Engine 


Take  it  home,  try  it  at 
your  own  work  for  10  days 

and  then  if  it's  satisfactory  pay  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments.  All  sizes,  from  2  to  12  h.  p.,  single  and  double 
cylinder.  Burns  any  fuel — Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas,  Dis- 
tillate. Thousands  in  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars on  our  new  easy  payment  plan.  Address 

U.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  1552  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ear-Corn  and  Young  Hogs 

1  t  is  gratifying  to  the  busy  farmer  to  know 
*  that  ear-corn  is  the  best  form  in  which  to 
feed  this  grain.  The  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  conducted  several  trials  covering  a 
period  of  three  years,  in  which  we  compared 
ear-corn  with  dry  shelled,  soaked  shelled, 
dry  ground  and  soaked  ground.  It  was 
found  that  dry  ear-corn  was  fed  with  the 
least  waste  and  that  the  hogs  eating  it  made 
the  most  economical  gains.  In  1907  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  dry  ear-corn  made  as  much 
pork  as  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  soaked  twenty-four  hours  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  of 
corn-meal  soaked  twelve  hours.  The  dry 
shelled  and  the  dry  meal  were  even  less 
efficient  than  the  soaked  meal. 

Whether  the  corn  was  fed  dry  or  soaked, 
a  bushel  of  corn  ground  without  the  cob 
made  much  more  pork  than  a  bushel  of  corn 
ground  grain,  cob  and  all.  Happily  it  took 
one  third  of  a  bushel  of  corn-and-cob  meal 
to  produce  as  much  gain  as  a  bushel  of  ear- 
corn.  In  addition,  there  was  an  added  ex- 
pense of  six  cents  per  bushel  in  preparing 
the  corn-and-cob  meal. 

Summarizing,  the  results  for  the  last  two 
years  showed  that  with  strong  young  pigs, 
during  their  first  six  months  of  life,  there 
was  a  saving  of  over  six  per  cent,  of  the 
corn  by  feeding  it  in  the  ear  instead  of 
shelling  and  soaking  it ;  a  saving  of  over 
eighteen  per  cent,  to  twenty-four  per  cent, 
by  feeding  it  in  the  ear  instead  of  shelling 
and  grinding  it. 

After  the  hogs  reached  two  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  however,  soaked  shelled  in 
season  was  the  most  profitable  form  in  which 
to  feed  the  corn.  Soaked  corn-meal  came 
next  in  rank. 

The  lesson  learned  from  this  experiment, 
then,  is  to  feed  ear-corn  until  the  hogs 
reach  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  at 
which  time  gradually  change  to  soaked 
shelled,  if  the  hogs  are  to  be  kept  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time.  If  the  hogs 
are  to  be  marketed,  however,  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  advantages  gained  in  making  the  change 
will  more  than  be  offset  by  the  disadvantages 
of  the  change  itself.  Jno.  M.  Evvard. 


Pasture-Soil — Heavy  Sheep 

There  are  certain  soils  better  suited  to  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  breeds  of  mutton-sheep 
than  others.  Those  soils  which  produce 
heavy  crops  of  old  pasture-grasses,  rape,  rye, 
the  various  clovers,  vetches  and  other  forage 
crops  are  best  stocked  with  breeds  heavy  in 
carcass  and  in  fleece.  These  comprise  the  Lin- 
colns,  Oxfords,  Suffolks,  Leicesters  and  the 
larger  specimens  of  Dorset  and  the  Romney 
Marsh  sheep  on  low  lands ;  on  the  thinner 
and  poorer  lands,  Shropshires,  Southdowns 
Hampshire  Downs  and  some  Scotch  and 
Welsh  horned  sheep,  little  known  over  here, 
but  very  hardy  and  great  as  cleaners-up  of 
rough  lands.  Of  course,  the  richer  the  lands, 
the  quicker  all  classes  of  sheep  will  fatten, 
or  at  all  events  there  will  be  heavier  crops 
to  feed  them  on.  J.  P.  Ross. 


A  good  fly-net  for  the  team  is  a  humane 
necessity. 


Bacteria  and  Milk 

J  join  bacteria  enter  milk.  There  are  gen- 
"  erally  some  bacteria  present  in  the  udder, 
particularly  in  the  milk-cistern  and  in  the 
teats.  The  first  few  streams  of  milk  drawn 
from  the  udder  generally  carry  away  most 
of  these  germs,  and  the  number  of  bacteria 
„o  in  the  milk  can  be 
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Milk,  highly  magnified,  show- 
ins  fat  globules  and  bacteria 


decreased  by  dis- 
carding this  fore- 
milk. Bacteria  are 
present  in  enor- 
mous numbers  on 
the  hair  and  skin 
of  the  belly  and 
udder,  and  fall  in  great  numbers  dur- 
ing the  process  of  milking.  Grooming 
the  animal,  moistening  the  surface  of 
the  udder  and  the  use  of  partially  covered 
milk-pails  are  all  efficient  and  necessary 
means  of  diminishing  such  contamination. 
Certified  dairies  take  all  of  these  precau- 
tions. The  air  of  dusty,  dirty  stables  or  air 
filled  with  dust,  by  feeding  hay  or  dry  fod- 
der just  before  or  during  milking,  adds  many 
germs  to  the  milk.  The  hands  of  the  milker 
unless  carefully  washed  will  contribute  their 
share ;  this  is  important,  because  many  dis- 
ease-germs may  gain  entrance  in  this  manner. 
Most  important  of  all  the  sources  of  bacteria 
in  milk  is  the  use  of  vessels,  pails  and  sepa- 
rators that  are  not  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
scalded. 

Numbers  of  bacteria  in  milk.  Milk  cor- 
rectly drawn,  quickly  cooled  and  kept  cold 
will  contain  a  few  hundreds  or  at  most  a 
few  thousands  of  bacteria  to  the  teaspoonful 
when  delivered  to  the  consumer.  When  in- 
correctly drawn  or  not  properly  cooled,  there 
will  be  tens  of  thousands  or  even  millions  in 
the  same  quantity.  Milk  is  an  excellent  food 
for  bacteria,  and  they  multiply  rapidly  in  it. 
Milk  that  is  just  beginning  to  taste  sour  has 
at  least  several  millions  of  bacteria  to  the 
teaspoonful.  The  number  of  bacteria  can  be 
kept  down  only  by  careful  milking,  by  clean 
utensils,  by  quick  cooling  and  by  prompt 
delivery.  R.  E.  Bxtchanan. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  11,  1912 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  fiend, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 

well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  largo 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
Western  points.   Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbriogeIn 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


II  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sue- 1 
cess  than  any  man  living.I  havethe  largest  and  fin-  \ 
est  herd  in  theTJ.  S.  Every  one  an  early  developer,! 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  I  want  to  I 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my  J 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan, '  'How  toMakeMoney  from! 
Hogs.         G.  S.  BENJAMIN,  Masonic  Bldg..  Portland  Mich.  I 


Columbus  Buggy 

One  Price — One  Quality — Now 

50.000  best  Columbns  Buggies  ever  made  * 
—exactly  alike — one  quality— one  price— of- 
fered this  year  direct  at  only  81  factory  profit 
on  each  to  us.  We've  reorganized  whole 
factory  to  make  this.   5  weeks  Free 
Trial— 2  year  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.   Write.  Big  Facte 
Portfolio  Free. 

Columbus  Carriage  &  Harnett  Co. 
2021  SocHighSt,,  Columbus,  O, 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers. 
Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get 
the  very  best  attention. 
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FENCE 


100  other  stvlw.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— all  better.  For  Lawnp, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.   "Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  921      DECATUR.  IND. 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries, 
oiled  Spring'  Fence  Co. 
Box  403    Winchatter.  Xnd. 


Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 

THRIFTY  FARMERS  are  invited  to  settle  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  where  they  will  find  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  first-class  markets  for  their  products 
and  plenty  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Fountain-Pen 

For  a  Favor 

Everyone  needs  this  Fountain-Pen. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained  for  its 
readers  a  wonderful  Fountain-Pen.  You 
can  get  one  by  doing  a  small  favor. 

THE  Handy   Fountain-Pen  is  the  best 
pen  made    for  usefulness  and  wear- 
ing qualities.     It  has  a  fine,  well-made, 
gold-tipped  pen.    It  is  made  of  vulcanite, 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap  to  pro- 
tect the  pen-point.  For  steady 
use  this    pen  cannot  be 
beaten.   It  is  easily  filled 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  Handy  Pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re 
quiring 
no  shak- 
ing. 


You 
will  be 
delighted 
to  have  so 
fine  a  foun- 
tain-pen. You 
will  have  use  for 
it  many  times  a  day. 
It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient  pen  that  anyone 
could  have.     This  one  is 
guaranteed  to  write  well. 

Oil*1  Off  ^T"  ^e  w*"  *end  y°u  'his  won- 
'"'I"  V/llCl  derful fountain-pen  by  return 
mail  if  you  will  send  us  only  six  8-month  sub- 
scriptions to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25  cents 
each.  Tell  your  friends  that  this  is  a  special 
bargain  offer.  You  can  easily  get  them  in  a 
few  minutes.     Send  the  subscriptions  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Farm  Notes 


Westward  Bound 

By  Berton  Braley 

So  you're  going  west — as  so  many  do  ? 
Brother,  I'd  like  a  word  with  you. 
You're  going  west,  and  of  course  you'll  sell 
The  old  farm  where  you  used  to  dwell, 
And  you'll  buy  new  land  where  land  is  high, 
And  you'll  probably  prosper  greatly.  Why.? 
Because,  like  a  man  who  has  seen  a  light, 
You'll    run    your    high-priced  purchase — 
RIGHT. 

You'll  spray  your  trees  and  fight  each  pest 
That  threatens  the  life  of  a  crop  out  west, 
And  you'll  work  your  land  with  the  greatest 
care, 

Because  you'll  have  learned  more  sense  out 
there. 

You'll  use  your  head,  not  your  hands  alone, 
And  you'll  have  no  time  to  sit  and  groan, 
Blaming  your  woes  on  the  hand  of  God, 
When  you've  merely  neglected  to  till  the  sod. 

So  you're  going  west  ?    And  all  the  while 
If  you  ran  the  old  place  in  the  style 
That  you'll  certainly  have  to  run  the  new, 
It  would  bring  a  BIGGER  return  to  you. 
You  needn't  go  west  where  land  is  dear 
If  you'd  only  use  western  methods — HERE ! 
It  isn't  the  place  that  has  the  call ; 
It's  the  way  that  the  place  is  rim — that's  all ! 


Why  a  Parcel  Post? 

An  Official  Statement  of  the  Facts  Relating 
to  This  Question 

A parcel  post  is  commonly  understood 
to  be  that  service  of  the  Postal  De- 
partment which  is  devoted  to  the  carriage 
and  delivery  of  parcels  up  to  a  maximum 
weight  of  11  pounds.  According  to  this 
definition  of  the  term,  we  have  never  had 
a  parcel  post,  the  present  limitation  of 
weight  for  domestic  mail  matter  being  4 
pounds,  for  which  a  rate  of  1  cent  an  ounce, . 
or  16  cents  a  pound,  is  provided.  Parcels 
up  to  a  maximum  weight  of  11  pounds  are 
received  from,  and  delivered  to,  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union  at  a  rate 
of  12  cents  per  pound,  making  the  unique 
condition  that  while  a  parcel  weighing  4 
pounds  could  be  carried  from  Godhaven; 
Greenland,  to  Seattle,  Washington,  or  from 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  for 
48  cents,  the  charge  for  carrying  the  same 
parcel  by  mail  across  the  Hudson  River, 
from  New  York  City  to  Jersey  City,  would 
be  64  cents,  an  unjust  discrimination  that 
obviously  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

Former  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker, 
in  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1891, 
said,  "There  are  but  four  strong  objections 
to  the  parcel  post,  and  they  are  the  four 
great  express  companies" — the  American, 
Adams,  United  States  and  Wells  Fargo. 
That  the  American  people,  appreciating  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  general  parcel 
post,  have  determined  to  override  these  ob- 
jections and  correct  the  inconsistencies  of 
existing  conditions,  is  evidenced  by  the 
rapid  development  of  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  general  parcel  post  and  the  popu- 
lar and  increasing  demand  for  its  early 
establishment.  Letters  and  petitions  in 
advocacy  of  this  postal  facility  are  being 
received  in  large  numbers  by  the  President, 
the  Post-Office  Department  and  Congress, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  definite 
legislation  will  be  enacted  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  sixty-second  Congress. 

"We  Want  Parcel  Post,"  Says  Mr.  Powell 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  unre- 
servedly committed  to  the  policy  of  a  parcel 
post  and  has  repeatedly  recommended  its 
authorization  by  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  deem  it  advisable  or  prac- 
ticable, however,  to  extend  the  postal  service 
simultaneously  so  as  to  cover  a  general 
parcel-post  system,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends a  gradual  and  cautious  introduction, 
beginning  with  an  experimental  delivery 
service  on  rural  routes  of  parcels  weighing 
not  to  exceed  11  pounds.    This  service  could 


be  conducted  with  little,  if  any,  additional 
expense  to  the  government,  the  carriers 
already  employed  having  the  necessary 
equipment,  in  the  way  of  horses  and  wagons, 
to  distribute  the  parcel  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary mail.  The  average  daily  load  carried 
by  rural  carriers  is  only  about  25  pounds, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  twice  or  even  three 
times  that  weight  could  be  satisfactorily 
carried  without  any  increase  of  expense. 
This  would  be  followed  almost  immediately 
with  the  introduction  of  such  a  service  in 
cities  and  towns  having  delivery  by  carriers, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  by  Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock  that  within  one  year's 
time  after  its  authorization  the  system  could 
be  extended  to  cover  all  phases  of  our  do- 
mestic postal  service. 

The  Post-Office  Department  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  force  of  300,000  employees, 
distributes  one  third  of  the  mail  matter  of 
the  world,  a  service  requiring  an  aggregate 
annual  travel  by  railways,  carriers  and  mes- 
sengers of  over  965,000,000  miles.  It  carries 
and  delivers  one  half  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  mail  of  the  world  and  more  parcels 
than  any  other  country,  except  Germany. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Department,  predi- 
cated on  special  weighings  of  the  mail,  show 
that  231,701,287  pieces  of  fourth-class  mail 
matter,  weighing  73,232,192  pounds,  were 
received,  handled,  transported  and  delivered 
during  the  fiscal  year  1911,  and  that  the 
Post-Office  Department  realized  from  the 
carriage  of  this  class  of  mail  matter  a  profit 
of  $6,601,574.22,  or  about  8  cents  a  pound. 

Our  Postal  System  is  the  Best 

The  growth  of  the  rural  delivery  and 
postal  savings  systems,  with  their  gradual 
extensions  and  improvements,  well  illus- 
trates the  advisability  of  careful  and  cau- 
tious procedure  in  the  establishment  of  any 
general  postal  facility.  Our  rural  delivery 
system  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  such  as  the  citizens  of 
no  other  country  in  the  world  enjoy.  It 
was  established  15  years  ago,  and  by  gradual 
development  has  been  extended  until,  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911,  41,563  routes 
were-  iru  operation.  On  June  25,  1910,  in 
response  to  a  general  public  demand,  the 
postal  savings  system  was  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  it  has  been  rapidly  extended 
until  to-day  there  are  about  8,000  post-offices 
designated  as  postal  savings  depositories, 
with  a  total  deposit  of  over  $18,000,000. 
It  is  predicted  that  within  50  years  this 
branch  of  the  postal  service  will  be  the 
largest  single  governmental  enterprise  in  the 
world  and  will  require  a  greater  force  of 
employees  in  its  operation  than  those  at 
present  engaged  in  our  entire  postal  service. 

While  the  United  States  has  the  most  effi- 
cient mail  service  in  the  world,  it  is  the  only 
country  of  importance  that  does  not  provide 
its  citizens  with  a  parcel-post  service.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that  a  study  and 
ascertainment  of  all  obtainable  facts  from 
foreign  countries  now  enjoying  the  most 
elaborate  and  beneficial  parcel-post  systems 
would  give  information  which  would  warrant 
the  organization  of  the  system  immediately 
on  a  broad  scale ;  but  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  relative  areas  and  density  of 
population  between  the  United  States  and 
such  countries  as  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium,  the  Post-Office  Department 
does  not  deem  it  feasible  to  adopt  outright 
a  system  like  that  in  operation  in  those 
countries  without  approximately  determin- 
ing by  investigation  and  actual  experiments 
the  character  and  volume  of  the  business 
that  would  be  thrown  into  the  service,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  it 
would  necessitate.  The  continental  United 
States,  including  Alaska,  has  an  area  of 
3,617,673  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
91,972,266  people,  an  average  of  less  than 
26  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  propo- 
sition of  a  parcel  post  is  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
greatest  care  and  caution  be  exercised  in  its 
establishment,  in  order  that  a  secure  founda- 
tion may  be  laid  upon  which  to  build  this 
important  extension  of  the  service.  The 
Department  has  addressed  letters  of  inquiry 
to  the  heads  of  the  postal  departments  of  the 
various  foreign  countries  that  have  parcel- 
post  systems,  and  from  the  replies  that  have 
already  been  received  it  is  patent  that  infor- 
mation along  this  line  will  be  gained  that 
will  be  particularly  helpful  in  establishing 


Out-of-door  life,  in  he-  tr.ful  surroundings,  means  vigor  to  the  pigs 
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What  Do  You 
Ask  of  a  Roof? 


i  i 


"VI^HEN  you  were  a  boy  there  was  one  universal  test  for  a 
roof: — "will  it  keep  out  the  weather?"    Shingles  gave 
that  protection,  they  were  cheap — good  shingle  timber  was 
plentiful  and  every  one  was  satisfied. 

Roofing  today  must  not  only  keep  off  the  rain  and  snow, 
but  should  offer  protection  against  fire  as  well.  Farmers 
everywhere  are  now  turning  naturally  to 


PAROID  ROOFING 


In  1898  the  United  States  Government  put  NEPONSET  paroid  on  a 
storehouse — in  1911  (thirteen  years  later)  the  building  was  torn  down 
but  the  roof  was  still  in  good  condition.  NEPDNSET  Paroid  is  used  by 
the  great  railways  because  of  the  protection  it  gives  against  fire.  Put  it 
on  all  your  farm  buildings  if  you  want  to  be  free  from  worry  over  roof, 
leaks  and  repair  bills  as  well  as  from  risk  of  fire  from  sparks. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Roofing 


NEPdnseT 
"Proslate  Roofing 
makes  a  handsome  red  or 
green  roof  for  houses. 


It  gives  many  interesting  roofing  facts  and  tells  how 
many  farmers  are  saving  money  by  using  NEPONSET 
Paroid  and  laying  it  themselves.  We  will  also  give 
you  the  name  of  the  NEPONSET  dealer  near  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  (Jfk)  183  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York         Chicago         Washington         Portland,  Ore.      San  Francisco 
Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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CENTURY 

Ready  Mixed  Paint 

Guaranteed  For  Ten  Years 

CENTURY  HOUSE  PAINT,  in  1-gal.  cans,     ei  Oft 
Any  Color.  Terms  cash,  -   -  Per  Gallon, 

CENTURY  BARN  PAINT,    in  1-gal.  cans,  gc  J 

Red,  Green  and  Gray.  Terms  cash,  Per  Gallon,  »"* 

S-RCIfJUT  PAIR  *°  any  station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
rnCIUnl  rHIU  all  orders  of  six  gallons  or  more,  except  to 
N.D.,  S.  D.,  Colo..  N.  M.,  Tex.,  Okla.,  Miss.,  Ala.,  La.,  Ga.  and  Fla. 
Delivered  price  to  these  States  is  5c,  per  gallon  additional. 
Write  For  FREE  Color  Card,  catalogue  and  prices,  or  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded.   We  refer  you  to  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  386,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 
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My  Big  Free  Display  Vehicle 
Book  Gives  You  Hundreds  of 
Styles  to  Select  a  Buggy  From 


mm 

H.  c.  PHELPS,  Pres. 


N  THIS  Book,  I  show  you  more  buggies  in  different  styles  than  you  can 
see  from  25  retail  dealers'  stores. 

Thousands  of  people  buy  from  me,  because  they  can  get  a  better  style 
vehicle  to  suit  their  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  save  big  money  by  buying 
direct  from  me,  the  manufacturer. 

I  have  been  in  business  12  years.  Prom  a  small  beginning,  making  to 
order  only  a  few  hundred  vehicles  the  first  year,  I  have  grown  to  be  the 
largest  maker  of  buggies  and  carriages  in  the  world. 

My  business  is  a  personal,  man  to  man,  face  to  face  business.  Through 
my  catalog  you  come  into  my  factory,  pick  out  what  you  want,  have  it  made 
to  order,  and  buy  at  wholesale  prices  on  30  days'  fiee  trial. 

Don't  take  any  stock  in  what  manufacturers,  selling  to  'jobbers  through 
dealers,  say  about  mail  order  houses.  I  am  cutting  into  their  business — 
the  shoe  pinches — that  is  why  they  are  setting  up  the  howl. 


SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 

Made  to  Order,  Sold  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial  saW& 


Why  not  be  fair  to  yourself  and  to  me  and  Investigate  before 
you  buy  a  buggy  of  any  kind.  It  only  takes  a  day  or  two  to 
get  this  big  showroom  catalog  of  mine  that  I  have  written  my- 
self, which  tells  you  more  about  my  trade-mark  vehicles  for 
every  purpose  than  I  can  tell  In  an  advertisement.  Just  a  postal 
will  bring  the  book  at  once.  Walt  two  or  three  days,  get  the 
book,  see  my  styles,  read  my  fair  plan  of  selling,  compare  my 
prices — and  then  decide  where  you  will  buy. 
150  OOO  Peonle  have  already  made  these  comparisons 
'  *  H  and  are  customers  of  mine.  I  am  going 
to  give  better  buggies  at  less  money  to  20,000  more  buyers  this 
year.  Will  you  be  one  of  them!  Anyway,  use  your  best  judg- 
ment, without  prejudice,  and  send  for  my  free  book.  I  will  pay 
the  postage — send  it  to  you  gladly. 

No  other  maker  of  high  grade  vehicles  makes  as  fair  an  offer 
as  I  do,  nor  prices  as  low,  considering  the  quality.  Why  not 
write  me  today  for  book  and  full  particulars* 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  27,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Two 
Years 
Guarantee^ 
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Have  "a  roof  that's  proof" 

Proof  against  rain,  snow, 
sun,  wind,  heat,  cold, 
sparks,  alkalis,  acids — 
everything  that  harms  or- 
dinary roofs.  Get  the 
roofing  made  of  Nature's 
perfect  weather-proofer — 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  con- 
tains natural  oils  that  keep 
Genasco  "alive"  and  defensive. 
Manufactured  asphalts  won't 
do  that — they  dry  out;  and 
roofings  made  of  them  crack 
and  leak.  Real  economy 
prompts  you  to  get  Genasco. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Comes  ready 
and  easy  for  you  to  lay.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
i  Write  us  for  samples  and  the 
rtGood  Roof  Guide  Book — free. 
I    The   Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
smooth -surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  tight  without 
cement,   and  prevents  nail- 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


lTjLTl@  Guaranteed 


Bod  on  gasoline, kerosene, dis- 
tillate, any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  price 
of  one.  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 


SO  Days'  Free  Trial, 

Guaranteed  10  years. 
Here's  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
and  save  money,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 
21  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


a  parcel  post  in  this  country  should  it  be 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  objection  that 
the  establishment  of  a  parcel  post  would  be 
injurious  to  the  rural  merchant,  in  that  the 
improved  facilities  and  cheapened  postage 
rates  would  divert  business  from  the  local 
dealers  to  the  big  mail-order  houses,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

Those  who  are  advocating  the  parcel  post 
declare  that  the  rural  dealer  would  be  the 
real  beneficiary.  The  farmer  naturally  pre- 
fers to  trade  with  his  local  merchant  and 
make  his  purchases  where  he  can  personally 
inspect  the  goods  before  buying.  He  is 
frequently  not  in  a  position  to  hitch  up  and 
go  into  town  to  buy  even  some  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  very  often  goes  without 
the  comforts  he  would  obtain  were  he  able 
to  order  by  postal  card  or  telephone  the  pur- 
chases he  desires  and  have  them  delivered 
by  parcel  post  on  the  rural  route.  He  is  now 
compelled  to  attend  to  his  own  parcel  deliv- 
eries, and  this  induces  him  to  buy  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  is  mainly  on  the  business 
done  by  freight  in  shipments  of  100  pounds 
or  more  that  the  mail-order  houses  are  able 
to  underbid  the  rural  merchant  and  secure 
profitable  orders.  A  parcel  post  will  provide 
the  local  merchant  with  a  cheap  medium  for 
delivery  of  his  wares  to  rural  patrons,  and 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  receive  his  parcel 
direct  at  his  home  at  a  reasonable  price,  by 
'phone  or  indited  order,  within  24  hours. 
Such  a  condition  would  tend  to  break  up  the 
rural  "clubbing"  orders  to  mail-order  houses, 
increase  the  consumption  of  goods  and 
benefit  mutually  the  patrons  and  the  small- 
store  men  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and 
Post-Roads,  of  which  Senator  Bourne  of 
Oregon  is  chairman,  in  the  hearings  held 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  inquire 
into  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  parcel 
post,  was  apparently  in  favor  of  a  mileage 
zone  system,  which  would  provide  for  the 
carrying  of  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  to 
a  post-office  within  a  radius  of  50  or  100 
miles  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  charged  for 
parcels  whose  destination  were  without  that 
limit.  This  plan  would  make  every  mer- 
chants store  in  the  small  village  the  center 
of  the  most-favored  rates,  and  would  remove 
every  possible  objection  he  might  have 
against  the  establishment  of  a  parcel  post. 

By  far  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  parcel- 
post  system  would  accrue  to  the  residents  of 
rural  communities.  A  parcel  post  would 
give  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  distribut- 
ing such  products  as  butter,  eggs,  fresh 
vegetables,  etc.,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  direct 
to  the  consumer,  thereby  eliminating  the 
middleman's  profits,  with  a  resultant  advan- 
tage both  to  himself  and  to  the  consumer.  It 
would  afford  him  a  prompt  delivery  of  his 
parcels  and  enable  him  to  enjoy  comforts 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  denied.  Its 
added  facilities  would  result  in  improved 
roads  and  increased  value  of  farm  property 
generally. 

Owing  to  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
under  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  for  the  first  time  in  28 
years  there  was  an  excess  of  revenues  over 
expenditures,  and  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  parcel  post. 

William  J.  Powell. 

Editor's  Note — Mr.  Powell  is  Third  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States  and  speaks  directly  for  the  Depart- 
ment.   His  statements  are  significant. 
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N  investment,  not  an  expense.  Theory? 
It's  a  demonstrated  fact. 


Put  up  fences.     Let  the  stock  feed  on  the  wastes; 
grow  fat  on  that  which  otherwise  would  never  bring 
a  cent.    Keep  the  stock  moving  on  a  pasture 
that  is  broken  up  into  small  fields.  The 
manure  adds   fertility  to   the  soil. 
Yields  are  greater.  JS?  FENCE  is 

Land  value  increases.  All  by  d-^^"^  made  of  large,  stiff  wires, 
good  fencing  and  lots  of  it.  galvanized  heavily,  having  the 

Practically  every  farm  in      tVfj^^^    American  hinged  joint  fpatented), 
the  country  would       ^j^^     a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear-resisting, 
show  a  spiendidprofit     ,Xjj^^     Square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 
durability — three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 
Dealers  in  Every  Place 


if  divided  with 

American 
Fence. 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.     Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots, 
savine  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer 
the  benefit. 

Send/or  copy  of  "American  Fence 
News,"  alto  book  "How  to  Hake  the 
Farm  Pay,7'  profusely  illustrated, 
.devoted  to  the  interest*  of  farmers 
and  showing  how  fence  may  be  em~ 
ployed  to  enhance  the  earning  power 
of  the  farm.  Furnished  free  upon 
application. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  Wood  and 
More  Dttrable. 
Get  Catalog. 


F.  Baackes,  TIee  Pres.  fc  Gen.  Sales 
Ae/t. ,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  St.  ;  New  York, 
SO  Chureh  St.  ;  Denver;  V.  8.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


Kafir-Corn 

Experience  tells  us  that  Kafir-corn  is  a 
full  brother  to  the  durras,  the  kowliangs 
and  the  miloes,  but  unlike  these  the  whole 
plant  is  relished  by  both  horses  and  cattle. 
The  grain  is  a  good  substitute  for  corn.  In 
addition  to  this,  recent  experiments  have 
shown  us  that  Kafir  is  coming  to  be  a  strong 
rival  to  corn  in  filling  siloes. 

Kafir  is  the  latest  maturing  non-saccharine 
sorghum.  It  takes  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  to  ripen.  However,  investi- 
gators have  under  selection  a  variety  which 
is  more  dwarf,  which  is  two  weeks  earlier 
and  fully  as  heavy  a  yielder  as  the  common 
sorts.  As  a  general  thing,  Kafir  yields  ten 
bushels  more  per  acre  than  corn,  under 
similar  conditions. 

Kafir's  popularity  is  growing  year  by  year 
and  is  displacing  common  corn  in  the  fat- 
tening of  steers  and  swine.  Again,  it  has 
a  place  as  a  poultry-food  and  in  a  limited 
way  as  porridge,  bread  and  similar  dishes 
for  man.  Quite  recently  we  learned  that 
cracker  jack  will  have  a  rival  in  Kafir  jack,  a 
toothsome  confection  that  has  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  children. 

Since  Kafir  is  a  member  of  a  drought- 
resistant  family,  we  would  expect  to  find  it 
at  home  in  the  great  plains,  where  the  an- 
nual rainfall  is  under  twenty  inches.  It  will 
be  found  in  a  large  portion  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  a  bit  of  Nebraska  and  some 
of  eastern  Colorado.  C.  Bolles. 


The  Dinner-Bell 

With  timber  becoming  more  valuable  each 
year,  the  matter  of  procuring  a  suitable 
post  for  the  farm  bell  is  now  a  difficult 
proposition.  However,  where  there  is  a 
windmill-derrick  near  the  house,  the  post 
may  be  wholly  discarded. 

The  derrick  is  usually  high  enough  so 
that  the  bell's  sound  will  not  be  restricted  by 
the  farm  buildings. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  our  bell 
attached  to  the  windmill-derrick  and  find 
that  a  very  suitable  place  for  it.  We  had  a 
blacksmith  make  us  several  hooked  bolts  so 


that  we  could  bolt  a  strong  wide  board  hori- 
zontally to  the  upright  angle-irons  of  the 
derrick.  By  placing  the  auger  holes  so  that 
the  bolts,  when  drawn  tight,  fit  close  up  to 
the  outside  of  the  derrick  posts,  all  danger 
of  the  board  working  down  was  eliminated. 
The  spread  of  the  posts  would  prevent  it 
even  if  the  nuts  became  a  little  loose.  The 
forked  base  was  then  securely  bolted  to  the 
boards  midway  of  the  derrick  posts  and 
the  bell  hoisted  to  its  position.  The  board 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  cross  brace-rods 
of  the  derrick  will  not  interfere  with  the 
bell's  movements. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  bell  so  high 
up  that  it  cannot  be  placed  between  the  der- 
rick posts,  one  end  of  the  plank  may  be 
extended  beyond.  P.  C.  Grose. 


More  About  Screening 

The  two  enemies  that  are  after  our  early 
plants,  especially  radishes,  cabbage  and 
other  plants,  are  the  little  flea  beetle  and 
the  cabbage  or  radish  maggot.  They  do 
their  mischief  mostly  at  the  very  beginning 
of  spring,  in  April  and  May.  The  New 
York  State  station  at  Geneva  has  devised 
a  plan  to  protect  plant-beds  from  both  these 
enemies  by  screening  the  beds  with  coarse 
cheese-cloth.  Set  up  boards,  eight  to  ten 
inches  wide,  on  edge  all  around  the  plant- 
bed,  stretch  light  wires  across  for  the  cloth 
to  rest  on  so  it  will  have  no  chance  to  sag, 
and  then  cover  the  top  so  tightly  with  the 
cloth  that  no  beetle  or  fly  can  crawl  through, 
also  filling  in  with  soil  should  there  be 
openings  underneath  the  boards,  so  that  they 
cannot  crawl  under.  The  station  tells  of 
other  advantages  accruing  to  the  plants  from 
this  plan.  I  have  thus  far  managed  to  keep 
my  cabbage-plants  fairly  free  from  maggots, 
and  also  keep  the  flea  beetle  at  bay,  by  the 
free  use  of  tobacco-dust.  Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson 
of  Ontario  County,  New  York,  whose  word 
carries  weight,  also  states  that  he  has  pre- 
vented the  ravages  of  the  root-maggot  by 
sowing  a  thick  layer  of  tobacco-dust  over 
the  seed-bed,  and  that  he  prefers  this  to  a 
cloth  covering,  as  this  tends  to  weaken  the 
plants.  T.  Gr. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  11,  1912 

THE  OLD  PLEA 
He  "Didn't  Know  It  Was  Loaded" 


The  coffee  drinker  seldom  realizes 
that  coffee  contains  the  drug,  caffeine, 
a  serious  poison  to  the  heart  and 
nerves,  causing  many  forms  of  disease, 
noticeably  dyspepsia. 

"I  was  a  lover  of  coffee  and  used  it 
for  many  years  and  did  not  realize  the 
bad  effects  I  was  suffering  from  its  use. 
(Tea  is  just  as  injurious  as  coffee  be- 
cause it,  too,  contains  caffeine,  the  same 
drug  found  in  coffee.) 

"At  first  I  was  troubled  with  indiges- 
tion. I  did  not  attribute  the  trouble  to 
the  use  of  coffee,  but  thought  it  arose 
from  other  causes.  With  these  attacks 
I  had  sick  headache,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. Finally  my  stomach  was  in  such  a 
condition  I  could  scarcely  retain  any 
food. 

"I  consulted  a  physician  ;  was  told  all 
my  troubles  came^from  indigestion,  but 
was  not  informed  what  caused  the  indi- 
gestion. I  kept  on  with  the  coffee  and 
kept  on  with  the  troubles,  too,  and  my 
case  continued  to  grow  worse  from  year 
to  year  until  it  developed  into  chronic 
diarrhea,  nausea  and  severe  attacks  of 
vomiting.  I  could  keep  nothing  on  my 
stomach  and  became  a  mere  shadow,  re- 
duced from  159  to  128  pounds. 

"A  specialist  informed  me  I  had  a 
very  severe  case  of  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  which  had  got  so  bad  he  could 
do  nothing  for  me  and  I  became  con- 
vinced my  days  were  numbered. 

"Then  I  chanced  to  see  an  article  set- 
ting forth  the  good  qualities  of  Postum 
and  explaining  how  coffee  injures  peo- 
ple so  I  concluded  to  give  Postum  a 
trial.  I  soon  saw  the  good  effects — my 
headaches  were  less  frequent,  nausea 
and  vomiting  only  came  on  at  long  in- 
tervals and  I  was  soon  a  changed  man, 
feeling  much  better. 

"Then  I  thought  I  could  stand  coffee 
again,  but  as  soon  as  I  tried  it  my  old 
troubles  returned  and  I  again  turned  to 
Postum.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  did 
this  three  times  before  I  had  sense 
enough  to  quit  coffee  for  good  and  keep 
on  with  the  Postum.  I  am  now  a  well 
man  with  no  more  headaches,  sick 
stomach  or  vomiting  and  have  already 
gained  back  to  147  pounds."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 

~LEARN  HOW  TO  EARN 


iGood  positions  easy.  Oar 
■home-study  course  of  10 
r  wee  fcs  with  free  auto  mod- 
'  el  ia  simple,  interesting 
and  very  practical.  High- 
ly endorsed  —  reasonable." 
First  Lesson  Free.  Send  Now. 
[Empire  Auto  Institute,  132  Empire  Bldg. ,  Rochester, N.Y. 


A  GOOD  POSITION  OPEN 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep  pegging  on  in 
the  same  eld  way,  barely  making  a  living,  perhaps 
without  steady  employment.   They  don't  know  how  to 
get  a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your  county  to  get  a  per- 
manent  position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is  subscription 
work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do  now  or  if 
you  are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to  us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

AND  |  |VJ  Q  |  Q  £  gy  |  q  N  TROUBLES 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves. 

NEWTON'S  Heave>  congb,  nu- 

*"*-'"»  'Vll  O  temper  and  Indiges- 
tion Care  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  Is  therefore 
Death  to  Heaves. 

Heaves  la  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed- 
ing bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over- 
taxed Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu- 
lation and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Ne\vton"s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  the  after-effects  of  Distemper. 
It  oures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton's,  in  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use;  dose  Is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2$  times  as  much  as  small, and  is 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton's  is  a  standard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backed  byTwentyYears'Recordofgoodresultfl. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO„  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Poultry-Raising 


What  to  Feed  Hens 

The  Criticism 

IN  AN  article  published  in  the  issue  of 
January  6th  over  the  signature  of  A.  W. 
Richardson  there  are  some  very  grave 
errors  which  should  be  corrected  before  some 
unthinking  person  tries  out  the  formulas 
given.  The  article  of  Mr.  Richardson  is  excel- 
lent in  the  main,  but  his  values  and  formulas 
will  not  stand  either  investigation  or  practice. 
The  first  error  is  in  the  statement  that  cob- 
meal  (included  with  the  corn)  is  almost 
equal  to  bran  as  a  poultry-feed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  cob-meal  contains  2.4  per  cent, 
protein,  54.9  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  .5 
per  cent,  fat,  of  which  17  per  cent.,  60  per 
cent,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively  are  di- 
gestible. This  gives  the  low  value  of  .40 
pound  protein,  32.9  pound  carbohydrates  and 
.25  pound  fat  as  the  digestible  nutrients  in 
each  100  pounds  of  cob-meal.  Now  bran 
contains,  of  digestible  nutrients,  in  each  100 
pounds  10.3  pounds  protein,  30.7  pounds 
carbohydrates  and  .94  pound  fat.  The  bran 
contains  more  than  25  times  the  protein  that 
the  cob-meal  does,  and  the  bird  don't  have 
to  handle  a  lot  of  valueless  stuff  through  its 
digestive  tract  to  get  the  nutrition.  It  is  not 
my  idea  to  convey  the  impression  that  corn- 
and-cob  meal  is  not  fit  for  poultry-food,  for 
Mr.  Richardson's  idea  of  raising  the  corn  on 
the  farm  and  grinding  both  cob  and  corn 
together  as  a  matter  of  expediency  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  wrong  to  state  that  it  has  the 
value  of  bran  as  a  feed.  His  ration  of  100 
pounds,  each,  beef-scrap,  gluten-meal,  linseed- 
meal,  bran  and  middlings  with  300  pounds  of 
corn-and-cob  meal  and  70  pounds  of  cut 
clover  cannot  be  fed  to  any  hen  and  have  her 
live  even  if  a  scratch  feed  of  an  equal  bulk 
were  eaten  daily  and  same  was  made  up  of 
mixed  grains.  This  ration  is  very  narrow ; 
1  :2.5  and  1  :4.5  is  as  narrow  as  can  be  fed 
with  safety  even  to  hens  being  forced  for 
egg  production.  Even  the  100  pounds,  each, 
of  good  beef-scrap  and  linseed-meal  cannot 
be  fed  as  part  of  a  ration  containing  870 
pounds.  The  birds  would  be  scoured  and 
laying  soft-shelled  eggs  in  three  days,  fol- 
lowed by  eggs  without  shells,  and  then  the 
yolks  only.  My  experience  is  that  linseed- 
meal  is  not  a  fit  feed  for  poultry,  especially 
for  laying  hens.  It  is  usually  fed  for  its 
high  proportion  of  protein,  but  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  think  that  it  is  cheap  to  purchase  protein 
by  buying  linseed-meal.  There  are  31.8 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  in  100  pounds 
of  linseed-meal  and  60  to  70  pounds  protein 
in  100  pounds  of  high-grade  beef-scrap.  If 
linseed-meal  costs  $2  per  hundred  and  beef- 
scrap  $3.25,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  scrap. 
I  would  suggest  to  those  who  have  corn- 
and-cob  meal  as  a  farm  product,  that  the 
following  would  be  a  good  ration :  100 
pounds,  each,  wheat-bran,  alfalfa-meal  or 
clover-meal  and  middlings  ;  200  pounds  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  and  30  pounds  highest  grade 
beef-scrap.  This  makes  a  ration  that  figures 
1 :4.5,  and  if  fed  with  a  scratch  feed  made 
up  of  at  least  four  cracked  or  whole  grains 
mixed,  in  equal  parts,  and  fed  in  litter  once 
or  twice  daily  with  the  dry  mash  always 
before  the  birds,  success  along  the  feeding 
line  will  be  assured.         Chas.  E.  Merry. 

The  Answer 

In  answer  to  the  above  would  say  that  my 
reasons  for  giving  the  formula  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Merry  are  as  follows :  In  my  opinion 
the  use  of  bran  as  a  poultry-food  has  been 
mainly  to  dilute  and  render  more  digestible 
the  more  concentrated  foods  as  linseed-meal 
and  gluten-meal.  It  is  a  coarse  and  bulky 
food  and  serves  as  a  cleanser  to  the  whole 
digestive  system. 

And  cob-meal,  while  it  may  not  contain 
as  much  actual  food  value  as  bran,  and  in 
itself  may  not  be  as  good  a  feed,  it  serves 
the  intended  purpose  and,  therefore,  is 
nearly  as  good  a  poultry-food  as  bran. 

When  Mr.  Merry  says  that  my  formula 
cannot  be  fed  to  hens  and  have  them  live,  I 
must  take  exception  with  him.  My  pullets 
have  been  fed  with  the  above-mentioned 
mash  since  the  first  of  December  and  have 
done  very  well,  only  two  dying.  They  have 
laid  no  eggs  without  shells  and  only  occa- 
sionally a  soft-shelled  egg.  They  averaged 
nine  eggs,  each,  in  December  and  were  well 
on  the  way  to  lay  even  more  in  January 
when  the  protracted  cold  spell  struck  us  and 
they  let  up. 

In  regard  to  linseed-meal,  there  is  room 
for  argument.  Many  students  of  poultry- 
feeding  consider  it  a  good  feed,  and  many 
others  consider  it  otherwise.  The  Maine 
Experiment  Station  feeds  it  every  other 
month  to  their  laying  hens,  in  the  proportion 
of  50  pounds  in  a  mash  of  600  pounds.  And 
100  pounds  of  this  mash  is  beef-scrap.  Thus 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  I  have  good 
authority  for  using  100  pounds  of  linseed- 
meal  and  100  pounds  of  beef-scrap  in  a 
mash  of  870  pounds.  However,  I  am  willing 
to  admit  it  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

In  regard  to  balanced  rations  and  tables 
of  food  values,  the  majority  of  poultrymen 
cannot  live  up  to  such  fine  points,  and  if  we 


can  get  approximately  near  to  the  true  bal- 
ance, we  have  done  all  that  ought  to  be 
expected  of  us.  And  when  such  an  authority 
as  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
devoted  years  to  the  study  of  poultry-feeds, 
advocates  the  use  of  100  pounds  of  beef- 
scrap  in  a  mash  of  600  pounds,  every  month, 
and  an  addition  of  50  pounds  of  linseed- 
meal  every  alternate  month,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  value  of  a  mash  of  530 
pounds  containing  only  30  pounds  of  beef- 
scrap  and  no  linseed  whatever  would  have 
to  be  demonstrated.     A.  W.  Richardson. 


Sometimes  the  road  over  the  hill  to  bank- 
ruptcy is  strewn  all  along  with  the  wrecks 
of  machinery  which  has  spoiled  for  the  want 
of  a  cheap  roof  when  not  in  use. 


Swapping  $1  for  Another 

Statistics  gathered  by  departments  of 
agriculture  in  several  states  show  that 
the  average  egg  production  per  hen  is  still 
under  seventy  eggs  a  year  in  those  states. 
If  the  eggs  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
twenty  cents  per  dozen,  this  egg  yield  lacks 
considerable  of  paying  the  cost  of  the  feed 
consumed  while  growing  the  pullets  to  pro- 
ducing age  and  feeding  them  during  the 
year  of  production.  Unquestionably  some 
of  the  flocks  thus  kept  get  enough  of  sub- 
sistence from  grain  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  prevent  actual  loss.  In  other 
cases  there  is  actual  loss  by  keeping  hens. 

An  Ohio  farmer  (Hamilton  County)  has 
furnished  us  an  account  of  his  poultry  oper- 
ations for  a  year  that  well  shows  how  the 
keeping  of  hens  and  selling  eggs  on  too 
many  farms  is  merely  swapping  one  dollar 
for  another.    His  account  follows  : 

"We  have  been  keeping  chickens  for  the 
past  eleven  years,  but  have  not  kept  a  close 
account,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
1908.  I  will  say  right  here  that  on  that 
year  we  were  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres,  milking  twenty  cows  twice  each  day, 
delivering  the  milk  once  each  day  to  the 
milk-depot  four  miles  from  the  farm.  When 
we  men  were  in  the  field,  one  of  the  women 
delivered  it,  so  you  see  we  did  not  have 
much  time  to  spend  on  the  chickens,  as 
there  were  only  two  men  and  two  women  to 
do  the  work. 

"On  January  1,  1908,  we  had  two  hundred 
grade  Barred  Rock  chickens.  They  had  the 
run  of  the  farm  and  cow-yards,  but  there 
was  no  grain  planted  near  the  house.  In 
the  winter  we  fed  them  ear-corn,  running 


it  through  an  old  fodder-cutter  with  all  the 
knives  removed  but  one,  which  cut  it  in 
half-inch  lengths,  feeding  about ,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  corn  per  day. 

"We  used  no  incubator  or  brooder,  but 
set  the  eggs  under  hens,  giving  each  hen  ten 
or  twelve  chicks.  A  great  many  people  give 
them  twice  that  number,  but  they  are  almost 
sure  to  lose  a  great  many. 

"Each  hen  with  her  chicks  was  housed  at 
night  in  a  home-made  coop  two  feet  square. 
These  coops  were  made  without  bottoms. 
We  placed  them  on  platforms  made  a  few 
inches  wider  and  longer  than  the  coops,  as 
they  are  much  easier  cleaned  that  way. 

"The  chickens  were  sold  in  the  market  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  at  an  average  of  fifty  cents 
each  and  the  eggs  at  eighteen  cents  per 
dozen.  Eggs  and  chickens  that  were  used  at 
home  were  charged  at  the  same  rate.  The 
gross  income  for  the  year  was  :  346  chickens, 
at  50  cents  each,  $173.00;  1,086  dozen  eggs, 
at  18  cents  a  dozen,  $195.44;  total,  $368.44." 

Can  it  be  shown  that  this  farmer  received 
any  profit  for  the  work  of  himself  and  wife 
by  keeping  this  fairly  large  flock  of  poultry? 

Counting  ten  male  birds  in  his  flock, 
leaves  190  hens  for  egg  production.  The 
1,086  dozens  of  eggs  equals  sixty-eight  eggs 
per  hen  for  the  year's  production.  Reck- 
oned at  eighteen  cents  per  dozen  this  gives 
$1.02,  as  the  year's  average  income  per  hen 
for  the  eggs  produced.  This  sum  will  no 
more  than  pay  for  feed  consumed  by  one 
of  his  grade  Rock  hens  while  growing  to 
productive  age  and  during  her  year  of  laying 
and  loafing,  even  though  we  make  a  liberal 
estimate  for  waste  grain  and  insects  gleaned 
while  ranging  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cattle- 
yards. 

When  we  consider  the  chicken  account, 
this  presents  a  more  encouraging  showing. 
A  considerable  number  of  experiments  car- 
ried out  to  learn  the  cost  of  raising  chicks 
to  broiling  and  roasting  sizes  show  that  the 
cost  varies  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents 
each.  If  we  make  the  average  cost  thirty 
cents,  this  leaves  a  profit  of  twenty  cents 
realized  on  each  chicken  sold,  if  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  any  losses  by  death  or  acci- 
dent in  the  flock. 

Viewing  this  poultry  account  on  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  total  profit  for 
the  year's  work  comes  entirely  from  the 
chickens  sold,  amounting  to  $69.20  (346 
chickens  at  twenty  cents  profit  each).  There 
is,  of  course,  manure  left  on  the  farm  ob- 
tained from  the  poultry  to  be  considered,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  kind  of  live  stock. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  farmer's  flock 
of  hens  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  bal- 
anced ration  or  special  care  to  induce  egg 
production  during  the  winter.  The  chances 
are  that  few,  if  any,  eggs  were  produced 
until  the  spring  weather,  open  range,  exer- 
cise and  opportunity  to  balance  their  own 
ration  enabled  the  hens  to  get  in  condition 
fit  for  egg  producing.  Then,  of  course,  the 
time  left  before  the  annual  molting  was  too 
short  for  a  profitable  yield  of  eggs. 

Under  favorable  conditions  this  flock  of 
grade  Rock  hens  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  yield  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  eggs  each,  or  five  dozen  more  per 
hen  than  they  did  produce.  These  additional 
eggs  produced  at  a  fair  estimate  could  have 
been  sold  for  $1  for  each  hen,  or,  say,  $150 
profit  from  the  190  hens,  instead  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  the  birds  merely  for  the 
fertilizer  that  was  secured  from  them. 


n?3y  Where  Else 
L0  JFO  Can  You 

Find  An  Investment 

That  pays  5  per  cent,  interest  from  the  day  your 

money  is  received? 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form  of  first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate? 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money  at  any 
time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively  managed 
company  with  ample  resources  and  seventeen  years 
of  successful  business  experience? 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  Company  there  has 
never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks  or  the  payment  of  principal  when  asked  for. 

ASSETS      -  $1,207,000.00 

Let  us  send  you  the 
booklet  telling  all  about  it  . 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

,  1057  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Artistic,  Practical. 


Durable.    Gives  your  place  a 


distinctively  prosperous  appearance 
[  and  increased  value.  "We  also  make 
.  tubular  steel  Farm  Gates.  Free  booke. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Sept.  1?,  Waukegan,  111. 


P.  &  B.  FENCE  ANCHORS 


A  simple,  cheap,  but  effective  device  for 
holding  wire  fence  to  the  ground  mak- 
ing it  perfectly  hog  tight.  Prevente 
posts  lifting  out  from  freezing  and 
thawing.  Protects  live  stock  from  light- 
ning. Easy  to  put  down,  impossible  to 
pull  up.  No  digging  required.  Saves 
half  the  post  expense.  Write  for  Blu*. 
trated  Folder  FREE. 

PEEL  &  BR0„  Box  502,  Maryrville,  0. 


CLEVELAND  CYCLONE 

mmmmmmm 


Fence  and  Gates  give  your 
home  privacy  and  distinction. 
Strong,  Durable,  Handsome, 
Easily  Erected.  Send  postal 
for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
We  pay  freight. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

174  Willson  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


RUSTPROOF :  BULLSTRONG  :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.    We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 

Send  for  catalog  ~  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
and  sample.  -      '  Dept.  21  E, Cleveland,  Ohio 


25  CHICKS  AND  METAL  BROODER  $6 

Start  right  with  COOLEY  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  TEAT  GROW— 

prize-winning  stock — White  Leghorn, 
B.  Rocks  or  K.  I.  Reds.  Most  practical  Fire- 
less  Brooder — raises  chicles  id  any  weather. 
Don't  worry  with  incubators  and  poor  hatches. 
CHICK  BOOKLET,  prices  on  chicks  in 
quantities,  and  on  Batching  Eggs— Free.  1 

E.  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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Little  Gem  Hatcheries 

AND  BROODERS  cost  only  35c. 
each.  Over  70,000  now  in  use.  This 
lady  uses  them  and  last  year  hatched 
1,769  chicks  and  raised  1,751  of  them. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.  0RUK0Y,  POULTRY  EXPERT,  Morrlsonville,  Illinois. 

VADIPTIPC  poultry,  pigeons,  geeae,  turkeys,  doge. 
YJtniCIIL.O  Incubatora,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
3  cents.     Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  St-  Louis.  Mo« 
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There's  Money  in  Chicks 
That  are  Healthily  Fed 


Most  of  the  big  poultry  men  of  to-day  started  in  a  small  way,  but  they  started  right  by 
mastering  the  health  question.    Thousands  have  proved  the  sound  principle  of  "the  Dr. 

Hess  Idea"  of  feeding  which  has  for  its  basis  the  decreasing 
of  the  wasted  ration,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  food 
brought  about  by  strong  digestion.  By  strengthening  the  fowl's  digestion 
less  feed  is  wasted  and  more  is  converted  into  flesh,  blood,  feathers  and  eggs 


m 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-ai 

added  to  the  daily  mash  helps  chickens  to  extract  more  nutrition  from  the  it 
ration.  With  this  extra  nutrition  they  are  strong  enough  to  Ha 
ward  off  cholera,  gapes,  roup,  leg  weakness  and  other  ^m|| 

Kraal 


,  poultry  ailments.    On  the  same  principle  of  increased 


Poultry 
■fattens 


digestion,  Dr.  H 
hens  lay  more  eg^ 
rapidly  and  keeps  fowl  in 
1%  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c 
$1.25;  25  lb-  pail  $2.50.  Except 
extreme  West 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


PAN-A-CE-A  makes 
Itry  for  market 
health. 


rob 

;  5  lbs.  60c  ;  J2  lbs. 
in  Canada  and 

Book  free. 
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DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Helps  hogs  digest  more  food— makes  them  fatten  quicker.   Keeps  the  stomach  and  intestines  clean — remember  that,  because  worms 
and  cholera  germs  start  trouble  this  time  of  the  year,  and  only  strong,  clean,  healthy  hogs  can  ward  off  disease.   Only  healthy  hogs  pay. 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  keeps  hogs  healthy,  by  strengthening  the  digestion  and  cleansing  the  functional  organs.    100  lbs.  $5.00 ;  251b. 
pail  $1.60.   Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.    Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.    Send  2c.  for  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Book,  free.    Guaranteed  just  like  DR.  HESS  PAN-A-CE-A. 

Free  from  the  jst  to  the  10th  of  each  month — DR.  HESS  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S. )  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals. 
96  page  Veterinary  Book  Free  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  2c  stamp. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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Red  Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

of  corn,  cotton,  cere- 
als, and  all  traits  and 
vegetables. 

Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal- 
low top-soil  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
"  plow  sole  ' '  that  lim- 
its  the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes   this   plant  food 
available,    aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer    expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with    Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


Write  for 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro- 
gressive farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener- 
ating barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for 

New  Farms  For  Old," 
No.  90 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Garden  and  Orchard 


A  National  Peril 

Give  Us  Quarantine  Laws! 

NOT  for  many  years  has  there  come  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  a  question 
of  such  importance  to  the  fruit  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  as  has  been  raised 
through  the  efforts  of  the  fruit-growers  of 
California  with  reference  to  the  protection 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Mediterranean  fly. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Mediterranean  fly,  that  so 
little  general  attention  has  been  given  it  in 
this  country.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  actually 
entered  the  United  States.  Its  attempts  at 
entrance  have  thus  far  been  successfully 
checked.  But  it  is  threatening  to  invade 
the  country,  and  once  it  effects  a  successful 
landing,  and  gets  a  good  base  for  operations, 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  or  conceive  the 
damage  that  will  result. 

Nor  is  the  danger  that  threatens  from  it 
local.  While  just  now  it  is  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  is  threatened,  such  are  the  habits  of  the 
pest,  such  its  possibilities  in  way  of  multi- 
plication, that  once  it  effects  a  lodgment  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prevent  it  extending  over  the 
United  States. 

The  facts  with  reference  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fly  have  come  out  in  connection  with 
attempts  being  made  by  Representatives 
Hayes  and  Kahn  of  California  in  the  House, 
and  the  California  senators  in  the  Senate, 
to  get  an  appropriation  to  be  spent  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  study  of  the  habits  and 
natural  enemies  of  the  pest  and  to  assist 
the  people  of  Hawaii  in  stamping  it  out  in 
their  territory.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
House  committee  on  agriculture,  in  behalf 
of  the  desired  appropriation,  it  was  declared 
by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  it  that 
in  a  hundred  years  no  pest  has  appeared 
that  has  so  disturbed  the  fruit  industries  as 
this  one.  Beginning,  as  it  is  supposed,  about 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  troubled  the  fruits 
of  the  Mediterranean  islands,  migrated  to 
Africa,  was  carried  in  ships  to  Australia 
and,  finally,  from  there  was  transferred  to 
Hawaii.  Last  year  it  destroyed  the  entire 
peach  crop  and  other  fruit  crops  of  Hawaii. 
It  is  declared  that  it  has  totally  destroyed 
the  fruit  crops  and  even  some  of  the  vege- 
table crops  of  New  South  Wales  and  other 
parts  of  Australia. 

The  only  remedy  that  has  been  found  thus 
far  is  to  enclose  the  trees  with  mosquito- 
netting.  So  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  islands 
two  years  ago  from  Australia,  but  its  effects 
were  not  visible  until  last  year. 


There  Are  Some  Mighty 
Good  Dairy  Districts  in 
the  Northwest  cyou  would  do  wen 

to  look  over  the  field. 
Washington  offers  many  advantages — so 
does  Western  Oregon,  as  well  as  Central 
Oregon — the  new  territory  just  opened  by 
the  building  of  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railway,  an  affiliated  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

C. Washington  and  Oregon  have  excellent  grazing  land  at  very  low  cost. 
The  cut-over  timber  lands  in  Western  and  Southwestern  Washington 
are  ideal  for  dairying.  The  Kittitas  and  Yakima  Valleys  are  good 
sections  also,  and  the  markets  on  the  coast  will  take  all  you  can  produce. 
CSend  for  free  illustrated  booklets  about  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon. 

Very  Low  Round  Trip  Homeseekers 
and  Summer  Tourist  Fares 

C.  Let  me  tell  you  about  them.  Write  today  and  tell 
me  which  state  most  interests  you.    Don't  put  it  off. 

L.  J.  BRICK ER,  General  Immigration  Agent 
3 1  Northern  Pacific  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 


The  facts  that  the  fly  is  carried  in  the 
form  of  eggs  or  maggots  in  the  fruit  makes 
its  migration  easy.  It  attacks  citrus  fruits 
first.  It  also  attacks  beans,  tomatoes,  green 
peppers  and  other  vegetables. 

Representative  Kahn  of  California  made 
a  study  of  the  Mediterranean  fly  in  Hawaii. 
He  looked  into  its  ravages  there  carefully 
and  he  was  able  to  tell  the  House  committee 
on  agriculture  much  of  interest  about  it. 
Mr.  Kahn's  statement  is  worth  reproducing. 
He  said  : 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  for  many  years 
conducted  a  local  campaign  against  insect 
pests,  and  they  expend  every  year  something 
like  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
stamping  out  those  pests  that  affect  their 
particular  crops.  Fruit-raising  for  profit  is 
not  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  except  in  the  case  of  pine- 
apples and  bananas ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
pest  has  not  attacked  as  yet  in  Hawaii  the 
pineapple  or  the  banana,  although  Doctor 
Howard,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
has  informed  me  that  the  Mediterranean  fly 
has  attacked  the  pineapple  in  Australia,  and 
I  have  also  learned  that  it  has  attacked  the 
banana  in  some  countries.  The  female  fly 
punctures  the  skin  of  the  ripening  fruit  and 
deposits  her  eggs  underneath  the  skin.  This 
puncture  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
you  cannot  tell  from  the  outside  appearance 
that  the  fruit  is  infected.  After  a  little 
while  these  eggs  breed  out  into  maggots 
that  look  like  the  so-called  cheese  "skippers." 
When  the  fruit  falls  to  the  ground,  it  bursts 
open,  and  these  "skippers"  move  along 
rapidly  until  they  find  a  soft  spot  in  the 
earth.  They  crawl  underneath,  and  there 
they  develop.  They  come  out  a  little  fly — 
smaller  than  the  common  house-fly — beau- 
tifully marked  with  brown  spots  on  the 
wings  and  brown  spots  on  the  head,  making 
a  rather  attractive  little  insect. 

In  Hawaii  you  have  a  very  unusual  con- 
dition for  the  propagation  of  this  insect. 
You  have  the  wild  guava  growing  in  abun- 
dance everywhere.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  guava-bushes,  and  the  fly  has 
attacked  the  wild  guava.  Much  of  it  grows 
on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains  of 
Hawaii,  and  man  cannot  reach  it.  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Department, 
in  order  to  thoroughly  exterminate  the  pest 
down  there,  to  burn  off  or  otherwise  destroy 
the  wild  guava.  The  fly  was  first  discovered 
in  the  citrus  fruits,  the  oranges  there,  but  it 
has  attacked  nearly  everything  in  the  way 
of  fruit  except  those  two  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  pineapple  and  the  banana.  It 
has  destroyed  the  bean  crop  down  there  and 
it  has  destroyed  their  green-pepper  crops. 
It  has  even  attacked  the  mango,  with  its 
thick  skin,  even  though  the  skin  has  a  very 
pungent  taste  and  smell,  not  unlike  tur- 
pentine. 

Mr.  Kahn  emphasized  the  fact  that  this 
pest  is  gradually  but  surely  working  its  way 
around  the  world  and  that  it  is  essential,  to 
prevent  invasion  of  this  country,  that  it  be 
stamped  out  in  Hawaii. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  go  into  a 
detailed  study  of  the  origin  of  the  fly  or  a 
scientific  discussion  of  it.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  alarm  felt  by  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  made  itself 
felt  in  Congress.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, too,  is  aroused  on  the  subject.  Little 
question  is  entertained  that  a  liberal  appro- 
priation will  be  made  by  Congress  and  that 
expert  entomologists  will  be  sent  to  Hawaii 
and  also  to  other  countries,  especially  Aus- 
tralia, for  the  purpose  of  finding,  if  possible, 
a  natural  enemy  of  the  fly.  Search  for  such 
an  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean  region  will 
also  doubtless  be  made.  Temporarily,  the 
zealous  work  of  the  local  authorities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  keeping  the  fly  out,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  fruit  from  regions  of  the 
world  where  the  fly  is  rampant  may  at  any 
time  be  admitted  to  this  country. 

John  Snure. 


Another  Potato-Cutter 

The  sketch  shows 
the  device  I  use 
in  cutting  seed-pota- 
toes. The  potato  is 
placed  directly  over 
the  hole.  The  opera- 
tor pulls  the  cutter 
head  over,  and  the 
potato  is  divided  into 
four  quarters.  If  the 
head  is  adjusted 
properly,  the  pieces 
fall  through  the  hole 
into  a  tube  made  of  tin  or  cloth  and  then 
on  into  a  basket  or  box  set  beneath.  This 
device  can  be  made  to  be  adjusted  to  suit 
the  operator. 

Observe  that  the  cutter  is  divided  at  one 
end  and  a  piece  of  steel  is  inserted,  which 
divides  the  potato  into  quarters.  The  other 
end  splits  the  potato  in  two  parts.  Two  men 
can  cut  potatoes  on  this ;  one  man  or  boy 
cutting  the  smaller  potatoes  that  are  too 
small  to  be  quartered.  J.  E.  Elliott. 


Garden-  Weeder 

Take  a  piece  of  wire  cable  containing  five 
or  six  strands  of  wire.  Bend  a  handle 
on  one  end  and  untwist  the  other  end  about 
five  inches.  Spread  the  strands  apart  and 
bend  a  hook  one  and  one-half  inches  long 
on  each  wire.  Tie  with  a  small  wire  just 
back  of  the  spread,  and  you  will  have  a  handy 
little  garden-weeder  or  tool  for  loosening  the 
dirt  in  the  window-box.     Ruben  Fulmer. 


Very  Few  Peaches 

'T^here  will  be  no  peach  crops  in  the  Hud- 
*  son  River  Valley  this  year.  The  tempera- 
ture in  January  fell  to  eighteen  degrees  be- 
low and  as  low  as  twenty-four  degrees  below 
in  low  places.  There  may  be  just  a  few  live 
buds  left  on  the  highest  hilltops,  one  per 
cent,  or  less.  However,  fruit-growers  did 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  discouraged  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  Poughkeepsie.  They 
have  had  very  satisfactory  crops  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  they  can  afford  to  skip  a 
year.  This  will  be  a  good  time  to  cut  back 
the  trees  that  are  getting  too  high  and  bring 
them  down  to  where  they  should  be.  The 
tops  can  be  lowered  four  to  six  feet  with  no 
harm  to  the  trees,  they  will  make  a  strong 
new  growth  and  set  buds  for  fruit  next  year.. 
If  the  growth  should  be  excessive,  cultiva- 
tion should  be  stopped  and  the  cover  crops 
be  sown  earlier  than  usual. 

Thirty  fruit-growers  at  Milton,  Ulster 
County,  have  just  organized  to  cooperate  in 
selling  their  produce.  Many  car-loads  of 
berries  are  grown  in  this  section,  and  the 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  great  inter- 
est.   Cooperative  selling  is  sure  to  come. 

E.  O.  Mueser,  New  York. 


Transplant  This  Way 

Take  a  post-hole  digger  that  is 
free  from  dirt  and  rust.  Place 
it  over  the  plant  to  be  removed. 
Push  it  in  the  ground  as  far  as 
you  can.  Pull  the  handles  apart, 
then  raise  the  digger  and  plant  out 
of  the  ground.  All  comes  together. 
Now  carry  the  digger  full  of  dirt 
with  plant  to  the  hole  that  has 
been  prepared  for  the  plant.  Place 
the  digger  and  plant  in  the  hole.  Push 
the  handles  together.  Rake  dirt  all  around  the 
digger.  Now  place  your  fingers  around  the 
plant  and  raise  the  digger  out.  This  leaves 
the  plant  nicely  transplanted.  Water  it,  and 
you  will  never  know  it  has  been  moved,  as 
far  as  its  appearance  is  concerned. 

Watermelons  and  cantaloups  can  be  nicely 
transplanted  from  hotbeds  this  way  when 
each  plant  has  four  or  five  leaves  on  it. 

A.  B.  Cooper. 


A  Tomato  Scheme 

Plant  the  tomatoes  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  pole  them  just  like  you 
would  pole  Lima  or  other  pole-beans.  Use 
poles  about  eight  feet  high.  Set  four  in  the 
ground,  one  at  each  tomato-plant.  Then 
draw  the  four  together  at  the  top.  and  tie 


How  they  looked  last  October 


them.  The  poles  will  stand  against  the 
storms,  and  the  tomatoes  by  leaning  inward 
will  get  the  sun  better  and  will  be  easier  to 
tie  and  handle.  The  fruit  is  kept  clean  and 
free  from  dirt,  and  picking  is  made  easy. 

E.  J.  Burgess. 


Staking  Up  Tomatoes 

I have  had  considerable  success  in  raising 
tomatoes  for  home  use  and  for  the  early 
markets.  I  set  on  two  rods  of  ground  thir- 
teen dozen  plants,  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
A  stake  for  each  plant  should  be  four  and 
one-half  feet  long.  When  the  plant  is  one 
foot  high,  it  will  form  a  cluster  of  fruit- 
buds  ;  also,  there  will  start  from  above  each 
leaf  a  lateral  branch.  When  an  inch  long, 
break  that  branch  off  close  to  the  stem  by 
catching  it  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
As  the  plant  grows,  tie  it  to  the  stake  at 
each  foot,  keeping  off  all  side-shoots. 
When  the  first  clusters  begin  to  ripen,  there 
should  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at 
least  one  dozen  clusters,  with  an  average  of 
three  to  each  cluster,  in  all  stages  from 
blossoms  to  ripe  fruit.  By  this  method  the 
loss  by  rot  is  virtually  nothing.  The  bulk 
of  my  last  year's  crop  was  marketed  when 
retail  prices  were  from  two  dollars  to  three 
dollars  per  bushel,  although  there  were  an 
abundance  left  to  ripen  until  frost.  Of 
course,  I  raise  my  own  plants  in  hotbeds  and 
transplant  so  that  each  plant  has  a  twelve- 
inches-square  space.      A.  E.  Vandervort. 
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Farm  Notes 


Another  Kind  of  Record 

L*\ST  year  we  encountered  some  difficulties 
that  emphasized  to  us  the  importance 
of  keeping  a  new  kind  of  farm  record. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  farmer  who 
keeps  such  a  record,  but  we  believe  the  plan 
a  salutary  one,  nevertheless. 

We  decided  to  drain  a  wet  clay  basin  on 
the  edge  of  a  rising  slope  of  ground.  The 
nearest  outlet,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extended,  the  land  having  been  in  our  pos- 
session only  a  few  years,  was  a  blind  ditch 
about  twenty  rods  distant  across  a  stretch 
of  ground  that,  seemingly,  needed  no  ditch- 
ing. This  was  our  shortest  course,  however, 
and  we  procured  tile  and  proceeded  with 
the  ditching.  Laying  the  tile  as  we  went,  we 
had  arrived  within  a  few  rods  of  the  basin, 
when  we  ran  across  another  ditch.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  a  lateral  branch  had  been 
run  from  the  main  near  where  we  had 
started,  to  a  point  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
basin  we  wished  to  drain.  All  of  our  work 
and  expense  had  been  unnecessary.  With 
no  evidence  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
former  ditch,  we  buoyed  up  our  dejected 
spirits  by  calling  it  misfortune,  not  error. 
But  this  was  not  reparation  for  the  loss,  and, 
lest  it  might  occur  again,  we  did  this  : 
'  We  have  had  an  outline  map  of  the  farm, 
showing  the  fields  in  their  exact  proportion, 
with  each  field  numbered,  to  assist  us  in 
keeping  some  of  our  other  farm  records.  A 
duplicate  of  this  map  was  taken  by  tracing 
on  thin  transparent  paper.  On  this  map  the 
ditches  in  each  field  were  then  designated 
by  drawing  lines  along  the  courses  they  fol- 
lowed. The  ponds  and  low  places  were 
designated  by  figures  similar  to  them  in 
contour.  The  size  of  the  tile  in  a  certain 
ditch  was  shown  by  small  numbers,  the  be- 
ginning and  termination  of  a  certain  size 
being  indicated  by  a  short  line  drawn  cruci- 
form to  the  line  of  the  ditch.  By  adding 
lines  to  the  map  each  year  for  the  new 
ditches  made,  we  will  have  a  complete  tab 
of  the  drainage  system  of  our  farm.  Though 
we  may  still  encounter  ditches  that  were  laid 
prior  to  our  regime,  this  graphic  record  may 
eliminate  much  of  this  difficulty. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  nothing  is  more 
commendable  than  for  every  farmer,  before 
retiring"  from  the  active  management  of  his 
land,  to  provide  his  son,  or  the  one  who  is 
to  succeed  him,  with  a  ditch  record  as  is 
here  described.  P.  C.  Grose. 


How  We  Whipped  Them 

[continued  from  page  S] 
political  machines  under  the  control  the  big 
grain  firms  fix  it  so  there  can  be  harmful 
substitutions  and  adulterations.  This  makes 
it  unsafe  for  the  eastern  consumer  or  buyer 
to  attempt  to  get  by  the  corner,  and  there- 
fore he  is  forced  into  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors and  re-buyers,  and  is  never  a  real 
competitor  with  the  Grain  Combine.  Thus 
our  fix,  while  better  than  it  used  to  be,  is 
still  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are  two  ways  out.  Either  would 
solve  the  difficulty. 

The  one  is  a  forced  traffic  arrangement 
between  the  eastern  and  western  railways, 
under  which  we  can  have  cars  furnished 
us  as  called  for,  and  billed  right  through  to 
the  eastern  miller  or  dealer.  We  cooperative 
elevators  could  then  organize  to  supply  the 
East  at  great  savings  over  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  profit  of  both  the  western 
farmer  and  the  eastern  miller,  dealer  or 
feeder.  This  is  a  right  which  we  should 
organize  to  secure.  We  should  go  before 
Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  the  matter,  go  strongly,  and 
never  cease  until  we  win.  The  eastern  people 
interested  should  organize  to  aid.  And  then 
cooperative  organizations  of  consumers 
would  be  the  last  step.  While  this  is  going 
on,  the  farmers  of  the  States  where  terminal 
elevators  are  situated  should  not  let  their 
public  officers  rest  until  the  abuses  of  inspec- 
tion are  redressed,  and  the  evil  of  keeping 
the  elevator  company's  grain  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  public's  thoroughly  abolished. 

The  other  way  out  is  through  terminal 
elevators  owned  by  the  farmers'  elevator 
companies,  or  jointly  by  them  and  the  east- 
ern interests  which  desire  pure  grains  and 
freedom  from  unjust  exactions. 

The  railways'  reform  is  necessary  in  any 
case ;  and  the  policy  of  owning  their  own 
terminal  elevators  would  surely  offer  as 
great  a  relief  to  the  farmers  as  has  that  of 
owning  their  own  local  elevators. 

Cooperation  has  just  begun  in  the  United 
States.  The  next  century  will  see  its  devel- 
opment. /  have  told  this  story  of  successful 
cooperation  among  the  sober,  every-day  farm- 
ers of -the  Grain-Belt  States,  because  it  is  a 
story  of  victory.  It  is  constructive,  not 
destructive.  It  te'.ls  how  to  do  things.  It  is 
a  tale  of  success. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  will 
read  it  and  take  its  lessons  to  heart,  I  feel 
sure  it  will  inspire  them  to  such  united 
action  for  self-preservation  as  will  carry 
the  movement  to  every  part  of  the  nation,  and 
into  every  field  of  production  and  marketing. 


Excellent  Root-Grinder 

An  easier  and  speedier  method  of  reduc- 
ing beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  other 
roots  to  pulp  than  chopping  up  with  a  spade 
or  the  four-bladed  chopper  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose  is  provided  by  the  cheap 
home-made  grinder  illustrated.  Any  poul- 
tryman  or  stock-raiser  can  make  it  at  trifling 
expense  of  time  and  work  and  use  it  with 
belt  wheel  for  steam  or  gas-engine  power, 
or  if  desired  or  compulsory,  a  crank  and 
fly-wheel  may  be  attached  and  the  grinder 
operated  by  hand-power.  Manner  of  making 
hopper,  attaching  legs,  braces,  etc.,  is  well 
explained  in  large  illustration ;  small  illus- 
tration shows  sectionally  the  interior  or 
main  working  parts.  A  triangular-shaped 
strip  of  wood  (A)  extends  across  rear  side 
of  box,  firmly  nailed  in  place  behind  the 


spiked  cylinder  (B),  which  revolves  and 
does  the  grinding,  and  another  wooden  strip 
(C),  fitted  with  teeth  like  the  cylinder,  ex- 
tends across  front  side,  and  slides  in  grooves 
or  small  strips  at  ends  of  hopper  as  an 
adjustable  concave.  Teeth  may  be  twelve- 
penny  spikes,  heads  cut  off  and  the  remain- 
der driven  into  cylinder,  leaving  about  a 
half-inch  projecting,  with  ends  filed  sharp. 
The  distance  cylinder  teeth  are  placed  apart 
and  position  of  movable  concave,  the  teeth 
of  which  should  intersect  those  of  the  cyl- 
inder, will  determine  the  degree  of  fineness 
to  which  roots  may  be  reduced?  The  grinder 
may  be  made  of  any  desired  capacity.  If 
all  its  working  parts  are  well  made  with 
screws  and  bolts,  it  will  be  very  durable  and 
may  be  run  at  high  speed.  J.  G.  Allshouse. 


Misapplied  Sympathy 

Old  man  Richards  had  been  chopping  fire- 
wood and  was  on  his  way  home  to  dinner 
with  his  ax  on  his  shoulder.  His  little  dog 
had  chased  a  woodchuck  into  a  pile  of  rock 
and  was  barking  furiously. 

On  going  to  see  what  was  tip,  the  old  man 
found  that  the  woodchuck  had  turned  about 
and  sat  just  inside  the  hole  and  made  insult- 
ing remarks  of  the  little  dog. 

Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  his  master, 
the  dog  made  a  grab  and  caught  the  wood- 
chuck by  the  jowl,  but  the  woodchuck  got 
the  same  hold  on  the  dog,  and  as  the  two 
were  about  of  a  size,  the  tug-of-war  that 
ensued  was  spirited. 

First  the  dog  pulled  the  woodchuck  part 
way  out,  then  the  latter  would  gather  him- 
self up  and  pull  the  dog  part  way  into  the 
bole. 

They  kept  this  up  for  a  while  until  the 
old  man's  sympathies  were  aroused  in  favor 
of  the  dog,  and  he  decided  to  take  a  hand. 

Raising  his  ax,  he  watched  his  chance, 
and  when  the  dog  had  pulled  the  enemy  out, 
he  brought  it  down. 

But,  unfortunately,  at  that  "psychological 
moment,"  as  the  philosophers  say,  the  wood- 
chuck gathered  himself  up,  and  when  the  ax 
came  down,  it  killed  the  dog  instantly. 

When  old  man  Richards  used  to  relate 
the  story  afterward,  he  used  to  say : 

"And  to  this  day  that  little  dog  thinks  the 
woodchuck  killed  him  !" 


Jack  of  All  Tools 

MY  FAVORITE 
tool  is  a  seed- 
er and  cultivator 
combined.  This  is 
a  spring  tooth  on 
wheels  and  it'  is 
just  fine  to  pre- 
p  a  r  e  the  soil. 
After  the  land  is 
in  shape,  I  can  put 
on  the  seeder  attachment  and  can  sow  the 
grain  as  well  as  with  any  machine  that  I 
ever  saw.  There  are  twelve  teeth.  The 
entire  width  of  the  harrow  is  five  feet.  As 
soon  as  I  get  my  seeding  done,  I  turn  it  into 
a  cultivator.  It  has  a  corn  arch  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  .one  or  two  rows  of  corn  or 
potatoes.  It  can  be  run  at  any  depth  de- 
sired. As  shallow  cultivating  is  best  to 
conserve  moisture,  it  is  just  the  thing. 

And  that  is  not  all  that  this  machine  will 
do.  It  is  made  so 
I  can  take  off  the 
spring  teeth  and 
put  on  a  bean- 
harvester.  It  will 
do  as  good  a  job 
at  this  work  as 
the  best  of  them. 
Then  it  is  just  the 
thing  to  sow  winter  wheat  in  the  corn.  The 
last  time  I  go  through  the  corn  I  can  sow 
the  wheat.  That  aids  an  early  start  before 
winter  sets  in. 

I  have  but  a  small  piece  of  land  to  work, 
so  I  can't  afford  to  buy  much  machinery. 
This  combined  seeder  and  cultivator  will  do 
the  work  of  a  number  of  pieces. 

■  A.  D.  Estabrook, 


Here's 

The  Road  to  Comfort 


A  vanished  thirst — a  cool  body  and  a 
refreshed  one;  the  sure  way — the  only 
way  is  via  a  glass  or  bottle  of 


Ideally  delicious — pure  as  purity — crisp  and 
sparkling  as  frost. 

C  Our  new  booklet,  telling 

k  ICC  of  Coca-Cola  vindication 
at  Chattanooga,  for  the  asking. 

Demand  the  Genuine 
as  made  by 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
1-J 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


I  H  C  Engines 
Furnish  Plenty 
of  Power 


WELL  as  you  know  your  ordinary  farm  power  needs,  you  can 
never  tell  just  where  you  are  going  to  need  extra  power,  and 
need  it  badly.    An  engine  with  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
reserve  power  will  often  save  enough  to  pay  for  itself,  just  by  its 
capacity  for  carrying  you  safely  through  emergencies. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  large  for  their  rated  power — they  are  designed  to  run  as  slowly 
as  possible  because  that  increases  their  durability.  They  are  equipped 
with  a  speed  changing  mechanism  which  enables  you  to  vary  the  speed 
at  will.  By  changing  the  speed  they  can  be  made  to  develop  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  over  their  rated  power  with  little  detriment  to  the 
engine,  and  at  a  cost  for  extra  fuel  so  slight  that  it  will  never  be  noticed 
on  the  bills  for  gasoline.  As  soon  as  the  need  for  extra  power  is  gone, 
the  engine  should  be  slowed  to  normal  speed. 

When  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  buy  one  you  can  depend  upon; 
one  that  has  plenty  of  power,  one  that  is  built  to  operate  at  lowest 
cost  for  fuel  and  maintenance.  Buy  an  I  H  C  engine — 1  to  50-H.  P., 
vertical  or  horizontal,  water-cooled  or  air-cooled,  stationary,  portable, 
or  mounted  on  skids,  built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distil- 
late, or  alcohol.  Kerosene-gasoline  tractors  in  all  styles  from  12  to  45- 
H.  P.  Sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  grinding  outfits,  etc. 
_  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  get  catalogues  and  informa* 
tion  from  him,  or,  drop  a  line  to 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America' 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C 
Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 
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SEE 

THAT  SHUTTLE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in'  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  $1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  larg'e,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c.,  2  for  Si. 00.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  n,uick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.     Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O- 


FIFTY 

Beautiful  Birthday  and 
Greeting  Post-Cards 

For  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a 
set  of  50  handsome  Floral  and 
Greeting  Post-Cards.  We  are 
now  closing  out  our  entire  stock 
of  post-cards. 

These  cards  are  without  doubt 
the  acme  of  post-card  produc- 
tion. They  are  lithographed  in 
many  colors,  and  the  designs  are 
new,  original  and  attractive. 

You  Will  Want  These  Cards 

And  we  want  you  to  have  them. 
The  subjects  are  many  and 
varied,  and  can  be  applied  to 
all  occasions,  such  as  Birthday 
Greetings,  Best  Wishes,  Good 
Luck,  etc. 

We  give  you  our  positive  assur- 
ance that  a  finer  assortment  of 
Post-Cards  cannot  be  obtained 
anywhere.  These  cards  are  the 
best  in  every  particular. 

You  Must  Write  To-day 

We  will  reply  immediately 
showing  you  how  you  may  obtain 
this  fine  assortment  of  high-col- 
ored, high-finished,  high-priced 
Post-Cards  without  a  cent  of  cost 
to  you. 

Write  at  once.  Address, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Post-Card  Department 
Springfield,  Ohio 


< 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greinir 


1 


For  Flower-Lovers 

AMONG  annuals  no  flower  can  surpass  the 
AA  stocks  (Ten  Weeks'  stocks)  for  per- 
fume.  And  they  are  quite  showy,  too. 
I  like  to  raise  the  plants  early  under  glass, 
in  gentle  heat,  and  transplant  to  the  border 
in  cloudy  weather.  But  they  can  also  be 
grown  by  sowing  seed  directly  in  the  border 
outdoors.    Try  them  anyway. 


Another  Floral  Hint 

For  show  we  like  the  double  petunia.  It 
is  very  pleasing  and  as  easily  grown  from 
seed  as  the  stocks  (Ten  Weeks').  But,  as 
with  the  latter,  do  not  imagine  that  the 
strongest  seedlings  will  give  you  the  best 
flowers.  They  are  more  likely  to  give  you 
single  flowers,  and  these  we  do  not  care  to 
have.  It  is  the  rather  backward,  the  weakly 
or  puny  plant  that  is  sure  to  produce  the 
nice  double  flowers  that  you  are  after.  Bear 
this  in  mind  when  you  start  in  with  weeding 
out  and  thinning. 


The  Verbena-Bed 

Comparatively  few  verbena-plants  are 
required  to  cover  a  good-sized  bed  with 
showy  bloom — that  is,  if  you  set  the  plants 
a  couple  of  feet  apart  and  peg  down  their 
branches,  and  if  the  soil  is  well  provided 
with  plant-foods  and  with  water.  The  ver- 
bena is  usually  a  thankful  plant. 


Watering  the  Flower-Beds 

With  almost  all  flowering  plants,  the 
amount  of  bloom  depends  largely  on  the 
quantity  and  regularity  of  the  water-supply. 
Up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  more  water,  the 
more  bloom.  And  if  that  water  is  strong 
liquid  manure,  the  ranker  the  liquid,  the 
richer  the  perfume  and  the  more  showy  the 
bloom. 


Climbing  Tomatoes 

A  reader  asks  me  whether  we  have  any 
variety  or  varieties  of  tomato  that  are  real 
climbers.  I  have  never  seen  any  such.  All 
varieties  that  are  of  vigorous  growth,  when 
planted  on  strong  soil,  may  be  trained  to 
stakes  or  poles,  and  if  trimmed  to  one  or 
two  stalks  only,  and  kept  thus  trimmed,  will 
run  up  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  and  twelve 
feet.  I  have  used  a  strain  or  cross  of  the 
Early  Jew-ell  (Chalk's)  for  such  purpose,  and 
will  confess  that  a  row  of  them,  when  well 
kept  and  when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  is 
quite  a  sight.  I  am  going  to  have  them 
again  in  my  garden  this  year.  In  the 
varieties  that  are  sensationally  advertised  as 
"climbing"  tomatoes,  I  have  thus  far  not 
struck  anything  that  I  want. 


All  the 

Hard 

Work 

Taken. 

Oxitof 

Scrubbing 

Mop  the  floor  — 
sprinkle  on  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser 
and  scrub  well. 
Dirt  and  spots  go 
flying;  for  the  fine 
particles  o  f  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser 
get  down  into  the 
cracks  and  crevi- 
ces, that  are  so 
hard  to  get  at  or- 
dinarily, and  take 
out  all  the  dirt. 


Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 

Many  other  uses  and  full  directions  on  large  Sifter-Can  1  Oc 


Hen-Manure  for  Corn 

A  Connecticut  reader  says  he  has  any 
amount  of  hen-manure  which  he  wants  to 
use  on  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  planted  in 
corn,  and  asks  what  materials  he  might  add 
to  this  manure  to  give  more  bulk  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  its  efficiency.  With 
hen-manure  in  plentiful  supply  it  should  be 
easy  to  raise  big  crops  of  either  field  or 
sweet  corn,  at  least  on  soil  that  is  at  all 
suitable  for  the  corn  crop.  But  I  think  I 
would  prefer  to  put  the  manure  on  the  patch 
broadcast  rather  than  in  the  hill  as  our 
friend  intended  to  do.  Hen-manure  is  rich 
in  nitrogen,  having  about  thirty  pounds  of 
it,  more  or  less,  to  the  ton,  and  is  also 
fairly  well  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid 
(about  thirty  pounds  per  ton;.  For  cereal 
crops,  or  any  other  which  we  raise  for 
the  seed  mostly,  phosphoric  acid  is  especially 
useful,  and  the  addition  of  acid  phosphate 
to  the  manure  is  surely  a  good  thing  in  any 
case.  Corn  to  give  a  big  yield,  especially 
also  of  stalks,  needs  also  a  good  supply  of 
potash.  In  this  element  hen-manure  is  a 
little  bit  weak,  having  only  about  sixteen 
pounds  per  ton.  The  addition  of  potash  in 
some  form,  therefore,  or  its  simultaneous 
application,  would  also  be  desirable  and 
probably  of  marked  effect.  These  substances 
added  to  hen-manure,  however,  have  also 
the  effect  of  "fixing"  ammonia  (nitrogen) 
that  otherwise  might  escape,  in  course  of 
fermentation,  from  the  manure,  and  holding 
it  for  the  use  of  the  crop.  Of  course,  these 
additions  do  not  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
manure,  nor  is  it  particularly  necessary  that 
they  should.  If  we  can  get  dry  muck,  this 
substance  might  be  added  in  any  amount  to 
the  manure,  besides  the  other  ingredients, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  it  and  the  mixture 
afterward  applied  broadcast.  There  is  no 
danger  that  you  will  put  too  much  of  it  on 
the  land.  Spread  it  evenly,  and  let  it 
become  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Probably 
there  is  no  better  way  for  the  farmer  or 
suburbanite  to  manage  hen-manure  than  to 
use  plenty  of  good  absorbents  under  the 
roosts,  such  as  dried  muck  or  sifted  coal- 
ashes  (the  former  preferred,  both  for  its 
humus  and  its  nitrogen),  and  then  from 
time  to  time  to  sprinkle  a  liberal  amount  of 
acid  phosphate,  or  even  floats,  and  kainit  or 
muriate  of  potash  over  the  droppings.  In 
cleaning  the  roosts,  mix  all  these  materials 
thoroughly  together,  and  pile  the  stuff  up  in 
square  heaps  to  ferment.  Or  apply  them 
directly  to  the  land.  But  he  who  has  plenty 
of  hen-manure  has  it  in  his  own  hands  to 
raise  maximum  crops  of  all  things. 


Poisoning  Cucumber-Beetles 

An  Elyria,  Ohio,  reader  claims  that  he  has 
seen  an  item  in  Farm  and  Fireside  recom- 
mending the  use  of  Paris  green  for  poisoning 
the  yellow-striped  cucumber-bug.  It  is  true 
that  many  papers  and  many  growers  still  talk 
of  Paris  green  for  such  purposes.  The  gar- 
dening page  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  however, 
has  long  since  abandoned  Paris  green  as  a 
remedy  for  leaf-eating  insects,  and  has 
steadily  and  consistently  advised  its  readers 
to  depend  entirely  on  arsenate  of  lead.  This 
for  the  reason  that  it  never  harms  the 
foliage  of  plants,  even  if  applied  in  great 
strength,  and  that  it  will  kill  even  in  in- 
stances where  Paris  green  fails  or  acts 
rather  slowly.  If  you  will  thoroughly  dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  the  arsenate  paste  in  one 
gallon  of  water  and  spray  your  cucumber- 
plants  with  it,  at  the  time  that  they  first 
come  up,  and  repeating  in  a  week  or  two.  if 
necessary,  the  yellow-striped  cucumber- 
beetle  will  not  hurt  them  very  much. 


About  Seed-Potatoes 

One  of  our  state  stations  warns  against 
the  use  of  foreign  potatoes  for  seed.  This 
with  good  reason,  I  believe.  European  pota- 
toes do  not  seem  to  do  well  under  American 
conditions.  At  least,  they  would  first  have 
to  be  acclimated,  and  this  would  require 
several  years'  efforts.  In  Germany  they 
have  a  small  potato  famous  as  a  salad  potato, 
and  often  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  sold  at  a  fancy  price.  It  was  suggested 
that  we  grow  this  potato  here  and  keep  that 
money  in  our  own  country.  Last  year  I 
planted  a  little  patch,  having  the  seed-pota- 
toes sent  me  from  the  "fatherland"  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  was  simply  disgusted  with  the 
outcome.  I  planted  them  on  the  best  soil  I 
had,  and  gave  them  the  best  culture  imag- 
inable ;  yet  I  had  my  labor  for  my  pains. 
There  was  nothing  doing.  Still,  I  am  now 
sorry  that  I  did  not  save  the  few  very  small 
specimens  I  found  in  the  hills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  them  again  and,  thus  con- 
tinuing, might  have  made  some  efforts  to  get 
these  potato  varieties  used  to  American 
climatic  conditions.  If  you  plant  imported 
seed-potatoes,  however,  and  look  for  a  crop, 
you  will  most  likely  look  in  vain. 


Huckleberries  from  Seed 

A  Nebraska  lady  reader  wants  to  know 
whether  huckleberries,  blueberries  and  Hi- 
malaya berries,  which  she  has  seen  adver- 
tised, will  grow  from  seed  the  first  year. 
These  fruits  cannot  be  grown  from  seed  the 
first  or  even  the  second  year,  and  it  is  a  big 
undertaking,  for  the  ordinary  person,  to  grow 
them  from  seed  at  all.    The  vegetable  sub- 


stitute for  the  huckleberry  or  blueberry, 
known  as  "garden  huckleberry,"  "wonder- 
berry,"  "sunberry,"  etc.,  is  easily  grown  from 
seed'  the  first  year,  provided  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  raising  it.  Pie  made  from  this 
vegetable,  with  proper  flavoring,  can  be  made 
to  taste  very  much  like  the  real  huckleberry 
pie.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  gather  the  berries, 
however,  and  in  some  quarters  the  fruit  and 
plant  are  claimed  to  be  poisonous,  and  not 
safe  to  eat,  especially  in  generous  doses. 


I 


Vesper  Sparrow 

f,  when  walking  or  riding,  you  see  a 
"sparrow"  going  along  on  the  road  ahead, 
don't  think  it  is  an  "English,"  for  it  is  not ; 
English  sparrows  are  not  road-runners. 
Then,  if  he  chances  to  be  a  long-distance 
runner,  keeping  it  up  from  a  few  rods  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  suddenly  changes  his 
mind  and  flies  up  and  away,  in  a  horizontal 
zigzag  course,  toward  the  direction  from 
which  he  came,  and  in  flying  displays  the 
two  outer  white  tail-feathers,  you  will  have 
identified  your  vesper  sparrow.  But  your 
road  must  be  through  open  country,  for, 


though  he  is  found  in  orchards  and  bush- 
grown  pasture-lots,  he  has  no  use  for  the 
woodlands. 

While  its  name  implies  that  it  is  an  eve- 
ning singer,  it  sings  throughout  the  hot  sum- 
mer day  when  most  of  the  other  birds  are 
silent. 

The  Biological  Survey  says :  "Although 
the  vesper  sparrow  is  not  found  as  far  from 
cover  as  the  snowflake  and  the  longspur,  yet 
it  feeds  farther  out  in  the  field  than  most 
sparrows,  and  thus  accomplishes  more  valu- 
able service  as  a  weed-destroyer  than  many 
that  feed  to  an  equal  extent  on  weed-seed. 
This  same  characteristic  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  highly  insectivorous  sparrow 
as  a  consumer  of  grasshoppers,  caterpillars 
and  weevils.  Its  value  to  the  farmer  is 
beyond  question  and  should  secure  for  it 
the  fullest  protection."   H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Two  Important  Features 

'What  is  a  Parcel  Post,  and  Why 
Do  We  Need  It?" — by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. Page  1  3. 

'Do  Our  Soils  Need  Sulphur?" 
The  answer  is  given  by  a 
practical  experimentalist. 
See  Page  8. 


Be  Up-to-Date 

Tools  frequently  enable 
one  person  to  do  the  work 
of  several.  The  better  the 
tools,  the  more  a  person 
can  accomplish.  The  cost 
of  help  on  the  farm  is  a 
big  item  in  the  expense  of 
raising  crops.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  have  your 
implements  of  the  very  best 
grade  in  order  to  have  each 
person  do  as  much  work 
as  possible. 

Look  through  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  to  see  announce- 
ments of  new  or  improved 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  If 
you  then  find  that  yours 
are  out  of  date,  get  new 
ones.  The  time  lost  in 
mending  old  machinery 
is  more  valuable  than  the 
cost  of  replacing  it. 


NEXT,  perhaps,  to  a  project  for  mon- 
opolizing the  atmosphere  and  pip- 
ing it  out  exclusively  to  folks  who 
paid  meter  rates,  a  brain  trust 
would  be  about  the  tightest  proposition  that 
could  be  invented.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  we  are  threatened  with  one; 
and  it  looks  to  monopolizing  a  specialized 
variety  of  brain  that  farmers  are  highly  con- 
cerned about. 

I  refer  to  the  apparent  purpose  of  the 
agricultural  college  highbrows  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  hostility  toward  the  vocational 
education  legislation  that  is  pending  before 
Congress.  Heretofore  Farm  and  Fireside 
has  discussed  this  general  subject,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  that  it  or  any  other 
publication  has  undertaken  to  chide  the  agri- 
cultural college  people  for  their  unfriendly 
disposition.  The  vocational  education  meas- 
ure proposes  to  furnish  money  for  a  begin- 
ning in  the  direction  of  special  education  in 
industries,  manual  training  and  agriculture 
in  the  grade  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  Agriculture  is  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting $5,000,000  a  year  for  this  sort  of  work, 
if  the  bill  by  Senator  Page  of  Vermont  shall 
pass.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  that 
the  faculties,  trustees,  regents,  and  so  orr;  of 
the  -agricultural  colleges  have  been  un- 
friendly toward  such  a  proposal ;  but  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  on  this  point  is 
such  that  it  cannot  longer  be  ignored. 

Colleges  are  Magnificent 

It  isn't  many  months  since  the  Farmers' 
Lobby  outlined  the  general  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
agricultural  colleges  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  national  government, 
under  the  Morrill  Act,  contributes  liberally 
to  their  maintenance.  They  are  magnificent 
institutions,  and  nobody  wotild  presume  to 
deny  them  full  credit  for  the  great  work 
they  have  done  for  the  cause  of  better  farm- 
ing, conservation  of  lands,  more  effective 
utilization  of  energies  and,  in  general,  put- 
ting farming  on  the  more  scientific  basis 
that  it  must  reach  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation.  Founded  on  so  broad  a  con- 
ception of  obligation  of  the  public  interest, 
it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  these  insti- 
tutions would  be  the  first  and  most  zealous 
supporters  of  any  effort  to  supplement  their 
work.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  convince 
the  friends  of  vocational  education  that  this 
is  not  their  attitude.  But  it  seems  that,  in- 
stead of  favoring  the  vocational  education 
project  in  its  broad  and  its  logical  and  its 
only  practicable  form,  they  are  inclined  to 
oppose  it,  on  the  ground,  seemingly,  that  it 
might  make  the  agricultural  colleges  a  less 
important  factor ;  it  might  take  away  some- 
thing of  their  preeminence  in  their  particu- 
lar field ;  it  might  compel  them  to  divide 
honors  with  the  secondary  institutions.  That 
looks  like  a  mighty  narrow  and  unworthy 
view,  but  there  is  certainly  ground  for  the 
fear  that  just  that  view  is  influencing  the 
attitude  of  the  college  people. 

To  understand  this  strange  situation,  it  is 
necessary  to  recount  very  briefly  the  project 
of  the  Page  Bill.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that  agricultural  colleges  ought  to  be  the 
apex  of  an  agricultural  educational  system  ; 
there  ought  to  be  steps  leading  up  to  them, 
through  agricultural  common  schools  and 
agricultural  secondary  schools.  Instead,  there 
are  practically  no  institutions  of  these  lower 
grades ;  the  colleges  stand  out,  away  up 
above  the  common  level,  with  no  educational 
step-ladders  by  which  to  reach  them.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  vocational  education  propa- 
ganda to  provide  the  step-ladders  not  other- 
wise possible ;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
agricultural  college  people  don't  want  any 
ladders  ;  they  want  to  be  left  alone  in  their 
glory,  up  there  in  the  clouds. 

The  Use  of  Money 

Framing  and  passing  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  a  matter  of  give-and-take.  You  can't 
get  a  lot  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy 
on  the  farm  without  also  giving  something 
for  the  boy  in  town.  So  the  Page  Bill  pro- 
poses to  give  $5,000,000  a  year  for  special 
training  in  trades  and  industries,  in  the  city 
and  town  schools.  A  like  amount  is  then  to 
be  given  to  agricultural  schools,  which  will 
especially  benefit  the  farm  boys.  Three  mil- 
lions a  year  is  to  go  to  agricultural  exten- 
sion work ;  that  is,  to  carrying  to  the 
farmers  the  results  of  scientific  experiments, 
investigation,  etc.,  in  agricultural  matters. 
This  money  would  be  used,  for  instance,  to 
disseminate  common  knowledge  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
experiment  stations,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  so  on.  Everybody  is  agreed  that 
it  would  be  a  very  practical  investment. 


Are  Not  the  Colleges  Blundering? 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


Then  it  is  proposed 
to  give  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  nor- 
mal work ;  training 
teachers,  i  n  normal 
schools,  and  equip- 
ping them  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  the  grade 
schools,  of  inculcat- 
ing rudimentary  in- 
dustrial, trade  and 
agricultural  knowl- 
edge in  boys  and 
girls  attending  them. 
There  would  be 
mighty  little  use  es- 
tablishing a  lot  of  ag- 
ricultural schools 
right  now,  because 
there  are  practically 

no  teachers  qualified  to  teach  in  them.  We 
must  educate  a  crop  of  teachers  before  the 
teaching  can  be  done. 

That  is  the  Page  Bill,  in  substance.  It  is 
the  measure  that  Senator  Dolliver  and  his 
associates  worked  out  after  much  study.  It 
is  the  one  that  has  seemed  to  me  properly 
to  cover  the  ground.  But  the  agricultural 
college  authorities  seem  to  favor,  instead, 
the  Lever  measure,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Lever  of  South  Carolina.  This  meas- 
ure proposes  to  give  merely  the  $3,000,000 
annually  for  agricultural  extension  work.  It 
leaves  out  entirely  the  school  provisions ; 
nothing  for  teaching  trades  and  industries 
to  the  city  boys,  nothing  for  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  scientific  agriculture  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country  schools,  noth- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  domestic 
science. 

Perhaps  it  does  the  agricultural  college 
people  injustice,  but  it  is  a  cheerless  fact 
that  in  congressional  circles  the  agricultural 
college  people  are  considered  hostile  to  all 
the  appropriations  they  would  not  control, 
and  favorable  to  those  they  would.  They 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  $10,- 
000,000  given  for  special  instruction  in  the 
city  and  country  schools,  whereas  they  would 
have  an  important  part  in  handling  the 
$3,000,000  that  is  to  go  to  agricultural  ex- 
tension work.  They  seem  to  want  to  keep 
their  finger  on  the  entire  sum,  and  to  be 
ready  to  fight  any  appropriation,  no  matter 
how  generally  meritorious,  that  they  don't 
get  a  hand  in  spending.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  earnest  friends  of  this  legis- 
lation. They  are  disappointed  and  grieved 
at  what  they  consider  the  narrowness  and 
the  lack  of  vision  manifested  by  the  agri- 
cultural college  people ;  and  they  don't  pro- 
pose, if  they  can  help  it,  that  such  a  narrow 
view  shall  prevail. 

The  Southern  Attitude 

There  are  some  other  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  legislation,  aside  from  the  col- 
lege men's  lack  of  amiability.  One  of  these 
is  the  race  situation  in  the  South.  To  me, 
this  seems  just  as  unworthy  a  reason  as  the 
one  attributed  to  the  college  men.  Let  me 
explain. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  give  nothing 
to  the  States  unless  they  earn  it.  Each 
State's  apportionment  of  the  trades  and  edu- 
cation money  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  people  engaged  in  industries ; 
each  State's  share  of  the  agricultural  fund 
is  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  its  number  of  popu- 
lation engaged  in  agriculture. 

Simple  and  fair  enough,  eh?  Seemingly. 
But  when  you  come  to  the  South,  there  are 
complications.  They  don't  want  white  and 
colored  children  in  the  same  schools.  The 
Page  Bill  proposes  to  give  no  State  any  of  the 
fund,  unless  the  State  shall  appropriate  an 
equal  amount  from  its  own  revenues,  for 
like  purposes.  The  State  must  match  up, 
dollar  for  dollar.  And  the  Southern  States 
seem  determined  not  to  give  anything  for 
this  kind  of  work  among  their  colored  chil- 
dren ! 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, this  question  of  the  colored  schools 
in  the  South  came  up.  Somebody  from  the 
North  proposed  to  put  up  $10,000  a  year  for 
each  southern  agricultural  college  for  col- 
ored people.  There  are  sixteen  of  these,  so 
it  made  $160,000  to  be  added  onto  the  meas- 
ure, for  the  special  benefit  of  these  colored 
schools. 

That  looked  like  a  big  lot  of  especial 
generosity.  Yet  after  the  action  had  been 
decided  upon,  several  of  the  southern  sena- 


A  Sane  Viewpoint 

'THE  Page  Bill  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  agricultural  colleges 
ought  to  be  the  apex  of  an  agricul- 
tural educational  system;  there  ought 
to  be  steps  leading  up  to  them, 
through  agricultural  common  schools 
and  agricultural  secondary  schools. 
Instead,  there  are  practically  no  in- 
stitutions of  these  lower  grades;  the 
colleges  stand  out,  away  up  above  the 
common  level,  with  no  educational 
step-ladders  by  which  to  reach  them. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion propaganda  to  provide  the  step- 
ladders  not  otherwise  possible. 


tors  privately  pro- 
tested against  it. 
They  believed  the 
proposal  would  not 
be  liked  by  their  peo- 
ple, and  thought  the 
bill  would  be  strong- 
er, in  the  South,  if 
that  item  were  left 
out  of  it !  And  it 
finally  was  actually 
dropped  out,  for  this 
very  reason.  The 
Southern  States,  it 
was  intimated,  might 
not  care  to  be  re- 
quired to  put  up  $10,- 
000  more  for  each 
school  of  this  kind,  in 
order  to  get  alike 
sum  from  Uncle  Sam.  They  would  rather 
let  Uncle  Sam  keep  his  money  than  to  de- 
cide whether  they  would  match  it  with  an 
equal  amount  of  their  own  ! 

A  New  England  Opposition 

That  will  perhaps  strike  northern  people 
as  a  curious  view.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  every  proposal  of 
higher  education  for  the  colored  people  is 
regarded  with  intense  hostility  by  the  white 
people.  Great  numbers  of  southern  white 
people  think  Booker  T.  Washington's  work 
for  the  colored  people  is  a  mistake  and  a 
misfortune.  To  me,  that  seems  a  narrow 
and  mistaken  view,  and  I  have  lived  some- 
what in  the  South.  I  am  more  convinced 
that  it  is  an  error,  since  I  lived  South,  than 
before  I  was  ever  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  fact  is  that  a  group  of  southern 
senators  did  express  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  would  be  stronger  without  that  proposal 
to  give  a  special  extra  fund  for  colored  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  the  fund  was  dropped 
out.  The  northern  people  were  for  it,  the 
southern  against  it.  There  is  yet  the  possi- 
bility that  the  provision  will  be  put  back 
into  the  bill.  Not  by  any  means  all  the 
southern  senators  and  congressmen  oppose 
it ;  but  it  is  a  close  question  among  them. 

So  much  for  the  southern  opposition, 
based  on  the  race  question.  Another  equally 
eccentric  basis  of  antagonism  has  been 
found  by  some  of  the  New  England  people, 
notable  Massachusetts  interests.  Massachu- 
setts is  a  very  unimportant  farming  State ;  a 
very  small  percentage  of  its  people  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  therefore  it  would  get 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  $5,000,000  that 
is  to  be  given  to  agricultural  educational 
work.  Well,  the  Massachusetts  people  have 
been  particularly  zealous  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  pay 
more  than  they  would  get  out  of  it. 

When  I  heard  about  this  Massachusetts 
opposition,  it  made  me  particularly  dis- 
gusted. "Why,"  I  observed,  "Massachusetts 
has  been  perfectly  willing  for  three  genera- 
tions to  draw  down  a  vastly  disproportionate 
share  of  benefits  from  the  protective  tariff. 
She  has  been  the  capital  of  high-tarifKsm, 
with  never  a  quaver  of  conscience  at  the 
thought  that  she  gets  more  out  of  the  tariff 
than  the  Middle  West  and  West,  which  have 
comparatively  little  that  can  be  protected. 
It  strikes  me  that  Massachusetts  ought  to  be 
willing  to  do  this  much  for  the  agricultural 
States,  considering  how  loyally  they  have 
stuck  by  Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of  the 
protective  tariff." 

The  Page  Bill  Has  Strong  Support 

It  was  to  Senator  Page  that  I  made  that 
observation.  The  senator  opined  that  my 
view  seemed  reasonable ;  but  being  a  tariff 
standpatter,  he  didn't  feel  able  to  work  up 
quite  so  much  indignation  as  I  felt.  The 
senator  doesn't  propose  to  rub  anybody's  fur 
the  wrong  way  if  he  can  help  it;  what  he 
wants  is  to  get  votes  lined  up  for  this  bill, 
and  he  is  meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  Page  Bill  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  is  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the 
calendar.  It  may  be  passed  by  the  time  this 
letter  is  in  print.  In  the  House  it  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  labor  member.  The  bill,  by  the  way,  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Vocational  Education,  The 
National  Grange  and  probably  the  longest 


and  most  representative  list  of  uplift  social 
organizations  that  has  been  arrayed,  in 
recent  years,  back  of  any  single  measure. 

However,  it  isn't  material  what  may  hap- 
pen at  this  session.  The  House  is  Demo- 
cratic, the  Senate,  Republican.  The  Lever 
Bill  is  the  Democratic  measure,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  it,  and  not  the  Page- Wilson 
one,  will  finally  get  through  the  House. 
Next  December,  at  the  short  session,  the 
final  decision  will  have  to  be  made  between 
the  two.  By  that  time  the  huge  business  of 
playing  presidential  politics,  which  is  the 
only  real  business  before  Congress  this  ses- 
sion, aside  from  passing  the  appropriations, 
will  be  out  of  the  way. 

A  Basic  Education  Needed 

A  president  will  have  been  elected,  and 
there  will  be  some  chance  to  get  down  to 
real  serious  affairs.  Senator  Page  thinks 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  for  his  bill 
finally  to  become  law.  After  looking  into 
the  situation  at  both  ends  of  the  capitol,  I 
think  he  is  right.  The  pressure  in  its  be- 
half is  very  strong.  The  agricultural  college 
people  are  not  so  nearly  unanimous  as  they 
were  early  in  the  session,  in  opposition  to 
the  Page-Wilson  bill,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  have  still  less  heart 
for  their  prejudiced  and  unfair  opposition 
by  next  winter.  To  me,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  assume  their  present  atti- 
tude. Advocates  of  the  broader  legislation 
urge  that,  far  from  detracting  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  agricultural  colleges,  this 
measure  looks  to  establishing  a  great  series 
of  preparatory  schools,  inspiring  boys  and 
girls  with  the  desire  and  equipping  them 
with  the  basic  education  to  take  the  college 
course. 

Suppose  we  had  in  this  country  a  long  list 
of  great  colleges  and  universities — Harvard, 
Columbia,  Yale,  Cornell,  Ann  Arbor,  Madi- 
son and  all  the  rest — but  no  common  schools 
or  academies  worth  considering.  It  might 
be  true  that  the  universities  would  lose  their 
educational  monopoly  if  it  were  proposed  to 
create  a  system  of  common  schools,  high 
schools  and  academies ;  but  would  that  in- 
jure the  universities?  It  seems  to  me  that, 
by  providing  the  facilities  for  educating  a 
great  body  of  young  men  and  women  up  to 
the  point  of  preparedness  to  enter  the  uni- 
versities, it  would  strengthen  them  and  add 
immensely  to  their  capacity  for  good  work. 

That  seems  to  be  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
situation  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Their 
real  purpose  is  to  help  disseminate  intelli- 
gence ;  and  they  ought  to  welcome  what- 
ever instrumentality  would  strengthen  them 
for  that  work. 

Labor  Organizations  Favor  the  Measure 

The  attitude  of  organized  labor,  for  ex- 
ample, seems  to  be  much  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  college  people.  There  was  a  time 
when  labor  organizations  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  every  proposal  of  industrial  and 
manual  training  in  the  schools.  They  fore- 
saw that  it  might  weaken  the  unions  by 
turning  out  a  lot  of  skilled  mechanics  who, 
not  having  been  trained  as  apprentices  un- 
der the  union  regulations,  might  prefer  to 
remain  outside  the  unions.  But  the  big 
labor  organizations  have  not  persisted  in 
such  a  view ;  the  strong  leaders  of  labor 
have  recognized  that  to  do  so  would  place 
them  in  a  most  unfortunate  position  before 
the'  public.  So  it  comes  about  that  Samuel 
Gompers  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Page- 
Wilson  measure,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  endorsed  it  and,  in  general, 
organized  labor  has  taken  what  seems  to 
me — and  to  most  friends  of  this  sort  of 
legislation — a  vastly  more  enlightened  atti- 
tude than  that  of  the  college  people. 

The  House  committee  on  agriculture  is  to 
have  a  hearing  on  the  bill,  which  will 
probably  have  been  ended  before  this  letter 
is  published.  A  great  number  of  organiza- 
tions, of  most  diversified  character,  are  to 
be  represented.  Outside  the  agricultural 
college  men,  it  must  be  understood,  the  uni- 
versity and  college  people  generally  favor 
such  legislation. 

Between  now  and  next  winter,  when  the 
real  issue  will  doubtless  be  made  up,  a  vast 
deal  could  be  accomplished  in  favor  of  a 
right  solution  of  this  affair,  if  farmers  would 
take  interest  enough  to  talk  and  write  to 
their  congressmen  and  senators  on  the  sub- 
ject. Get  copies  of  both  bills,  and  of  the 
hearings  and  reports  on  them ;  read,  study, 
decide  for  yourself  which  measure  you 
favor;  propose  any  amendments  you  believe 
would  improve  the  legislation.  Your  repre- 
sentatives will  be  thankful  for  the  help,  and 
the  manifestation  of  interest  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  secure  needed  results. 
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Ma  Miller's  Rest 

By  Anne  H.  Woodruff 

Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Chase 

HIS  settles  it,"  and  Ma  Miller's 
black  eyes  danced,  and  her  frail 
form  fairly  quivered  with  excite- 
ment as  she  handed  the  letter  she 
|rSfi-fVJ^15^1    V     had  just  received  to  her  husband 

"I'm  clean  tuckered  out,  an'  I've 
got  to  have  a  rest.  The  spring 
cleanin's  about  wore  me  to  a  shad- 
der,  an'  I'm  tired  of  everything.  I 
want  to  have  a  change." 

"Now  with  me,"  observed  Pa 
Miller  complacently,  "Natur' — the 
seasons — spring,  summer,  fall  an'  winter,  comin'  along 
one  on  top  of  t'other — seems  'most  change  enough  fer 
anybody." 

"Huh !"  snapped  Ma  Miller  impatiently.  "I'd  like  to 
see  somethin'  besides  fields — an'  farms — an' — an' — 
farmers,  for  once  in  my  life,"  glancing  off  from  the 
broad  veranda  where  they  were  sitting,  across  fields  of 
waving  wheat,  beyond  which  the  young  corn  was  send- 
ing up  stalks  of  vivid  green,  to  where  the  pasture 
stretched  away  to  the  thick  woods  where  silence  and 
shade  reigned  undisturbed. 

Ma  Miller's  eyes  were  filled  with  eager  longing.  She 
had  had  her  girlish  dreams  when  life  with  her  was  at 
its  spring;  and  those  dreams  were  not  of  farms,  nor  yet 
of — "farmers."  There  had  been  another,  whose  image — 
if  now  somewhat  blurred  and  indistinct — still  skulked 
a  shadowy  remembrance  of  unrealized  hopes  in  the 
background  of  her  mind.  For  this  romantic  reason, 
her  life  with  Pa  Miller — whom  all  who  knew  him  pro- 
nounced "the  kindest  man  that  ever  lived" — had  failed 
to  afford  her  that  complete  satisfaction  which  her  soul 
craved. 

"Martha  West's  been  pesterin'  me  fer  years  to  return 
some  of  her  visits.  She  says  she  hates  to  come  ag'in 
till  I  go  to  see  her,"  Ma  Miller  was  saying.  "An'  ever 
since  she  was  married  an'  went  to  Chicago,  I've  wanted 
to  go — if  I  didn't  say  nothin'  about  it.  I  sh'd  admire  to 
visit  the  city.  I  always  thought  I'd  like  to  live  there. 
Do  yeh  think  yeh  could  manage  without  me  fer  a  spell, 
Hiram?"  the  worn,  wistful  face  uplifted  to  his  with 
eager  enquiry. 

"Sure!"  the  sturdy  farmer  assured  her,  with  hearty, 
if  assumed,  cheerfulness.  "Hanner  Simpson's  as  good 
help  as  we've  ever  had  yit.  If  she  don't  know  how  to 
handle  a  passel  of  harvest-hands,  I  don't  know  where 
yeh'll  find  'em.  Hanner's  a  good,  sensible,  stiddy  girl ; 
an'  her  cookin's  'most  as  good  as  your'n,  Ma.  We'll  git 
along  all  right ;  so  don't  you  worry." 

"Now,  don't  you  come  home  till  yeh  git  good  and 
ready,  Ma,"  were  his  parting  words  when  he  saw  her 
safe  on  the  train,  cheerfully  masking  his  own  dismay 
at  the  prospect  of  loneliness  before  him,  with  a  smile 
of  such  radiant  cheerfulness  as  to  deceive  even  Ma 
Miller  herself — a  person  not  easily  hoodwinked. 

"Don't  let  me  see  yeh  back  inside  of  a  month  at  the 
very  outside,"  he  vociferated  outside  the  car-window 
as  the  train  pulled  out. 

It  never  once  occurred  to  Ma  Miller  that  this — the 
beginning  of  July — was  a  strange  season  of  the  year 
for  her  friend  to  invite  her  to  make  a  visit,  a  time  when 
all  who  could  manage  to  do  so  were  leaving  the  city 
for  the  country  and  summer  resorts.  '  She  was  so 
entranced  with  the  thought  of  enjoying  city  sights  and 
attractions  that  she  lost  sight  of  all  else. 

The  weather  had  been  pleasant  so  far,  with  showers 
enough  to  keep  the  crops  growing.  The  country  looked 
beautifully  fresh  and  green  from  the  car-window — an 
endless  panorama  of  verdant  loveliness  to  all  who  had 
the  eye  to  see  and  the  heart  to  enjoy.  And  when,  after 
a  long  day's  journey  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  out- 
skirts of  the  vast  metropolis  were  reached,  Ma  Miller's 
sharp  eyes  and  alert  senses  took  cognizance  of  all  about 
her  with  keen  interest. 

"Lawsie !" — her  one  word  to  express  every  varied 
emotion — as  the  train  drew  into  the  station,  and  the 
passengers  poured  out  of  the  cars,  "what  a  sight  of 
folks !" 

Well  it  was  for  her  that  Mrs.  West  was  on  hand  to 
take  care  of  her,  singling  out  the  quietly-garbed  country 
woman  from  the  surging  crowd. 

"Lawsie !"  and  Ma  Miller  clutched  the  outstretched 
hand  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "I'm  that  dizzy  that  I  don't 
know  where  I'm  at.  Did  a  body  ever  see  so  many 
people,  or  hear  such  a  noise?    I'm  most  crazy." 

"It  was  so  good  of  you  to  want  me  to  come,  Sarah," 
she  said,  when  they  were  seated  in  the  car  and  rounding 
curves  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  made  her  shudder. 

"That's  all  right,  Mary,"  Mrs.  West — a  big,  strong, 
self-satisfied  looking  woman — made  answer  with  care- 
less complacency.  "I  said  to  Mr.  West  that  a  change 
would  do  you  good,  and  me  good  too,  just  at  this  time. 
I  was  sure  that  you — bein'  used  to  workin' — wouldn't 
mind  helpin'  me  out  a  bit.  You  remember  I  told  you 
that  I  have  an  eight-room  flat.  Five  of  the  rooms  are 
rented  to  students  who  want  to  visit  the  libraries.  I've 
promised  to  give  them  their  meals,  too,  just  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  someone  to  help  me.  It's  lucky  for  me  that 
you  could  come  just  now.  We  can  go  about  some 
between  times  and  have  a  good  time  when  there's 
nothing  special  to  do." 

Ma  Miller's  face  fell,  though  it  was  too  dark  for  Mrs. 
West  to  see.  They  had  left  the  car  and  were  walking 
the  five  long  blocks  lying  between  the  car-line  and  the 
flat — that  haven  of  rest  for  which  Ma  Miller's  soul  had 
so  craved.  But  this  was  not  what  she  had  counted  upon. 
The  prospect  before  her  was  not  quite  so  alluring.  Her 
first  enthusiasm  had  lost  some  of  its  brightness. 

"What  a  shame  for  you  to  have  to  fill  up  your  house 
with  strangers !"  she  exclaimed.  "An'  we  thought  your 
husband  was  doin'  so  well !" 

"He  is!"  replied  her  friend  emphatically.  "He's  roll- 
ing up  money  hand  over  fist.  But  a  man  never  knows 
what  a  woman  needs.  I've  got  to  have  more  spending- 
money  than  he  allows  me.  And  between  you  and  me 
and  the  door-post   (I've  never  mentioned  it  to  you 
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"His  hysterical  better  half 


had  flung  herself  upon  his  broad  breast" 


before,  and  I  wouldn't  to  anyone  else),  Robert  West 


isn't  as  liberal  to  his  wife  as  he  might  be,  considering 
the  amount  of  money  he  makes.  He's  close — mean — 
stingy!  And  as  long  as  he  does  not  positively  forbid 
it,  I  shall  take  boarders." 

"Lawsie!"  breathed  Ma  Miller,  her  mind  in  a  whirl 
as  she  stumbled  on  beside  her  companion.  Robert  West 
close — mean — stingy  !  Robert  West  had  been  that  other: 
that  girlish  ideal  of  all  that  was  noble,  manly,  perfect, 
that  secret  idol  treasured  in  her  young  heart,  and  never 
quite  forgotten  all  through  the  long  years.  A  good- 
looking  young  fellow  he  was  in  that  long  ago,  with 
ambitions  toward  a  mercantile  life  and  a  soul  above — 
farming.  He  had  married  Ma  Miller's  most  intimate 
girl  friend,  removing  early  in  their  wedded  life  to  the 
city,  where  his  native  shrewdness,  energy  and  natural 
bent  for  money-making  wrought  together  for  his 
success. 

"Lawsie !"  once  more  Ma  Miller  muttered,  as  she 
climbed  the  third  flight  of  steps  in  the  flat-building.  The 
air  was  stuffy  in  the  dingy  hall,  which  seemed  to  have 
never  been  ventilated  since  it  was  a  hall.  Mr.  West  did 
not  propose  to  waste  his  hard-earned  cash  in  paying 
high  rents  in  an  expensive  neighborhood.  The  long, 
narrow  hall  inside  the  flat,  with  the  closely  closed  doors 
on  either  side,  behind  which  the  roomers  had  entrenched 
themselves,  looked  dreary  enough.  But  the  dining-room, 
which  also  served  as  a  living-room,  seemed  cheerful 
and  homelike.  The  kitchen  was  not  large  and  was  dark, 
as  was  also  the  one  bedroom  opening  off  it — the  only 
bedroom  left  to  the  family.  Its  one  window  opened 
upon  a  court,  and  in  consequence  the  room  was  stuffy 
and  close. 

"You'll  have  to  sleep  with  me,  Mary,"  Mrs.  West 
informed  her.  "I  hope  you  don't  mind.  Robert  can 
sleep  on  the  davenport  in  the  dining-room.  There  he 
comes  now,"  as  the  front  door  opened  and  closed  with 
a  slam. 

"How  d'ye  do ? — How's  Hiram? — Supper  'most  ready?" 
all  in  a  breath,  was  the  greeting  Ma  Miller  received  from 
the  one  she  had  not  seen  since  they  were  both  young 
people  in  a  far-away  country  village.  She  looked  at  the 
man.  who  had  flung  himself  into  the  one  comfortable 
chair  in  the  room  and  was  already  absorbed  in  the 
evening  paper — thin,  nearly  bald,  the  lips,  that  in  youth 
were  firmly  compressed,  now  shut  together  like  the 
mouth  of  a  trap,  it's  expression  anything  but  pleasant. 
Mentally  she  contrasted  his  with  the  wholesome,  ruddy 
countenance  of  the  man  at  home,  whom  she  had  never 
quite  appreciated,  with  silent  but  severe  self-upbraiding. 
Hiram  had  always  been  the  reverse  of  close — mean — 
stingy.  She  could  believe  anything  now  of  this  boorish 
person  here  before  her,  whose  image  she  had  treasured 
for  years  in  her  heart  of  hearts.  A  vision  of  Hiram's 
old-fashioned  courtesy  to  his  guests  rose  to  her  mind, 
with  a  stirring  of  pride  in  her  sense  of  possession.  He 
would  never  be  rude  to  a  woman,  even  if  his  clothes 
were  not  so  fine  and  well-fitting. 

If  Ma  Miller  had  needed  a  lesson  in  contentment,  she 
was  getting  it  now.  Mrs.  West  evidently  expected  her 
company  to  work;  and  work  she  did — hard.  Trie  rooms 
had  to  be  put  in  order  every  day,  the  beds  made  and 
whatever  else  was  needed  to  be  done.  Once  a  week  the 
flat  had  to  be  swept  and  dusted  thoroughly  and  the 
floors  washed.  The  rugs  had  to  be  taken  to  the  back 
porch,  and  when  not  beaten — because  of  the  nearness 
of  the  other  flat-dwellers — shook  and  swept  very  care- 
fully. And  there  was  the  cooking !  Ma  Miller — being  a 
born  cook,  and  from  long  practice  made  perfect — had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  that.  The  boarders  loudly  pro- 
claimed their  appreciation  of  her  efforts,  which  was 
certainly  a  satisfaction.  But  the  heat  and  the  dish- 
washing—it  was    almost    too   much,    even    for  her. 


Ma  Miller  never  dreamed  of  blaming  anyone  for 
working  in  order  to  save  money,  when  it  was  necessary. 
She  had  always  been  a  hard  worker  herself,  and  she 
was  not  unwilling  to  help  her  friend.  But  everything 
was  so  different  from  what  she  had  expected. 

"Lawsie!"  was  all  she  could  find  to  utter  when  her 
friend  proposed  to  her  to  take  an  outing  in  the  park, 
one  day  when  the  work  was  not  quite  so  pressing.  "If 
yeh  don't  mind,  I  guess  I'll  just  lie  down  an'  take  a  little 
nap.    I  feel  kind-a  sleepy  to-day." 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  park  did  not  appeal  to  her  as 
did  the  stores,  with  their  bargain-counters,  for  Ma 
Miller  was  a  thrifty  soul  and  delighted  in  picking  up 
useful  trifles  at  reasonable  rates.  She  had  no  lack  of 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers  and  green  grass  at  home, 
but  there  were  no  big  department-stores,  with  a  dis- 
tracting array  of  desirable  articles  "Marked  down  below 
cost,"  to  allure  and  entertain.  If  only  she  could  find 
the  time  to  visit  them ! 

And  so  it  went  day  after  day.  When  the  work  was 
done,  Ma  Miller  was  too  weary  to  go  out ;  and  when 
she  did  go,  she  was  too  tired  to  take  any  interest. 

The  hot  weather  continued.  A  general  drought  all 
over  the  country  sent  the  price  of  provisions  soaring. 

"Butter'n  eggs  so  scurce  an'  high;  milk'n  cream  in 
dribbles,  an'  vegetables  an'  fruit  to  match!"  Ma  Miller 
kept  thinking.  "It's  costin'  these  folks  'most  a  fortun' 
to  feed  me.  Oh !  I  wish  I  was  to  home !  But  I  prom- 
ised Hiram  to  stay,  an'  I  will,  if  it  kills  me." 

This  last  threatened  to  become  true  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  one  hundred  and  one  in  the  shade, 
and  no  cooling  breezes  relieved  the  tension.  Mrs.  West 
awoke  one  night  to  find  her  bedfellow  babbling  of  green 
fields  and  running  brooks,  with  pitiful  appeals  to 
"Hiram  !  Hiram  !  I  want  to  go  home !  I  want  to  go 
home !"  Whereupon  that  wise  lady — whose  plans  did 
not  include  a  possible  invalid  on  her  hands — mailed  a 
postal  card  to  Hiram  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  It 
reached  the  farmhouse  two  days  later ;  and  it  was  a 
very  anxious  big  man — with  bronzed  face  and  hands — 
who  appeared  shortly  afterward  at  the  door  of  the  flat, 
after  the  front-door  bell  had  sent  forth  an  alarming 
and  insistent  clamor. 

"There,  there,  now !  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  Ma,"  the 
husky  farmer  implored  of  his  hysterical  better  half, 
who  had  flung  herself  upon  his  broad  breast  in  a  burst 
of  joyful  tears.  "There — there !"  soothing  her  as  if 
she  were  a  child. 

"I  had  a  notion  that  yeh  might  be  gittin'  a  little  home- 
sick by  this  time,"  he  said.  "Git  yer  duds  together  as 
quick  as  yeh  kin,  an'  we'll  jest  streak  it  fer  home." 

When  they  were  on  the  train  speeding  homeward,  Ma 
Miller  unburdened  her  soul. 

"I  could  hev  had  a  good  time,  if  it  hadn't  been  fer 
the  boarders,"  she  lamented. 

"Boarders !"  shouted  the  angry  farmer,  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  all  in  the  car.  "Great  scott!  I  thought  yeh 
went  away  to  git  a  rest!  If  I'd  a-known  she  was  goin' 
to  work  yeh  like  a  hoss,  I'd  hev  never  let  yeh  went  a 
single  step.    Boarders,  b'  jiminy!" 

"Home's  the  best  place  to  rest  in,  after  all.  I've 
found  that  out,"  Ma  Miller  observed  happily.  Then, 
with  fervent  self-congratulation  :  "My !  how  glad  I'll 
be  to  git  there !  But  I'm  not  sorry  I  went,  Hiram.  Not 
one  mite." 

"Well,  I  be,"  declared  Hiram  stoutly.  "An'  I  wonder, 
'when  I  look  at  yeh,  Ma — nothin'  but  skin  an'  bones — 
why  you  ain't  sorry,  too." 

"I'm  not  sorry;  I'm  glad,"  reiterated  Ma  Miller  stub- 
bornly, while  a  pretty  flush  rose  to  the  thin  cheeks ;  "if 
it's  only  because  now  I  kin  see  the  difference  there  is 
betwixt  some  men  an' — an' — an'  you,  Hiram." 
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The  Pilot  in  the  Fog 

By  Eliot  White 

IT  IS  the  third  morn- 
ing of  unusually 
heavy  December  fog, 
and  its  blinding 
masses  blow  along 
the  Hudson  River 
between  the  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York 
City  shores  like 
smoke  from  some 
gigantic  smolder  of 
green  wood. 

The  crowd  on  the 
fore  deck  of  a  ferry-boat  in  its  dock  at 
Jersey  City  wait  impatiently  for  the  de- 
layed signal-bell  from  pilot-house  to 
engine-room,  to  begin  the  hazardous  trip 
to  lower  Manhattan. 

At  last  the  sharp  clang  is  heard,  and 
the  clumsy  craft  dares  to  push  its  prow 
beyond  the  protection  of  its  slip  with  its 
strong  curved  arms  of  driven  piles.  But 
now  the  passengers  scarcely  know  whether 
to  feel  relief  that  their  journey  nearer 
their  places  of  business  has  begun,  or 
regret  that  the  boat  ever  ventured  out  at 
all  into  the  region  of  peril  it  is  entering. 

From  the  ends  of  the  piers  just  left  peal 
many  fog-bells,  made  doubly  loud  by 
sounding-boards  built  behind  them,  and 
their  slowfc  deep-toned  strokes  sound  dis- 
agreeably like  funeral  tolling.  "Come 
back  again  !  Come  back  again-n-n  !"  they 
seem  to  call. 

And  from  the  midst  of  the  vapor  cloak- 
ing the  bewildered  river,  there  loom 
alarmingly  on  this  side  and  then  on  that, 
the  forms  of  other  craft, — here  an  ocean- 
going steamer  trying  to  find  its  way 
through  this  maze  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  open  sea,  here  a  tug  snorting 
angrily  at  the  delays,  and  then,  so  close 
to  the  ferry-boat  that  its  passengers  could 
almost  have  recognized  a  face  on  the 
other's  deck,  a  barge  carrying  freight  cars 
across  the  channel,  with  men  stationed  on 
the  roofs  of  the  cars  for  lookouts  in  the 
murk. 

The  only  living  things  on  the  river  that 
can  be  heedless  of  the  sullen  veils  that 
swathe  the  traffic  are  the  seagulls,  as  they 
circle  and  swoop  out  of  the  obscurity  over 
the  boats  and  back  into  it  again,  as  if 
mocking  from  their  freedom  the  mist- 
imprisoned  voyagers  below. 

The  deafening  clamor  of  the  whistles  is 
uninterrupted  from  every  quarter,  in  tones 
from  the  deep  baying  of  horns  that  shake 
the  very  water  tossing  ghostly  below,  to 
shrill  neighings  that  might  rather  issue 
from  a  stampeding  drove  of  wild  horses. 
And  all  the  time  this  din  is  penetrated  by 
the  ominous  bells  that  now  seem  crying, 
"We  warned  you!    We  warn-n-ned  you!" 

These  thick  layers  of  wintry  vapor  over 
wharves  and  boats,  bridges,  signals  and 
rigging,  are  like  a  wash  of  plaster-of-paris 
across  some  orchestra  -score,  leaving  the 
medley  of  instruments  hooting  and  wailing 
in  tumult  of  hopeless  discord. 

And  now  in  mid-stream  the  ferry-boat 
slows  almost  to  a  halt,  at  the  core  of  the 
threatening  confusion  and  yet  swathed  so 
closely  by  the  fog,  that  but  for  the  uproar 
that  swells  from  its  depths  the  passengers 
might  think  themselves  alone  on  a  chart- 
less  ocean. 

This  whitish  darkness  is  more  fraught 
with  danger  than  the  blackest  night,  for 
that  at  least  might  be  clear  enough  to 
show  a  signal  lamp  from  afar,  which  this 
muffling  reek  would  choke  at  a  rod's  dis- 
tance. One  realizes  here  that  the  gloom 
of  a  human  soul,  also,  may  as  readily  be 
blanched  gray  as  lampless  darkness,  and 
the  more  desperate  since  it  could  not  see 
a  guiding  light  if  it  were  kindled. 

The  passengers  on  the  scarcely  moving 
ferry-boat  feel  helpless  as  the  merest 
babes,  or  sheep  huddled  thick  on  the  deck, 
while  their  very  breasts  are  shaken  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  whistles  and  bells.  Some 
of  them  wonder  how  the  pilot  feels  now. 
Does  he  regret  the  venture  ?  Is  his  face 
pale  with  anxiety,  or  with  more  dogged 
resolution  ?  It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 
His  is  the  strain  of  the  general,  who  must 
not  only  banish  his  own  fear  but  be  the 
queller  of  flinching  for  all  his  troops, 
when  the  bullets  shriek  most  menacingly 
and  tke  shells  burst  nearest. 

When  at  last  welcome  blurred  letters  on 
a  pier  looming  from  the  fog  show  that  the 
pilot  has  not  lost  his  bearings,  but  has 
dexterously  found  his  slip  on  the  New 
York  side,  some  of  the  passengers  doubt- 
less say  to  themselves,  "Good  luck !"  But 
others  do  not  so  much  esteem  it  "luck"; 
alertness,  ability  and  seasoned  courage, 
not  unhelped  by  a  mysterious  guidance 
that  the  human  worker  feels  beside  his 
own  skilled  hand  on  steering-wheel  or 


engine  throttle, — these  seem  to  them  better 
to  account  for  the  safe  passage  through 
such  confusion  and  jeopardy. 

And  now  the  boat  has  scarcely  fitted  its 
blunt  prow  into  the  curved  rim  of  the 
dock,  and  the  pawls  been  thrown  over 
to  their  ringing  dance  on  the  mooring- 
cogs,  when  the  restless  throng  begins 
pouring  from  the  deck  along  the  dark 
passages  to  the  street. 

It  seems  ungrateful  indeed  for  the  lib- 
erated passengers  to  rush  away  like  this 
without  a  word  or  a  look  of  appreciation 
for  the  pilot.  Why  did  not  someone  think 
to  call  for  "Three  cheers!"  for  him?  It 
would  possibly  have  taken  the  fancy  of 
the  crowd,  and  would  have  given  him 
better  zest  and  courage  for  all  the  rest 
of  his  difficult  day.  "At  least,"  thinks  one 
passenger,  "I  will  try  to  catch  his  eye  as 
I  pass  in  sight  of  his  window  above." 

But  not  even  the  top  of  the  steersman's 
cap  can  now  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  his 
cupola.  He  is  probably  at  this  moment 
sitting  down  for  a  nerve-quieting  smoke 
of  his  pipe  between  trips,  without  the  least 
suspicion  that  anyone  thinks  he  has  done 
a  daring  and  able  piece  of  work. 

Must  this  always  be  the  way,  that  the 
pilots,  guides  and  burden-bearers  of  the 
world's  immense  activity  and  toil,  shall  be 
blamed  when  they  err  and  fail,  but  receive 
no  praise  for  their  long  records  of  cour- 
ageous and  efficient  "every-day"  successes  ? 

Now  and  then  the  chance  comes  to  each 
of  us,  to  drop  the  ungrudging  word  of 
thanks  to  one  who  has  stood  for  us  at  his 
post  of  responsibility  and  labor,  in  danger, 
weariness  or  other  trial,  that  we  might  be 
helped  along  our  way  or  delivered  from 
some  peril  that  we  scarcely  guessed. 

Ah,  stanch  pilot  in  the  fog,  accept  then 
at  least  the  unspoken  gratitude  that 
springs  to  you  from  this  dingy  deck 
below !  You  have  made  some  of  your 
passengers,  at  least,  realize  how  great  a 
debt  they  owe  you  and  your  uncounted 
fellow  workers,  but  few  of  whom  they  can 
ever  meet  to  thank  face  to  face,  for  the 
unfaltering  service  they  are  rendering  day 
and  night,  to  transport  and  feed,  clothe, 
shelter  and  gladden  humankind. 


Wisdom  at  Work 

By  William  J.  Burtscher 

'ISDOM  is  the  principal  thing; 
therefore  get  wisdom." 

If  he  who  gets  wisdom  does 
not  get  with  it  the  tact  to  do  his 
work  in  an  easier  and  better 
way  than  he  has  always  done  it, 
he  still  lacks  the  wisdom  of 
putting  his  wisdom  to  work  for 
him. 

A  lad  in  southern  Indiana  was  engaged 
in  raising  ducks.  At  feeding-time  his 
mother's  chickens  would  show  bad  table 
manners  and  make  it  difficult  for  the 
ducklings  to  get  a  square  meal.  So  the 
boy  got  wisdom  and  put  it  to  work  at 
once.  He  built  a  platform  in  the  duck 
pond,  on  a  level  with  the  water.  On  this 
he  scattered  the  feed  for  the  ducks,  and 
the  ducks  swam  to  the  platform  and  there 
ate  their  meals  unmolested — while  the 
chickens  stood  on  the  bank  and  looked  on. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  world  and  her  two 
classes  of  people— those  who  are  in  the 
swim,  and  those  who  are  not.,  Like  the 
little  boy,  the  world  shows  partiality  to 
the  swimmers,  and  makes  it  convenient 
for  them  to  relish  the  good  things  they 
desire,  while  those  who  cannot  swim  are 
obliged  to  stand  at  a  distance  and  look  on. 

The  chickens  were  not  in  the  swim  be- 
cause they  are  not  built  that  way,  but 
people  are  not  in  the  swim  because  they 
lack  the  gumption  to  put  their  wisdom  to 
work.  If  there  had  been  such  a  word  as 
gumption  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  have  said,  "Gumption 
is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  gump- 
tion."   The  boy  had  gumption. 

Every  man  has  it  in  him  to  become  an 
expert  at  something,  if  he  begin  early 
enough,  and  keep  at  it  earnestly  enough: 
He  may  have  dislikes  and  weaknesses. 
Practice  will  make  him  like  what  he  once 
disliked,  and  will  make  his  weakest  point 
his  strongest,  for  he  shall  practice  strength 
into  it.  Practice  is  wisdom  at  work.  Such 
a  man  will  be  what  the  world  calls  in  the 
swim,  and  he  shall  have  all  the  good 
things  that  he  desires. 

Get  wisdom,  therefore,  and  put  it  to 
work !   

Reprove  your  boy  when  he  needs  it ; 
but  if  his  companions  should  happen  to  be 
with  him  at  the  time,  better  do  it  gently, 
or  wait  until  they  are  gone. 

The  man  who  sows  wild  oats  always 
pays  too  much  for  the  seed.      W.  J.  B. 


The  Chain  of  Communication 


EACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the 
center  of  the  system.  This 
system  may  be  any  size  or  any 
shape,  with  lines  radiating 
from  any  subscriber's  telephone, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
to  the  limits  of  the  subscriber's 
requirements,  whether  ten  miles 
or  a  thousand. 

Somewhere  on  the  edge  of  this 
subscriber's  radius  is  another  who 
requires  a  radius  of  lines  stretch- 
ing still  further  away.  On  the 
edge  of  this  second  subscriber's 
■radius  is  still  a  third,  whose  re- 
quirements mean  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

This  endless  chain  of  systems 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
overlapping  circles.  Each  addi- 
tional subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius 
of  communication,  reaching  other 
subscribers.  ' 

However  small  the  radius,  the  step- 
by-step  extension  from  neighbor 
to  neighbor  must  continue  across 
the  continent  without  a  stopping 
place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met. 

There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tension of  telephone  lines  until  the 
whole  country  is  covered.  There 
can  be  no  limit  to  the  system  of 
which  each  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance 
that  talk  can  be  carried. 

Because  these  are  the  fundamental 
needs  of  a  nation  of  telephone 
users,  the  Bell  System  must  pro- 
vide universal  service.' 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


m  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride    and  ex- 
hibit a  sample  1912  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY.  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  m  advance,  prepay  freight,  ma 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.   If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  anayou  will  not  be  out  one  cen.. 
I  nil!  SAOTftSSV  BDIflEC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  Is  possible  to  make 
Lull  IHV  I  Wis!  rtllWlld  atonesmallprofitaboveactualfactorycost.YousaveJiotoJas 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.   DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  vi facto ry  prices  and  remarkable  special  opTer. 
u/iii  Uf|  ■  a    »«■  acTnilKMIEn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
YOU  fViLL  OS.  AST  UNldHcU  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you    We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.   BICYCLE  DEALERS,  .you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retaS  stores  W1U 
beclosed  outat  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
V|Bre    AAICTCD  RBAIfE  rear  wheels,  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  inCOs  WUflti  1  Ell  UaSH!\E  and  everythingin  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  Pjlcea. 
DO  MOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  ol 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  .get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Sept.  K-83,  CHICAGO?  ILL. 
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A  husband  thanks  Anty  Drudge 

Mrs.  H. — "John,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Anty 
Drudge.  She  came  out  from  the  city  to  tell  us  women 
about  that  wonderful  Fels-Naptha  Soap  we  saw  ad- 
vertised. I  am  going  to  use  it  Monday,  and  you  won't 
have  to  get  Sally  to  help  me,  because  I'll  be  through 
washing  early  and  can  do  the  work  myself." 

Farmer  Harvester — "Anty  Drudge,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  myself,  as  well  as  for  my  wife,  for  making  her 
work  easier  for  her.  It  makes  me  so  much  happier 
when  she  doesn't  have  to  work  so  hard." 

Anty  Drudge — "That  is  my  aim  in  life — to  help  tired 
women — and  with  the  aid  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  I'm 
making  a  success  of  it." 

Use  new  methods  in  your  work  as  your 
husband  does  in  his.  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is 
the  farm  woman's  labor-saver. 

Instead  of  boiling  the  wash,  you  use 
cool  or  lukewarm  water.  Instead  of  back- 
breaking  rubbing  on  a  washboard  or  hard 
labor  with  a  washing  machine,  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  dissolves  the  dirt  without  harm  to 
the  clothes.  Light  rubbing  on  the  wash- 
board or  in  the  machine  releases  the  dirt. 

Millions  of  city  women  know  this, 
and  now  we  want  the  country  folks  to  try 
the  Fels-Naptha  way  of  washing. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALOE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.    Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  for  booklet  H 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Beautify  the  Home 
As  You  Dust 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  beautify  your  home 
and  make  everything  look  bright  and  new  from 
kitchen  to  garret  if  you 

Dust  With 


m 

By  simply  moistening  a  cheese  cloth  duster  with  it  and  going  over 
your  chairs,  tables,  dressers,  brass  beds,  piano,  woodwork,  chande- 
liers, floors,  oilcloth,  linoleum  and  bric-a-brac,  you  not  only  remove 
every  particle  of  dust,  but  also  take  off  marks,  stains,  scratches, 
and  restore  everything  to  its  original  newness  as  you  go  along. 

Trial  Bottle  Free 

To  prove  for  yourself  what  a  real  household  help  Liquid  Veneer  is.  and  how  it 
saves  time  and  labor,  write  today  for  free  trial  bottle. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 

250-E  Liquid  Veneer  Building,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  II,  1912 

What  the  New  Baby  Needs 

Dainty  Clothes  That  are   Simple   and  Comfortable 


No.  83 1  — Baby's  Outfit  (including  1 7  patterns).     Cut  in  one  size.    Price  of  the  set,  30  cents 


j  HOME  OIL,  our  new  product,  is  an  unusually  fine  oil for  oiling  sewing  machines 


No.  1926— Yoke  Wrapper 


No.  1 926— Yoke  Wrapper 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only. 
Quantity  of  material  required, 
three  and  one-half  yards  of 
twenty-seven -inch  material,  or 
two  and  one -fourth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  The 
yoke,  finished  without  an 
extra  collar,  and  the  loose- 
flowing  sleeves  make  it  an 
easy  one  to  slip  on  and  off. 
Price  of  pattern,   ten  cents 


No.  1927— Plain  Slip 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only. 
Quantity  of  material  required, 
four  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  two  and  one-half  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  This 
garment  will  be  convenient 
to  slip  on  while  baby  is  sleep- 
ing. It  should  be  kept  very 
simple,  with  but  a  bit  of 
lace  for  trimming.  The  price 
of   this   pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1925— Bishop  Dress 


No.  1927— Plain  Slip 


No.  1925— Bishop  Dress 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only. 
Quantity  of  material  required, 
four  and  one-half  yards  of 
twenty-two -inch  material,  or 
two  and  one-fourth  yards  of 
thirty -six-inch  material.  For 
the  tiny  baby's  every  -  day 
dresses,  no  design  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  this 
one.  It  does  away  with  arm- 
holes  and  fitted  sleeves. 
Price  of  pattern,   ten  cents 


The  young  mother  who  does 
not  know  much  about  sewing, 
but  who  wants  to  make  her 
own  little  baby's  clothes,  will 
find  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion patterns  just  the  right 
sort  to  use  when  making  the 
little  garments.  They  cost 
ten  cents,  each,  and  may  be 
ordered  from  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  Fireside,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  1538  California 
Street,   Denver,  Colorado. 


I 
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No.  1924— Cloak  with  Cape 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  of  material 
required,  five  and  one-eighth  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,"  or  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  This  attractive  baby's  coat 
may  be  made  of  fine  corded  silk  and  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace  edging,  or  it  may  be  of  cashmere, 
with  the  ruffle,  of  the  same  material  embroidered 
in  some  dainty  design.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1928— Princesse  Robe 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  of  material 
required,  four  and  three-fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  or  two  and  one-half  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  The  princesse  robe  "al- 
ways a  welcome  addition  to  the  baby  s  outfit.  This 
one  can  be  made  especially  attractive  if  the  panel 
is  embroidered  in  a  simple  but  effective  design 
and  trimmed  with  lace.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cento 
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The  Home  Interests'  C 

The  Present-Day  Problem  of  Married  Women  and  Money 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


HE  topic  for  discussion  when  the  Club  met  with 
Mrs.  Reynolds  in  May  was  one  that  deeply  in- 
terested the  mothers  of  growing  children.  The 
question  of  teaching  children  the  right  use  of 
money  is  a  vital  one,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  mother  in  this  direction  begins  with  the  mo- 
ment when  the  little  hand  tightly  holds  a  penny 
within  its  grasp,  and  the  little  head  begins  to  plan  how  that 
penny  shall  be  spent.  Most  of  us  are  well  aware  that  there  is 
real  pleasure  in  spending  money,  and  some  of  us  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  greater  enjoyment  in  saving  it.  To  save 
money,  for  the  majority,  implies  thoughtfulness,  choice  be- 
tween at  least  two  courses  and  the  exercise  of  self-denial.  The 
word  miser  describes  the  person  who  hoards  for  the  sake  of 
hoarding,  and  the  word  miserable  comes  from  the  same  Latin 
derivation.  To  hoard  that  one  may  accumulate  with  no  object 
beyond  that  of  piling  up  coins  and  hiding  them  away,  is  to 
emulate  the  folly  of  the  crow.  What  earthly  good  can  be  con- 
served by  heaping  money  together  or  putting  it  in  the  bank  at 
interest  when  the  aim  is  only  to  have  more  and  more  and  not 
to  distribute  wealth  so  that  it  may  serve  the  needs  of  the  family 
or  the  community? 

The  mothers  who  met  with  Mrs.  Reynolds  were  not  dis- 
posed to  excuse  the  miser  or  apologize  for  the  spendthrift. 
They  desired  to  ascertain  how  they  might  best  develop  in  their 
children  a  right  appreciation  of  values,  bring  them  up  with  high 
ideals  of  honesty  and  honor,  and  most  successfully  cultivate 
the  grace  of  generosity.  In  the  parable  of  our  Lord  in  refer- 
ence to  stewardship,  the  man  was  praised  who  said,  "Lord,  thy 
pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds,"  and  the  reward  was  that  this 
man  should  be  made  ruler  over  ten  cities. 

Individual  Tendencies 

The  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Mrs.  Albright.  "I 
think,"  she  said,  "that  we  ought  carefully  to  watch  the  tenden- 
cies of  our  children  and  train  them  accordingly.  In  the  same 
household  we  find  opposites  in  character.  My  John,  for  example, 
has  had  holes  in  his  pocket  ever  since  pockets  were  put  in  his 
trousers.  A  penny  burns  a  hole  the  instant  it  gets  into  his  pos- 
session, and  he  is  not  contented  until  he  can  part  with  it  for  a 
stick  of  candy  at  the  grocer's.  His  brother  Fred  has  an  instinct 
for  trading.  His  marbles  are  exchanged  to  his  profit.  He  likes 
to  sell  things,  and  I  am  often  much  disturbed  because  his  is  the 
better  bargain.  My  husband  sa3's  that  Fred  has  in  him  the 
making  of  a  financier.  I  asked  Fred  one  day  what  he  meant 
to  do  when  he  became  a  man.  'I  shall  buy  everything  as 
cheap  as  I  can,  Mother,  and  then  sell  it  for  the  largest  profit 
I  can  secure.'  I  am  doing  all  that  I  can  to  turn  Fred's  ideas 
into  a  less  selfish  channel,  but  he  had  a  money-making  grand- 
father and  inherits  a  disposition  to  bargain.  My  little  Susie 
gives  everything  away  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  bestowal.  Her 
dolls,  picture-books  and  bonbons  are  scattered  about  lavishly 
among  her  little  friends.  The  other  day  her  Aunt  Kate  gave 
her  a  dime.  Susie  kept  that  dime  just  one  hour.  A  poor  man 
came  to  the  door  saying  that  he  was  hungry  and  asking  for  a 
meal.  While  I  was  in  the  pantry  looking  for  bread  and  meat, 
Susie  slipped  her  silver  coin  into  his  hand..  Pardon  my  speak- 
ing so  frankly  about  my  own  children.  They  are  the  ones  I 
know  most  intimately.  I  have  now  decided  to  pay  each  child  a 
certain  sum  for  restraining  his  or  her  inclination  to  do  the 
wrong  thing.  I  shall  let  them  earn  their  wages,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  a  record  of  my  success  or  failure  in  the  attempt." 

The  Earnings  of  Children 

Mrs.  Elderbury,  addressing  the  Chair,  said :  "Is  there  not  a 
little  danger  that  we  may  produce  mental  confusion  in  the  chil- 
dren if  we  pay  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  from  con- 
scientious motives  without  receiving  a  reward  other  than  that 
of  the  mother's  word  of  praise?  Mrs.  Albright  has  the  right 
principle  in  view.  Bringing  up  boys  and  girls  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  she  has  indicated  three  distinct  types.  For  my  part, 
I  am  always  glad  when  I  meet  in  a  child  a  strong  characteristic. 
I  dread  weakness  far  more  than  strength.  There  are  duties 
that  children  should  perform  because  they  belong  to  home  life. 
A  growing  boy  who  has  the  time,  may  very  properly  earn 
money  outside  of  his  home  by  services  for  other  people.  He 
may  run  on  errands,  build  fires  in  winter  and  pick  fruit  in  sum- 
mer, and  receive  payment  as  a  wage-earner,  and  if  he  can  in 
this  way  save  something  to  buy  his  clothing  or  lay  aside  for 
future  use,  this  develops  a  really  strong  character  in  him.  He 
ought  not  to  be  paid  for  the  chores  he  does  at  home.  The 
little  girl  has  not  so  much  chance  to  earn  money  outside  her 
home  as  her  brother,  yet  I  would  meet  her  problem  by  the 
method  of  a  definite  allowance.  What  she  does  by  way  of 
washing  dishes,  hemming  towels  and  dusting  living-rooms  be- 
longs to  her  province  of  mother's  helper.  She  may,  it  is  true, 
receive  an  extra  sum  occasionally  when  she  gives  up  a  picnic 
or  a  visit  and  stays  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  baby.  Ah,  me!" 
said  Mrs.  Elderbury,  sitting  down,  "when  one  comes  to  the  end 
of  the  day  and  looks  back,  one  sees  how  she  made  mistakes. 
You  mothers  who  are  young,  may  save  yourselves  from  some 
of  the  blunders  your  mothers  made." 

The  Amount  of  an  Allowance 

"What  particular  benefit,  may  I  ask,  accrues  to  a  child  from 
possessing  an  allowance?"  The  inquiry  was  made  by  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  was  taking  notes  of  the  discussion. 

The  minister's  wife  filled  the  brief  pause  that  followed  the 
question.  She  said,  "An  allowance  in  a  child's  possession  stands 
for  an  income,  or,  if  you  please,  it  represents  capital.  Receiv- 
ing a  stipulated  sum  every  Saturday  night  or  Monday  morning, 
a  boy  or  girl  is  to  the  extent  of  the  allowance  rendered  inde- 
pendent. There  is  no  running  to  father  or  mother  for  Sunday- 
school  money,  for  little  treats,  for  alms-giving  like  Susie's,  or 
bargaining  like  Fred's,  or  spending  like  Jack's.  The  child 
knows  precisely  on  what  to  count  and  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  allowance  covers  the  usual  incidental  expenses  of 
the  week.  With  the  older  girls  and  boys  an  allowance  may 
cover  car- fare,  pads  and  pencils,  drawing-paper,  hair-ribbons 
and  the  ordinary  articles  that  need  to  be  replaced  from  time  to 
time.  When  a  girl  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  her  allow- 
ance may  be  made  large  enough  to  pay  for  her  gloves  and  shoes 
and  perhaps  for  her  entire  outfit.  A  girl  of  fifteen  is  old  enough 
to  learn  the  art  of  sensible  shopping,  and  there  are  mothers 
who  at  -this  age  throw  the  responsibility  of  carrying  all  their 
personal  expenses  Upon  their  daughters.  Boys,  too,  may  be 
equally  trained  in  .lpokjng  out  for  themselves  when  they  are  in 


the  teens.  The  amount  of  an  allowance  depends  upon  the 
style  of  home  living,  the  means  of  the  parents  and,  of  course, 
upon  the  possession  of  ready  money  and  cash  in  hand  by  the 
heads  of  the  house.  An  exact  account  should  be  insisted  upon 
and  a  balance-sheet  shown  to  and  audited  by  the  father  at  the 
end  of  every  month.  The  reckless  child  who  spends  the  entire 
allowance,  whatever  it  is,  should  pay  the  penalty  of  squander- 
ing by  having  nothing  at  all  until  the  next  pay-day.  The 
advantages,  as  anyone  can  see,  are  in  forming  the  habit  of  econ- 
omy and  trustworthiness  in  children,  and  in  teaching  them 
self-discipline.  My  husband  and  I  believe  in  giving  the  tenth  of 
the  income  to  the  Lord's  work,  in  which  charity  is  included.  If 
children  are  taught  to  put  by  a  portion  of  their  money  every 
week  for  the  needs  of  others,  the  Sunday-school  and  missionary 
collections,  they  will  grow  up  to  be  generous  and  conscientious 
givers.    This  habit  cannot  be  formed  too  early  in  life." 

Fines  for  Misdemeanors 

"We  have  found  it  efficacious,"  said  Mrs.  Mallory,  "to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  fines  for  misdemeanors.  Whether  the  child's 
allowance  is  a  penny  a  day,  or  less,  or  more,  we  have  it  under- 
stood in  our  house  that  naughtiness  is  punishable  by  fine,  as 
well  as  by  imprisonment.  I  sometimes  send  Lucy  or  George 
to  bed  in  the  daytime  for  disobedience,  or  oblige  William  to 
spend  an  entire  day  in  his  room  if  he  has  offended  his  father 
or  myself  by  wilful  neglect  of  duty  or  an  impertinent  answer. 
1  was  myself  very  strictly  brought  up  by  New  England  parents, 
who  taught  their  children  that  a  penalty  followed  wrong-doing. 
I  do  not  want  you  all  to  think  that  I  am  continually  punishing 
the  children,  for  I  try  to  be  entirely  just,  and  I  always  pardon 
a  transgressor  who  is  penitent.  I  have  found  that  the  exaction 
of  a  fine  is  a  great  incentive  to  good  behavior,  and  the  chil- 
dren's father  agrees  with  me.  We  always  pull  together.  If  we 
criticize  one  another,  we  never  do  it  in  the  hearing  of  the 
children.  Not  long  ago  Lucy  had  a  headache  and  could  not 
come  down  to  breakfast.  I  arranged  her  tray  and  asked  her 
brother  George  to  carry  it  up-stairs.  Instead  of  taking  it,  as  I 
expected,  he  said,  crossly,  hunching  up  his  shoulders  and  push- 
ing out  his  under  lip,  'I  don't  see  why  I  have  to  wait  on  Lucy. 
Let  Will  do  it.  You  are  always  sending  me  somewhere  when 
you  let  him  sit  still.'  I  stared  in  amazement,  George  being  the 
amiable  one  of  my  two  boys,  but  his  father  saved  me  the  trou- 
ble of  speaking.  'Give  me  the  tray,'  he  said.  'I  will  carry  it  to 
Lucy.  George,  you  are  fined  three  cents  for  your  disobliging 
behavior,  and  your  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking  to  your 
mother.'  As  George's  allowance  is  seven  cents  a  week,  the  loss 
of  three  was  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment." 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  added  her  approval  in  em- 
phatic terms  to  Mrs.  Mallory's  method.  "The  difficulty  with 
most  mothers  of  the  day,"  she  said,  "is  that  they  are  so  very 
compassionate  that  they  condone  wrong  acts  on  the  part  of 
their  children  much  too  readily.  There  is  a  student  in  one  of 
my  classes  who  might  do  fine  work  if  her  mother  were  not  con- 
stantly excusing  her  for  negligence.  The  girl  herself  is  very 
winning,  and  when  she  has  appeared  unprepared  in  a  recitation 
or  handed  in  a  slovenly  theme  and  is  detained  after  school,  she 
has  an  air  so  sweet  and  a  smile  so  appealing  that  the  teacher's 
temptation  is  to  let  her  off  before  she  has  performed  her  duty 
satisfactorily.  If  this  girl  were  on  an  allowance,  and  if  her 
mother  had  enough  iron  in  her  temperament  and  enough  will 
to  enforce  a  penalty,  she  might  easily  be  trained  by  the  loss  of 
her  income  to  be  more  thorough  in  her  school  work." 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Elderbury,  "that  the  wisdom  of  one  whom 
we  know  to  be  an  expert  in  pedagogy  approves  of  fines  for  mis- 
demeanors. May  I  ask  whether  in  the  view  of  the  teacher  a 
plea  for  forgiveness  should  never  be  accepted?" 

"Never,  dear  Mrs.  Elderbury,  is  a  word  with  a  long  mean- 
ing. I  certainly  believe  in  suspending  sentence  and  pardoning 
youthful  wrong-doers  when  they  are  actually  sorry.  There  are 
some  who  slip  through  the  net  and  do  not  pay  for  their  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  as  they  ought,  because  they  have  found 
out  that  explaining  their  regret  or  saying  that  they  did  not  think 
reinstates  them  at  once.  I  believe  in  loving  the  little  sinner  too 
wisely  always  to  overlook  the  sin."' 

The  Swiftly   Flying  Years 

Mrs.  Madison,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  all  that  had 
been  said,  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  many  mothers,  although 
desirous  to  furnish  their  children  with  a  little  cash  capital 
every  week, -could  not  do  so,  because  they  had  so  little  in  hand 
themselves  that  they  must  find  some  other  way  of  teaching  their 
children  financial  responsibility.  "You  cannot  make  bricks  with- 
out straw,"  she  said,  "and  the  wife  who  never  has  a  cent  in  her 
pocketbook  should  secure  her  own  allowance  before  one  is 
given  to  the  children.  Homes  are  often  very  pleasant  and,  on 
the  whole,  quite  comfortable,  wherr  little  currency  is  in  the 
man's  purse,  and  when  it  must  be  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing all  along  the  line.  We  may  teach  our  children  in  the  fast- 
flying  years  that  every  home  is  in  its  way  a  business  firm.  In 
the  home,  everybody,  from  father  and  mother  to  the  youngest 
child,  has  a  definite  share.  I  have  been  impressed  to-day,"  she 
continued,  "by  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  different  speak- 
ers. F  grant  that  our  topic  is  very  serious.  Nevertheless,  let 
me  put  in  a  plea  for  fun.  Let  me  put  in  another  plea  for  honor. 
I  was  once  making  a  call  in  a  city  intersected  by  trolley-cars.  A 
boy  of  twelve  ran  in  and  interrupted  my  talk  with  his  mother 
by  showing  her  a  bad  quarter-dollar  that  he  had  somewhere 
taken  in  change.  'Get  rid  of  it,  my  son,'  she  said,  'as  soon  as 
you  can.'  If  by  'getting  rid  of  it'  she  had  meant  him  to  throw  it 
in  the  fire,  the  only  honorable  way  to  dispose  of  counterfeit 
coin,  if  one  happen  to  take  it,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
wrong,  but  this  was  not  her  meaning,  as  L  presently  discovered. 
Before  my  call  was  over  the  lad  returned  and  triumphantly 
showed  his  mother  two  good  dimes  and  a  nickel.  'How  did 
you  manage?'  she  said. 

"  'The  cars  were  blocked  at  the  corner,'  he  replied,  'and  I 
jumped  on  the  back  platform  of  one  and  asked  the  conductor 
to  give  me  change.  He  was  in  a  hurry  and  never  glanced  at 
the  quarter,  so  I  am  not  a  loser.' 

"I  felt  that  this  boy,  through  his  mother's  strange  dishonesty, 
was  a  loser  for  life.  He  had  learned  a  lesson  in  theft,  He  had 
passed  on  to  the  conductor  a  bad  piece  of  money.  His  sense 
of  right  had  been  trampled  upon  and  he  was  on  the  way  td 
become  a  wholesale  highway  robber  in  due  time.  Friends,  let 
us  remember  that  our  children's  years  are  fast  rushing  them 
on  to  maturity." 

The  time  was  exhausted  and  the  Club  adjourned. 


's  the 
Use 
of  Cooking 

When  you  don't  have  to? 

Post 
Toasties 

are  skilfully  and  fully  cook- 
ed at  the  factory — ready  to 
serve  direct  from  package 
with  cream,  and  sugar  if 
you  like. 

These  thin  bits  of  toast- 
ed corn  (sold  by  grocers) 
are  crisp,  delicious,  satisfy- 
ing and  convenient. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 


Made  by 
Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Pure  Food  Factories 
Battle  Creek,  Micb. 


HOUSEHOLD  EXTRACT 

FOR  MAKING  OLD  FASHIONED 
 HOME-MADE  ROOTBEER 


Delicious  is  the  word  that  com- 
pletely describes  the  Rootbeer  you 
can  make  with  Hires  Household 
Extract.  Unlike  many  drinks,  it 
really  satisfies — makes  good,  pure 
blood. 


Hires 


Household 
Extract 


is  composed  of  roots,  bark,  herbs 
and  berries.  Its  strength  -  giving 
qualities  refresh  you  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  Sparkling,  efferves- 
cent, when  you  open  the  bottle. 
One  package  makes  S  gallons.  If 
your  grocer  isn't  supplied,  we  will 
mail  you  a  package  on  receipt  of 
25c.    Please  give  his  name. 

Write  for  premium  puzzle. 
THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
213  M.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Big  Profits  in  Home  Canning 
with  a         n  STAHLCANNER 

'  Stops  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables 
going  to  waste.  Very  little  money 
required  —  big  profits  —  a  wonder 
money  maker  on  the  farm. 

Slahl  Canning  Outfit 
All  sizes.    Fully  guaranteed.    I  start 
you  out  with  everything  needed  Over 
100,000   in   use.     Prices  $4.20  up. 
Write  for  big  illustrated  catalog  today — Now. 

F.  S.  Stahl,  Box  283,  Quincy,  111. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanse*   and  beautifies  the  hqtf. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color, 
Prevents  hair  falling:. 

50c.  and  Sl.00  at  Druggists.  


No  More  Burning 

With  a  Boss  Oven,  you  can  watch  your  baking 
or  roasting  through  the  glass  door  while  you  are 
doing  your  other  work.     Tou  never  have  to  stoop. 
You  can  turn  the  Boss  Oven  at  any  angle  so  that  from 
any  part  of  your  kitchen  you  can  see  your  baking. 

The  Boss  Oven  heats  in  2  minutes;  keeps  an  even 
heat;  bakes  absolutely  uniformly;  saves  fuel ,  and  being 
asbestos  lined,  it  keeps  in  the  heat,  does  not  heat  up  the 
kitchen.  The  glass  is  guaranteed  not  to  steam  up  or 
break  from  heat.  Be  sure  you  see  the  name  "Boss"  on 
the  front.  Made  in  3  sizes,  it  fits  on  top  of  your  oil, 
gasoline  or  gas  stove.    260,000  now  in  use. 

Write  today  for  the  free  Boss  Catalog 
and  Recipe  Book,  which  shows  all  the  new  ■ 
oven  styles  and  gives  16  pages  of  new  recipes. 
Address  The  Huenefeld  Co.,  3500  Straight  St.\ 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  sale  by  all  good  dealers 
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Our  Young  Folks'  Department 

Conducted  By  Cousin  Sally 


The  Children's  Vegetable-Garden 

By  Samuel  Armstrong  Hamilton 

N  THIS  article,  children,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  to  have  a  vegetable-garden 
for  your  very  own  and  grow  some  of  the 
same  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  the  grown-ups. «  Of 
course,  father  will  have  your  little  plot  dug 
for  you,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  are  large  and  strong 
enough  to  rake  it,  especially  if  the  digger  chops  it  up 
well  with  the  spade  as  he  goes  along.  It  is  not  hard  to 
rake  newly  dug  soil.  It  first  should  be  gone  over  with 
the  rake  with  a  "chopping"  motion,  and  when  the  soil 
is  as  fine  as  you  can  make  it,  it  is  ready  to  be  leveled. 
To  assist  you  to  do  this,  tie  the  two  ends  of  a  twine  to 
stakes,  and  drive  them  into  the  ground,  and  stretch  so 
that  the  twine  will  be  just  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
soil  when  raked.  Rake  to  this  level,  moving  the  stakes 
and  twine  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  until  the  whole 
bed  is  level,  smooth,  and  fine  as  sand.  A  bed  thus  pre- 
pared should  grow  a  fine  crop. 

Take  a  look,  children,  at  the  diagram  which  accom- 
panies this  article,  and  make  a  study  of  the  vegetables 
named  thereon.  You  will  note  that  all  are  those  which 
can  be  grown  from  seed,  excepting  the  potatoes,  which 
are  grown  from  tubers,  which  really  are  potato-seed. 
Some  of  these  will  need  to  be  planted  earlier  than 
others,  such  as  the  onions,  dwarf-peas,  spinach  and 
lettuce.  The  others,  Lima  beans,  squash,  wax  beans, 
carrots,  cucumbers  and  potatoes,  dare  not  be  planted 
until  all  danger  of  a  late  frost  is  past. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work,  and 
has  been  made  ready  as  above  outlined,  prepare  to  put 
in  the  lettuce-seed.  This  is  hardy,  and  a  late  frost  will 
not  hurt  it  when  grown  from  seed  outdoors.  Use  one 
end  of  the  border  for  a  seed-bed,  as  you  will  desire 
to  grow  plants  for-  head-lettuce,  doing  the  same  with 
spinach  at  the  other  end  for  plants  for  that  crop.  It  is 
best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  little  furrows  called  "drills." 
which  can  be  made  by  laying  a  board  with  a  straight- 
edge across  the  narrow  way  of  the  seed-bed  and  with  a 
pointed  stick  drawing  shallow  lines,  four  inches  apart. 

This  applies  to  both  lettuce  and  spinach,  and  in  these 
drills  the  seeds  should  be  dropped  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  to  the  inch,  to  insure  a  good  stand  of  plants. 
But  when  they  get  an  inch  above  ground,  they  should 
be  thinned  out  to  two  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  and  when 
they  touch,  they  are  ready  to  be  thinned  out  further  to 
eight  inches  apart,  using  some  of  the  ones  removed  for 
salad.  You  had  better  use  the  small-growing  head- 
lettuce,  called  "Tom  Thumb."  which  can  be  had  of  any 
seedsman.  Some  of  the  removed  plants,  also,  should 
be  used  to  plant  the  edgings  along  the  long  sides  of  the 
plot,  which  will  give  you  good  space  for  these  two 
vegetables. 

The  drills  for  the  peas  should  be  made  two  inches 
deep,  which  you  can  do,  and  get  them  straight,  by  again 
using  the  two  stakes  and  twine.  Set  the  stakes  so  that 
the  twine  will  be  even  with  the  top  of  the  soil  and  four 
inches  from  the  side  of  the  pea-bed.  With  the  back  of 
the  rake  make  a  drill  along  the  twine.  Move  the  twine 
another  four  inches  and  make  another  drill,  and  so  on, 
until  all  are  made.  In  these  drills  drop  the  pea-seeds 
two  inches  apart  (we  always  use  plenty  of  seeds  and 
remove  the  surplus),  and  with  the  back  of  the  rake 
push  the  soil  over  them  and  level  smooth.  Then  walk 
along  on  top  of  the  drills  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet — keeping  the  heels  up — so  there 
will  be  a  good  contact  between  the  soil 
and  seeds.  We  do  this  always  with  pea 
and  bean  seeds,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
good  germination. 

■When  safe  to  plant  the  wax,  and 
Lima,  beans,  do  so  by  using  the  "hill" 
system.  Instead  of  planting  them  in 
drills,  make  a  small  cut  in  the  top  of 
the  soil  with  a  hoe,  lifting  out  a  portion 
two  inches  deep  and  the  breadth  of  the 
hoe.  These  cuts  should  be  made  a  foot 
apart,  and  six  bean-seeds  be  laid  therein 
at  equal  distances,  and  covered  with  the 
soil  taken  out,  and  trod  firm  with  the 
foot  just  where  the  seeds  are.  When 
these  bean-plants  get  above  ground  and 
make  their  third  leaf,  thin  out  to  three 
to  a  hill.  Sometimes  there  will  be  but 
one  or  two  plants  which  come  up, 
although  six  seeds  were  planted,  owing 
to  poor  seed.  In  this  case,  as  soon  as 
the  vacancy  is  noted,  soak  some  seeds 
overnight,  and  plant  them  the  next 
morning  where  the  missing  ones  should 
have  been,  and  they  will  likely  replace 
them. 

The  squash-seeds  are  planted  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  With  the  hoe  make  little 
mounds  six  inches  high  and  as  broad  on 
top.  With  the  two  first  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  make  six  shallow  holes  two 
inches  deep,  and  in  the  bottom  of  each 
stick  a  squash-seed,  on  its  edge,  with  the 
sharp  point  down.  Carefully  fill  in  the 
soil  about  them,  and  press  firmly  with 
the  foot.  When  they  have  gotten  four 
inches  high,  take  out  three,  and  when 
they  are  safely  past  the  striped  bugs, 
remove  two  more,  letting  the  best  one 
remain  for  bearing.  This,  children,  is 
almost  like  school,  is  it  not?  Watching 
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Plan  for  Our  Vegetable-Garden 

for  the  plants  to  appear,  counting  how  many  come  up 
and  removing  the  surplus  ones,  and  other  regular  work 
with  them?  And  it  is,  too!  The  School  of  Outdoors, 
in  which  all  children  should  study. 

The  potatoes  should  be  planted  when  the  soil  is  warm. 
Watch  until  you  see  people  setting  out  their  flower- 
plants  in  the  summer  beds,  and  it  will  then  be  time  to 
plant  the  potatoes.  It  can  be  done  sooner,  but  if  there 
comes  an  early  warm  spell  of  weather,  followed  by  a 
cold  rain,  cloudy  weather  and  clearing-off  during  the 
night,  the  little  potato-plants  are  likely  to  get  frozen 
and  the  crop  be  damaged.  The  potatoes  should  be  cut 
into  quarters,  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  one  or  more 
"eyes"  (buds)  in  each.  Make  holes  three  inches  deep 
with  the  hoe,  and  drop  one  piece  of  potato  in  each,  with 
the  cut  side  down,  and  cover.  Do  not  tread  these.  The 
holes  should  be  eight  inches  apart.  It  will  make  a  better 
crop  if  a  larger  hole  is  made,  say  a  foot  across  and  six 
inches  deep.  Put  a  handful  of  manure  in.  Cover  with 
several  inches  of  soil,  and  lay  the  potato  as  told  above, 
and  cover. 

The  carrots  are  planted  the  same  as  the  onions,  but 
are  thinned  out  to  four  inches  apart  when  two  inches 
high. 

The  last  in  the  plot  is  the  cucumber,  for  which  there 
may  be  a  trellis  erected  by  driving  stakes  in  far  enough 
to  hold  them  securely,  allowing  them  three  feet  out  of 
the  ground.  One-by-one-inch  lath  can  be  nailed,  or  tied, 
across  these,  on  which  to  train  the  cucumber-vines. 
Also,  one  lath  along  the  top.  Plant  the  cucumber-seeds 
the  same  as  told  to  do  for  the  squash. 

In  each  case  after  the  seeds  have  been  planted,  stick 
small  stakes,  the  size  of  lead-pencils,  at  the  end  of  each 
row  of  drills,  as  markers,  to  tell  the  very  young  plants 
from  weeds,  which  may  come  up  before  the  vegetables. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 


Our  Bulletin  Board 

How  many  of  my  cousins  are  Boy  Scouts?  I  have  one  enthusiastic 
cousin  in  Littleton,  Colorado,  named  William  Franklin  Ford,  who  is  one  of 
the  Boy  Scout  cousins.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  named  his  branch  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  the  "Cousin  Sally  Club  Patrol."  And  they  have  a  yell.  Do  you  want 
to  hear  it?   Here  it  is: 

"Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Littleton  C.  S.  C.  Littleton 
Sis,  Boom,  Rah !" 

Cousin  William  says  that  it  is  rather  rough  when  they  all  do  it  together, 
but  as  yells  are  intended  to  make  a  noise,  I  am  probably  right  in  thinking  that 
this  is  a  very  good  kind  of  a  yell. 

*  *  * 

Maude  and  Jessie  Cubitt  of  Prescott,  Wisconsin,  write  that  one  of  the 
pupils  in  their  school  took  Farm  and  Fireside  to  school  on  the  last  afternoon 
before  the  spring  vacation,  and  that  they  read  the  young  people's  story  on 
Our  Page  to  the  scholars.    Isn't  someone  else  going  to  try  this,  too? 

*r  '#  * 

Will  Cousin  Pearl  Myers  please  send  her  address  to  Cousin  Sally?  She 
has  sent  in  her  five  cents  for  the  button  and  the  rules,  but  there  was  no 
address  on  her  letter.  She  says  that  she  is  just  seven  years  old.  We  don't 
want  to  lose  any  dear  little  cousin  of  this  age,  and  we  hope  that  she  and  her 
address  will  be  found  by  means  of  this  notice. 

*  *  * 

Violet  Steidtmann  of  Merrimack,  Wisconsin,  has  written  me  a  very  inter- 
esting story  of  her  visit  to  the  new  capitol  building  and  the  museum  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Newberne  Patterson  of  Fayette,  Alabama,  is  going  to  try  to  raise  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  land  this  year.  Are  you  a  member 
of  the  corn  club  in  your  vicinity? 

*   *  * 

Cousin  Bessie  Chamberlain  of  Terryville,  Connecticut,  writes  that  she 
is  studying  about  birds.  She  hung  out  meat  and  put  bread-crumbs  on  the 
pear-tree  for  them  in  the  winter. 'and  now  she  is  going  to  coax  them  in  other 
ways  to  visit  her.  You  know  the  wise  farmer  has  birds  a-plenty  visiting  him 
all  summer.    Are  you  encouraging  the  birds? 


vegetable-plants,  you  will  know  them  by  the  straight 
row  of  one  kind  growing  between  the  stakes.  Always 
water  the  rows  after  planting,  doing  it  softly  so  as  not 
to  wash  out  the  seeds.  The  first  weeds  should  be  pulled 
out  by  hand  when  an  inch  tall,  doing  it  thoroughly,  and 
by  the  time  the  second  crop  comes  to  that  size,  the 
vegetable-plants  will  be  large  enough  to  cultivate  with 
the  hoe,  for  which  use  one  of  the  small  ones  known  as 
an  "onion  hoe,"  which  father  can  get  for  you  at  any 
seed  or  hardware  store,  and  "trimming"  around  the 
plants  by  pulling  out  with  the  fingers  any  not  reached 
with  the  hoe.  The  success  of  the  garden  will  depend 
very  largely  on  your  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  hoe- 
ing it  as  soon  after  every  rain  as  the  soil  can  be  worked. 
Be  careful,  thorough  and  persistent,  and  you  will  suc- 
ceed. Pick  all  vegetables  as  soon  as  fully  ripe.  In  hot, 
dry  weather,  water  the  garden  as  often  as  may  be 
needed.  Study  the  diagram  carefully,  and  it  will  help 
you.   

Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

DEAR  COUSINS— 
I  want  to  have  you  get  me  one  thousand  new 
members  for  our  Club  by  the  first  of  July!  I 
am  getting  such  lots  of  new  members  that  I  am  going 
to  offer  a  little  prize  for  the  girls  and  boys  who  get 
new  members. 

Our  rules  are  very  easy  to  keep.  Each  girl  or  boy 
joining  the  Club  must  take  Farm  and  Fireside  or  must 
be  living  in  a  home  where  Farm  and  Fireside  is  a  bi- 
weekly visitor.  You  see  no  one  can  belong  who  does 
not  read  about  the  various  contests,  and  the  letters  to 
Club  members  only.  The  only  other  rule  is  that  each 
girl  or  boy  joining  must  send  five  cents  for  the  Club 
button  and  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

And  that  brings  up  another  thought.  I  often  receive 
letters  from  girls  and  boys  wishing  to  enter  our  con- 
tests, saying  that  they  are  not  members  of  our  Club. 
You  will  understand  that  we  are  not  selfish  when  we 
ask  that  only  Club  members  send  in  answers  to  our 
contests.  We  have  a  limited  number  of  prizes,  and  it 
is  only  fair  and  just  that  our  members  have  the  right 
to  earn  these  prizes.  But  we  are  very  glad  to  receive 
applications  for  membership  from  any  girl  or  boy  under 
seventeen  years  of  age.  And,  as  a  payment  of  five  cents 
makes  a  girl  or  boy  a  life  member,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  asking  too  much. 

There  is  a  question  that  a  number  of  cousins  have 
asked  me  and  which  I  want  to  answer.  Although  we  do 
not  admit  any  new  members  who  are  older  than  seven- 
teen, ye^  no  one  is  ever  asked  to  resign  from  the  Cousin 
Sally  Club  because  he  or  she  is  over  seventeen.  Once 
a  member,  always  a  member!  Of  course,  as  you  get 
older  you  will  not  take  part  in  the  contests,  because  you 
will  want  to  leave  that  field  open  to  the  younger  cousins. 
But  we  welcome  letters  from  our  cousins  at  all  times 
and  hope  no  one  will  ever  grow  too  old  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Cousin  Sally  Club. 

Now  for  our  idea  of  a  thousand  new  cousins  by 
July  1,  1912! 

Any  boy  or  girl  in  whose  home  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  taken  is  eligible  for  the  Cousin  Sally  Club.  Every 
time  you  get  a  new  member  send  in  his  name  and 
address  and  the  five  cents  for  the  Club  button  and  set 
of  rules.  If  the  new  member  is  a  new  subscriber,  send 
the  money  for  the  subscription  with  the  name  and 
address.  Be  sure  to  write  very  carefully 
and  well.  I  intend  giving  a  first  prize  to 
the  cousin  sending  in  the  most  names, 
and  five  prizes  to  the  next  five  highest 
numbers  of  cousins  brought  into  our 
Club.  And  everyone  sending  in  even  one 
new  name  will  receive  five  pretty  post- 
cards as  a  message  of  thanks  and  love 
from  Cousin  Sally.  ■ 

Now,  girls  and  boys,  get  ready !  I 
know  you  can  do  it !  You  have  the 
whole  big  United  States  '  and  Canada 
and  Mexico  to  draw  from.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  anxious  to  join 
us  if  only  they  knew  about  us. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  do ! 
We  have  twelve  contests  every  year,  one 
each  month,  with  prizes  for  girls  and 
boys.  We  have  a  post-card  exchange, 
and  girls  and  boys  who  live  miles  from 
town  are  making  friends  and  writing  to 
cousins  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
are  talking  over  ways  of  making  pin- 
money  for  boys  and  girls.  We  hope  to 
hear  from  our  tomato,  corn,  poultry  and 
garden  clubs  next  fall.  We  publish 
plans  and  ideas  for  these  things  on  our 
page.  We  are  all  the  time  writing  to 
-each  other,  asking  for  new  plans  and 
ideas.  Besides  all  this,  we  have  a  fine 
page  every  two  weeks  on  which,  besides 
all  this  good  reading,  we  ■  have  stories, 
poems,  pictures,  riddles  and  our  Bulletin 
Board.  Isn't  that  a  list  of  good  things? 
Here's  my  wish  for  the  best  of  success  ! 
Affectionately  yours, 
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The   Third-Reader  Class 

A  Page  of   Lessons   for    Beginners   in  Agriculture 

"Written  So  You  Can  Understand  It" 

The  Little  Girls'  Class 

An  Introduction  to  the  Food  Fairies 

By  Jennie  Roberts 
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The  fairies  go  into  the  mixing-bowl 


.  EAR  GIRLS : 

You  have  never 
heard  from  me  be- 
fore, and  I  do  not  know 
you  as  yet,  but  the  editor 
says  that  we  may  all 
come  to  the  Fireside 
part  of.  this  paper  for  a 
good  visit  every  two 
weeks  and  have  a  little 
girls'  class  all  by  our- 
selves. 

When  we  were  littler 
girls,  we  all  played  dolls 


and  house  and  school.  Perhaps  some  of  us  like  to  play  with 
dolls  yet.  I  am  a  woman  now,  but  I  still  have  my  old  doll.  Just 
the  other  day  I  brushed  her  dress  and  made  up  her  bed,  but  I 
don't  pick  her  up  often  now,  so  she  gets  dusty.  But  we  don't  care 
so  much  for  dolls  any  more,  and  articles  like  grown-up  people 
have  in  the  rest  of  the  paper  are  so  dry  and  uninteresting  that 
we  don't  care  for  them  in  our  class  either.  Suppose  we  try 
having  a  domestic  science  class. 

Do  you  all  know  what  domestic  science  means  ?  Those  of 
you  who  have  big  sisters  away  at  domestic  science  schools, 
know  that  it  means  learning  how 
to  make  good,  happy  homes.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  comes  first  in 
a  happy  home?  -Good,  kind  peo- 
ple, of  course !  and  happy  people. 
And  what  do  you  think  helps 
a  good  deal  to  keep  good  people 
good  and  happy?  I  think  it  is 
good  food  and  sensible,  pretty 
clothes  and  a  clean,  pretty  house, 
but  we  don't  have  to  have  fancy 
things  to  eat  and  fancy  clothes 
and  fancy  houses  to  live  in  to  be 
happy.  If  we  try  hard,  we  can 
have  things  real  nice  and  com- 
fortable without  spending  much 
money,  can't  we? 

We  all  try  to  be  good  girls,  of 
course,  so  there  is  no  use  talking 
about  that  in  our  domestic  science 
class,  but  let's  see  what  we  can 
find  out  about  good  food.  Why 
do  you  eat,  anyway  ?  Because 
you  are  hungry.  Yes,  but  why 
are  you  hungry  ?  Because  you  are 
growing.  Yes,  that  is  one  reason. 
Why  else  are  you  hungry?  Be- 
cause you  play  so  hard,  and  quite 
often  you  help  mama  with  the 
work.  Yes,  and  there  is  still  one 
more  reason  why  you  are  hungry. 
It  is  because  you  need  to  be 
warm.  All  live  things  are  warm, 
you  know,  though  some  are 
warmer  than  others.  So  our  food 
has  to  do  all  three  of  these  things 
for  us :  one,  make  us  grow ;  two, 


give  us  strength  to  play 
or  work,  and,  three, 
make  us  warm.  And 
there  are  three  kinds  of 
food  to  do  this. 

Oh,  I  tell  you  what 
let's  do !  Let's  pretend 
there  are  three  kinds  of 
little  fairies  that  live  in 
the  food  and  do  these 
things  for  us :  The  first 
kind  are  the  Protein 
Fairies,  the  second  kind 
are    the  Carbohydrate 


One  of  the  fat  fairies 


For  the  Young  Agriculturist  to 
Read,  Write  and  Remember 

By  M.  G.  Rambo 

A  handful  of  "tries"  is  worth  a  wagon-load 
of  wishes. 

Cheer  lightens  the  burden  of  chores. 
There  is  no  soap  that  will  wash  out  the  soil 
of  dirty  thoughts. 

Being  neighborly  with  the  birds  is  better  than 
shooting  them. 

One  can  never  climb  up  on  a  high  temper. 
Never  play  jokes  on  a  colt,  for  it  has  no  sense 
of  humor. 

The  shirker  tries  to  favor  himself,  but  he 
cheats  himself  out  of  favor  with  others. 

If  tempted  to  say  an  angry  word,  count  ten, 
and  then  keep  it  to  yourself. 

A  lazy  person  seldom  sings  about  his  work. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  tell  what  the  wren  is 
saying  when  it  sings,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  gossiping  about  its  neighbors. 

The  fruit  of  idleness  never  wins  any  prizes 
at  the  fair. 

A  holiday  is  worth  the  most  to  one  who  makes 
good  use  of  his  work-days. 


Fairies,  the  third  kind  are  the  Fat  Fairies.  Carbohydrate  is  a 
pretty  long  name  for  you  to  remember,  but  it  isn't  any  longer 
than  the  names  of  some  of  the  little  girls  and  boys  we  know,  so 
we  shall  remember  the  Carbohydrate  Fairies  real  easily  after 
we  get  acquainted  with  them.  Say  it  slowly  now,  Car-bo-hy- 
drate. 

Now,  the  Protein  Fairies  are  the  ones  that  make  us  grow, 
the  Carbohydrate  Fairies  give  us  strength  to  play  and  work, 
and  the  Fat  Fairies  make  us  warm. 

The  Protein  Fairies  are  little  folks,  and  there  aren't  so  very 

many  of  them,  but  they  are  very 
quick  and  good  and  busy. 

Now,  the  Carbohydrate  Fair- 
ies— the  ones  that  give  us  strength 
to  play  and  work — are  jolly  little 
folks,  and  there  are  just  lots  of 
them,  lots  more  than  there  are  of 
other  kinds  of  food  fairies.  They 
are  good,  kind  fairies,  too,  and 
help  the  Fat  Fairies  a  lot  in  mak- 
ing us  warm,  but  they  just  don't 
seem  to  know  how  to  help  the 
Protein  Fairies  make  us  grow. 

Of  course,  the  Fat  Fairies  are 
the  little  roly-poly  fat  ones  that 
make  us  warm,  but  they  are  happy 
■little  youngsters  too,  so  like  to 
help  the  Carbohydrate  Fairies  give 
us  strength  to  play. 

There  are  lots  of  other  food 
fairies :  the  Water  Fairies,  the 
Salt  Fairies,  the  "Taste-Good" 
Fairies  and,  oh,  lots  of  others,  but 
we  can't  very  well  get  acquainted 
with  them  just  yet. 

Food  does  three  things  for  us, 
but  we  are  going  to  pretend  that 
it  is  three  kinds  of  food  fairies 
that  do  these  things  for  us. 

1.  The  Protein  Fairies,  that 
make  us  grow  and  that  help  the 
other  fairies  all  they  can. 

2.  The  Carbohydrate  Fairies, 
that  give  us  strength  and  help  the 
Fat  Fairies  keep  us  warm. 

3.  The  Fat  Fairies,  that  keep 
us  warm. 


The  Gift  Club's  Mail-Bag 

By  Jean  West,  Secretary 


A BIG,  full,  overflowing  pouch  of  mail  from  my  Gift  Club 
girls  has  just  come  in,  and  I'm  so  eager  to  get  at  it  and 
read  the  jolly  letters  that  you  have  written  me. 
Let's  pretend  that  you  are  here  with  me  sitting  in  a  big  com- 
fortable chair  beside  my  desk.    We'll  look  at  some  of  the  let- 
ters together.    Here's  the  first: 

Dear  Miss  West  : 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  I  joined 
The  Gift  Club  !  It's  been  one  never-ending  blessing  to  me. 
I  don't  mean  the  gifts  alone,  fine  as  they  are.  Your  friendly 
letters  and  help  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  to  do  a  great 
!  many  things  that  once  seemed  impossible.  It's  great  to  be  in 
such  close  touch  with  other  girls.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  Embroidery  Outfit  which  I  received.    It's  so  nice. 

F.  L.  T.,  Missouri. 

And  here's  another: 

I  received  all  your  lovely  presents  :  the  beautiful  paint- 
ing, stationery,  and  last  and  best  of  all,  the  lovely  gold 
locket  and  chain.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them  all. 
Accept  my  hearty  thanks !  Mabel  B.,  Wisconsin. 

Isn't  it  fun  to  know  that  our  Club  girls  so  heartily  appre- 
ciate the  gifts' that  they  receive? 

The  beautiful  damask  napkins  just  arrived,  and  to  say 
I'm  delighted  does  not  half  express  it.  Really,  I  had  no  idea 
the  napkins  could  be  so  lovely,  for  I  did  almost  nothing  to 
earn  them.  I've  made  up  my  mind  what  I  want  next — a 
table-cloth  to  match  them.  I  also  received  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture and  was  delighted  with  it.  Meta  M.,  Virginia. 

The  picture  is  a  lovely  thing,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  Meta 
was  delighted  with  it.  It  is  reproduction  of  a  beautiful  Vene- 
tian scene,  full  of  light  and  color  and  charm.  You  imagine 
that  you  are  right  there  in  Italy  when  you  gaze  at  this  picture. 
Every  member  of  The  Gift  Club  is  presented  with  this  exquisite 
painting  just  as  soon  as  she  becomes  a  member  of  the  Club. 

Now  do  read  this  letter  with  me! 

I  received  the  toilet-set  all  O.  K.,  and  also  the  writing 
paper,  as  you  will  see.  Think  they  are  just  lovely.  I  will 
certainly  keep_  on  with  the  Club  work. 

Alice  M.  J.,  Illinois. 


You  see,  they  are  all  go  delighted  to  be  members  of  The 
Gift  Club,  and  I  don't  wonder,  do  you? 

I  received  my  beautiful  stencil  outfit  to-day.  I  thought 
it  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw,  and,  besides,  I  did 
not  have  to  pay  a  cent  for  it.  I  think  the  Club  has  a  good 
name,  for  it  certainly  is  a  Gift  Club.  I  am  going  to  get  a 
locket  and  chain  in  a  short  time.  Mabel  F.,  Ohio. 

And  I  could  show  you  dozens  and  dozens  of  letters  just  as 
interesting  and  just  as  enthusiastic,  but  there  isn't  space.  I 
want  to  tell  the  girls  who  are  reading  this  talk  for  the  first  time 
a  little  about  the  aims  and  purposes  of  The  Gift  Club. 

The  Gift  Club  was  organized  almost  a  year  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  our  Farm  and  Fireside  girls  more  closely  to- 
gether and  to  help  them  to  earn  for  themselves  the  many  little 
luxuries  and  dainty  things  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  our  Club  girls  to  do  a  little  bit 
of  work  in  order  to  get  all  these  lovely  things — silverware, 
jewelry,  pictures,  leather  hand-bags,  Irish  lace  coat-sets,  etc. 
But  the  work  is  delightfully  easy  and  simple.  Any  girl,  after 
the  least  bit  of  training,  will  be  able  to  do  our  Club's  work 
most  successfully.  Do  let  me  teach  you.  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  put  you  in  the  way  of 
earning  these  gifts  for  yourself.  Of  course,  these  gifts  would 
be  lovely,  anyhow,  but  I  know  you'll  think  this  way  of  getting 
them  is  just  the  loveliest  idea.   And  it's  so  easy! 

That's  one  of  the  secrets — the  easy  way  to  get  all  those 
things  you've  wanted  for  so  long. 

Remember  that  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny  to  join  The  Gift 
Club,  and  there  are  no  dues  or  expenses  of  any  kind.  The 
benefits  are  all  yours.  I  suppose  that  sounds  very  mysterious. 
But  just  wait  until  you  receive  my  reply  to  your  inquiry,  then 
you  will  understand  all  about  it  and  just  how  we  are  able  to 
make  such  splendid  offers.  Write  me  to-day  and  let  me  tell 
you  all  our  secrets. 


Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Where  Thousands  of  the  Well  Dressed  Men, 
Who  Wish  to  Save  Money,  Come  From 

Thousands  of  alert  men  look  'to  us  for  their 
clothes,  knowing  that  we  are  abreast  the  times, 
and  that  although  they  live  a  thousand  miles 
away,  they  can  have  the  same  styles,  the  same 
perfect  fit  and  pleasing  fabric  as  the  man  in 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  these  satisfied,  well 
dressed  thousands?  For  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  seasons,  blues  and  grays  have  attained 
a  wide-spread  popularity,  while  the  browns, 
blacks  and  mixtures  are  still  much  in  demand. 
Let  us  make  your  new  suit  in  our  custom  cloth- 
ing department.  High  priced  designers,  cutters 
and  tailors  will  see  that  you  get  a  perfect  fit, 
and  we  will  guarantee  the  material  to  give  sat- 
isfaction in  wear  and  appearance.  Our  prices 
are  one-half  that  of  merchant  tailors. 

Perhaps  you  desire  your  clothes  '"ready, 
to- wear."  If  so,  we  have  a  mammoth  division 
at  your  service,  to  offer  you  a  variety  of  smart 
styles,  new,  cleverly  designed  fabrics,  at  prices 
that  will  astonish  you  when  compared  to  the 
high  prices  charged   by  retailers. 

Remember  our  guarantee— every  suit  of  clothes 
must  fit  perfectly  and  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion in  every  way,  or  your  money  refunded. 

We  have  two  free  books  of  interest  to  you: 

Men's  Made-to-Order  Clothing. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Ready-to- Wear  Clothing. 

Write  today  for  either  one  or  both.  164 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  .  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
 CHICAGO   KANSAS  CITY 


BOYS!GET 


THIS 


AIR-RIFLE 

Without  Spending  One  Cent 


The  King  Air-Rifle  is  a  repeater. 
It  shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.  It  is  strong,  durable 
and  shoots  accurately.  It 
cultivates  trueness  of  sight 
and  evenness  of  nerve. 


These 
fine  air- 
rifles  are 
provided 
with  pistol- 
grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 
so  strongly  made 
that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them 
to  get  out  of  order. 


This  rifle  is  harmless. 
It  uses  no  powder 
— just  air. 

There  is  no 
smoke,  no 
noise.  Air  is 
plentifu 
and  shot 


costs  but 
10c  for 
1,000. 


Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunt- 
ing in  the  woods,  shoot- 
ing at  targets,  drilling 
as    soldiers,   and  innu 
merable  uses  that  only  boys 
can  discover.     Every  boy 
will  want  one  of  these  rifles, 
and  this  is  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  high -class 
A  i  r  -  R  i  fl  e.    Get  your  sub- 
scriptions at  once  and  send 
your  order  in  early. 

BOYS 

Send  a  postal  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  to-day.    Just  say  you 
want  an  Air-Rifle  without  having 
to  pay  one  cent.    Thousands  of  happy 
boys  easily  earned  them  this  way. 
WRITE  TO  -DAY 
ADDRESS 

FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


AGENTS  $28  a  Week 

Do  not  delay.   Write  at  once  for  terms  and 
free  outfit  of  Guaranteed  Hosiery  f 01 
men,  women  and  children.  All  styles  and 
grades.   Guaranteed  4  months  without  holes 
or  a  new  pair  given  free.   Best  and  biggest 
offer  ever  made  to  our  agents.   Big  seller, 
fine  profits,  easy  sales,  big  repeater.  Sell 
52  weeks  in  the  year.    Steady  income, 
want  guaranteed  hosiery.    B.  T. 
Tucker  sold  $277.84  last  month.  High 
School  boy  made  $4  first  day.  Don't 
miss  this  big  chance.  Write  today  for 
free  sample  to  workers.  A  postal 
will  do.  Send  no  money. 

THOMAS  HOSIERY  CO. 
3746  Barney  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

|  NfiCUTC  $35  TO  $75  A  WEEK  INCOME.  1 

HHt  II  I  V  New  invention.  Scrubs,  takes  up  water- 
No  wringing,  no  cloths.  Sells  everywhere — big  profits— 
exclusive  territory.  Write  today.   Special  terms. 
**  PIRRUNG  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  182,  Chicago,  III. 

How  to  Entertain  ^"joke* 

and  Riddles,  73  Toasts,  67  Parlor  Tricks,  8 
Fortune- telling  Secrets,  62  Money-Making 

Secrets,  22  Funnv  Readings.     All    10c  Postpaid. 
J.  C. Dora,  709 So.  Dearborn  St., Dept.  72,  Chlcniro,  111. 


Sample  to 
Workers. 
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P9Hr|c  f n B*  1  Hp  Different  sorts,  gold 
"arUB  I"'    ■  Birthday,  Greeting, 

Embossed,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  for  10c.  stamps  or 
coin.  HOPKINS'  NOV.  CO.,  Dept.  38,Bellevillc,  ill. 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.     "Improved'*  re- 
quires no  taokfl.     Inventor's  sig- 
nature on  genuine: 
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The  wild  rose 


of  French  manu- 
home  by  anyone 
skilled  fingers, 
were  carried  out 
desired  color  or 


ROSES  that  vie  with  those 
facture  may  be  made  at 
with  even  moderately 
k.  The  roses  illustrated 
in  pale-pink  satin  ribbon.  But  any 
combination  of  colors  may  be  used. 

For  the  La  France  rose  and  bud,  2%  yards  of  pale- 
pink  satin  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  are  needed.  That 
used  in  the  rose  illustrated  was  No.  16.  A  spool  of 
green  covered  wire,  a  spool  of  pink  sewing-silk  and 
some  rose-leaves  taken  from  a  discarded  bunch  of 
artificial  flowers  complete  the  needed  materials  for 
making  the  spray. 

Take  a  piece  of  green  covered  wire  twelve  inches 
long,  double  and  twist  it,  making  a  loop  at  the  end, 
twisting  it  to  make  a  solid  stem.  To  make  center  of 
rose,  take  a  piece  of  satin  ribbon  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  long,  double  it  over  the  loop  of  the  wire,  roll  in 
sides,  and  fasten  securely  at  bottom.  For  first  petal, 
take  four  inches  of  ribbon  double,  roll  one  of  the 
doubled  corners  over  three  times,  and  blind  stitch  very 
neatly,  so  stitches  will  not  show  on  either  side  of  petal. 
About  three-eighths-inch  from  the  roll  which  is  about 
to  be  made  take  short  double  stitch  in  the  ribbon,  and 
before  beginning  to  roll  pull  tightly,  making  an  indenta- 
tion at  top  of  petal,  then  roll  other  side,  and  stitch  as 
in  first  case.  To  finish  off  petal  at  bottom,  make  a 
single  box-plait,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

Around  center  arrange  three  of  these  petals,  each  of 
the  same  size,  so  that  center  of  rose  is  completely  sur- 
rounded. If  the  rose  is  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  corsage 
bouquet,  a  bit  of  sachet-powder  sifted  between  the  two 
folds  of  ribbon  and  sewed  in  when  the  box-plait  is 
made  at  bottom  will  impart  a  realistic  perfume  to  the 
rose. 

\Yhen  the  three  petals  are  tacked  to  the  rose,  the 
next  three  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  fashion,  except 
that  each  petal  is  cut  four  and  one-half  inches  long. 
These  petals  are  arranged  in  alternate  fashion  around 
first  three  petals.  The  third  and  last  row  is  made  of 
three  petals,  each  made  from  a  piece  of  ribbon  five 
inches  long,  but  made  exactly  as  those  in  first  and 
second  rows. 

Remove  the  calyx  end  from  a  discarded  artificial 
rose,  and  slip  it  on  the  stem  over  the  finished  bud. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  a  rose  made  in  this 
fashion  is  the  indentation  at  the  tip  of  each  petal,  which 
provides  the  natural  effect  of  a  half-blown  La  France 
rose.  By  comparing  it  with  the  rose  at  the  lower  right 
of  the  page,  the  difference  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

If  you  have  no  calyces  at  hand,  they  may  be  obtained 
at  a  store  where  stationery  is  sold  or  in  a  pinch  from 
a  millinery  shop.  Usually,  two  sprays  of  artificial  rose- 
leaves,  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  are  used  to  com- 
plete the  spray.  Rose-leaves  from  the  same  discarded 
bunch  of  artificial  rose-spray,  if  carefully  wiped  off 
with  a  slightly  dampened  cloth  and  wire  straightened, 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  nicely. 

A  single  large  rose  and  bud  will  be  found  ample  trim- 
ming for  a  small  hat.  A  wreath  composed  of  three  of 
the  larger  roses  and  six  of  the  buds,  interspersed  with 
leaf-sprays,  will  make  a  most  attractive  trimming  for  a 
hat.  Nature  does  not  dictate  the  colors  for  such  trim- 
ming, for  these  roses  are  as  attractive  in  goblin 
blue,  old  rose,  dull  gold  or  sage-green  as  they  are 
in  pale  pink  or  American  Beauty  red. 

When  rosebud  and  leaves  are  arranged  to  form 
the  bunch,  wind  all  stems  together,  and  wind  the 
stem  with  green  baby  ribbon. 


Artificial  Flowers 

The  New  Fancy  Work 

By  Georgiana  C.  Davis 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  11,  1912 


The  La  r  ranee 
rose 


Editor's  Note — This  article  is  written  by  a  young 
woman  who  not  only  makes  these  roses,  but  who 
sells  them  and  finds  the  sale  of  them  profitable. 
She  lives  in  a  town  in  which  there  are  a  number 
of  hotels  frequented  by  tourists.  This  statement  is 
made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  others  to  try  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  their  own  nearest  town  or 
city.  Miss  Davis  took  orders  and  had  but  few  roses 
made  up.  She  made  flowers  to  match  hats,  dresses 
and  costumes. 

The  recent  craze  for  these  pretty  ornaments  may 
prove  a  boon  to  skilful-fingered  makers  of  fancy  work. 


In  order  to  make  the  wild  rose,  you  will  require 
twenty-two  and  one-half  inches  of  No.  16  ribbon  (which 
is  two  inches  wide),  twelve  inches  of  green  covered 
wire  for  the  stem,  several  sprays  of  artificial  rose- 
leaves,  preferably  smaller  in  size  than  those  used  for 
the  La  France  rose,  a  calyx  and  torus,  or  cup,  and  a 
center  of  yellow  stamens  and  pistils,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  at  a  fancy-goods  shop  along  with  the  calyx. 


The  chiffon  water-lily 

Cut  five  petals  of  the  ribbon,  each  one  of  which  will 
be  four  and  one-half  inches  long,  double  each  petal  in 
two,  and  run  a  draw-string  of  silk  of  same  shade 
directly  through  center  of  ribbon.  Gather  draw-string 
until  petal  at  this  point  is  just  one  inch  wide.  Put 
same  sort  of  box-plait  at  base  of  petal,  as  is  used  in  La 
France  rose.  When  five  of  these  petals  have  been  made, 
arrange  them  in  circle,  each  one  slightly  overlapping 
the  next,  and  sew  center  of  stamen  and  pistils  securely 
in  place,  fastening  all  to  end  of  wire  stem.  Slip  the 
purchased  calyx  and  wax  torus,  or  cup,  in  place,  and 
attach  leaves. 

To  make  bud  of  wild  rose,  take  two  pieces  of  ribbon 
three  inches  long,  fold  one  piece  double,  and  draw  in 
center,  same  as  in  large  rose;  draw  these  petals  a 
shade  narrower  than  rose-petals,  and  fold  two  together, 
as  in  illustration,  thus  forming  bud ;  slip  on  the  torus,  or 
cup.  at  back  of  bud,  and  finish  by  attaching  to  wire  stem. 

The  Chiffon  Water-Lily 

One-half  yard  of  chiffon,  one  spool  of  wire  and 
foliage  are  required  for  making  this  very  attractive 
pond-lily,  which  can  be  used  for  hat  or  dress  trimming. 

Cut  fifteen  pieces  of  chiffon  four  inches  square,  ten 
pieces  three  and  one-half  inches  square  and  five  pieces 
three  inches  square,  then  cut  fifteen  pieces  of  wire,  each 
piece  the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  a  four-inch  square, 
ten  pieces  of  wire  the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
three-and-one-half-inch  square  and  five  pieces  the  length 


§1 


of  the  diagonal  of  the 
three-inch  square.  Begin 
with  the  largest  petals, 
taking  one  corner  of  the 
chiffon  and  rolling  the 
wire  in  it  tightly  the  bias 
way  until  the  wire  is 
f  on ;  roll  until  you  are 
chiffon;  there  will  be  a 
is  triangular  shape.  Bring 


covered  with  the  chif- 
half-way  across  the 
piece  remaining,  which 
the  two  ends  of  the 


wire  together,  shaping  the  petal;  draw  down  chiffon 
neatly,  and  stitch  firmly  with  silk.  Continue  until  you 
have  all  petals  made.  Cut  a  piece  of  buckrum  circular 
in  shape,  about  one  and  one-half  inches  across,  cover 
with  silk  the  shade  of  the  lily.  Sew  the  first  row,  com- 
prising fifteen  petals  slightly  overlapping  the  other,  near 
the  margin  of  the  covered  buckrum.  Sew  the  second 
row  of  petals  within  the  first  row,  ten  in  number,  and 
the  third  row  is  made  of  the  five  small  petals.  A  bit 
of  the  chiffon  gathered  into  a  tiny  rosette  completes 
the  center  of  the  lily. 

To  make  the  bud,  make  three  petals,  same  as  made 
for  the  one  large  lily,  and  place  together,  as  shown  in 
illustration. 

Small  Rosebuds 

A  very  good  and  useful  way  to  utilize  odds  and  ends 
of  colored  silks  and  ribbons  is  to  make  bouquets  of 
French  rosebuds,  which  are  so  popular  nowadays. 

Take  ten  pieces  of  green  covered  wire,  this  being  the 
number  of  buds  to  the  bouquet,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  make  a  small  loop  at  one  end  of  each  piece.  Then 
cut  your  silk  into  squares  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
square ;  fold  one  piece  over  a  piece  of  wire,  folding 
your  silk  corner-ways  to  form  a  bias;  turn  in  edges 
neatly,  and  sew  firmly  at  bottom  of  silk,  thus  making 
first  petal;  next,  take  another  square  of  silk,  folding 
same  way  to  form  bias ;  lay  it  over  first  petal  almost 
like  a  hood,  roll  in  edges,  and  stitch  firmly  at  bottom  of 
silk;  make  the  next  petal  same  way  and  put  on  opposite 
to  first;  this  completes  the  bud,  with  the  exception  of 
finishing  off  at  bottom  with  a  small  rose-leaf  put  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cover  stitches  in  petals;  if  rose-leaf 
is  sewed  on  with  green  silk,  stitches  are  almost  invisi- 
ble. Make  each  bud  in  the  same  way,  only  using  dif- 
ferently colored  silks ;  some  of  the  buds,  even,  may  be 
mixed  colors,  if  nicely  blended  in  pretty  shades.  When 
you  have  completed  ten  buds,  arrange  them  prettily  in 
a  bunch,  mixing  a  few  small  rose-leaves  in  between, 
place  a  spray  of  three  larger  leaves  at  back  to  form 
background,  and  wind  all  stems  together  with  green 
baby  ribbon. 

The  rose  shown  in  the  illustration  below  was  pur- 
chased in  a  store.  It  has  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  American  Beauty  rose.  The  petals  would  be  made 
in  the  same  way  as  are  those  of  the  La  France  rose, 
except  for  the  short  catch-stitch  at  the  tip  of  each 
petal.  The  five  outside  petals  are  made  of  loops  of 
velvet  ribbon  of  a  slightly  darker  shade  than  the  messa- 
line  forming  the  other  petals.  A  three-cornered  turn-in 
at  each  edge  of  the  petal  is  the  only  attempt  at  making 
it  flowerlike.  Instead  of  the  calyx  and  cuplike  torus 
at  the  back,  the  flower  is  finished  with  a  shirked  green 


ribbon  cup  and  a  green 
wire  stem.  The 
that  rich  shade 
"American  Beauty 
velvet  ribbon  is  a 
tone.  The  wire 
rose  and  leaves  are 
narrow  green  satin 


ribbon  -  covered 
messaline  is  of 
known  as 
red,"  and  the 
tint  darker  in 
stems  of  the 
covered  with 
ribbon. 


Above  is  one 
finished  petal 
for  the  water-lily 
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The  bunch  of  French  rosebuds 


Lily-bud 


Starting  the 
over 


water-lily 
the  wire 


petal 


Rose- 
stem 


Center  on 
rose- stem 


Center    and  first 
three  petals 
in  place 


A  rose-petal 


A  bought  rose  which 
varies  from  the  La 
France  in  having 
petals  made  of 
messaline  and  sur- 
rounded by  five 
large  petals  made 
of  heavy  velvet  rib- 
bon. The  method 
of  their  making  is 
clearly  shown  in 
the  photograph 
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Economize  on  Your  Clothes 

Buy  a  Set  of  Our  Patterns  at  a  Special  Price 

Order  Patterns  from:  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
and  Fireside,    1538    California   Street,    Denver,  Colorado 


No.  1255 — Nightgown  with  Square  Neck 
Cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures:  small,  medium,  and  large 

No.  1645 --Tucked  Corset-Cover  with  Side  Closing 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures 
No.  1889  — Double  Blouse  with  Frill 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1826 — Six-Gored  Skirt:  High  or  Normal  Waist-Line 
Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inch  waist  measures. 
The   length    of  this    plain   tailored    skirt    is   41  inches 

The  special  price  oj  this  set,  including  four  patterns,  is  twenty-five  cents 
Single  patterns,  ten  cents 


No  I698 


isi6  and  No.lSi; 


No.  1898 — Overcoat  with  Double  Collar 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38.  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1891— Shirt-Waist  with  Yoke 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36.  38,  40  .  42  ,  44  and  46  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1865— Waist  with  Collar  and  Cuffs 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38.  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1866— Four-Gored  Skirt 
Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inch  waist  measures 

No.  1816 — Collarless  Blouse  with  Guimpe 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1817— High-Waisted  Skirt 
Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures 
The  special  price  of  this  set,  including  six  patterns,  is  thirty-five  cents 
Single  pattei  ns,  ten  cents 


No  1611 


No.  1879— Guimpe  Dress 
Pattern  cut  for  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 

No.  1790— Box-Plaited  Dress 
Pattern  cut  for  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 

No.  1811 — Empire  Dress 
Pattern  cut  for  2,  4,  6  and  8  years 

No.  1687 — Girl's  Nightgown 
Pattern  cut  for  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 

No.  1824 — Princesse  Apron 
Pattern  cut  for  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
The  special  price  of  this  set,  including  Jive  patterns. 

Single  patterns,  ten  cents 


is  thirty  cents 


N0.I838  _No,t833( 


No- 1 833 


No  I833 


No.  1838 — Russian  Suit  with  Pockets 
Pattern  cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes.    Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  4  years,  three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 

No.  1835 — Dress  with  Pointed  Bib 
Cut  for  6,  8, 10  and  12  years.  Material  for  8  years,  three  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch,  three-fourths  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  contrasting  material 

No.  1833 — Empire  Dress  with  or  without  Guimpe 
Cut  for  4,  6  and  8  years.    Material  for  6  years,  one  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material;  one-half  yard  of  contrasting  mate- 
rial; one  and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material  for  guimpe 

The  special  price  of  this  set,  including  three  patterns,  is  twenty  cents 
Single  patterns,  ten  cents 


No.  1873— Plain  Circular  Walking-Skirt 
Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures.  Mate- 
rial  for   26-inch  waist,  four  yards   of  thirty-six-inch  material 

No.  1540 — Dressing-Sacque  with  Sailor  Collar 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34, 36,  38, 40, 42  and  44  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch 
•  bust,  two  and  seven-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 

No.  126(5 — Housework  Apron 
Cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures.    Material  required  for 
36-inch  bust,  four  and  one-half  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material 
The  special  price  of  this  set,  including  three  patterns,  is  twenty  cents 
Single  patterns,  ten  cents 


No.  1804 — Misses'  Tucked  Dress 
Pattern  cut  for  12,  14,  16  and  18  year  sizes 

No.  1706 — Misses'  Peasant  Blouse  with  Guimpe 
Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  and  16  year  sizes 

No.  1888 — Blouse  with  Sailor  Collar 
Pattern   cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1881 — One-Piece  Dress  with  Pockets 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inch  bust  measures 
The  special  price  of  this  set,  including  four  patterns,  is  twenty-five  cents 
Single  patterns,  ten  cents 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
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Not  All  Saties 
Are 


Sf(inrte 


The  name  Skinner's 
has  so  long  stood  for 
the  best  in  satins  that 
some  people  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking 
"Skinner's  Satin"means 
all  satins. 
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They  ask  for  Skin- 
ner's, but  take  any  satin    \  Z 
a  store  clerk  may  choose   /  ^ 
to  show  them. 
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Skinner's  Satin  is  the 
satin  made  by  William 
Skinner  &  Sons — and 
by  them  alone.  Its  in- 
tegrity is  so  carefully 
guarded  that  the  name 
"Skinner's  Satin"  is 
woven  in  every  inch  of 
the  selvage. 

If  you  don't  find  the 
name  there,  you  can  be 
sure  the  satin  you  are 
looking  at  is  not  Skin- 
ner's. Tell  the  store 
clerk  so  and  insist  on 
the  genuine. 

Skinner's  Satin  is  guar- 
anteed to  wear  two  sea- 
sons. If  it  does  not,  send 
the  garment  to  any  of 
our  stores  and  we  will 
reline  it  free  of  expense. 

if  your  dealer  does  not  ( 
have  Skinner's  Satin,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  i 
forward  to  you  samples  of  { 
the  newest  shades. 
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Address  Department  B. 

William  Skinner 
&  Sons 

Cor.  Fourth  Ave.  and  1 7th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
New  York  Philadelphia 
Chicago  Boston 
Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Skinner's  Satin  is  sold  by  all 
first-class  dry-goods  stores  and 
is  used  by  all  manufacturers  of 
first-class  cloaks,  furs  and 
\  men's  clothing. 


When  desired  we  furnish 
this  label  for  ready- 
made  garments: 
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THe  Satin  Lining 

in  this  garment  is 

Skinner's  Satin 

AND  IS  GUARANTEED 
TO  WEAR  TWO  SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

William  Skinner  &  Sons. 
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ROOFING. 


Mineral  Surface 
Needs  No  Painting 

IF  you  intend  to  build,  use 
Amatite.  You  will  do  away  not 
only  with  all  roofing  troubles, 
but  with  all  unnecessary  roofing  ex- 
pense, because  Amatite  needs  no 
painting  or  attention  after  it  is 
laid. 

It  has  a  wear-resisting  mineral 
surface  on  top  instead  of  paint. 
Amatite  is  easy  to  lay,  fire  re- 
tardant,  attractive  and  absolutely 
waterproof. 

Send  for  sample  and  make  roof- 
ing comparisons,  and 
know  roofing  before 
you  buy.  The  man 
who  knows,  buys  Am- 
atite —  always. 


Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Boston, 
ot.  .Louis,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Kansas 
City,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 
New  Orleans, 
Seattle,  Lon- 
don, Engl, 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steellawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KOSOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 

427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  whole- 
sale.   Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesman,  small 
expense,   prices  low.  Every- 
aing  guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
mail.     Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River:— 

Wires    Inches  high     Medium  Weight       Extra  heavy  (all  No.  9) 

9  39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

10  47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

12  55  32c  per  rod  43c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Manmee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Sandow  S/IO  50 

254H.P.  Stationary  LX  S  — 
Engine — Complete  I 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor — ideal  cooling  system. 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  gas. 
Sold  on  15  days'  trial.  YOIIR 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOTJf 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-year  ironclad  guarantee.  Sizes! 
ZV„  to  20  H.  P..  at  proportionate  gSgsgSIgiaiafi 
-  Mces,  in  stock,  ready  to    I  :   > -./^t-  BtlRlK; 
Postal  brings  fall  particnlars  free.  |jggSjM^§iSig 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en-  £==i^  § 
gine  in  your  locality.  <116)[jlc8  Canton  Av.ljj 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Snpply  Co.,"  Detroit,  Mich  J 


V  ITSciJi  mite*  lille  hungry  wolves 
Z  JT  1BU  DIIC  any  kind  of  weather 
if  you  use  Magic-Fish-Lure.  Best 
bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
ling  them  out.  Write  to-day  and  get  a 
to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 
.  GREGORY.  Dept.  T3,      St.  Louis.  Mo. 

independent  farmers  in 
"The  Nation's  Gar- 
den Spot"  A  card  brings  information.  CAROLINA  TRUCKING 
DEVELOPMENT   CC    816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


WAMTtrn.  Men  *°  become 

Y?  All  1  CU.       Eastern  North  Carolina. 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engine  1 
shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves  g 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power-  E 
ful  fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price  I 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if 
not.  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no  evi 
ration,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasolineis  9cto  15chigherthan 
coal  oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

—only  engine  running*  on  coal 
Oil  successfully;  nses  alcohol,  gas- 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Startswith- 
oat  cranking.  Only  three  moving 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no 
gears— no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
fnmpa,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  corn,  runs  home  electric  ii^hti  n  %  plant.  Prices  (stripped). 
$29.50  lip.  Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
buy  an  enirine  till  yon  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving 
"DETROIT."  Thousanda  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out. 
If  you  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price.   Write!  (138) 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  133  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit  Mich. 


"inders  can- 
cot  carbonize 


What  They  Brought  From 
the  Fair 

By  Henry  Wolfe 

■j)HE  household  was  astir  early 
that  morning,  for  it  was  fair 
day.  There  were  chores  to  do, 
horses  to  brush,  breakfast  to 
get,  a  lunch-basket  to  fill  and 
best  clothes  to  put  on. 
I  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  boys 
and  the  potato-digging  if  Mr.  West  would 
take  the  girls  to  the  fair.  At  first  he  had 
raised  objections,  but  the  girls  changed  his 
mind.  When  Mary  appeared,  I  was  sorry 
I  had  been  so  generous ;  I  wanted  to  go 
myself — with  Mary. 

We  did  great  work  in  the  field  that  day. 
We  wished  to  show  Mr.  West  that  we  could 
take  care  of  ourselves — and  the  potatoes.  I 
had  a  backache,  headache,  two  armaches  and 
two  nearly  paralyzed  legs  when  night  came, 
but  every  hill  had  been  dug,  and  we  had 
done  in  one  day  what  Hiram  had  thought 
would  take  two. 

"Well  now !  I'm  goin'  to  the  fair  ag'in, 
next  year,  if  you'll  look  after  the  pertaters," 
was  Hiram's  greeting  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"Yes,  and  I'm  goin',  too,"  chimed  in  Mary. 
"I  had  a  dandy  time." 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  I,  looking  at  her. 
"No  digging  potatoes  for  me  while  you  go  to 
the  fair." 

"You'd  better  ask  Mary  about  Professor 
Smith,"  suggested  the  older  sister. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked.  Then  a  wave  of 
color  covered  Mary's  cheeks  until  I  wished 
that  the  orchard  grew  peaches  with  as  pretty 
a  blush. 

Hope  College  was  sending  its  lecturers 
over  the  State  to  preach  better  farming.  I 
had  so  enjoyed  Professor  Smith  at  the  sum- 
mer school  that  I  had  suggested  his  coming 
up  into  the  hill  country,  when  I  heard  that 
he  was  to  speak  at  the  fair.  I  had  urged 
Mr.  West  to  go,  for  I  wanted  him  to  get  at 
first  hand  some  of  the  good  things  I  had 
gleaned  at  college.  To  make  more  sure  of 
this,  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  Professor. 

"Pa  gave  your  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  while 
he  was  judgin'  the  cows,"  said  Mary,  "and 
he  asked  us  to  come  hear  him  lecture.  I 
was  tired  of  pies  and  quilts  and  jellies  and 
was  awful  glad  to  sit  down." 

"When  the  Perfessor  saw  Mary,  he  urged 
us  to  come  real  hard,"  added  Hiram. 

"Now,  Pa !"  And  fresh  blushes  chased 
each  other  over  her  pretty  face.  "I  liked 
what  he  said  real  well,  for  he  showed  us 
why  we  have  to  work  so  hard.  Now,  I  bet 
you  don't  know  about  a  single  cow  on  this 
place.  You  just  guess  they  pay.  I'm  goin' 
right  to  work  to  find  out.  so  there!" 

I  smiled  to  myself,  for  my  scheme  was 
working  better  than  I  had  hoped.  This  was 
the  sort  of  thing  we  had  learned  from  the 
summer  school,  this  determination  to  find 
out  for  ourselves. 

"Steady,  Mary ;  don't  go  so  fast.  Your 
Pa  heard  that  talk,  too,  and  he's  older'n  you," 
said  Hiram. 

"That's  just  the  trouble.  You've  gone  on 
in  the  old  way  so  long  that  you  won't 
change."  answered  that  young  lady. 

"Now,  see  here,  Mary,  if  you'll  do  your 
part,  I'll  do  mine.  I'll  keep  the  milk  from 
each  cow  separate  and  bring  it  in  to  you. 
Then  you  can  weigh  it  and  keep  a  list  of 
it  all." 

"Oh,  that's  fine  !"  exclaimed  Mary.  "Then 
I'll  take  samples  to  the  creamery  every 
month  to  have  them  find  out  how  much  fat 
there  is  in  it.  Then,  some  day,  we'll  know 
about  every  cow  and  can  sell  the  poor  ones." 

How  this  brought  back  our  lectures  in  the 
dairy  class !  "Weigh  the  milk  and  test  it 
regularly  for  its  percentage  of  butter-fat. 
No  man  can  guess  at  the  return  from  a  cow 
without  this  record,"  had  been  the  substance 
of  many  an  hour's  talk. 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  you  even  know  how 
much  it  costs  you  to  feed  a  cow,"  said  the 
new  agriculturalist. 

"No,  Mary,  I  don't.  I've  been  too  tired  to 
keep  the  figgers  and  work  it  out." 

"But  don't  you  remember  that's  what  Pro- 
fessor Smith  said?.  It's  the  farmers  that 
work  their  arms  instead  of  their  heads  that 
don't  make  any  money." 

Again  I  saw  those  figures  on  the  black- 
board as  Professor  Smith  showed  us  how  to 
reckon  the  cost  of  a  cow,  and  I  remembered 
he  had  said  that,  except  under  special  con- 
ditions, he  believed  dairying  had  ceased  to 
be  profitable  in  New  England.  The  farmer 
never  takes  the  time  to  figure  out  income 
and  cost ;  he  works  the  same  way  that  his 
father  did  before  him  and  counts  his  time 
as  worth  nothing.  If  he  comes  out  even  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  is  contented. 

"Yes,  daughter,  but  I'll  need  your  help." 

"Oh,  you'll  get  that  all  right.  I  feel  like 
we  never  knew  anything  about  running  a 
dairy.  Let's  try  doing  exactly  as  he  said, 
and  then,  maybe,  some  day — " 

"Yes,"  added  the  older  sister,  "some  day 
Hope  College  may  send  Professor  Smith  to 
see  your  dairy." 


Not  Worried 


Father  (impressively) — "Suppose  I  should 
be  taken   away   suddenly.     What  would 
become  of  you.  my  boy?" 

Irreverent  Son — "I'll  stay  here.  The 
question  is,  'What  would  become  of  you?'" 
— Westchester  Critic. 


Why  not  try  them? 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  no  positive  proof  that  United 
States  Tires  are  not  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  the  kind  you  are  using  why  not  try  them? 


You  might  make  an  interesting — 
and  profitable — discovery  respecting 
the  amount  of  mileage  service  it  is 
possible  to  build  into  motor  tires 
when  made  by  a  rigid  four-factory- 
test  method. 

The  experiment  (if  such  you  care  to 
call  it)  would  at  least  be  made  with 
tires  that  have  a  country-wide  repu- 
tation for  excellence.  (United  States 
Tires  are  without  question  the 
most-used  tires  in  America.) 
You  would  scarcely  call  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Chickering  piano  an 
"experiment"  or  a  "gamble,"  would 
you? — especially  if 
you  could  buy  it  at 
the  same  price 
asked  for  ordinary 
pianos! 

No  more  would 
you  "run  a  risk"  if 
you  should  try  one  or  two  United 
States  Tires — 

For  United  States  Tires  are  made  as 
no  other  tires  in  the  world  are  made. 

They  are  the  product  of  the  most 
scientific  tire  knowledge,  the  great- 
est tire  skill,  end  the  combined  tire 
experience  of  four  immense  factory 
organizations,  each  of  which  for- 
merly produced  a  tire  that  was  rec- 
ognized a  leader  in  the  tire  field. 

Today  these  same  organizations, 
working  with  the  most  modern  tire 
machinery  known  to  the  industry, 
are  operating  as  a  unit  to  produce 
a  grade  of  tires  that  actually  com- 
bines every  element  of  strength  and 
every  secret  of  manufacture  known 
to  the  experts  of  these  four  organiza- 
tionSo 


United  States 
Tires 


So,  in  buying  one  or  two  of  these 
tires  as  a  "trial,"  you  are  in  reality 
giving  these  four  organizations, 
working  as  a  unit,  an  opportunity 
to  show  you  why  tires  made  as  only 
United  States  Tires  are  made  are 
entitled  to  sell  as  only  United  States 
Tires  sell. 

Keep  this  in  mind:  The  first 
cost  is  the  same  to  you  as 
though  you  continue  to  use 
tires  made  in  the  ordinary 
way.  You  are  not  asked  to 
"take  a  chance" — not  oven  in 
the  matter  of  price. 

Perhaps  your  tire 
experience  has 
been  satisfactory — 
or  passably  so.  We 
hope  it  has  been. 
But  it  may  be  that 
tires  made  as  United 
States  Tires  are  made — by  co-op- 
erative skill  —  would  prove  even 
more  satisfactory.  Possibly  far 
more  satisfactory. 
The  possibility  is  certainly  worth 
considering  —  especially  so  when 
several  thousand  motorists  who  are 
today  using  these  tires  exclusively, 
were  in  all  probability  at  one  time 
or  another  "on  the  fence"  as  to 
whether  they  would  give  them  so 
much  as  a  trial. 

Making  good  is  by  odds  the  best 

method  of  making  friends. 

We  repeat,  that  you  might  make  a 

highly  profitable  discovery  by  the 

use  of  one  or  more  United  States 

Tires. 

Why  not  try  them? 


All  styles  of  fastenings  and  treads 

Sold  Everywhere 
United  States  Tire  Company,  New  York 
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"Packed  Full  of  Painting  Facts" 

That  is  the  way  some  one  has  described  our  booklet 
"Handy  Book  on  Painting,"  which  we  send  to  any 
farmer  requesting  it. 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil  make  the  most  serviceable  paint  you 
can  buy  for  anv  use.  This  book  tells  just  how  to  mix  and 
apply  them.  Tells  how  to  determine  the  quantity  of  paint 
you  will  need  for  your  house,  the  number  of  coats  to  apply 
and  how  to  get  the  colors  you  want,  etc.  You  hire  a  good 
painter  for  important  jobs,  but  every  house  owner  should 
know  these  paint  facts  for  himself.  It  is  knowledge  that 
will  mean  money  in  your  pocket  and  abetter  job  of  painting. 

Send  a  Postal  for  the  Book 
Ask  for  Farm  Painting  Helps  No.  213 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home  or  your 
neighbor's,  ask  also  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter's 
Book  for  the  Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  Tork  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati         Cleveland         St.  Louis         San  Francisco 
(Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 
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Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day; 


Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

Francis  Miles  Finch, 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25.  1912* 


Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds- 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  fish, 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Small 
size  fits  on  cook  stove  like  ani^ 
ordinary  kettle.  Factory^J9jg| 
sizes  have  fire  bos,  soldering 
outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Put  up  all  you  need  and 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.    Our  interesting  pamphlet 

"Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business" 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it;  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Fanners  save  S100  each  year  in  grocery- 
bills.  Orchaxdists  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
S500  to  S100G  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
Agents  Wanted 

Wo  want  active  agents 
to  sell  this  outfit  in  every 
locality.   Write  fox  ocr 
liberal  proposition  to  1 
agents. 

NCRTHWESTERH  STEEL 
a  i  RON  WORKS 
650  Spring  St. 
■        See  Claire.  Wis. 


Index  to  Advertisements 


Factory  Outfits 


Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals:  New  Departure  Coaster- E rates  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed bynoother wheels.  Guaranteed  J  yrs. 

FACTORY  PRICESS^ 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  812  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIAL^ 

pro\si  ^fr eight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.f 
■without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NCT  BUT  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anymzt  at  any 
price  until  yon  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  nerw  offer. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  nam. 
TISiEQ  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  ill  CO  parts,  and  sundr.es  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  oar  bf- 
cvcles,  tires  and  sundries.    Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  ft  S3S  CHICAGO 


Biff  Pay  in  Auto* 
mobile  Bcsines* 

_  ^  We  teach,  yoa  by  mail 
in  10  weeks  to  be  a  ehauf  - 
r  or  repair  man,  and  assist 
yois  to  secure  good  position.  High- 
r  endorsed — reasonable — no  antomo 
3  required.  First  lesson  free — send  now 
!  Anto  Institute,  133  Empire  Eidg. ,  Rochester ,  N.Y. 


fetrrc 


Spout  Your  Own  Buildings 

Save  One-Half  the  Cost 

Galvanized,  Tin  and  Copper  Spouting 
Made  to  Measure 
No  Soldering  Needed 

Anybody  Can  Hang  It 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 

BILGER  SPOUTING  CO.,  CnrwensTille,  Pa. 

Get  the  Best  ZffX 

remarkable  offer  on 

Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press.  ' 

— aUeizes — guaranteed 

strength  and  capacity. 

Also  Gasoline  and  Steam 
■  E  N  G  T  N  BS,  Threshers. 
!8aw  Mills. 

MONARCH  KSHY.  CO.,803  Ba&03  Termmg?,  rfes  Yoris 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ^^'"S 

clean,  ornamental, 
eonierrreat,  c  b  e  a  p . 
leasts  all  reason.  Sad* 
of  metal,  can.1 1  a  pill  ox 
tip  orcr;  v.- ill  not  soil 
or  injure  aajthukf. 
Quaranteea  erFectiT*. 
15c  each  at  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  i"L 

HAROLD  SOMITES 

150  DeXalc-  Ave, 
Brooklyn  X.  T. 

FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  tfaeiatest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
iorSl.OO. 
Agents 

make  ot«  20Q%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms- 
Mjgrtlc  Ah  I  Co.     23  Gardna;  Terraca,  Wonasrar.  Baa. 

Y  Fasfe  Bite  ^MRES!? 

if  yon  use  Magie-Hsh-iirre.  Best 
bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
Dulling1  them  out.  Write  to-day  and  get  a 
to  help  introduce  it.  Agenta  wanted. 
.  GREt,OHY,  Dept.  78,       St.  Lsmls,  Ma. 

k  With  Bubber  Tires,$18.45.   Toar  Wheels  Rerabbawd, 
^310.30.   I  mabe  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.   Tops,  fu-50, 
jSaafts,  $2.10;  Eepair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  W«g. 
F  on  Umbrella  free.   Bay  direct.  Asfe  for  Catalog  T 
BP  LIT  HICKORY  WEEEL  C0.,5G7IT  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SUPPOSE  we  are  all  equally  interested  in  any  business  matter  in  which  we  are 
jointly  engaged.  Aren't  we?  Let  me  illustrate.  I  have  in  mind  a  country  in 
which  the  roads  run  every  which  way,  and  it's  hard  for  anyone  not  to  get  lost, 
unless  he  makes  a  business  of  knowing  about  the  roads.  All  the  travelers  along  these 
roads  carry  money  in  their  purses,  because  they  are  going  to  market.  The  places 
where  they  expect  to  buy  are  scattered  about  the  country  on  all  sorts  of  highways 
and  byways,  and  among  them  are  a  lot  of  tradesmen  who  are  honest  and  some  who 
are  not.  It's  a  region  of  all  kinds  of  men.  Mixed  with  the  good,  honest,  industrious 
dealers  are  the  lazy  incompetents  who  think  the  public  owes  them  a  living  and  who 
aren't  particular  how  they  collect  the  living,  so  it  comes  easy.  There  are  some  knaves 
and  confidence  men  and  swindlers  who  have  all  the  appearance  to  the  unwarned 
traveler  of  good  dealers  and  honest  citizens.  And  just  because  most  of  these  places 
are  kept  by  good  men  whose  displays  tell  the  truth,  and  because  the  crooks  are  so 
mingled  with  the  straights,  it  is  hard  for  the  inexperienced  to  get  by  with  their  pocket- 
books  intact. 

So  there  has  grown  up  in  that  land  the  business  of  Guide,  men  who  stand  by  the 

roads  all  day  and  all  night  and  guide  people  to  places  where  they  may  buy  what 

they  want,  and  advise  travelers  as  to  where  they 

will  be  safe  from  pilferers  and  sure-thing  men. 
These  Guides  are  in  the  business  to  make  a 

living.    Some  of  them  will  guide  you  to  any  shop 

that  pays  them  for  the  job.    They  will  send  you 

when  you  are  sick  to  places  where  the  druggists 

will  put  up  water  and  whisky  and  opium  to  ruin 
j  your  health  and  debauch  your  appetites.  They  will 
i  send  you  to  scaly  swindlers  who  offer  you  worse 

than  nothing  for  something.    In  other  words,  the 

scaly  shops  have  their  Guides  posted  by  the  way- 
side, to  answer  all  inquiries  in  the  interests  of 

Graft.    This  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  everybody. 

So,  long  ago.  there  occurred  to  one  of  these 
Guides — one  who  wanted  to  do  the  Square 
Thing — that  he  would  not  only  refuse  to  act  as 
Guide  to  any  shop  which  he  had  not  looked  up 

and  found  good,  but  he  would  actually  guarantee  all  of  the  people  inquiring  at  his 
crossroads  against  loss  by  following  his  advice.  So  he  nailed  up  on  his  Sign-Post 
the  words: 

"Trade  With  My  Clients,  and  if  you  aren't  given  a  Fair  Deal,  Come  Back  to  Me 
with  your  Complaint,  and  I'll  make  Good  your  Loss.  And  then  IU  fight  it  out  with 
the  Shopkeeper!  If  you  follow  my  Instructions,  FH  Protect  You  Against  Unfair 
Dealings  !" 

This  Good  Guide  prospered  and  waxed  great.  For  the  people  knew  that  if  they 
went  to  the  shops  recommended  by  him  they  were  in  good  hands. 

Now  these  Guides — Good  and  Bad — do  not  charge  the  Traveler  anything — or 
at  least  not  much.  The  Travelers,  having  stopped  and  got  their  directions,  go  on  to 
the  stores,  and  when  they  buy,  they  tell  the  storekeeper  what  Guide  sent  them.  And 
the  Storekeeper  pays  the  Guide.  That  is,  the  Storekeeper  employs  the  Guide  who  is 
most  successful  in  sending  Customers  to  his  store.  A  Guide  who  sends  many  Cus- 
tomers gets  lots  of  business  from  the  Storekeepers.  He  prospers.  He  can  get  better 
pay  from  the  Crooked  Storekeepers  than  from  the  firm  of  Goodgoods  &  Fairdeal.  So 
there  is  a  temptation  to  take  the  Guiding  Business  of  Catehem  &  Skmnern.  But  the 
Wise  Guide  knows  that  the  business  of  Catehem  &  Skhmem  is  a  wicked  business  to 
take.  And,  moreover,  he  knows  that  all  this  crooked  business — this  lying  and  cheat- 
ing— is  bad  for  the  Guide  business.  As  an  honest 
man,  he  prefers  honesty.  And  as  a  good  business 
man.  he  knows  that  Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy. 
So  he  watches  the  people  whose  Guiding  he  is 
asked  to  do.  like  a  hawk,  and  sends  people  to  the 
firm  of  Goodgoods  &  Fairdeal  only,  and  gives 
Catehem  &  Skinnem  a  wide  berth — and  if  by  any 
means  a  branch  of  Catehem  &  Skinnem's  wide- 
spread business  succeeds  in  getting  into  the 
Guide's  books,  the  Guide  settles  promptly  with 
the  Traveler  who  is  victimized. 

In  other  words,  the  Guide  puts  his  money 
back  of  his  recommendation. 


Agents  pagh 

Anchor  Manufacturing  Company   S 

Northwestern  Steel  and  Iron  Works  .  .  . 

Awls 

Anchor  Manufacturing  Company   1 

Automatic  Awl  Company  

Carriages,  Wagons  and  Accessories 

Columbus  Carriage  andHaxness  Company 
Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company. 
Mutual  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.. 
Split  Hickory  Wheel  Company  

Correspondence  Schools 

Empire  Auto  Institute   

Farm  Engines 

Baltimore  Company   

Ellis  Engine  Company  

Gray  Motor  Company  

United  States  Engine  Works   

Farm  Tools,  Implements  and  Accessorie 


Bilger  Spouting  Company   

Collins  Plow  Company  

Dick  Manufacturing  Company.  Joseph.. 

Ertel  Company,  George   

Monarch  Machinery  Company   

St  Louis  Bag  and  Burlap  Company 


Fences  and  Fencing  Materials 

Bond  Steel  Post  Company  

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Company  

Cyclone  Fence  Company  

Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Company 

Peel  &  Brother,  J.  M  

Ward  Fence  Company   


Food-Smlis 


Coca  Cola  Company  .  

Postum  Cereal  Company 
Postum  .Cereal  Company 
Postum  Cereal  Company 


General  Merchandise 

Montgomery  Ward  Company  . . . 


Household — Miscellaneous 

;  Chelsea  Supply  Company  

i  Hazel  Atlas  Glass  Company  

j  Somers,  Harold   

Stahl.  F.  S.  

White  Mountain  Freezer  Company  . 


Incubators,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Publications 


Missouri  Squat  Company 
Root  Company,  A  I.  


Investments 

Peabody.  Houghteling  &  Company. 


Live  Stock,  Stock  Foods  and  Remedies 


PATENTS 


Send    sketch    or  model 
for     FREE  SEARCH. 
Boo  lis.    Advice.    Searches    and  Tl~ 1  13 
Big    List    of   Inventions    Wanted     *    IV  E*  E) 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  W«ihingt03.  D.  C. 

How  to  Entertain  Ii?jc$?a 

and  Kiddles,  73  Toasts,  67  Parlor  Tricks,  8 
Fortune-telling  Secrets,  62  Money-Making 
f  Secrets,  22  Funny  Beadings.     All  lOe  Postpaid. 
C.  Born,  t  09  go.  Dearborn  St..  l»ept.  »2,  Chicago,  ILL 


This  Syrian  is  S» 
Simpfitko  at  any- 
Air  Pressure 


Fox  either  hand  or  any 
type  power  equipment.  TV  smallest  size  we  can 
furnish  complete,  ready  to  install,  for 

$39.00.   If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
our  circular  "X.Z. showing  the  different 
types.  Buy  from  first 
hands  —  save  middle- 
man's  profit. 

Sixty  Days"  Free  Trial 
Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

Wetake  the  risk.  SAT- 
ISFIES USERS  EVERYWHERE 
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ow  Fasm  and  Fireside  is  the  Good  Guide  to 
the  Buying  Public.  It  lets  into  its  books  no. 
tradesman  who  is  not  looked  up  and  found 
worthy.  And  if  h  makes  a  mistake  which  costs  one  of  its  customers  anything,  it 
pays  up  like  a  little  man  and  fights  the  matter  out  with  the  Advertiser  itself.  It  even 
undertakes  to  settle  honest  differences  of  opinion  between  its  subscribers  and  honest 
advertisers.  It  doesn't  ask  its  readers  to  make  the  fight.  It  has  a  good  set  of  Fighting 
Clothes  always  hanging  on  the  peg  to  put  on  in  the  interest  of  its  subscribers. 

Do  you  see  the  point?  Well,  have  you  any  duty  in  the  matter?  I  think  you 
have.  I  think  that  when  we.  through  our  advertisements,  guide  you  to  a  shop  where 
you  get  good  treatment,  you  owe  us  something.  Remember  that,  as  Guide,  we  get 
the  trade  of  the  Advertising  Shopkeepers  according  to  the  number  of  Travelers  who 
report  to  the  Advertisers  that  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  GUIDED  THEM  TO  THE 
SHOP  OF  GOODGOODS  &  FAIRDEAL. 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  WHEN  YOU  WRITE  TO  AN  ADVERTISER,  SAY 
"I  SAW  YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE" 

IT  WILL  PUT  EVERYBODY  ON  RECORD.  THE  ADVERTISER  WILL 
KNOW  WE  ARE  BACK  OF  YOU  IN  THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  SQUARE  DEAL, 
AND  HE  WILL  GIVE  US  CREDIT  FOR  SENDING  HIM  A  CUSTOMER. 
THIS  WILL  BE  GOOD  FOR  YOU  AND  GOOD  FOR  US. 

I don't  often  make  such  a  personal  appeal  to  readers.  But  here's  a  respect  in  which 
every  reader  owes  Farm  and  Fireside  a  real  duty,  doesn't  he?  Many  of  them 
may  never  have  thought  of  the  matter.  I'm  just  asking  them  to  think  for  a  moment 
when  next  they  write  to  an  advertiser.    Make  good  to  us,  and  make  us  make  good  to  you ! 


Schieffelin  &  Company  

Shoo  Fly  Manufacturing  Cuntatv  

Young.  W.  R,  P.  D.  F.  

Land 

,  Carolina  Trucking  Development  Company 
J  Sacramento  Valley  Dev.  Association .... 
!  Santa  Fe  Railway  


Patents 

}  Coleman.  Watson  E  


Rooiing 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  . 
Century  Manufacturing  Company 
Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
Standard  Paint  Company  


Separators 

American  Separator  Company  . . . 
De  Laval  Separator  Company 
Sharpies  Separator  Company 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 
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Silos 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  . . 

Sporting  Goods 

Gregory,  J.  F.  

Mead  Cycle  Company   


Wind-Mills 

Aermotor  Company   12 

Miscellaneous 

D*  Luxe  Buildintr  Company   10j 

Dorn,  }.  C.   


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Fabm  and  Fieeside  does  not  print 
advertisements  generally  known  as 
"readers"  in  its  editorial  or  news 
columns. 

Mention  Fabm  and  Fieeside  when 
you  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
guarantee  you  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment. Of  course  we  do  not  undertake 
to  adjust  petty  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  advertisers, 
but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper 
should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty 
days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published 
every  other  Saturday.  Copy  for 
advertisements  must  be  received 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication date.  $2.00  per  agate  line 
for  both  editions;  $1.00  per  agate 
line  for  the  eastern  or  western 
edition  singly.  Eight  words  to  the 
line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Width  of  columns  2i  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  5$  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  Three 
lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 
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Page  Bill  vs.  Lever  Bill 

*HE  Country  Gentleman  seems  to  favor  the  Lever 
Bill  for  federal  aid  to  agricultural  college  exten- 
sion work,  as  against  the  broader  Page  Bill  for 
extending  federal  aid  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
land.  "As  was  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  on  the  Lever 
Bill,"  says  our  excellent  contemporary,  "there  are  sev- 
eral States  which  do  not  really  need  federal  appropria- 
tions. In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  work  is  being  developed  rapidly ;  but 
in  a  score  of  other  States  it  would  probably  be  several 
years  before  the  first  steps  would  be  taken.  The  federal 
act  will  start  work  here  immediately."  What  is  said  may 
be  true  as  concerns  the  Lever  BilLbut  this  measure  may 
be  accepted  as  the  pet  bill  of  the  people  who  prefer  to 
help  the  colleges  and  the  experiment  stations  and  to 
sow  the  land  with  demonstration  farms  rather  than  help 
the  children.  The  crying  need  of  the  land  is  better 
rural  schools.  This  need  is  as  great  in  the  States 
mentioned  as  anywhere  else.  The  extension  work 
of  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  is  excellent,  but  the 
rural  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be.  The 
educational  system  of  every  one  of  these  States  is 
top-heavy.  Ohio  is  doing  more  for  her  rural 
schools  than  any  other  State,  perhaps,  but  her 
schools  need  the  help  of  the  Page  Bill,  and  need  it 
badly.  Even  in  the  Southern  States  extension  work 
is  flourishing  through  the  demonstration  farms 
instituted  by  the  late  Doctor  Knapp.  But  every- 
where the  common  schools  are  not  real  rural 
schools  at  all,  but  are  mere  bad  copies  of  poor  city 
schools.  Vocational  instruction  as  called  for  by 
the  Page  Bill  will  ruralize  them  in  ten  years.  The 
extension  work  provided  for  in  the  Lever  Bill  is 
also  provided  for  in  the  Page  Bill;  but  the  latter 
measure  does  not  neglect  "the  cry  of  the  chidren." 
The  real  statesman  never  does  neglect  that  cry. 


It  costs  to  make  soil.  Thirteen  acres  of  Boston 
Common  have  been  resoiled  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  existing  trees  and  making  conditions  better  for 
park  purposes.    It  cost  $7,500  an  acre. 

The  English  sparrow  has  been  caught  with  "the 
goods."  It  has  been  determined  that  in  lining  his  nest 
with  feathers  he  becomes  the  carrier  of  chicken  lice  and 
mites.  His  habit  of  going  from  farm  to  farm  makes 
him  a  menace  to  the  flock. 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  Denmark  under  which  the 
government  makes  loans  to  farm  laborers  who  desire 
to  become  small  farmers.  The  "farm"  on  which  a  loan 
is  made  must  be  less  in  area  than  about  two  and  a  half 
acres,  and  the  largest  loan  to  any  such  person  is  $2,200. 
Since  the  law  was  made,  over  5,000  such  loans  have 
been  made  by  the  government,  averaging  $1,160  each. 


Beyond  the  Chemist's  Ken 

For  fifty  years  feeders  have  thought  that  their 
only  problem  is  to  secure  economically  a  "bal- 
anced ration" — that  is,  a  ration  properly  balanced 
as  to  the  proportions  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
profeins. 

This  notion  has  been  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
celebrated  Wisconsin  experiment  in  which  "bal- 
anced rations" — that  is,  rations  made  up  of  per- 
fectly proper  proportions  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
proteins — have  been  extracted  from  single  plants  and 
fed  heifers  for  long  periods  of  time — until  they  have 
matured  and  freshened.  Roughage  and  all,  some  were 
fed  from  the  wheat  plant  alone,  some  from  the  corn 
plant  alone,  some  from  the  oats  plant  alone,  and  some 
mixed  feed.  Of  course,  the  feeding  was  wasteful.  A 
great  deal  of  the  plant  had  to  be  thrown  away,  in  order 
that  enough  protein,  for  instance,  could  be  extracted 
from  corn^to  balance  the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  But 
the  experiment  was  meant  to  show  effects  of  feeds,  not 
to  make  profits  in  feeding. 

So  far  as  the  chemist  was  able  to  see,  the  one  feed 
ought  to  have  been  as  good  as  the  other.  In  fact,  they 
should  all  have  been  equally  good,  chemically  consid- 
ered. But  the  wheat  ration  alone,  even  when  perfectly 
balanced,  was  disastrous.  Cows  fed  on  a  "perfect"  diet 
of  wheat  produced  weak,  undersized  calves  and  gave 
little  milk.  Those  fed  on  corn  alone  did  well  in  all 
respects.  Oats  were  not  so  good  as  corn,  not  so  bad  as 
wheat.  And  strange  to  say,  the  mixture  of  all  three 
was  not  as  good  as  oats  alone.  In  fact,  the  value  of  the 
ration  seems  to  be,  where  wheat  is  used,  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  wheat  in  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  feed  corn  alone  to 
our  cows,  because  the  corn  diet  on  the  farm  cannot  be 
balanced,  except  by  feeding  something  else.  It  shows, 
however,  that,  as  the  basis  of  feed,  nothing .  is  better 
than  corn.  Chemistry  says  many  things  of  value  to 
us,  but  it  has  not  the  last  word  by  any  means. 


Are  Floods  Necessary? 

The  people  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  have  good 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  nation.  The  floods 
which  have  devastated  the  valley  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf  constitute  a  national  problem,  not  a  local  one.  The 
United  States  government  has  invited  people  to  make 
homes  in  the  protection  of  government  levees.  Those 
levees  should  be  made  adequate.  Otherwise  the  govern- 
ment has  mefely  invited  people  to  destruction.  More- 
over, the  Appalachian  States  have  permitted  the  cutting 
off  of  the  forest  cover  at  the  headwaters  and  made  the 
floods  worse.  In  this  respect  the  floods  are  of  human 
creation.  Nobody  but  the  general  government  can  cope 
with  the  matter.  It  has  long  since  been  shown  that  a 
system  of  headwaters,  controlled  by  reservoirs  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  back  storm-water,  may  be  made  to 
lower  the  peaks  of  the  floods,  and  in  almost  if  not  all 
cases  save  the  levees.  Such  reservoirs  would  develop 
immense  water-power,  which  would  be  useful  to 
the  nation ;  and  the  water  as  released  during  low 
water  would  help  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  The  levees  now  in  existence  are  not 
more  than  two  thirds  finished.  They  should  be 
finished.  One  flood  such  as  we  have  this  year 
experienced  in  its  course  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Gulf  causes  damage  in  an  amount  which  would  go 
far  toward  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  building 
the  works  necessary  to  prevent  most,  if  not  all.  of 
these  catastrophes. 


Secretary  Wilson 


wish  the  drift  from  farm   to  city  hadn't 
caught  me !" 


The  Uses  of  Adversity 

The  people  of  the  South  are  likely  to  forget  how 
much  in  the  way  of  blessing  they  owe  to  the  boll- 
weevil.  Congress  appropriated  money  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  use  in  devising  ways  to  circumvent 
the  pest ;  and  the  late  Doctor  Knapp,  seeing  no  way  to 
do  this  except  by  successful  mixed  farming,  used  the 
money,  and  every  other  cent  he  could  get,  in  showing 
the,  southern  farmers  how  to  grow  cotton  and  corn. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  great  United  States  Cooperative 
Demonstration  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
— and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  the  South. 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  this  work,  the  fact  may 
be  cited  that  the  Bureau  has  32  negro  demonstrators 
at  work,  who  have  enrolled  about  4,000  negro  farmers 
as  cooperators.  There  are  numerous  negro  farmers 
enrolled  under  white  demonstrators.  The  Department 
estimates  that  25,000  negro  cooperators  will  be  reached 
directly  and  indirectly  by  its  work  this  season.  No  class 
of  farmers  need  demonstration  more  sorely,  and  no 
one  can  estimate  the  benefit  to  the  nation,  to  the  South 
and  to  the  great  cause  of  soil  maintenance  of  this  work 
among  the  blacks. 

It  sometimes  seems  a  pity  that  the  North  can't  have 
a  scourge  once  in  a  while !  We  need  demonstration 
farms  as  badly  as  does  the  South. 


"Guide  to  the  Insects  of  Connecticut"  is  the  name  of 
a  new  publication.    Few  of  them  seem  to  need  guides. 


In  Royalty's  Sacred  Presence 

Common  scum  of  the  earth  should  be  very  care- 
ful how  they  behave  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
The  plebeian  back  must  never  be  turned  to  the 
exalted.  This  is  necessary.  The  eyes  of  the  recre- 
ant commoner  must  always  be  directed  in  dread 
and  reverence  to  the  Lord's  anointed,  so  that  the 
slightest  command  even  by  look  or  gesture  may  be 
caught  and  obeyed.  "To  hear  is  to  obey"  is  not 
enough — seeing  the  imperial  gesture  should  be  suf- 
ficient. No  person  of  the  masses  should  be  seated 
while  royalty  stands.  Shall  the  lower  classes — and 
all  classes  are  low  as  compared  to  those  whom  God 
has  chosen  to  rule  over  us — take  their  ease  whilst 
the  great  stand?  A  thousand  times,  No!  When 
the  royal  party  comes  to  occupy  the  royal  box 
at  the  theater,  let  the  national  air  be  played,  and  let 
all  stand.  No  matter  about  the  play  or  the  opera.  What 
is  the  enjoyment  of  the  herd  of  playgoers  or  actors  to 
the  keeping  in  their  places  of  the  common  people? 
When  our  rulers  say  to  us  "Be  covered!"  it -is  time  for 
the  yokels  and  the  base-born  to  put  on  their  hats.  Not 
before.  When  leaving  the  presence,  walk  backward 
with  loosened  knees  and  apprehensive  eye,  lest  the  divine 
right  be  outraged.  And  in  this  connection,  the  other 
night  the  dictum  went  forth  that  in  official  Washington 
society  none  shall  sit  while  Mrs.  Taft  is  standing. 
"Mrs.  Taft  is  standing,"  said  Mrs.  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham  at  a  social  function  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the 
White  House  when  many  guests  remained  seated.  "The 
hint  was  taken,"  says  the  report  of  the  affair,  "and 
the  women  remained  standing  until  Mrs.  Taft  withdrew." 
Ye  gods  !  ye  gods  ! 

Finding  Honest  Commission  Men 

There  are  honest  commission  men  in  almost  any  large 
town.  The  difficulty  is  for  the  farmer  to  find  such. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  gone  to  a  good  deal  of  expense 
to  prepare  itself  for  the  work  of  finding  reliable  men 
with  whom  it  can  advise  its  subscribers  to  deal.  We 
have  not  said  much  about  the  matter  in  the  past,  but  for 
two  years  we  have  been  giving  this  service,  free  of 
charge,  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  asked  for  it.  Up 
to  this  time  we  have  had  nothing  but  good  words  from 
those  whom  we  have  guided  to  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mission men  selected  by  us  as  honest  and  reliable.  If 
you  want  the  name  of  a  good  firm  in  any  city,  write  us. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1912 


Getting  by  the  Drought 


By  William  Johnson 


UY  a  binder?  No;  if  we  get  another  season 
like  the  last  two,  I  won't  need  any  farm 
machinery.  If  you  were  selling  a  reliable  rain- 
making  machine,  I  might  be  interested." 
"Hire  a  man  ?  No ;  I'm  going  to  do  what  I  can  alone. 
It's  enough  to  risk  seed  and  my  own  work,  without 
risking  two  or  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  hired 
labor  besides,  on  what  the  season  will  be.  Where'd  I 
be  if  we  got  another  dry  year?" 

That  is  the  way  some  farmers  are  talking ;  others  are 
just  listening  and  taking  plenty  of  time  to  think.  Sus- 
picion has  fallen  on  the  weather  man,  and  in  farm 
ho  ies  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  curiosity  is 
bp<  i-eyed  as  to  what  this  summer's  weather  will  be. 

-'.[ore  or  less  the  farmer  is  gambling  with  the  sky 
and  the  winds.  He  does  his  work  as  well  as  he  can  and 
awuits  results  that  depend  on  many  conditions.  It  is 
a  big  game  to  play,  but  we  are  gradually  getting  a  grip 
on  facts  that  make  the  winning  surer.  There  will 
always  be  a  little  of  doubt — there  is  in  anything — but 
science  has  lifted  agriculture  pretty  well  out  of  it, 
brushed  the  dust  from  the  young  giant's  clothes,  and 
said  :  "Trot  along  now,  sonny,  you're  getting  big  enough 
for  your  job  of  feeding  a  hungry  world." 

The  drought  still  remains  a  menace,  not  so  much 
because  we  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  its  ravages 
as  because  we  do  not  know  when.  We  have  been  per- 
haps a  little  too  willing  to  take  chances  on  rain  coming 
when  it  was  needed.  It  was  pleasant  to  believe  that 
June  rains  were  a  climatic  fixture,  but  the  two  seasons 
past  have  certainly  been  a  shock  to  any  such  optimism. 
We  will  profit  by  the  lesson,  though,  that  it  took  so 
much  burned  grain  and  withered  corn  to  write.  Stand- 
ards of  farming  must  go  up ;  soil  preparation  is  going 
to  mean  more  than  it  used  to. 

Said  a  farmer  to  me  the  other  day :  "We  need  irri- 
gation. It's  getting  so  we  can't  depend  on  rain  any 
more,  and  a  crop  won't  do  anything  when  it  is  standing 
in  a  red-hot  brick  for  the  most  important  month  or  six 
weeks  of  its  growth.  If  we  had  a  system  of  irrigation, 
we  could  turn  on  the  water  when  it  was  needed,  and 
there  are  mighty  few  years  when  a  dose  of  it  wouldn't 
be  of  benefit  at  some  time." 

I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  irrigate. 
"Irrigate !"  he  exclaimed,  "why.  it  costs  money  to 
irrigate ;  one  man  can't  do  it  alone." 

Every  Farm  Should  be  Irrigated 

"Depends  on  how  you  do  it,"  I  told  him.  "If  you  run 
water  over  the  soil  and  let  it  soak  down,  why,  that 
certainly  will  cost;  if  you  get  all  the  moisture  that  falls, 
into  the  soil,  and  arrange  for  it  to  soak  up,  it  will  not 
cost  so  much." 

He  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment  as  a  man  will 
when  a  new  idea  is  itching  his  brain.  Then  he  began 
to  hand  out  objections.  Our  soil  wouldn't  hold  water, 
it  wouldn't  take  water  as  it  should ;  it  washed,  leached 
and  baked;  three  weeks  of  rain  in  April  wouldn't  make 
any  difference  in  July. 

I  talked  humus,  and  when  I  got  pretty  well  along  with 
it,  brought  in  deeper  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation 
as  "chief  aid  and  first  assistant."  He  finally  admitted 
the  essential  fact  that  soil  will  neither  take  nor  retain 
water  satisfactorily  unless  it  contains  something  other 
than  the  basic  rock  grains. 

That  something  is  humus.  A  soil  will  resist  drought 
in  proportion  as  it  is  supplied  with  well-decayed  organic 
matter.  If  this  be  lacking,  the  tendency 
to  lumpiness  when  disturbed,  or  to 
baking  from  the  heat,  is  difficult  to 
overcome;  and  it  is  just  those  two  con- 
ditions which  make  the  drought  danger- 
ous. If  a  soil  is  mellow  and  crumbly, 
we  can  fit  a  preparation  to  it  that  will 
protect  the  crop  against  an  ordinary 
duration  of  dry  weather.  If  not,  we 
are  working  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Mellow  soil  is  just  another  way  of 
saying  a  soil  rich  in  humus ;  either  way 
the  fact  is  unchanged  that  it  is  the  ideal 
soil — a  root  pasture  permitting  free 
circulation  of  moisture.  That  is  the 
important  point,  and  it  is  only  attained 
when  the  soil  grains  have  contact,  not 
cohesion ;  humus  secures  this  structural 
arrangement  which  more  than  any  other 
thing  marks  the  difference  between  a 
productive  and  an  unproductive  soil.  We 
would  not  be  much  in  error  if  we  viewed 
the  tendency  of  soil  to  bake  and  lump 
as  a  sort  of  soil  disease ;  but  error  or  not,  it  would  be 
excusable  if  it  led  us  to  apply  the  prime  remedy— humus. 
The  methods  that  must  be  employed  to  save  soil  mois- 
ture are  most  easily  carried  out  on  a  humic  soil.  It 
responds  to  treatment  better  because  you  are  strengthen- 
ing a  natural  tendency.  There  is  moisture  in  it  to  save ; 
rains  and  melted  snows  were  absorbed ;  there  simply 
remains  the  necessity  of  a  few  careful  methods  to 
keep  them  there.  On  humus  soil  much  less  rain  is 
needed  to  break  a  drought,  because  the  same  porosity 
which  brings  moisture  up  to  the  roots  will  take  it  easily 
and  quickly  down  to  them.  A  soil  without  that  porosity 
tells  a  tale,  with  its  little  drains  washed  on  every  slope 
after  the  rain,  of  where  surface  soil  and  moisture  both 
went  to.  When  a  man's  farm  goes  down  hill  with  the 
rain,  his  farming  is  always  up-hill  work.  That  is  the 
contrariness  of  things.  Humus  for  the  soil — let  us  make 
a  slogan  of  it.  Clover  and  cows  point  the  way;  the  two 
seasons  past  point  the  time — now. 

I  have  in  mind  a  farm  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
running  low  on  humus  and  fertility.  Persistent  crop- 
ping had  brought  the  soil  very  near  the  state  where 
commercial  fertilizers  and  ideas  of  going  to  Canada 
step  in.    But  the  owner  thought  a  way  through  his 


Campbell's  sub-surface  packer 


The  deep-tillage  machine  in 
the  field 


difficulties  that  seemed  promising  enough  to  try — just 
the  clover-and-cow  path  to  rich  acres  and  independence. 
He  went  into  cattle  and  clover  as  fast  as  limited  means 
and  a  horror  of  debt  would  allow  him  to,  and  supple- 
mented that  wise  move  with  the  fine-as-a-flower-bed 
method  of  tillage.  Did  he  succeed?  Sure.  A  man  does 
not  often  fail  who  looks  his  difficulties  between  the 
eyes  and  hands  them  the  swat  of  scientific  methods.  He 
has  brought  his  yields  steadily  up  to  something  profit- 
able. Last  season,  and  the  season  before,  his  fields 
came  through  the  dry  weather  with  a  yield  good  to  look 
at.  Humus  and  cultivation  worked  the  wonder — and  a 
little  grit  that  had  some  thinking  behind  it. 

Persistent  cropping  without  free  use  of  green  and 
stable  manures  will  certainly  leave  soil  in  poor  condition 
to  endure  dry  weather.  Every  stray  bit  of  humus  has 
been  searched  out  by  millions  of  hungry  roots.  The 
fertility  may  have  been  maintained  by  mineral  fertilizers, 
but  in  this  soil  game  we  are  playing  with  nature, 
whereby  we  expect  a  golden  multiplication  of  what  we 
give ;  fertility  alone  cannot  win.  The  plant  must  have 
its  food  in  a  liquid  shape,  and  that  requires  water,  not 
at  intervals,  but  every  day  from  seed-time  to  harvest. 
We  are  careful  by  tillage  and  manure  to  supply  the 
plant- food  a  crop  will  require.  Why  are  we  not  equally 
careful  to  conserve  the  moisture  that  will  be  needed? 
It  is  just  as  important  and  not  any  more  difficult.  That 
immense  tank,  the  subsoil,  is  under  the  farm  we  are 
working  for  that  purpose.  Let  us  make  use  of  it.  The 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  surface  soil  we  till  must  be  made 
a  handy  arrangement  for  the  raindrops  to  pass  through, 
if  they  are  going  to  be  put  away  in  the  subsoil  for 
future  need.  Raindrops,  like  many  larger  things,  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  If  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
run  over  the  ground  than  into  it,  they  will  do  so,  but 
if  the  soil  is  rich 
in  humus,  myriad 
pores  will  stand 
invitingly  open. 
The  moisture*  will 
drop  down 
through  them  to 
be  caught  up  by 
that  same  humus 
and  circulated 
around  among  the 
soil  grains.  It  will 
come  back  to  the 
surface  again 
though,  however 
deep  it  may  have 
penetrated.  Nature  was  just  yankee  enough  to  devise 
some  scheme  of  getting  fertility  that  might  be  four  or 
five  feet  down,  up  to  the  roots  that  could  go  only  half 
that  far.  So  she  got  out  a  cast-iron  law  that  water  must 
pass  from  one  soil-grain  to  another ;  it  must  never 
remain  at  rest;  and  it  never  does  except  when  it  comes 
up  against  the  particles  of  .a  soil  mulch.  They  were 
invented  after  Nature  quit  making  laws,  consequently 
she  did  not  provide  a  way  for  moisture  to  get  through 
them  into  the  sky.  If  capillarity  be  free  and  if  clover 
roots  have  left  humus  in  the  subsoil  to  make  it  better, 
that  moisture  which  returns  to  the  surface  will  bring 
considerable  plant-food  with  it.  The  same  humus  that 
helps  it  to  climb  makes  some  fertility  available  for  it 
to  carry.  In  these  soil  processes  there  are  always  two 
birds  to  kill  with  one  stone  and  sometimes  a  whole  flock. 

In  this  case,  the  more  humus  there  is  in 
the  soil,  the  more  water  will  be  taken 
in.  and  the  more  soil-grains  it  will  be 
circulated  over.  The  result  is  a  larger 
amount  of  a  stronger  solution  of  plant- 
food.  That  means  larger  yields,  an 
abundant  reason  for  doing  all  we  can  to 
help  the  thing  along. 

I  saw  an  excellent  illustration  last 
summer  of  what  humus  does  for  the 
soil.  It  was  a  field  of  rye,  about  seven 
or  eight  acres.  An  acre  or  so  of  it  had 
been  manured  two  years  previously ;  all 
of  it  has  been  cropped  continuously  for 
a  number  of  years.  From  the  first  the 
rye  on  that  manured  portion  showed  up 
a  little  better,  but  the  dry  weather  in 
June  set  up  a  difference  that  could  be 
seen  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  the  grain 
on  the  manured  strip  being  so  much 
taller  and  greener.  Harvesting  showed 
the  real  difference.  On  that  strip  which 
had  been  previously  manured  ther .  was 
a  big  load  of  bundled  grain,  more  than  any 
other  strip  of  equal  size  in  the  field,  and  every 
bundle  heavier.  It  could  not  have  been  the 
fertility  which  the  manure  added  to  the  soil 
that  made  the  difference;  two  crops  before 
the  rye  must  have  pretty  well  exhausted  that. 
Of  course,  the  humus  of  the  manure  had  an 
effect  on  the  soil  fertility  in  helping  to  make 
it  available,  but  principally  that  humus  influ- 
enced the  water  content  of  the  soil.  Its 
physical  condition  was  improved,  and  there 
was  freer  absorption  and  circulation  of  mois- 
ture. A  crust  did  not  form  with  the  first  hot 
days,  to  hand  out  the  soil  water  to  every  hot 
wind  looking  for  it.  If  that  farmer,  or  any 
farmer,  had  only  gotten  this  humus  effect  on 
more  of  his  acres,  even  if  he  had  to  farm  less 
of  them  to  do  it,  harvesting  would  have 
brought  more  of  the  golden  glow  that  poets 
rave  about. 

With  humus,  deep  plowing  and  surface  cul- 
tivation complete  the  conquest  of  the  drought. 
I  know  that  statement  has  a  familiar  sound, 
but   there    is    still    need   of    its  repetition. 


Campbell,    the  dry-farming 
missionary 


Advocation  of  shallow 
plowing  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely gone  the  way  of 
the  sickle  and  cradle.  In 
a  limited  sense  it  never 
will ;  there  are  some 
light,  leachy  soils  that 
require  shallow  plowing, 
but  soils  like  that  are  the 
exception  which  plenty 
of  organic  matter  would 
gradually  prepare  for 
the  deeper  furrow  that 
brings  crop  results.  Con- 
tinued shallow  plowing 
of  heavy  soils  is  an  error 
still  practised  occasion- 
ally and  always  pun- 
ished ;  nothing  makes  the 
drought  so  much  at  home 
as  a  field  of  grain  starved 
down  to  the  insufficient 
water-supply  of  a  four  or  five  inch  furrow.  The  field 
that  is  going  to  carry  a  profitable  crop  through  four  or 
five  weeks  of  brassy  skies  and  hot  winds  must  be 
plowed  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit. 
It  is  not  wise,  of  course,  to  drop  from  shallow  plowing 
to  deep,  all  at  once;  things  that  are  done  well  are 
always  done  by  degrees.  Some  implements,  such  as  the 
disk-plow,  are  always  needed  for  this  work.  Cutting 
the  furrow  an  inch  deeper  each  year  is  keeping  well  on 
the  safe  side ;  that  will  provide  after  a  while  the  nine 
or  ten  inch  furrow,  which  takes  those  quick,  heavy 
rainfalls  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  the  soil  used 
to,  when  it  was  virgin  and  new. 

"Plow  deep?"  I  hlard  a  farmer  ask.  "What  sense 
is  there  in  that?  Spoil  a  farm,  that's  what  it  will  do. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  raw  subsoil  when 
you  get  it  to  the  surface?" 

There  is  just  this  sense  in  it;  every  inch  added  to  the 
furrow  depth  is  about  one-fifth  inch  added  to  the  water 
content  of  the  soil.  A  six-inch  furrow  will  take  about 
one  inch,  perhaps  a  little  more,  of  rainfall.  A  ten-inch 
furrow  will  take  two  inches,  easily.  With  four  hundred 
pounds  of  water  required  to  grow  the  average  pound 
of  dry  matter,  that  extra  inch  of  moisture  is  a  prize 
worth,  capturing;  it  represents  a  few  bushels  of  grain 
that  will  come  mighty  handy  around  thrashing-time.  As 
for  "spoiling  a  farm,"  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  help 
to  do  it  more  effectively  than  shallow  plowing.  I  can 
see  a  picture  now  of  a  field  that  I  do  not  think  has  ever 
been  plowed  more  than  six  inches  deep.  The  owner  did 
not  believe  in  bringing  up  "raw  subsoil."  What  have  the 
heavy  rains  of  years  past  done  to  that  field?  I  will  tell 
you.  There  is  now  a  rock  ledge  showing  through  it  in 
places  which  were  covered  with  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
of  soil  a  few  years  ago.  That  man  is  farming  "raw  sub- 
soil," and  the  dry  weather  hits  it  pretty  hard.  Deeper 
plowing  a  few  years  back,  and  a  rotation  in  which  manure, 
clover  and  sod  played  a  larger  part,  would  have  kept 
that  field  in  proper  tilth  and  in  the  location  nature  gave 
it.  Shallow  plowing  of  soil,  compact  and  heavy  from 
lack  of  humus,  is  a  swift  way  of  getting  in  the  midst  of 
some  difficulties  that  make  farming  a  near  misfortune. 

Make  Room  for  the  Surface  Water 

The  fresh  subsoil  brought  up  each  year  on  land  that 
is  kept  familiar  with  clover  is  not  very  raw.  Frost,  sun- 
shine, manure  and  tillage  will  soon  fit  it  for  plant 
growth;  accompanied  by  occasional  subsoiling  and  the 
growth  of  crops  that  will  carry  the  mellowing  influence 
of  humus  into  the  subsoil,  drought  will  not  seem  so  big 
a  word. 

Surface  water  and  free  water  are  two  forms  of  mois- 
ture to  get  rid  of.  We  can  usually  make  room  for  the 
first,  in  the  soil,  with  the  plow  and  humus.  It  should 
never  be  allowed  to  run  off  over  the  surface;  it  always 
takes  some  of  the  surface  soil  with  it,  and  we  want  to 
keep  the  farm  where  the  deed  will  cover  it.  There  are 
soils  which  require  artificial  underdrainage  to  carry  off 
surplus  moisture.  There  is  always  something  wrong 
when  even  a  pretty  heavy  rainfall  lays  long  on  the  sur- 
face ;  if  shallow  plowing  or  lack  of  humus  are  not  the 
fault,  then  it  is  apt  to  be  a  hardpan,  or  layer  of 
impervious  clay,  through  which  the  water  will  not  pass. 
The  hardpan,  perhaps,  may  be  broken  up  with  dynamite, 
followed  by  some  deep-rooted  crop  as  clover  or  alfalfa 
to  keep  it  so;  in  other  cases  tile  drainage  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  positive  that  an  oversaturated  soil,  or  one 
in  which  the  free-water  level  [concluded  on  page  9] 


The  machine  goes  deep,  but  leaves  the  sub-surface  soil  underneath 


The  beautiful  and  fertile  farm  at  Ames,   Iowa,   where  Mr.  Burnett  is  doing  his  work 


Breeding  New  Wheats  for  the  Corn  Belt 

By  L.  C.  Burnett,  Cereal  Breeder,  Iowa  State  College 


EVERY  field  of  wheat  is  made  up  of  approximately 
1,000,000  plants  per  acre.  These  plants  are 
grouped  together  more  or  less  in  families,  but 
every  acre  contains  many  hundred,  and  each,  like 
the  cows  in  the  dairy  herd,  has  individuality  and  char- 
acter all  its  own. 

Some  families  have  peculiar  shades  and  combinations 
of  color,  some  are  dwarf,  and  some  are  tall  in  stature. 
Some  have  a  striking  rosette  habit  and  spread  their 
leaves  flat  on  the  ground  at  the  first  sign  of  cold 
weather,  so  as  to  protect  the  tender  roots  and  crowns 
from  freezing.  Some  have  strong,  elastic  straw,  some 
are  brittle  and  break  down  under  the  load  of  grain,  or 
when  driven  by  the  storm.  Some  families  produce 
grain  that  is  soft  and  starchy,  while  their  neighbors 
give  a  hard,  nitrogenous  product. 

Not  all  these  families  give  these  individualities  true 
from  year  to  year,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  wheat-plant  have  been  so  fixed  by 
inbreeding  for  hundreds  of  generations  that  they  are 
dependable.  Once  we  have  the  family  separated  from 
its  fellows,  we  may  feel  reasonably  certain  that  a  given 
kind  of  soil  and  season  will  produce  the  same  results 
year  after  year. 

We  Want  No  Loafers  in  the  Wheat  Family 

Every  up-to-date  dairyman  knows  that  his  herd  is 
made  up  of  individuals  whose  performances  are  as 
unlike  as  the  lives  of  an  equal  number  of  men,  but  it  is 
only  in  very  recent  years  that  the  idea  of  keeping  cattle 
records  has  become  common.  Now  the  milk  sheet  and 
test  brands  the  loafer  for  the  slaughter-house.  It  is  not 
guesswork.  The  herd  is  not  treated  as  a  whole.  Each 
individual  has  a  chance  to  make  good  or  get  out. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  wheat  crop.  A  variety  was 
considered  good,  fair  or  poor  in  a  community,  as  the 
larger  percentage  of  its  families  made  returns  for  the 
grower.  No  one  until  recent  years  suspected  that  there 
were  perhaps  a  thousand  families  in 
his  "herd"  of  wheat.  In  every  field 
thousands  of  families  are  grown 
each  year  at  a  loss.  Others  make 
enormous  yields,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  just  about  the  average, 
paying  expenses  generally,  but  really 
very  "common"  and  not  the  kind  of 
grain  the  farmer  would  have  on  the 
place  had  the  better  ones  been  sepa- 
rated out. 

Six  years  ago  the  writer  started 
out  to  separate  a  wheat-field  into  its 
families  so  that  the  loafers  and  the 
mediocre  strains  cguld  be  discarded 
and  so  that  wheat  could  be  pro- 
duced, not  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  but  on  a  much 
higher  basis.    This  field  contained 
eleven   so-called   varieties.  From 
each  variety  we  picked  from  twenty 
.to  one  hundred  heads.    The  only 
demand  we  made  was  that  each  head  have  t\v*enty-five 
kernels  and  come  from  a  plant  that  stood  erect  and 
which  was  free  from  rust  and  smut. 
I  Each  head  was  thrashed  out  separately  and  planted 
in  a  row  by  itself.    There  were  four  hundred  and  twenty 


Much  tedious  hand-work  is  required 


of  these  rows,  and  at  harvest-time  in  1907  we  found 
that  we  had  almost  four  hundred  different  kinds  of  wheat. 

These  wheats  varied  over  two  weeks  in  date  of 
maturity.  When  harvested,  there  were  all  gradations 
from  rows  that  stood  per- 
fectly erect  to  those  that 
were  lodged  so  badly  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  kept 
separate  from  their  neigh- 
bors. Two  of  the  rows 
shattered  so  badly  that  the 
seed  was  saved  only  with 
difficulty,  a  trait  that  had 
not  been  noticed  in  the 
parent  variety. 

One  thing  was  strik- 
ingly noticeable :  if  a  row 
showed  early  maturity,  it 
showed  it  in  every  plant. 
If  a  row  showed  weak 
straw,  it  showed  all 
through  the  row.  If  the 
heads  were  not  set  evenly, 
the  same  was  true  all 
through.  If  the  heads 
were  heavy  and  hung 
down  on  one  plant,  all  the 
plants  in  that  row  showed 
the  same  characteristic. 
Heavy  producers  showed 
twenty  to  twenty  -  five 

plants  of  the  same  size  and  strength,  while  the 
light  producers  were  inclined  to  be  uniformly  puny. 

The  harvesting  and  testing  of  these  wheats,  keeping 
each  separate  from  its  neighbor  for  five  generations, 
has  been  a  task  that  has  required  no  end  of  care  and 
patience.  If  any  doubt  is  entertained  regarding  a 
sample's  purity,  it  is  at  once  discarded.  For  seed 
for  the  following  season,  we  have 
gone  fback  to  stock  that  we  have 
known  to  be  pure. 

The  most  primitive  methods  have 
been  used  in  planting  and  harvest- 
ing, because  we  never  dared  trust 
automatic  devices.  Everything  has 
been  done  by  hand.  Should  a  kernel 
stray  over  from  one  row  to  another, 
the  chances  were  only  one  to  fifty 
that  its  grain  would  be  used  for 
seed  the  following  year. 

When  the  rows  were  cut,  their 
heads  were  covered  with  paper 
sacks,  each  one  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  row  it  contained. 
This  sack  not  only  protected  the 
heads  from  being  riddled  by  the 
birds,  but  allowed  the  heads  to  dry 
out  without  weathering. 

The  second  and  third  years  this 
test  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale. 
Each  year  we  selected  ten  good  heads  for  the  seed  of 
the  next  generation.  Each  year  they  were  planted, 
harvested  and  thrashed  by  hand  so  that  no  mixture 
occurred  between  neighbors.  Mixture  spells  failure. 
The  next  step  was  to  increase  the  better  strains  and 


Each  bundle  of  the  small  grain  must  be  covered  with  a 
water-proof  paper  bag 


test  them  in  the  field  beside  our  old  and  established 
varieties.  This  increase  was  planted  with  a  common 
garden-drill  and  cut  with  our  experimental  binder.  The 
field  test  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  and 

the  results  shown  in  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  this 
column  are  the  award  of 
all  this  labor. 

The  results  of  the  field 
tests  showed  us  we  had 
some  varieties  that  out- 
yielded  any  we  had  raised 
before.  Our  next  problem 
was  to  know  whether 
these  wheats  were  satis- 
factory flour-wheats  or 
not.  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, samples  were  sent  to 
the  laboratories  in  Minne- 
apolis where  they  were 
milled.  Loaves  of  bread 
were  baked  from  each. 
Every  one  of  the  wheats 
milled  a  patent  flour  with- 
out being  blended  or  tem- 
pered, and  only  four  fell 
below  Turkey  Red  in  yield 
of  flour. 

Iowa  No.  404  has 
yielded  twelve  bushels  per 
acre    more    than  Turkey 
Red  and  is  worth  two  per  cent,  more,  bushel  for  bushel. 

This  season  we  are  watching  with  interest  the  per- 
formance of  these  new  wheats  under  farm  conditions. 
They  are  being  grown  in  nineteen  places  in  Iowa,  three 
in  Minnesota,  three  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Illinois,  one  in 
Montana,  one  in  Oregon  and  one  in  Kansas. 

Editor's  Note — Mr.  Burnett  has  been  working  at  Iowa 
State  College  for  a  number  of  years.  The  results  he  has 
secured  are  reliable,  and  what  he  says  about  them  may  be 
taken  as  authoritative.  Besides  his  work  with  winter  wheats, 
he  has  been  experimenting  in  many  practical  ways  with 
spring  wheat,  barley,  and  especially  with  oats.  In  fact,  his 
work  with  oats  covers  a  larger  area  and  is  more  extensive 
in  its  scope  of  thought  than  any  similar  work  being  done  in 
the  United  States.  His  work  with  oats  is  carried  on  in  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
From  time  to  time  Mr.  Burnett  will  direct  the  attention 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  to  practical  grain  breeding. 
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A   Promising   Dry- Land  Legume 


JUST  at  present  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  evidenced 
in  an  annual  legume  which  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  a  new  plant.  The  plant  is  frequently  called 
"Hamus,"  and  is,  in  fact,  the  Syrian  chick-pea.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Cicer  arietinum,  and  its  species  is 
found  described  in  most  all  American  botanies.  The 
new  significance  given  to  the  plant  as  an  agricultural 
crop,  and  especially  as  a  dry-land  legume,  comes  about 
in  part  from  the  fact  that  within  comparatively  recent 
years  certain  strains  of  it  have  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  perhaps  especially  by  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  South 
Dakota  State  College.  The  writer  is  told  by  Professor 
Hansen  that  the  legume  in  question  grows  in  Syria  and 
Turkestan  in  great  abundance  and  that  it  may  easily 
be  imported  in  great  quantities  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
valuable,  as  it  doubtless  will. 

Where  Will  the  Plant  Prove  Valuable? 

A  question  of  interest  to  practical  farmers  is  whether 
or  not  the  plant  will  prove  valuable,  and  if  so,  under 
what  conditions.  This  question  is  of  special  interest  to 
so-called  "dry-land  farmers,"  because  in  the  arid  or 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  United  States  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soil  is  frequently  low.  This  fact  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  vegetation  is  not  rank, 
but  especially  to  the  fact  that  a  great  variety  of  legumi- 
nous plants  do  not  grow.  One  of  the  paramount  issues 
for  the  agriculture  of  dry-land  regions  is  the  establish- 
ment of  legumes  which  will  grow  successfully  and  make 
profitable  crops.  There  is  some  possibility,  some  people 
might  say  even  a  probability,  that  the  Syrian  chick-pea 
will  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  this  respect. 

We  find  that  it  has  already  given  some  evidences  of 
ability  to  make  a  quick  growth  under  rather  dry  seasonal 
conditions. 

These  peas  were  tried  in  a  small  way  during  the  past 
season  by  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station  at  its 
Sub-station  Field  at  Highmore.    The  amount  of  seed 


By  Albert  N.  Hume 

Agronomist,  South  Dakota  State  College 

used  was  small,  and  it  was  put  out  by  the  row  method 
after  the  late  summer  rains  began,  there  being  no  great 
amount  of  rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Growing 
under  these  rather  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, the  plants  in  this  limited 
trial  yielded  about  one  ton  of  green 
material  per  acre.  Such  a  yield 
must  only  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  plants  were 
produced  were  decidedly  unfavor- 
able. Moreover,  the  plants  would 
possibly  have  yielded  seed  in  con- 
siderable quantity  had  there  been 
just  a  little  more  time  for  the  seed 
to  mature.  In  the  accompanying 
photograph,  which  was  taken  from 
a  dried  plant  that  happened  to  be 
preserved  in  the  laboratory,  it  is 
still  possible  to  observe  that  on 
these  plants,  grown  at  Highmore, 
the  seed-pods  had  formed,  and,  in 
fact,  the  seed  had  attained  consid- 
erable size.  Whether  or  not  the 
legume  will  mature  seed  under  dry- 
land conditions  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  importance,  because,  in  or- 
der for  the  legume  to  supply  the 
long-felt  want,  mentioned  above,  it 
must  be  capable  of  producing  abun- 
dant seed  so  that  seed  will  be  cheap. 

One  of  the  serious  difficulties  with 
disseminating  the  Canada  field-pea 
in  South  Dakota  is  the  apparent  i  iamus, 


difficulty  of  getting  seed  enough  on  to  the  market  to 
bring  the  price  within  easy  range  of  all  farmers  who 
would  wish  to  secure  it.   It  has  been  stated  in  a  number 
of  places  that  a  resident  of  Stanley  County,  South 
Dakota,  who  is  a  native-born  Syrian,  has  produced 
Hamus  successfully  on  a  considerable  scale.  This  report 
is  apparently  correct,  although  the  writer  has  had  only 
indirect  communication  with  Mr.  E.  Rizk  himself.  Some 
quantity  of  seed  has  already  been 
sold,  which  was  purported  to  have 
come  from  Mr.  Rizk  and  to  have 
been  grown  in  South  Dakota. 

Hamus  Has  Been  Imported 

Certain  it  is  that  a  number  of  im- 
portations have  been  made  into  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible, in  case  the  plant  proves  to  be 
something  good,  that  considerable 
supplies  might  be  secured  by  means 
of  importations.  The  plant  is  not 
a  rare  plant  at  all  in  the  Orient,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  supply  of  seed 
there  would  not  be  expensive. 

One  may  accurately  summarize 
agricultural  knowledge  concerning 
this  crop,  called  "hamus,"  by  saying 
that  it  is  botanically  a  chick-pea,  an 
annual  legume  of  which  several 
introductions  have  been  made  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  legume 
of  some  promise  as  a  crop,  espe- 
cially for  dry-land  regions,  and  as 
such  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
as  yet  its  introduction  is  not  out  of 
the  experimental  stage.  The  de- 
velopment of  Hamus  as  a  dry-land 
legume  will  be  watched  with  no 
new  dry-land  crop  little  interest  by  farmers  generally. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1912 
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You  can't  expect \£1 
|  "dead"  roofing  t&M 
\  give  you  real  service,  f 
Genasco  Roofing  jjj 
has  life  that  comes  |fj 
from  Trinidad  Lake  j§ 
asphalt.  : 

Life  makes  it  resist  § 
sun,  wind,  rain,  J 
heat,  cold,  and  fire,  jj 
Genasco  gives  ( 
lasting  protection  j| 
to  all  your  build-  §j 
ings.  j 

Comes  in  rolls  and  is  ready  ^ 
to  lay — easy,  without  expe-  fS" 
rienced  help.  Mineral  or  §0 
smooth  surface.  Ask  your  03 
dealer  for  Genasco.  ^ 
Write  us  for  samples  and  gflj 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  §|f 
— free.  Ill 

The  Kant-leak  1§| 
Kleet,  for  smooth-  g§ 
surface  roofings,  ^= 
prevents  nail-leaks  §§§ 
and  makes  seams 
watertight  without 
cement.  fgi 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  | 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing:  in  the  world.  E==s 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco      Chicago  c 


Young  Man! 

Get  a  home  and  farm  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  California 

Ten  to  forty  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  rich  and 
fertile  California  will  produce  an  income  equal 
to  100  or  200  acres  "back  East." 

You  can  buy  on  easy  terms.  It  will  support 
you  from  the  start.  A  few  chickens,  a  cow  or 
two,  a  little  grarden  and  three  or  four  acres  of 
alfalfa  keep  the  family  going  until  the  money 
begins  to  come  in  from  your  fruit. 

It  is  a  hospitable  country.  Newcomers  are 
welcome.  We  are  glad  to  give  information  to 
those  wishing  to  locate  along  our  line. 

Write  for  our  book  about  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  now — before  you  forget  it. 

There  are  low  round  trip  fares  all  summer. 
Berths  in  Santa  Fe  tourist  sleeping  cars  cost  only 
about  half  the  usual  Pullman  charge.  A  trip 
through  this  wonderful  San  Joaquin  Valley  will 
convince  you  that  California  is  the  place  to  go. 
I'll  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions  about  the 
details  of  such  a  trip. 

G.  L  SEAGRAVES,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  2359  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Eli  Power  Pre  sis 


Engine 
Platform 


«f*    The  Hay  Press  with  record  of  8  bales 
per  minute.    Platform  permits 
setting  any  stationery  engine 
on  same  truck  with  press. 
Can  furnish  with  or  with- 
out engine.    Has  friction 
safety  clutch — automatic  block 
placer— condenser  feed .  A1  so 
complete  line  Horse 
I?pwer  and  Motor 
"  Balers, 
y  .Collins  Plow  Co. 
1 116  Hampshire  St. ,  Qnincy,  HI. 


FREE 


Literature  will  be  sent  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  wonderful 
Sacramento  Valley.the  richest 
valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited 
opportunities..  Thousands  of  acres  available  at  right 
prices.  The  place  for  the  man  wanting  a  home 
in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  Write  to  a  public 
organization  that  gives  reliable  inform ation. 
SACRAMENTO  VAL-  " 
LEY  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
SACRAMENTO, 


CALIFORN! 


f  LLIC, 


KEROSENE 


Gasoline,  Distillate — Any  Fuel  Oil. 
QUALITY  FIRST 

Smooth  running,  steady, 
powerful,  quiet.  Ten  ex- 
clusive features.  Fine  ap- 
pearance. Finistii'd  seven  coats 
engine  enamel. 

Greatest  value  In  the  en- 
gine world  for  the  price 

Number  of  1912  exhibi- 
tion engines  ready  now.  I 
Get  one.  Special  pricel 
-while  they  last. 

Free  Trial 

No  obligations  tillsatis- 

ned.  io-»8ar6oaraiTte8 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO, 

_  1 12  Mullet  St.,  Detroit  Mlofi. 


The  Making  of  a  Market-Gardener 


By  John  R.  Spears 


"An  old  farmhouse  with  five 
acres  of  land" 


Y  FRIENDS  say  that  I  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  most  unprom- 
ising material  for  the  making  of 
a  market-gardener,  and  I  cannot 
help  agreeing  with  them  in  the  matter.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  my  mental  atti- 
tude toward  such  work  before  I  began,  it 
may  be  said  that,  while  I  did  many  kinds  of 
work  in  my  early  youth,  my  real  career 
began  when  I  became  an  apprentice — behind 
the  press — in  a  country  newspaper  office, 
and  it  was  continued  in  newspaper  offices 
until  I  was  a  trusted  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  best  written  daily  of  the  nation. 

Some  historical  writing  came  next,  but  I 
was,  without  warning,  or  a  chance  to  say  a 
word,  "fired"  from  this  staff.  The  loss  of 
the  job  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate events  in  my  life. 

Some  years  before  this  event  I  had  bought 
a  country  home,  an  old  farmhouse  with  five 
acres  of  land  devoted  entirely  to  trees  and 
grass.  There  I  settled  down  to  write  things 
for  the  magazines  and  Sunday  papers  as  a 
side  issue  and  books  as  a  main  occupation. 

That  was  an  ideal  life,  if  you  could  believe 
what  my  friends  said,  but  the  truth  is  we 
had    difficulty    in    keeping    "the  howling, 

prowling, 
growling 
wolf  at 
bay." 

Mean- 
time, al- 
though 
living 
four  miles 
from  a 
railroad,  I 
had  diffi- 
culty in 
getting 
garden- 
vegeta- 
bles. The 

farmers  were  all  dairymen  and  did  not 
produce  adequate  supplies  of  truck  for  their 
own  use.  I  feel  sorry  for  myself  now  as  I 
recall  the  joy  with  which  I  welcomed  the 
peddler  who  came  at  rare  intervals  to  sell 
wilted  and  even  decaying  stuff  bought  in  a 
city  thirty  miles  away !  All  at  once  the  pos- 
sibilities of  my  back  lawn  loomed  high,  and 
all  the  higher  because  success  with  greens 
meant  the  saving  of  the  annual  cost  of  pota- 
toes and  other  '  things.  I  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  work  to  plant  potatoes  at 
the  right  time,  but  I  hired  a  neighbor  to 
plow  up  the  sod — and  the  first  step  in  the 
making  of  a  market-gardener  was  at  hand. 

As  the  sod  was  rolled  up 
to  the  light  of  the  spring 
sun,  I  noticed  the  grass- 
roots. I  picked  one  up  for 
a  closer  look,  and  then  the 
plowman  laughed. 

"You're  going  to  have 
some  fun  with  the  quack," 
he  said ;  "that  is,  if  you  en- 
joy using  the  hoe  and  rake 
and  things." 

The  sod  was  quack,  and 
if  I  didn't  have  any  fun, 
the  neighbors  did  as  they 
watched  my  work.  Let  me 
say  that  I  have  since  learned 
to  enjoy  eradicating  the 
stuff,  and  I  do  not  use  a 
hoe  in  the  process,  either. 
But  I  certainly  had  a  strenu- 
ous time  in  the  beginning. 

After  plowing  I  asked  the 
man  when  to  plant  various 
things.  He  was  a  man  of 
common  school  education, 
but  he  insisted  on  my  taking  observations  of 
the  state  of  the  moon  when  putting  seeds 
into  the  ground.  The  country  schools  then, 
as  now,  put  children  through  courses  of 
study  adapted  to  fit  them  for  college  instead 
of  life,  and  in  the  ways  of  life  this  man 
followed  his  fathers.  So  I  turned  to  books 
on  agriculture  for  information. 

I  Never  Thought  of  Selling  Truck 

At  this  time,  remember,  I  was  interested 
only  in  supplying  the  family  table.  Had 
anyone  suggested  raising  truck  to  sell,  I 
should  have  laughed  at  the  idea.  I  had 
lived  in  a  town  where  "farmer''  was  an 
approbious  epithet.  In  fact,  I  prided  myself 
on  the  fact  that  I  was  not  a  business  man. 
For  recreation  I  read  such  books  as  those 
of  Thoreau  and  Ruskin.  Like  other  people 
who  thoroughly  enjoy  such  books,  I  had 
a  lofty  contempt  for  "business."  Finally  a 
neighbor — a  farmer  at  that — whose  patch 
had  been  ruined  by  the  blight,  came  to  ask 
me  if  I  had  any  potatoes  for  sale  from  my 
unblighted  patch. 

As  this  is  a  string  of  confessions,  let  me 
say  that  my  blood  stirs  a  little  even  now 
as  I  recall  that  event.  For  I  had  sprayed 
my  potato-vines  while  the  farmers  smiled 


indulgently  at  a 
practice  that  did  not 
seem  to  them  worth 
the  labor,  let  alone 
the  cost  of  ma- 
terials. The  sale  of 
those  potatoes  gave 
me  a  far  lift  on  the 
way  to  the  push- 
cart ! 

Then  I  experi- 
mented with  toma- 
toes. I  was  in  a 
region  where  frosts 
sometimes  come  in 
July  and  August. 
No  one  had  ever 
picked  ripe  toma- 
toes in  that  neigh- 
borhood, b  u  t  the 
third  year  I  tried  it 
I  gathered  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- 
five    ripe  tomatoes 

from  one  vine.  Later,  from  a  patch  of  Pardon  my  open  boasting — it  seems  neces- 
thirty-odd  vines,  I  sold  twenty-two  cents'  sary  to  say  bluntly  that  I  made  things  grow, 
worth  of  tomatoes  from  each  vine  to  people  I  had  learned  how  in  the  little  garden  in  the 
who  came  to  me  for  them !  old  home,  and  that  is  worth  saying  to  the 

Finally    an    event    of   marked    influence    man  in  town  with  open  ground  behind  his 


-said  they  were  fine  and  then  told  me  the  price  was  $  1 .00  per  bushel" 


occurred.  The  State  determined  to  take  for 
public  uses  a  breadth  of  land  that  included 
my  home.  In  anticipation  of  this  event  I 
bought  a  little  farm  within  one  mile  of  the 
edge  of  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  I 
had  the  money  to  pay  for  this,  and  I  had 


house.  You  can  learn  how  to  grow  things 
there  so  as  to  make  them  grow  by  the  acre 
elsewhere.  But  it  is  necessary  to  read  gar- 
den books  as  well  as  to  work  your  small 
space.  The  day  when  "any  man  can  farm 
it"  is  gone.  The  grower  without  book-learn- 
ing is  to  the  well-read  country  gentleman 


great  expectations  of  improving  it  with  the    what  the  pettifogger  is  to  the  lawyer. 


money  to  be  received  from  the  State  for  my 
old  home. 

What  Vegetables  to  Plant! 

Having  been  driven  from  my  old  home,  I 


My  beans  were  the  first  crop  to  mature. 
Having  calculated  on  selling  to  the  grocers 
only,  I  went  to  town  and  got  some  orders 
on  which  I  delivered  two  bushels  and  a  half. 
The  grocer  looked  them  over  carefully,  said 
reached  the  new  a  month  after  the  local    they  were  fine  and  then  told  me  the  price 


gardeners  of  the  region  had  planted  their 
first  seeds.  The  land  to  which  I  had  come 
had  been  handled  in  the  usual  fashion  of 
tne  region.  It  had  not  received  a  load  of 
manure  within  the  memory  of  any  neighbor. 
The  best  I  could  do  in  securing  manure  was 
to  contract  for  a  supply  of  three  loads  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come.  Then  I  bought 
(on  credit)  a  ton  and  a  half  of  the  highest 
grade  "phosphate"  on  sale  and  put  in  the 
plow. 

It  was  then  that  a  question  suddenly  arose 
which  was  almost  wholly  unexpected ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  growing 
vegetables  for  ten  years  and  selling  them 
for  several,  I  was  unable  to  answer  it. 
What  vegetables  should  be  planted  and  how 
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I  had    sprayed    my    potato-vines    while    the  farmers 
smiled  indulgently" 


he  paid  was  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

A  dollar  a  bushel  is  just  over  three  cents 
a  quart.  But  beans  were  selling  at  retail, 
that  day,  for  eight  cents  a  quart — mine  were 
sold  by  that  grocer  at  that  price.  He  made 
a  gross  profit  of  nearly  five  cents  on  an 
investment  of  three. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  controlled  by 
the  idea  that  all  a  market-gardener  had  to 
do  was  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  vege- 
tables and  pack  them  so  they  would  look 
well.  I  had  read  that  selling  was  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  business,  but  it  had 
seemed  to  me  that  first-class  stuff  must  sell 
itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  partly 
right — fancy  vegetables  properly  packed  will 
sell  themselves,  but  they  cannot  make 
grocers  pay  remunerative  prices  when  a 
market  is  well  supplied  with  ordinary  grades. 
The  price  offered  me  was  far  too  low. 

Making  the  First  Sales 

I  saw  that  as  to  the  grocer  it  would  do 
me  no  good  to  "kick."     To  get  a  paying 
price,  I  must  distribute  my  truck  to  the 
consumer.    I  had  no  horse,  even  though  I 
was  growing  two  and  a  half  acres  of  truck, 
and  I  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  one. 
But  I  had  a  good  little  push-cart  that  had 
recently  been  purchased  for  use  in  the  field. 
On  reaching  home  I  washed  that  cart  until 
it  was  as  clean  as  anybody's  dining-room 
table.    Then  I  picked  it  full  of  beans,  cov-  M 
ered  them  well  to  keep  out  the  dust,  put  a 
pail  on  top  for  a  measure,  and  in  the  "dewy" 
morn  I  shoved  the  outfit  down  the  pike. 
-  Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  was  done  on  the  thirteenth  of 
July  and  that  I  sold  my  first  pailful  of  beans 
at  the  thirteenth  house  visited !    I  confess  £ 
that  I  got  cold  feet  while  visiting  the  twelve 
houses  where  no  sales  were  made,  but  as  9 
soon   as   I   had   made   one   sale   the  luck  1' 
changed. 

While  trying  to  live  by  my  pen  I  reached  4 


much  space  ought  to  be  given  to  each?  I 
talked  to  a  leading  grocer  about  it.  He 
assured  me  that  the  outlook  was  roseate, 

because   he   had   never   been   able   to   get    a  mental  condition  where  the  sight  of  a  long  I 


enough  good  vegetables  to  supply  the  de 
mand.  I  know  now  that  was  so,  and  I  know 
why,  too.    After  some  more  talk,  I  said  : 

"That's  encouraging.  Now  what  would 
you  suggest  that  I  raise  as  a  specialty  ?" 

"Chickens,"  said  he  with  enthusiasm. 
"They  are  in  demand  all  the  year." 


envelope  in  my  mail  made  me  shrivel,  a  long 
envelope  being  the  kind  commonly  used  for 
returning  rejected  manuscripts!  But  that 
feeling  seems  a  long  way  off  now,  for  on 
July  13th  I  got  my  final  lesson  in  market- 
gardening.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  only 
been  able  to  get  the  full  retail  price  for  all 


In  short,  I  was  unable  to  get  any  definite  that  I  have  been  able  to  produce,  but  some 
idea  of  what  to  plant.    Accordingly,  as  I    things  that  were  really  fancy  have  sold  well 

above  the  price  charged 


was  short  of  cash,  and 
in  debt,  I  determined 
to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. I  devoted  much 
of  the  space  to  root 
crops,  because  if  they 
fail  to  sell  in  bunches, 
one  can  get  something 
for  them  by  the  bushel 
later.  For  specialties 
I  chose  beans  and  cu- 
cumbers. I  greatly  re- 
gretted later  that  I  did 
not  buy  tomato-plants 
at  some  greenhouse 
and   raise  tomatoes. 


" — and  in  the  'dewy  morn'  I  shoved 
the  outfit  down  the  pike" 


by  the  grocers.  And 
I  confidently  believe 
that  anyone  who  has 
the  material  to  sell  can 
do  as  well  as  did  I. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of 
producing  the  best  and 
advertising  it.  This 
was  the  system  that 
turned  the  trick  for  me. 

The  market-gardener 
who  can  produce  and 
sell  first-class  vege-  ! 
tables  does  not  have  to  J 
worry  about  anything. 


Ask  some  pompous  person  if  Grape-Nuts  Food  helps  build  the  brain. 

Chances  are  you  get  a  withering  sneer  and  a  hiss  of  denunciation. 
Then  sweetly  play  with  the  learned  toad. 

Ask   him  to  tell  you  the  analysis  of  brain  material  and  the  analysis 


of 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

He  Forgot  That  He  Had  a  Stomach 


Grape-Nuts. 

"Don't  know?  Why,  I  supposed  you  based  your  opinions  on  exact  knowledge 
instead  of  pushing  out  a  conclusion  like  you  would  a  sneeze. 

"Well,  now  your  tire  is  punctured,  let's  sit  down  like  good  friends  and 
repair  it." 

The  bulky  materials  of  brain  are  water  and  albumin,  but  these  things  cannot 
blend  without  a  little  worker  known  as  Phosphate  of  Potash,  defined  as  a  "mineral 
salt." 

One  authority,  Geohegan,  shows  in  his  analysis  of  brain,  5.33  per  cent  total 
of  mineral  salts,  over  one-half  being  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  combined,  (Phos- 
phate of  Potash)  2.91  per  cent. 

Beaunis,  another  authority,  shows  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  (Phosphate  of 
Potash)  more  than  one-half  the  total  mineral  salts,  being  73.44  per  cent  in  a  total 
of  101.07. 

Analysis  of  Grape-Nuts  shows  Potassium  and  Phosphorus  (which  join  and 
make  Phosphate  of  Potash)  is  considerable  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  min- 
eral salts  in  the  food. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Carey,  an  authority  on  the  constituent  elements  of  the  body, 
says:  "The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  inorganic  cell-salt, 
Potassium  Phosphate  (Phosphate  of  Potash).  This  salt  unites  with  albumin  and 
by  the  addition  of  oxygen  creates  nerVe  fluid  or  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  trace  of  other  salts  and  other  organic  .  matter  in  nerve  fluid,  but 
Potassium  Phosphate  is  the  chief  factor,  and  has  the  power  within  itself  to  attract, 
by  its  own  law  of  affinity,  all  things  needed  to  manufacture  the  elixir  of  life." 

Further  on  he  says:  "The  beginning  and  end  of  the  matter  is  to  supply  the 
lacking  principle,  and  in  molecular  form,  exactly  as  nature  furnishes  it  in  vegetables, 
fruits  and  grain.    To  supply  deficiencies — this  is  the  only  law  of  cure." 

Brain  is  made  of  Phosphate  of  Potash  as  the  principal  Mineral  Salt, 
added  to  albumin  and  water. 

Grape-Nuts  contains  that  element  as  more  than  one-half  of  all  its  min- 
eral salts. 

Every  day's  use  of  brain  wears  away  a  little. 

Suppose  your  kind  of  food  does  not  contain  Phosphate  of  Potash. 
How  are  you  going  to  rebuild  today  the  worn-out  parts  of  yesterday? 

And  if  you  don't,  why  shouldn't  nervous  prostration  and  brain-fag  result? 
Remember,  Mind  does  not  work  well  on  a  brain  that  is  even  partly  broken 
♦  It  is  true  that  other  food  besides  Grape-Nuts  contains  varying  quantities  of  Brain  food. 
Plain  wheat  and  barley  do.    But  in  Grape-Nuts  there  is  a  certainty. 

And  if  the  elements  demanded  by  Nature  are  eaten,  the  life  forces  have  the  needed  material  to  build  from. 

A  healthy  brain  is  important,  if  one  would  "do  things"  in  this  world. 

A  man  who  sneers  at  "Mind"  sneers  at  the  best  and  least  understood  part  of  himself.     That  part  which  some  folks 
believe  links  us  to  the  Infinite. 

Mind  asks  for  a  healthy  brain  upon  which  to  act,  and  Nature  has  defined  a  way  to  make  a  healthy  brain  and  renew 
it  day  by  day  as  it  is  used  up  from  work  of  the  previous  day. 

Nature's  way  to  rebuild  is  by  the  use  of  food  which  supplies  the  things  required. 


Talking  of  food,  there  is  probably  no  profes- 
sional man  subjected  to  a  greater,  more  wearing 
mental  strain  than  the  responsible  editor  of  a  mod- 
ern newspaper. 

To  keep  his  mental  faculties  constantly  in  good 
working  order,  the  editor  must  keep  his  physical 
powers  up  to  the  highest  rate  of  efficiency.  Noth- 
ing will  so  quickly  upset  the  whole  system  as  badly 
selected  food  and  a  disordered  stomach.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  he  should  have  right  food,  which 
can  be  readily  assimilated,  and  which  furnishes 
true  brain  nourishment. 

"My  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  Postum, "  writes  a  Philadelphia  editor, 
"so  exactly  agrees  with  your  advertised  claim  as 
to  their  merits  that  any  further  exposition  in  that 
direction  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  They 
have  benefited  me  so  much,  however,  during 
the  five  years  that  I  have  used  them,  that  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  withholding  my  testimony. 

"General  'high  living'  with  all  that  the  expres- 
sion implies  as  to  a  generous  table,  brought  about 
indigestion,  in  my  case,  with  restlessness  at  night, 
and  lassitude  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by 
various  pains  and  distressing  sensations  during 
working  hours. 

"The  doctor  diagnosed  the  condition  as  'catarrh 
of  the  stomach,'  and  prescribed  various  medicines, 
which  did  me  no  good.  I  finally  'threw  physics 
to  the  dogs,'  gave  up  tea  and  coffee  and  heavy 
meat  dishes,  and  adopted  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum 
as  the  chief  articles  of  my  diet. 

"I  can  conscientiously  say,  and  I  wish  to  say  it 
with  all  the  emphasis  possible  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  they  have  benefited  me  as  medicines 
never  did,  and  more  than  any  other  food  that  ever 
came  on  my  table. 

"My  experience  is  that  the  Grape-Nuts  food  has 
steadied  and  strengthened  both  brain  and  nerves 
to  a  most  positive  degree.  How  it  does  it,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  know  that  after  breakfasting  on  Grape- 
Nuts  food  one  actually  forgets  he  has  a  stomach, 
let  alone  'stomach  trouble.'  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  beneficial  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
food  on  the  market,  and  has  absolutely  no  rival." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


down  from  lack  of  nourishment. 


There's  a  Reason"  for 


POSTUM  CEREAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
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Getting  Two  Profits 


Owner  of  These  Prize 
Producers  Uses/ 


Shrewd  dairymen  seize  every  chance  for 
making  two  profits  instead  of  one.  That  is 
why  they  make  the  most  money.  They  buy 
heavy  milking  cows  because  such  cows  "make 
an  extra  profit  which  no  other  cows  can 
make.  They  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively  because  Tubulars  bave  twice  the 
skimming  force  of  others,  skim  twice  as  clean 
and  make  an  extra  profit  no  other  separator 
can  make.  Mr.  John  A.  Ness,  Maple  Grove 
Farm,  Auburn,  Maine,  is  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, breeder  and  importer  of  fine  stock,  and 
owner  of  the  high-producing  Ayrshires  shown 
above.  He  is  but  one  of  many  who  shrewdly 
pocket  Tubular  "Velvet" — the  extra  profit 
only  Tubulars  can  make.   He  says : 

"I  have  used  the  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
seven  years.  Have  recently  purchased  a  larger 
one,  a  turbine-driven  Tubular.  The  Tubular  has 
given  entire  satisfaction." 

The  remarkable  dairy  Tubular  containB  no  disks  to 
wear  or  wash,  or  injure  cream.   Guaranteed  forever. 

Do  You  Want  a  Free  Trial?  SfSSSSe 

your  present  machine  in  part  payment  for  a  Tabular? 
If  so,  write  for  Catalog  112 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Branches:  Chicago,  III.; 

San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Toronto,  Canada; 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Agencies  Everywhere. 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  Handsome  1912  calendar  free 
— a  post  card  brings  it 
Schletf elin  &  Co..  170  William  St.  Hew  York,  If.  T. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze. 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  ra- 
mi; Ted  with 


AB5*9RBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  |2  per  bot- 
tle, delivered.  Book  3  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE.  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  81.00  and  13.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 
W.  F.YOUNG.  P.O.  F.,  23  Temple  St..  Sprlnatield.Mass. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Placing  the  Hog-Coops 

BY  A  little  discretion  in  selecting  a  loca- 
tion and  arranging  hog-coops,  one  can 
greatly  increase  the  protection,  as  well 
as  eliminate  much  of  the  work  required  in 
constructing  pens. 

Where  a  large  number  of  coops  of  the 
same  size  are  used  as  individual  quarters 
for  brood-sows,  no  large  pen  is  required. 
In  such  a  case,  all  the  coops  may  be  placed 
along  the  side  of  a  building,  each  with  the 
end  containing  the  door  about  two  feet  from 
the  side  of  the  building,  or  a  distance  just 
sufficient  to  allow  the  hog  convenient  room 
in  entering.  Thus  the  row  of  coops  all  face 
the  building  and  stand  parallel  to  each  other. 

A  distance  of  several  feet  is  allowed  be- 
tween the  coops,  depending  on  the  space  to 
be  allotted  to  each  sow  when  confined  sepa- 
rately. The  space  is  enclosed  by  connecting 
the  rear  end  of  the  coops  with  boards,  which 
may  be  easily  nailed  to  the  coops.  A  small 
door,  as  wide  as  the  distance  between  the 
coop  and  the  building  and  high  enough  that 
the  hogs  cannot  get  over  it.  is  then  con- 
structed for  each  coop.  It  is  hinged  to  one 
side  of  the  coop  and  allowed  to  swing 
against  the  side  of  the  building.  The  door 
should  be  kept  on  the  same  side  of  the  coop- 
entrance  at  each  place ;  thus  each  pen  is 
separated  from  the  pen  on  either  side. 

By  simply  swinging  the  doors  back  upon 
the  coops,  the  entire  series  of  pens  may  be 
thrown  together.  If  such  an  arrangement  is 
intended  for  permanent  quarters,  it  is  well 
to  have  one  end  of  the  row  of  lots  connect 
with  a  large  feeding  pen.  In  this  way  the 
hogs  may  all  feed  and  sleep  together  in  the 
large  pen  until  the  sows  are  near  farrowing- 
time,  when  one  by  one  they  are  separated 
and  placed  in  the  small  lots,  beginning  with 
the  lot  at  the  far  end. 

Each  sow  can  be  fed  and  watered  in  the 
little  pen  beside  the  coop,  the  feed  being 
passed  over  the  low  board  fence.  If  at  any 
time  it  becomes  desirable  to  relieve  the  small 
lots  of  the  accumulated  cobs  and  manure, 
the  spreader  may  be  drawn  along  the  rear 
of  the  coops  and  the  manure  thrown  over 
the  low  fence  into  it. 

Where  the  coops  are  available,  this  system 
is  easily  improvised.  Among  the  advantages 
are  these  :  the  building  affords  a  wind-break, 
the  entrance  to  the  coops  are  well  sheltered, 
the  hogs  are  close  together  and  easily  at- 
tended, and  but  little  work  and  material  are 
required  to  fence  off  the  lots.  P.  C.  Grose. 


Keeping  sheep  is  a  help  and  not  a  hin- 
drance to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  hogs. 
They  are  closer  and  more  dainty  feeders. 
The  spring  feed  for  sheep  and  lambs  as 
they  come  from  the  yards  will  prove  a  source 
of  trouble  to  many  who  have  neglected  to 
sow  forage  crops  in  the  fall  and  winter ; 
there  is  plenty  of  time,  however,  to  provide 
for  the  summer  and  fall  by  a  plentiful  seed- 
ing of  the  spring  varieties. 


and 
up 


United  States  Cream  Separator 


Read  Its  Advantages 


Skims  Cleanest 

Others  claim  it,  but  the  U.  S. 
has  the  Proofs.  It  holds  the 
World's  Record. 

Turns  Easiest 

The  Interlocking  style  TJ.  S.  is 
operated  with  half  the  power  of 
older  models. 


that  can  be  mechanically 
washed  to  perfection. 

Non-Rusting 

The  skimming  sections  are  now 
made  of  nickel  silver.  No  other 
separator  uses  nickel  silver. 

Wears  Longest 

20  years'  actual  service  in  thou- 


sands of  dairies  has  proved  its  1 
great  durability  with  the  least 
outlay  for  repairs. 


Washed  Quickest 

The   Interlocking  Skimmer  is 
the  only  skimming  device  made 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  examine  a  United  States  Cream  Separator 
before  buying  any  other. 
Ask  your  local  agent  for  a  free  demonstration  right  on  your 
farm,  or  write  direct. 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  in  every 
dairy  section  of  the 
country. 


The  Old  Silo  Troubles  Banished — no  more  hooping, 
painting  or  repairing. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  made  of  Patented  Hollow  Blocks  of  Vitrified 

Clay.  Storm-proof,  decay-proof,  expense-proof.  The  first  cost  is 
the  last.  No  more  expensive  to  erect  than  a  good  stave  silo  and 
beyond  comparison  in  efficiency  and  durability. 

Being  moisture-proof,  The  Imperishable  keeps  your  silage  clean  and  sweet  up  to 
the  wall.  Simple  to  construct.  Every  owner  recommends  The  Imperishable. 
Its  use  is  an  economy.    Send  at  once  for  free  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural   Department  J 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hog-House  and  Corn-Crib 

On  the  farm  of  S.  E.  Dameron  of  Clarkes- 
ville,  Missouri,  a  unique  use  is  made  of 
the  central  driveway  in  the  large  corn-crib, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  bush- 
els. This  otherwise  waste  space  is  bedded 
deeply  in  fine  oat-straw,  over  which  is  then 
sprayed  a  mixture  of  kerosene,  machine-oil 
and  cresol  in  order  to  control  all  insect 
germs  and  is  utilized  as  the  night  quarters 
for  the  mature  hogs  in  the  herd  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Chester  Whites  which 
are  maintained  on  the  place.  It  opens 
directly  on  the  general  hog-runway  and 
exercise-yard  and,  as  the  animals  in  this 
herd  are  kept  out  of  doors  the  year  around 
except  during  exceptionally  severe  weather, 
this  shelter  in  the  corn-crib  is  all  that  they 
need.  It  would  be  far  from  economical  to 
construct  a  special  building  for  them  when 
this  space  in  the  corn-crib  so  adequately 
satisfied  the  requirements. 

Subsequent  to  farrowing-time  the  sows 
and  their  litters  are  assigned  to  individual 
A-shaped,  portable  houses  which  are  kept 
out  on  the  range,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
the  young  stock  are  run  outside  in  order  to 
develop  constitutional  vigor  and  vitality  as  a 
result  of  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 
Just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  crib  a  con- 
crete dipping-tank  sixteen  by  five  by  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  dimension  is  imbedded  in 
the  ground,  and  all  the  swine  are  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  coal-tar  and  creosote  two  or 
three  times  each  year,  as  in  this  way  the 
animals  are  maintained  in  first-class  condi- 
tion and  kept  free  from  the  ravages  of  con- 
tagious hog  diseases.  In  order  to  keep  the 
digestive  tracts  of  these  swine  in  tiptop 
shape,  all  the  refuse  farm  odds  and  ends  are 
reduced  to  wood-ashes,  which  are  fed  to  the 
hogs  in  addition  to  soft  coal  and  a  mixture  of 
crushed  limestone,  sulphur  and  salt.     G.  D. 


What  He  Needed 


A New  Mexico  homesteader  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  quantity  of  dwarf  milo  maize  seed, 
with  a  request  to  plant  it  and  report  the 
result.    Here  is  his  report : 

"Mr.  Wilson  : 

"Dear  Sir — I  planted  your  dwarf 
maize,  and  it  did  fine.  It  was  the 
dwarfest  maize  I  ever  saw. 

"But  the  jack-rabbits  ate  it  as  fast  as 
it  got  ripe. 

"Please  send  another  lot  of  seed,  and 
send  along  a  lot  of  dwarf  jack-rabbits 
to  match  the  maize." 


Destroying  Maggots 

If  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep  knew  that 
some  enemy  were  coming  into  his  flock 
and  mutilating  the  sheep  by  eating  raw  flesh 
sores  under  the  wool,  he  would  stop  every- 
thing and  remedy  the  trouble.  Such  is  hap- 
pening every  day  during  fly-time  in  many 
farm  flocks. 

Last  summer  I  visited  a  flock  of  sheep. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  them  I  knew  my  neighbor 
was  suffering  loss  from  maggots  in  his 
lambs.  Here  and  there  among  the  flock 
were  young  lambs  standing  with  heads  down, 
twisting  and  squirming  in  an  endeavor  to 
scratch  the  soiled  wool  off  their  tail-heads. 
My  friend  did  not  realize  it,  but  that  was 
the  maggot  danger-signal. 

We  got  busy  at  once  to  fight  the  pests. 
He  bought  a  four  or  five  per  cent,  solution 
of  a  crude  coal-tar  dip  and  a  brush,  shears 
and  syringe.  Each  lamb  affected  was  caught 
and  shorn  of  all  dirty  foul  wool  around  the 
tail  end.  This  exposed  the  enemy  and  cer- 
tainly they  were  there  legion.  Great  masses 
of  wriggling,  crawling  maggots  were  work- 
ing. Some  were  already  deep  under  the 
skin,  some  imbedded  only  in  the  wool.  Their 
work  in  the  wool  fretted  the  lambs  thin. 
When  they  bored  deeply  into  the  flesh  mat- 
ters became  serious.  In  fact,  one  little  lamb 
soon  died  from  his  maggot  wounds. 

The  stiff  brush  soon  scattered  them  out  of 
the  wool  after  the  application  of  the  dip  had 
sickened  them  and  caused  them  to  loosen 
their  hold.  In  the  flesh  wounds  the  syringe 
or  squirt-gun  washed  them  out.  Those  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  flesh  caused  some  trouble, 
but  by  filling  the  wound  full  of  the  fluid  and 
then  working  around  into  all  the  "pockets" 
with  a  blunt  probe  they  were  dislodged.  The 
smell  of  the  dip  prevented  later  infection 
in  the  wool  and  clean  pine-tar  kept  the  flesh 
wounds  clean. 

If  we  had  not  had  the  coal-tar  dip,  a 
strong  brine  would  have  done  fairly  well,  or 
a  solution  of  five  parts  water  and  one  part 
turpentine  or  kerosene.  These  should  be 
washed  out  however,  for  they  mioiht  irritate 
the  skin.  A  lard  and  sulphur  and  turpentine 
salve  may  also  be  used.       J.  C.  Coi'rter. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1912 
Use  the  Brush 

■-pHE  time  of  year  will  soon  be  at  hand 
*  when  the  horse  will  be  working  hard,  and 
in  spite  of  the  cool  days  of  early  spring  he 
will  be  sweating.  This  does  not  hurt  him, 
provided  he  is  given  proper  care.  It  does 
not  hurt  a  man  to  work  and  sweat  if  he 
takes  care  of  himself,  for  sweating  is  na- 
ture's way  of  casting  off  impurities. 

The  horse  that  is  working  hard  needs  the 
best  of  care.  Of  course,  he  needs  proper 
feeding,  but  to  USE  THE  COMB  AXD 
BRUSH  FREELY  will  help  much  in  keeping 
the  horse  in  condition.  You  have  heard  the 
saying  that  a  good  currying  and  brushing 
each  morning  will  save  two  quarts  of  oats. 
I  hardly  think  it  will  save  that  much,  but  if 
it  were  necessary  and  put  to  the  test,  one 
could  make  good  grooming  save  a  little  of 
the  feed-bill. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  curry 
a  horse.  We  might  just  brush  over  him 
and  rather  smooth  down  the  hairs  and  make 
him  look  half-way  like  he  had  been  curried. 
That  would  do  the  horse  himself  but  little 
good.  If  we  did  the  job  right  and  first 
removed  the  old  dried  sweat  and  dead  hair 
that  had  grown  there  during  the  winter,  and 
then  made  the  horse  look  slick,  our  work 
would  be  worth  while.  If  the  horse  has  been 
sweating  quite  freely  the  day  before,  take 
the  curry-comb  and  rub  over  him  and  loosen 
up  the  dried  sweat.  After  you  have  done 
this,  take  the  curry-comb  and  brush  him 
down  the  way  the  hair  lays. 

Knocking  the  comb  on  the  stall  often  will 
remove  most  of  this  surface  dirt.  After 
this  you  can  take  the  brush  and  brush  him 
well.  The  brush  will  collect  much  of  the 
dirt  that  the  comb  failed  to  get.  This  will 
put  the  horse  in  fine  shape,  but  if  you  want 
a  still  better  shine  on  him,  take  a  cloth  and 
rub  him  again. 

We  cannot  give  the  horse  too  much  care 
these  days.  Better  spend  ten  minutes  more 
on  the  team  in  the  morning  and  be  that 
much  later  in  getting  to  work.  More  liberal 
use  of  the  brush  will  keep  our  horses  in  bet- 
ter shape.  Consequently  more  work  can  be 
done.  R.  B.  Rushing. 


If  some  men  could  hold  not  more  than  a 
thimbleful,  they  could  still  be  easily  self- 
contained. 

We  were  .troubled  by  sparrows  getting 
into  some  vines  which  were  growing  around 
the  porch.  Three  or  four  fruit-can  covers 
half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  bran  and  Paris 
green  and  placed  on  small  substantial 
shelves  soon  reduced  their  number.  This 
mixture  will  not  be  easily  dropped  by  the 
birds  and  so  poison  other  birds  or  chickens. 
Neither  will  it  be  easily  found  by  other 
than  sparrows,  if  placed  only  where  spar- 
rows are  in  the  habit  of  roosting. 


Puffed  Joints 

A farm  lad  in  Illinois  tells  of  having  trou- 
ble with  his  yearling  colt  because  of  the 
presence  of  puffs  on  the  animal's  legs.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Alexander  says,  as  to  these  diseases : 

The  puff  in  front  of  the  joint  no  doubt  is  a 
"bog  spavin"  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
joint  a  "thoroughpin."  The  latter  puff,  when 
pressed  upon,  will  bulge  out  on  the  side 
opposite  that  on  which  pressure  is  made. 
The  puffs  are  filled  with  synovia  (joint-oil) 
and  are  practically  incurable.  It  is  lucky  if 
they  do  not  cause  lameness.  Should  they 
ever  give  rise  to  lameness,  have  the  entire 
hock-joint  line-fired  and  blistered  by  a 
graduate  veterinarian.  Meanwhile  treat  as 
follows :  Clip  off  the  hair  and  brush  the 
skin  clean.  If  the  skin  is  not  sore  from 
previous  blistering,  at  once  rub  in  a  little 
ten  per  cent,  iodine  vasogen,  and  rub  until 
the  skin  dries  and  becomes  hot.  Repeat  this 
treatment  daily  until  the  skin  tends  to  be- 
come blistered,  at  which  stage  stop  the 
rubbing  and  merely  apply  a  little  lard  daily. 
Repeat  the  iodine  applications,  if  necessary, 
as  soon  as  the  skin  becomes  sound.  *  This 
may  do  some  good,  if  you  persist  and  give 
the  parts  lots  of  rubbing  and  massage  at 
each  treatment;  but  I  cannot  guarantee  suc- 
cess.   

A  Colt  Cribber 

"A  colt  we  have  has  a  habit  of  chewing 
■*»when  standing  idle  or  out  on  the  pas- 
ture. He  stands  and  chews  and  chops  the 
same  as  if  he  were  eating  corn  or  some  hard 
substance  and  stretches  his  neck  and  some- 
times froths  at  the  mouth.  He  also  has  a 
gurgling  in  his  throat,  as  if  he  were  troubled 
with  gas.  He  eats  and  works  all  right  and 
is  in  fair  condition.  He  is  three  years  old 
past.  He  has  had  that  trouble  ever  since  T 
have  owned  him,  which  is  over  a  year." 
Thus  writes  an  Iowa  farmer. 

I  find  it  pretty  hard  to  judge  by  your 
description,  and  without  seeing  the  horse, 
what  is  the  matter  with  him.  My  guess, 
under  the  limitations,  would  be  that  he  is  a 
cribber,  or  wind-sucker.  If  so,  there  is  but 
one  means  of  treatment,  and  that  is  to  have 
a  wide,  thick  strap  made  and  buckle  it 
around  the  smallest  part  of  his  neck  pretty 
tight.  This  will  effectually  stop  the  habit — 
that  is.  if  I  am  right  in  my  supposition.  A 
very  little  careful  observation  will  enable 
you  to  tell.  Observe  him  closely,  and  see 
whether  he  sucks  wind  into  his  belly  and 
then  belches  it  out  again.  If  so.  you  may 
be  certain  he  is  a  cribber.  Dwid  Buffum. 
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The  Sleepers 

(Apologies  as  Usual) 
By  Berton  Braley 

'■'       AY,  what  you  "got  that  fog-horn  for?" 

inquired  the  Farmer's  Maid. 
"To  wake  'em  up,  to  wake  'em  up," 

the  busy  Farmer  said. 
"And  do  you  think  it's  loud  enough?"  in- 
quired the  Farmer's  Maid. 
"I  have  my  doubts,  I  have  my  doubts,"  the 

busy  Farmer  said  ; 
'  Gut  I've  tried  the  best  alarm-clocks,  and  it 

ain't  a  bit  of  use, 
And  I  went  an'  bought  a  bugle  that  was 

louder  than  the  deuce, 
•And  I've  gone  and  got  this  fog-horn,  and 

I'm  going  to  turn  it  loose, 
When  I  try  to  get  the  boys  up  in  the 

morning !" 

'Suppose  the  fog-horn's  not  enough?"  in- 
quired the  Farmer's  Maid. 
"I'll  go  and  get  a  cannon  next,"  the  busy 

Farmer  said. 
'  I've  seen  'em  sleep  through  worse  than 

that,"  returned  the  Farmer's  Maid. 
"Well,  then  I'll  try  a  lyddite  bomb,"  the  busy 

Farmer  said; 
"For  the  cows  are  in  the  stable,  and  the 

pails  are  empty  still, 
And    the    horses    want    their  breakfast, 

and  the  piggies  want  their  fill ; 
But  the  boys  are  sleeping  soundly,  and  I 

guess  they  always  will, 
When  we  try  to  get  'em  waked  up  in  the 

morning." 

"Well,  I  can  get  the  fellows  up,"  remarked 

the  Farmer's  Maid. 
"I  bet  you  can't,  I  bet  you  can't,"  the  busy 

Farmer  said. 
"I'll   simply   ring  the   breakfast-bell,"  ex- 
plained the  Farmer's  Maid. 
"I  never  even  thought  of  that,"  the  busy 

Farmer  said. 
"For  you  ring  'em  up  to  breakfast,  and 

they'll  make  it  in  a  leap, 
Though  the  bed  is  mighty  comfy  and  the 

slumber  mighty  deep. 
For  the  thought  of  cakes  and  coffee  wakes 

the  laziest  from  sleep, 
When  we  try  to  get  the  boys  up  in  the 

morning." 


Harvesting  the  bees 


Farm  and  Fireside  Index 

How  to  Use  It  to  the  Best  Advantage 

The  publication  of  an  index  to  each  vol- 
ume of  Farm  and  Fireside  makes  this 
piper  a  permanent  encyclopedia  of  farm 
information  almost  invaluable,  if  the  sub- 
scriber wills. 

By  carefully  preserving  the  papers  and 
keeping  them  by  volumes  and  in  order  of 
publication,  an  intelligent  use  of  the  index 
will  make  it  possible  to  find  at  a  moment's 
notice  any  article  that  has  appeared  in  the 
volume. 

We  believe  that  every  reader  at  some  time 
or  another  has  wished  that  he  might  turn 
instantly  to  some  bit  of  information  read 
weeks  or  months  before,  but  without  a  key 
has  abandoned  the  idea  of  finding  it ;  or, 
more  persevering,  has  spent  valuable  time 
searching,  perhaps  without  avail. 

The  index  has  been  made  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  together  all  the  references  to  any 
one  subject  and  of  indicating  very  briefly 
by  the  title  what  each  article  is  about. 
Every  issue  has  been  examined  carefully, 
and  every  article  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  value,  rather  than  its  length. 

After  all  the  articles  have  had  subjects 
assigned  to  them,  these  subjects  have  been 
arranged  in  one  alphabet  like  words  in  a 
dictionary. 

When  a  subject  might  be  looked  for  under 
two  or  more  names,  a  cross-reference  has 
been  made  from  the  word  not  used  to  the 
one  under  which  references  will  be  found. 
For  example,  all  articles  about  chickens  will 
be  found  under  POULTRY,  but  under 
CHICKENS  will  be  found  a  reference  to 
POULTRY. 

When  a  subject  has  a  great  many  refer- 
ences, it  has  been  subdivided  to  facilitate 
finding  the  exact  information  wanted ;  for 
example,  poultry  in  the  index  requires  an 
entire  column  for  all  the  entries.    All  gen- 


eral articles  are  grouped  first  under  the 
word  poultry.  In  this  grouping  care  has 
been  taken  to  choose,  as  the  first  word  of 
each  title,  a  catch  word  that  will  be  dis- 
tinctive, and  that  will  bring  like  articles  to- 
gether ;  for  example,  there  are  four  titles 
under  poultry  beginning  with  the  word  coop, 
this  shows  at  a  glance  all  the  articles  that 
have  been  found  about  coops,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  each  title  indicates  what  is  said 
about  them. 

Poultry 

accounts,  keeping 

S  25:  16;  D  10:13 
advice  to  beginners  Ja  25_:  16 
broody  hens,  curing  My  25 :  10 
caponizing  a  cockerel  Jl  10:  9 
catching  a  chicken  Ap  25:  6,  11 
chicken-proof  flower-bed 

Jl  25 :  4 

cleaning  houses  Jl  25 :  8 

cleaning  houses  for 

manure  Ag  25-  11 

concrete  floor   for  hen- 
house Ja  25 :  15 
coop,  easy  to  clean  Je  10:  8 
coop  for  fattening          O  10:  24 
coop  to  prevent  chicks 

from  piling  up  F10:6 
coops  versus  diseases  Mr  25:  12 
culling  out  lazy  hens  Jl  10:  9 
December  hints  D  10:  13 

In  addition  to  these  general  articles  there 
are  three  subdivisions  following :  POUL- 
TRY BREEDING,  with  fifteen  titles; 
POULTRY  DISEASES  AND  PESTS,  with 
thirteen  titles,  and  POULTRY  FEEDING, 
with  twenty-four  titles. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  subscriber  who  was  not  interested 
in  poultry  last  year,  but  who  later  wants  to 
find  some  information  dimly  remembered 
can  do  so  quickly  by  the  aid  of  this  index; 
without  examining  the  twenty-six  numbers 
for  the  year,  and  reading  each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  articles  on  poultry 
to  find  what  he  wants. 

Not  only  has  each  article  been  given  one 
entry,  but  for  greater  convenience  and  to 
avoid  numerous  cross-references,  often  two 
and  sometimes  three.  For  example,  most 
articles  found  in  the  Headwork  Shop  De- 
partment have  been  indexed  under  MA- 
CHINERY AND  TOOLS,  for  convenience 
in  seeing  what  machinery  and  tools  have 
been  mentioned  or  described.  Each  tool  or 
machine  appears  again  under  its  individual 
name  in  the  index,  and  sometimes  under  a 
subject;  for  example,  DISK  PLOW,  which 
has  only  one  reference,  will  be  found  under 
DISK  PLOW,  under  MACHINERY  AND 
TOOLS  and  under  PLOWS  in'  the  alphabet ; 
this  is  to  avoid  overlooking  articles  which 
might  properly  be  found  under  any  one  of 
several  names.  But  it  is  always  safe  to  look 
under  another  word  if  you  do  not  find  the 
one  you  think  of  first  in  the  index. 

Another  good  illustration  of  double  or 
triple  entries  is  INSECT  PESTS.  This 
heading  has  been  used  to  bring  together  ref- 
erences to  all  insect  pests  mentioned,  but 
references  will  be  found  to  insect  pests 
affecting  APPLES,  TOBACCO,  TOMA- 
TOES and  other  trees  and  plants,  under 
their  names  as  well  as  under  the  name  of  the 
pest  itself;  for  example,  CODLING-MOTH, 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  others. 

Not  only  have  the  strictly  farm  articles 
been  indexed,  but  under  AMUSEMENTS, 
GAMES,  etc.,  will  be  found  the  reference 
wanted  to  a  forgotten  game,  and  under 
LAUNDRY,  KITCHEN,  SEWING,  etc., 
will  be  found  the  item  which  the  busy  house- 
wife has  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  until  the 
need  has  arisen  for  it. 

The  INDEX  to  volume  thirty-four,  1910- 
1911,  has  been  published  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  write  for  it.. 
The  INDEX  to  volume  thirty-five  will  be 
issued  soon  after  the  last  number  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912. 

By  using  this  INDEX  you  may  increase 
the  value  of  your  subscription  many  fold. 
TRY  IT  ! 

If  you  feel  sure  you  have  seen  what  you 
want  to  know  in  the  paper  but  do  not  find 
it  in  the  index,  write  us ;  it  will  help  us  to 
answer  your  question  and  to  make  a  better 
index  next  time.  Julia  E.  Elliott. 


gether;  1  have  found  that  after  weed  growth 
is  killed,  just  enough  surface  stirring  to 
maintain  about  two  to  four  inches,  de- 
pending on  the  soil,  of  dry,  loose  earth  is 
effective  in  checking  evaporation — say  a 
cultivation  once  in  five  or  six  days.  One 
ought  to  cultivate  as  soon  as  a  crust  forms 
under  the  mulch.  That  cultivation,  if  given 
across  the  natural  drainage,  will  assist  in 
giving  each  acre  a  just  share  of  the  rain 
when  it  comes. 

We  must  declare  war  on  the  surface  crust 
wherever  it  forms  ;  it  robs  the  soil  of  water 
that  may  be  highly  precious  before  harvest- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  an  inch  of  water 
will  evaporate  every  week  from  soil,  once  the 
surface  has  baked.  That  inch  of  water  may 
be  just  the  difference  between  a  good  crop 


Getting  by  the  Drought 

[continued  from  page  4] 
is  too  high,  both  need  remedial  treatment. 
Under  either  disadvantage,  plant  growth  is 
slow  and  roots  are  developed  only  near  the 
surface  until  evaporation  and  slow  seepage 
have  restored  favorable  conditions.  By  that 
time  the  dry  weather  may  be  setting  a  hot 
crust  close  enough  to  the  roots  that  the  crop 
is  injured  before  it  can  adjust  itself  to 
changed  conditions.  Deep  roots  and  steady 
growth  early  in  the  season  prepare  the  plants 
to  endure  the  dry,  hot  weather  that  may  fol- 
low. That  requires  an  aerated,  mellow, 
moist  soil ;  conditions  not  attained  unless 
melted  snows  and  rain  are  absorbed. 

The  moisture  that  goes  into  the  soil  is 
just  a  visitor ;  its  home  is  in  the  sky  and 
the  sea,  and  it  will  get  back  there  if  the  soil 
door  is  not  closed,  locked  and  barred  with 
a  dust  mulch.  That  is  the  last  step  in  beat- 
ing the  drought  and  so  important  that  we 
hardly  dare  put  it  second  to  anything.  But 
like  many  other  good  things,  it  may  be  over- 
done. Cultivation  should  not  be  so  frequent 
nor  so  shallow  that  the  surface  is  too  much 
fined ;  the  rains  following  a  drought  are 
usually  hurried  and  heavy  affairs,  and  will 
not  be  readily  taken  up  if  the  soil  particles 
are  too  much  fined  and  lay  too  close  to- 


"Who's  that  comin'?" 

and  a  poor  one.  There  are  very  few  years 
when  the  total  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  a  normal  crop ;  there  are  also  very 
few  seasons  when  enough  of  it  will  remain 
in  the  soil  to  grow  the  best  crop  we  could, 
if  cultivator,  disk  and  smoothing-harrow  are 
not  freely  used.  Where  there  is  chance  for 
intertillage,  keep  the  cultivator-teeth  bright ; 
the  corn,  or  whatever  the  crop  may  be,  will 
look  that  way,  too.  On  stubble-land  use  the 
disk;  a  crust  steals  just  as  much  moisture 
there  as  anywhere,  and  it  takes  some  long- 
distance-ahead moves  in  dealing  with  dry 
weather.  For  the  fields  of  young  grain 
use  the  smoothing-harrow  with  teeth  well 
sianted  back,  if  hot  weather  begins  to  lay 
a  crust  on  the  surface.  The  grain  will  not 
be  damaged  if  it  is  six  inches  or  even  a 
little  more  in  height.  I  have  seen  some 
good  results  from  dragging  grain  that  was 
pretty  well  along.  Last  year  a  neighbor  had 
some  oats  sowed  on  a  piece  of  pretty  stiff, 
clayish  soil.  The  crop  had  failed  on  that 
field  a  number  of  times ;  the  owner  knows 
why,  now.  When  June  came  with  its  dry 
days,  those  oats  seemed  to  forget  all  about 
growing  ;  they  just  stood  still  and  began  to 
turn  a  discouraging  yellow.  The  crust  was 
beginning  to  get  in  its  work,  but  my  neigh- 
bor went  onto  the  field  with  a  smoothing- 
harrow  and  stirred  the  surface  up  pretty 
thoroughly.  "They're  not  going  to  amount 
to  anything  anyway,  so  it's  a  good  time  to 
experiment,"  he  said.  The  experiment  was 
certainly  a  happy  venture ;  every  day  the 
oats  looked  a  little  thriftier.  They  left  grain- 
fields  that  were  not  similarly  treated,  but 
on  much  more  fertile  soil,  away  behind. 
When  thrashing-time  came,  they  yielded 
about  thirty-two  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
oats  that,  had  simply  been  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  fell  below  twenty  bushels. 

This  dry  weather  has  been  setting  lessons 
for  us  anywhere  we  happen  to  look ;  the 
more  of  them  we  get  right,  the  less  we  are 
apt  to  get  left.  The  danger  is  not  in  the 
dry  weather,  it  is  in  the  dry  soil. 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making   heavy   or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  bie 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  whole- 
"  ).   Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesman,  small 
expense,   prices  low.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
mail.     Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River:— 

Wires    laches  high     Medium  Weight      Extra  heavy  (all  No.  9) 
9  39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

47         26c  per  rod         40c  per  rod 
55         32c  per  rod         48c  per  rod 
Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


fj  ANIMALS 
FRIEND 


Keeps  flies  and  other 
insect  pests  off  of 
animals — in  barn  or  pas- 
ture— longer  than  any  imi- 
tation. Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy- 
men and  farmers. 
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Intelligence 

News  of  Interest  to  Every  Farm 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  has  a 
course  of  instruction  on  table  etiquette. 

Out  of  430  subordinate  granges  in  Maine, 
about  350  own  their  own  halls.  These  halls 
vary  in  value  from  $1,500  to  $16,000. 

Several  granges  are  expressing  themselves 
against  the  free-seed-distribution  folly. 
Probably  all  granges  have  that  sentiment  to 
express  if  they  cared  to  put  the  matter  to 
words. 

This  past  year  diseases  have  claimed  an 
abnormal  number  of  hogs.  For  every  one 
thousand  head  more  than  eighty-nine  have 
died.  This  rate  is  double  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  properly  pre- 
paring wool  for  the  market.  A  recent  bul- 
letin tells  about  this  and  lays  down  some 
practical  rules. 

Some  predictions  say  that,  because  of  our 
late  spring  and  consequent  high-priced  eggs 
throughout  the  spring  season,  eggs  will  be 
high  next  winter.  That  comes,  say  our 
prognosticators,  because  spring  eggs  were 
late  in  going  into  cold  storage. 


$1  worth  saves  $20.00 


in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

CI7  M  |~v  <t»  i  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  for 
•J Hill  \J  «p  1  ,  enough  Shoo  -  Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  and  our  8-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  bach  if  not  satis- 
factory. Write  for  liooklet,  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co. ,  Dept. X,  1310 N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


WE  BUY 


What  do  you  do  with  your  old  bags  ?  Don' t 
throw  them  away,  we  will  buy  Peed  bags  of 
all  kinds — Gluten,  Beet,  Pulp,  Bran,  Oats, 
Corn,  Cotton-Seed  Meal  Bags,  etc.,  and  pay 
you  highest  prices.  Write  us  today  for 
prices  and  particulars.    We  pay  the  freight. 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 


622  N.  2nd  St. 


Si.  Louis,  Mo 


Columbus  Buggy 

One  Price — One  Quality — Nome 

50,000  best  Columbus  Buggies  ever  made  * 
—exactly  alike — one  quality— one  price — of- 
fered this  year  direct  at  only  81  factory  profit 
on  each  to  us.  We've  reorganized  whole 
factory  to  make  this.  6  weeks  Free 
Trial— 2  year  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.   Write.  Big  Facts 
Portfolio  Free. 

Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
2021  SooHighSt.,  Columbus,  O. 


i  CLEVELAND  CYCLONE 


Fence  and  Gates 


give  your 
home  privacy  and  distinction. 
Strong,  Durable,  Handsome, 
Easily  Erected.  Send  postal 
for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
We  pay  freight. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

174  Willson  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturers'  prices. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal- 
ers' profits.  Catalogf  ree. 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  363,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Bees  on  the  Farm 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  264,  Medina,  Ohio 


Liberal  Income  for  Hustlers 

A  liberal  income  is  guaranteed  to  the  right 
sort  of  workers.  Such  are  some  of  the  induce- 
ments for  you  to.  handle  the  biggest  money- 
making  offer  ever  made  by  a  farm  journal. 
A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  necessary. 
You  must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agent* 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


WILL  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  A 
DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 

Make  big  money  baling  for  your  neighbors 
after  yours  is  done.  1 
The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  durable, 
repair-proof— made  almost  entirely  ol 
finest  steel.   Unbreakable  steel  baling' 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth, 
clean,  tight  bales, 75  to  125  lbs.  as  desired. 
Three  strokes  each  circle.  Self-feed.  Works^ 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here's  the  biggest  money  maker  you  can 
buy.    Low  price.   Free  trial  and  absolute 
guarantee  on  every  press.  Write  today — 
full  information  free. 


Geo.  Ertel  Co., 

"J  247  Ky.  St.,  Quincy.IU. 
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KNOWS  NOW 


Doctor  Was  Fooled  By  His  Own  Case 
For  a  Time 


It's  easy  to  understand  how  ordinary 
people  get  fooled  by  coffee  when  doctors 
themselves  sometimes  forget  the  facts. 

A  physician  speaks  of  his  own  experi- 
ence : 

"I  had  used  coffee  for  years  and  really 
did  not  exactly  believe  it  was  injuring 
me,  although  I  had  palpitation  of  the 
heart  every  day.  (Tea  contains  caf- 
feine— the  same  drug  found  in  coffee — 
and  is  just  as  harmful  as  coffee.) 

"Finally  one  day  a  severe  and  almost 
fatal  attack  of  heart  trouble  frightened 
me  and  I  gave  up  both  tea  and  coffee, 
using  Postum  instead  and  since  that 
time  I  have  had  absolutely  no  heart 
palpitation  except  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions when  I  tried  a  small  quantity  of 
coffee  which  caused  severe  irritation 
and  proved  to  me  I  must  let  it  alone. 

"When  we  began  using  Postum  it 
seemed  weak — that  was  because  we  did 
not  make  it  according  to  directions — 
but  now  we  put  a  little  bit  of  butter  in 
the  pot  when  boiling  and  allow  the  Pos- 
tum to  boil  full  15  minutes  which  gives 
it  the  proper  rich  flavour  and  the  deep 
brown  color. 

"I  have  advised  a  great  many  of  my 
friends  and  patients  to  leave  off  coffee 
and  drink  Postum,  in  fact  I  daily  give 
this  advice."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Many  thousands  of  physicians  use 
Postum  in  place  of  tea  and  coffee  in 
their  own  homes  and  prescribe  it  to  pa- 
tients. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Established  1865 

Peabody, 
jHoughteling  &  Co. 

Borland  Blk.,  Chicago 

First  Mortgage 
Bonds 

5%  to  6% 


A  Good  Position  Open 

•"THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep  pegging  on  in 
-'-the  same  old  way,  barely  making  a  living,  perhaps 
without  steady  employment.  They  don't  know  how  to 
get  a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your  county  to  get  a 
permanent  position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is  mighty 
pleasant  work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do  now,  or 
if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to  us  to-day, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


The  Market  Outlook 


Take  Care  of  the  Calves 

UNLESS  you  have  cattle  on  the  market, 
it  is  hard  to  appreciate  how  well  the 
commoner  grades  of  cattle  are  selling. 
Cattle  in  little  better  than  good  stocker 
condition  are  selling  very  high,  and  are 
really  making  more  money  for  the  feeder 
than  the  long-fed  cattle ;  and  this  condition 
will  continue  until  grass  cattle  begin  to  run 
freely.  We  are  now  up  against  a  proposition 
in  cattle-feeding  hard  to  figure  on.  Corn  at 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  locally  is  pretty 
high,  and  it  takes  considerable  nerve  to  buy 
feed  at  that  figure.  The  sane  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  a  profit  whenever  there  is  one.  Cat- 
tle may  go  higher,  but  it  is  an  unsafe  gam- 
ble. I  see  no  reason  why  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  will  not  sell  high  during  1912,  nor  is 
there  any  question  but  that  all  crops  will  sell 
at  good  prices.  1  Taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  will  be  a  very  large  acreage 
of  corn.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  present  price ;  second,  the  killing 
out  of  the  clover  last  year,  and,  third,  the 
cheapness  of  the  seed  as  compared  with  other 
crops.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  that 
the  other  crops,  barley,  alfalfa,  winter  wheat 
and  even  oats,  will  have  less  acreage  and 
therefore  sell  well. 

We  generally  have  every  spring  newspaper 
talk  about  the  loss  of  cattle  on  the  range 
through  the  severe  winter.  This  year  there 
is  little  talk  and  great  loss.  In  fact,  the  loss 
is  so  great  it  will  seriously  affect  the  grass- 
cattle  supply.  It  now  seems  generally 
conceded  that  the  Pacific  Coast  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  our  future  supply  of  grass-fat 
cattle.  A  large  proportion  of  the  range 
grass-fat  cattle  are  now  shipped  west  in- 
stead of  east.  Farmers  who  keep  cows  for 
milking  ought  to  take  good  care  of  the 
calves  this  spring  and  summer.  A  little  oil- 
meal  added  to  the  skim-milk  will  surely  pay 
well,  and  if  ever  it  paid  a  man  to  take  good 
care  of  everything,  it  will  be  this  year. 

W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Sheep  Prices  Satisfactory 

The  "Year  of  Jubilee,"  at  least  for  the 
sheepmen,  seems  to  have  come,  and  prices 
in  almost  every  class  of  sheep  and  lambs  are 
already  up  to  those  of  1910,  the  banner  year. 
Wholesale  and  retail  beef  and  mutton  are 
higher  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities 
than  they  have  been  since  1881.  A  little 
more  faith  in  the  future,  and  a  little  less  of 
that  panicky  feeling  during  the  early  months 
of  this  year,  which  caused  thousands  of 
sheep  and  lambs  to  be  sent  to  market  but 
half  fit,  to  realize  from  four  to  six  cents  per 
pound,  would  by  now  be  reaping  its  reward 
in  realizing  from  seven  and  one  half  to  ten 
cents  for  those  same  animals,  in  ripe  con- 
dition. It  is,  however,  useless  to  "cry  over 
spilt  milk;"  it  is  better  to  determine  to  hold 
on  tighter  to  the  pitcher  in  the  future. 

The  very  varying  deliveries  of  western 
sheep  and  lambs  at  the  principal  markets 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  April  caused 
considerable  ups  and  downs  in  prices ;  but 
by  the  last  week  of  April  and  the  first  of 
the  present  month  buyers  seem  to  have 
found  out  that  it  was  no  use  any  longer  to 
fight  against  eight-cent  mutton  and  ten-cent 
lamb.    The  best-informed  salesmen  are  un- 


DRAUGHTSMAN  BUNGALOW 

of  5  rooms — complete  plans 
and  specifications,  $10.00. 
2nd  edition  Bungalow  Book,  25c. 

DE  LUXE  BUILDING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


willing  even  to  give  a  guess  at  what  prices 
will  be  in  June  and  July.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  too  greedy,  and  for  those 
who  have  sheep  or  lambs  really  fit,  present 
prices  should  be  satisfactory.  They  are  high 
enough  to  cover  the  big  feed-bills. 

But  few  spring  lambs  are  yet  appearing  on 
the  markets,  and  it  is  likely  that,  on  account 
of  the  late  winter  and  high  feed  prices,  not 
much  will  be  done  in  that  line  until  June, 
when  it  is  probable  that  those  little  gold 
nuggets  will  be  eagerly  sought  for.  In  many 
cases  the  problem  will  be  how  to  keep  the 
weights  down  below  the  sixty-pound  mark, 
which  is  the  utmost  limit  at  which  spring 
lambs  are  admitted  into  the  "top"  rank. 

It  being  of  no  practical  use  to  say  more 
here  about  prices,  a  few  words  as  to  the 
precautions  which  should  be  taken  on  turn- 
ing sheep,  and  especially  lambs,  out  of  the 
yards  may  be  of  use.  The  avidity  with 
which  they  "go  for"  the  early  grass  is  apt 
to  tempt  the  sheepmen  to  withdraw  their 
grain  ration  too  suddenly.  The  young  grass 
is  washy,  apt  to  induce  scouring  and  is  want- 
ing in  nutritive  value.  To  maintain  the  quality 
of  the  ewe's  milk,  on  which  the  lambs  will 
greatly  depend  until  weaning-time,  at  least 
one  half  of  the  grain  ration  they  have  been 
receiving  in  the  yards  should  be  allowed  in  a 
morning  and  evening  feed.  If  lambs  are 
allowed  to  fall  back  at  this  time,  a  serious 
check  to  their  growth  will  be  sure  to  occur. 

John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Hog-Market  Unchanged 

pvURiNG  seeding,  as  the  receipts  became 
■'-'light,  the  speculators  worked  the  market 
up  until  the  price  was  within  twenty  cents 
of  the  high  mark  of  1911.  This  stimulated 
a  liquidation  on  the  part  of  country  ship- 
pers, and  with  its  appearance  a  break  of 
thirty-five  cents  occurred. 

While  the  market  was  on  its  upward 
movement,  the  large  packers  failed  to  sup- 
port it,  but  bought  freely  as  soon  as  the 
break  occurred.  Evidently  they  wish  to 
maintain  a  market  around  eight  dollars  until 
the  bulk  of  their  heavy  stock  of  provisions 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  yards  have  con- 
tained many  hold-overs  left  there  because 
of  bullish  feeling  on  the  part  of  sellers,  and 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  buying  side  to 
stop  advances.  Seasonable  improvement  of 
quality  and  weight  are  present,  and  the 
average  is  the  heaviest  since  September. 
Heavy  sows  and  light  hogs  are  discriminated 
against. 

Eastern  demand  remains  good  and  takes 
the  bigger  share  of  the  medium-weight  offer- 
ings. 

The  provisions  market  is  the  most  active 
for  some  time,  and  while  prices  fluctuate 
considerably,  they  are  gradually  attaining 
higher  levels.  Both  the  hog  and  the  pro- 
visions markets  are  on  the  choppy  order  and 
will  remain  so  until  there  is  a  material 
change  in  the  receipts.  Yards  talent  is 
prone  to  forecast  the  market  conditions  for 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  as  information 
is  conflicting.  Frank  E.  Scott,  manager  of 
Clay  Robinson  Company's  branch  at  South 
Omaha,  in  summing  up  the  outlook  for  the 
summer,  states  that  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  coming  of  spring  and  of  grass  and 
because  of  the  general  shortage  of  feed 
many  farmers  were  forced  to  market  their 
shotes  that  otherwise  would  have  appeared 
during  the  summer.  Corn  and  hog  values 
advanced  and  prompted  liquidation. 

Close  marketing  was  done  during  the  win- 
ter, and  there  are  almost  no  hogs  behind 
cattle  in  feed-yards.  The  character  of  the' 
current  offering  shows  that  there  are  but 
few  prime  heavy  hogs  still  in  the  country. 
There  were  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  per 
cent,  less  sows  bred  in  the  corn-belt  States 
than  last  year,  and  the  reports  of  early  far- 
rowing show  heavy  mortality.  With  such  a 
condition  heavy  marketing  during  the  sum-' 
mer  does  not  seem  probable,  and  the  price 
will  remain  well  up  until  heavy  receipts  do 
occur.       Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


Here's  Your  Biggest  Selection 
of  Buggies  In  America 


When  you 
get  Phelps 
s,Book — written  by 
'""Ipjjhelps  himself  — 

^  you'll  find  it  con 
\  tains  more  styles 

and  kinds  of  ve- 
hicles to  select  just 
the  one  you  want  from 
than     you    could  see 
in  ten  Big:  Towns — or  in  25 
Dealer's  Stores.   A  big  line  of 
Pfiei&S,  Pres.       Auto  Seat  Buggies — Surreys — Car- 

"      riages — Runabouts — Driving  Carts  — 

'  Spring  Wagons,  etc.— made  to  order— -with 


ttxHELPS,  _  the  biggest  personal  buggy 
\~  maker   in  America,  has  all  his  latest 
styles  readytoshowyouinhis  big  1912  book 
All  new  stock.    Better  values  than  ever  this 
year  in  Split  Hickory  Buggies. 

Not  a  single  old  shopworn  job  in 
Phelps  factories.  Get  his  book 
and  you  be  the 
judge. 


any  choice  as  to  finish— trimmings,  upholstery,  etc.,  all  the  quality  m— all 
the  needless  jobbers'  and  dealers'  profits  out— just  what  you  want— when  you 
wantit— not  what  some  dealer  happens  to  have  on  hand. 

Saves  You  All  Middlemen's  Profits 

Of  $25.00  and  Up,  According  to  What  You  Want 

He  will  save  you  this  money  on  price  and  send  you  a  better  made-to-order  buggy  because  no  middle- 
men share  what  yoa  pay  for  a  Split  Hickory.  Phelps'  wholesale  price  to  yon  satisfies  him  because  of  his  large  volume 
of  sales.   Be  proves  this  to  yon  in  his  book.  Shows  you  by  map  of  states  just  where  150,000  Split  Hickories  are  being 
Tells  the  names  of  owners  near  you  if  you  wish  to  write  or  see  them.  So  send  for  the  book— FREE.  Then  decide. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Sta.  27,  Columbus,  O 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1912 
Scarlet  Tanager 

Spring  is  rapidly  passing,  and  mid-May 
with  its  flood  of  warm  sunshine  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  abundance  of  insect  life, 
as  well  as  for  forcing  into  maturity  the 
tender  leaves  upon  which  this  detrimental 
host  always  feed.  But  with  this  welcome 
sunshine  there  also  comes  the  army  of 
birds  that  consume  these  insects  so  lately 
hatched.  By  so  doing  they  render  to  man 
a  most  beneficent  and  inestimable  service. 
On  the  crest  of  this  migratory  wave  comes 
this  fiery  colored  individual,  the  scarlet 
tanager.  Coming,  as  he  does,  directly  from 
the  tropics,  where  birds  are  noted  for  their 
gay  colors  and  where  he  would  scarcely  be 
noticed  among  such   a  company,  his  fiery 


coat,  ornamented  with  coal-black  wings  and 
tail,  offer  such  a  marked  contrast  to  our 
more  plainly  colored  birds  that  he  can 
readily  be  picked  out  from  among  them. 
His  red  color,  instead  of  being  a  danger- 
signal,  warning  his  enemies  to  beware, 
serves  only  to  attract  them  as  he  flies  among 
the  tree-tops — a  flaming  arrow.  Nature, 
however,  soon  relieves  him  of  so  conspicu- 
ous a  color,  and  after  the  nesting  season  he 
dons  the  sober  hue  of  olive-green,  the  color 
of  his  mate.  The  transition  often  produces 
a  queer  variegation. 

During  the  few  weeks  that  the  scarlet 
tanager  remains  with  us  his  services  to  the 
farmer,  as  above  stated,  are  inestimable.  He 
should,  with  his  kindred,  be  protected,  for  he 
saves  the  forest-trees  from  destruction  by 
harmful  insects.  H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Thinking  that  clover-seed  is  too  high  to 
buy  is  the  ruin  of  the  farm. 

Recently  we  saw  a  woman  get  her  silver- 
ware out  of  a  covered  tin  pail.  She  said 
that  it  never  needed  scouring  and  never 
turned  color.  This  idea  is  especially  a 
benefit  where  gas  is  burned  in  the  house. 
Gas  will  cause  silverware  to  tarnish  more 
quickly  than  where  there  are  none. 


Inexpensive  Bedding  Plants 

I find  that  with  a  little  care  and  patience 
one  can  have  a  very  attractive  and  showy 
garden  from  annual  plants  at  very  little  ex- 
pense. Some  of  the  seed  will  have  to  be 
started  in  boxes  in  the  house,  while  others 
can  be  planted  in  the  beds  where  they  are 
to  grow.  For  two  or  three  years  I  have 
grown  and  admired  the  Kochia  Scoparia,  or 
Summer  Cypress,  and,  although  I  have  con- 
sidered it  a  valuable  decorative  plant  that 
was  easily  grown,  yet  I  never  realized  its 
possibilities  as  a  decorative  plant  until  I 
saw  it  in  the  parks,  and  on  the  lawns  of  a 
northern  city  last  summer.  Here  I  saw  it 
grown  in  masses,  single  specimens  in  vases, 
and  great  hedges  where  they  were  minia- 
ture trees,  so  very  graceful  and  beautiful.  It 
grows  quickly  from  seed  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  the  foliage  is  finely  cut,  is  a  dainty 
green  all  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  turns 
to  a  brilliant  dark  red,  making  a  gorgeous 
display  that  is  in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings. This  forms  neat,  compact  bushes, 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  height.  Give  each 
plant  two  feet  space,  and  have  the  soil  rich. 

There  is  no  finer  summer  or  fall  flower- 
ing plant  than  the  Salvia  Splendens.  It  be- 
comes a  brilliant  mass  of  scarlet  as  the  cool 
nights  of  August  and  September  appear. 
This  is  grown  from  seed,  and  comes  into 
bloom  earlier  if  the  seed  is  started  in  boxes, 
in  the  house  or  pit,  in  February  or  March. 
Do  not  crowd  these  plants,  but  give  each 
plant  room  to  grow  and  be  cultivated.  The 
finest  bloom  is  that  of  flowers  grown  in  rich 
soil,  well  cultivated.  They  are  beautiful  in 
beds  by  themselves,  or  as  an  edging  for  a 
circular  bed  of  cannas  or  coleus.  There  are 
other  varieties  of  the  salvia,  but  the  splen- 
dens is  the  surest  to  grow  and  bloom,  and 
is  the  most  brilliant  variety.  I  find  the  seed 
will  self-sow.  If  the  bed  is  covered  with 
leaves  in  the  fall,  a  number  of  fine  plants 
will  appear  the  following  spring.  These  bear 
transplanting  well. 

The  zinnia  is  an  old-fashioned  flower, 
and  we  have  always  relegated  it  to  the  side 
garden,  but  after  seeing  large  beds  of  the 
improved,  dwarf,  giant-flowered  variety  in 
parks  and  on  the  lawns  of  public  institu- 
tions, I  considered  this  a  very  showy,  beau- 
tiful and  inexpensive  bedding  plant  that 
was  worthy  a  place  on  any  lawn.  It  is  little 
trouble. 

The  nasturtium  and  verbena  are  well- 
known  and  indispensable  plants  for  bedding, 
but  the  flowers  must  be  picked  often  for 
continuous  bloom.  Lai-r.i  Joxes. 
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Poultry-Raising 


Poultry  Economy 

IN  THE  world  of  business  to-day,  system 
is  recognized  and  practised  as  a  science. 
And  system,  if  applied  to  the  poultryman's 
business,  pays,  and  pays  not  only  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  also  in  time  and  labor.  And 
by  system  I  mean  not  merely  a  system  of 
feeding,  housing,  etc.,  but  system  in  ,the 
broader  sense  of  scientific  management,  as 
applied  to  a  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

The  first  recommendation  I  would  make 
is  in  regard  to  housing.  For  the  poultryman 
who  keeps  several  hundred  hens,  the  long, 
continuous  house,  preferably  one  with  open 
fronts,  is  the  most  economical.  All  being 
under  one  roof,  much  time  going  in  and  out 
doors  from  the  feed-room  can  be  saved.  By 
the  use  of  a  car  suspended  from  the  rafters, 
or  an  ordinary  feed-and-litter  carrier,  one 
man  can  easily  take  care  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  birds  than  would  be  possible  with  the 
colony-house  plan.  The  feed  and  water  is 
placed  on  the  car,  which  is  then  pushed  the 
length  of  the  building,  and  the  hens  are 
fed  and  watered  in  a  very  short  time,  even 
though  there  may  be  many  of  them.  It  is 
easier  to  gather  the  eggs,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  feeder  to  be  out  of  doors  in  all 
weathers,  and  in  winter  it  does  away  with 
shoveling  paths,  which  in  this  Maine  latitude 
is  quite  an  item.  In  the  curtain-front  house, 
there  is  almost  no  loss  of  birds  from  sick- 
ness or  disease,  such  as  roup,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  death  rate  is  an  item  well  worth 
considering. 

In  the  continuous  house,  the  doors  in  the 
partitions  may  be  fastened  open  or  left  out 
entirely,  and  thus  each  hen  has  the  privilege 
of  roaming  over  the  entire  building,  and 
anything  which  tends  to  make  the  flock  bet- 
ter contented  and  happier  results  in  more 
eggs.  The  vegetables  or  cut  clover  can  be 
fed  from  the  car,  and  it  can  also  be  used 
to  advantage  in  removing  the  droppings 
from  the  building  by  having  the  track  run 
outside  of  the  building  to  the  manure-shed 
itself. 

There  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor 
in  the  housing  and  care  of  young  chicks  in 
a  continuous  brooder-house,  over  the  method 
of  individual  brooder-houses  or  outdoor 
brooders.  The  cost  of  heating  and  the  care 
of  lamps  in  the  individual  brooders  is  greater 
than  is  the  cost  of  heating  the  continuous 
brooder-house.  I  believe  the  heat  is  more 
even  and  the  loss  of  life  not  so  great,  as 
with  the  single  brooders,  and  this  being  true, 
a  great  saving  is  here  realized,  because  a 
dead  chick  means  quite  a  loss,  potentially 
so  at  least.  As  with  the  laying-house,  all 
the  chicks  are  under  one  roof  and  are  thus 
more  easily  cared  for,  and  the  worry  over 
this  or  that  individual  brooder  is  eliminated. 

Much  economy  may  be  practised  in  the 
feeding  of  the  laying  hens  and  the  chickens 
on  the  range  if  a  dry  mash  is  used.  Enough 
dry  mash  may  be  mixed  in  one  hour  to  last 
five  hundred  hens  a  month,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  every  morning  or  evening  to  heat 
water  to  wet  the  mash,  then  mix  the  mash 
and  then  wait  to  allow  it  to  cool.  There  is 
no  grain  to  sour  in  summer  and  freeze  in 
winter,  as  is  the  case  with  a  wet  mash.  A 
power  feed  grinder  and  mixer  may  be  in- 
stalled if  one  has  enough  hens  to  warrant 
the  expense,  and  a  saving  of  time  at  least 
would  thus  be  made. 

In  feeding  chicks  after  they  have  been 
transferred  from  the  brooder-house  to  the 
range,  a  horse  and  low-down  wagon  save 
considerable  time.  The  feed  and  a  barrel 
of  water  are  placed  on  the  wagon  and  drawn 
all  over  the  range,  one  trip  a  day  being  all 
that  is  necessary. 

As  all  large  business  houses  practise  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  their  sales  depart- 
ments, so  ought  the  poultryman  to  do.  He 
ought  to  market  his  products  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  command  the  highest  market 
prices.  If  the  poultryman,  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  before  he  intends  to  market  his  poul- 
try, will  shut  them  in  a  darkened  room  and 
feed  them  three  times  a  day  on  whole  corn, 
his  birds  will  be  in  better  condition  to  kill 
or  to  ship  alive.  If,  when  he  dresses  his 
poultry,  he  will  only  exercise  a  little  more 
care  and  be  a  little  more  fussy  about  the 
packing  and  the  package,  he  will  be  amply 
repaid  when  his  birds  arrive  in  the  market ; 
because  looks  go  a  long  way  with  all  of  us, 
when  we  are  buying  our  food. 

There  is  no  satisfaction,  and  but  very 
little  money  in  exchanging  eggs  for  groceries 
or  grain.  By  being  careful  in  gathering  the 
eggs,  so  that  they  won't  become  chilled  in 
winter  and  so  the  hens  won't  sit  on  them 
overnight  and  using  a  little  care  in  sizing 
and  selecting,  quite  an  advance  over  the 
common  prices  may  be  obtained.  When 
possible,  sell  your  eggs  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. If  not  possible,  get  a  market  in 
your  nearest  city  with  some  grocer  who  deals 
in  strictly  fancy  groceries  and  provisions. 
Agree  to  furnish  him  only  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  and  then,  for  your  own  sake,  live  up 
to  your  agreement.  Carefully  clean  all  the 
eggs;  don't  send  any  small,  misshapen  or 
large  ones.  Stamp  each  egg  with  a  rubber 
stamp,  using  your  initials  or  the  name  of 


your  farm,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will 
have  created  a  demand  for  your  eggs,  and 
when  you  have  created  such  a  demand,  your 
eggs  will  bring  the  highest  prices,  consider- 
ably more  than  your  storekeeper  would  pay. 

Several  neighbors  could  send  their  eggs 
together,  paying  a  cent  or  two  per  dozen  to 
one  of  their  number  for  doing  the  business, 
and  in  this  way  all  would  gain  a  little. 

Economy  may  also  be  practised  by  several 
poultrymen  in  one  locality,  cooperating  and 
buying  their  grain  in  car-load  or  half  car- 
load lots,  direct  from  the  miller ;  in  this  way 
saving  the  profits  of  the  local  grain-dealer. 

A.  W.  Richardson. 


A  Mixture  of  Eggs 

T  have  hatched  goose  eggs  in  an  incubator, 
•*  but  have  not  given  the  thing  a  fair  test. 
My  machine  is  a  two-hundred-egg  size, 
which  I  was  unable  to  fill  with  goose  eggs, 
having  only  forty.  The  rest  of  the  space 
was  filled  with  about  twenty  duck  eggs  and 
one  hundred  chicken  eggs,  and  the  tempera- 
ture kept  at  about  103  degrees.  In  twenty- 
one  days  sixty-four  chickens  hatched,  and 
in  twenty-eight  days,  seven  ducklings.  A 
few  days  later  nineteen  geese  came  out,  but 
neither  the  ducks  nor  the  goslings  were 
treated  properly,  because  when  the  chickens 
were  taken  out  of  the  machine  the  other 
eggs  got  chilled.  Goose  eggs  need  a  little 
higher  temperature  than  chicken  eggs  and 
those  that  hatched  were  very  slow  in  coming 
out.  After  the  first  goose  eggs  were  pipped, 
three  days  elapsed  before  the  goslings  were 
out.  The  temperature  ought  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  five  degrees  or  a  little  more.  Of 
the  nineteen  goslings,  seventeen  grew  re- 
markably well.  They  were  put  in  a  pen 
twelve  inches  high  and  fourteen  feet  long. 
This  was  covered  with  wire  netting  to  keep 
the  chickens  out  at  feeding-time.  At  first 
their  feed  was  wheat  bread  soaked  in  milk 
when  I  had  it  and  in  water  other  times. 
Sometimes  the  birds  received  corn  or  mois- 
tened meal.  The  pen  was  moved  twice  a 
day  so  that  the  little  birds  could  get  all  the 
grass  they  would  eat.  I  find  that  this  is  very 
necessary,  as  geese  live  mostly  on  grass  and 
will  not  eat  much  dry  food.  They  also 
require  a  dry,  warm  place  to  sleep  in  at 
night.  I  did  not  put  the  goslings  in  a 
brooder,  because  the  weather  was  not  cold, 
and  I  thought  they  could  do  well  enough 
without.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to 
use  a  brooder  for  at  least  a  week  after 
hatching.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Swans  and  cygnets  at  home 


Handling  Young  Ducks 

vr°UNG  ducks  should  be  crowded  every  day 
A  until  they  are  marketable.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  days  we  feed  the  ducklings 
corn  bread,  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed 
till  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  crumbly  mash. 
This  is  sprinkled  over  with  fine,  clean  sand 
and  given  five  times  a  day.  Light,  frequent 
feeding  is  the  rule.  Plenty  of  clean  drink- 
ing-water is  essential. 

In  three  or  four  days  we  feed  a  crumbly 
mash,  consisting  of  two  parts  corn-meal, 
one  part  cheap  flour  and  one  part  cut  clover. 
If  grass  range  is  available,  the  clover  may 
be  omitted  and  the  amount  of  meal  in- 
creased. In  a  few  days  the  flour  portion  is 
left  out.  We  then  begin  to  feed  equal  parts 
of  fine  corn-chop  and  bran,  or  chop  and 
crushed  oats,  the  oats  having  the  hulls 
sifted  out  before  feeding.  We  have  also 
fed  equal  parts  of  crushed  oats,  ground 
wheat  and  corn-chop.  Plenty  of  water  and 
grit  are  available.  When  the  weather  is  hot, 
we  feed  the  corn-chop  very  sparingly.  It 
is  productive  of  too  much  heat,  and  may 
cause  serious  digestive  ailments.  Shade  is 
also  a  pressing  essential.  Ducklings  cannot 
stand  the  direct  sun,  especially  during  the 
first  few  days  of  their  lives. 

When  ducklings  are  about  a  month  old, 
it  is  difficult  to  overfeed.  From  this  time 
on,  we  try  to  keep  them  where  it  is  shady 
and  cool.  We  make  the  corn-chop  the 
greater  per  cent,  of  the  rations.  It  is  now 
much  coarser  than  that  fed  in  the  start.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  cracked  corn  they  get  at 
night.  At  this  stage  of  growth  (six  weeks 
or  two  months)  we  find  that  the  ducklings 
actually  wilL  eat  more  than  they  will  when 
nearly  full  grown,  and  while  we  stuff  them 
to  the  limit  if  they  are  for  marketing  pur- 
poses, a  sharp  lookout  is  always  kept  on 
their  feed-supply. 

Where  the  ducklings  are  intended  for 
breeding  purposes,  we  do  not  crowd  them 
quite  so  rapidly,  and  the  amount  of  corn  is 
cut  down  somewhat,  giving  the  milder  and 
less  heating  ground-grain  feeds  in  prefer- 
ence to  it.  M.  COVERDELL. 


Avoiding  Chick  Diseases 

My  young  chickens  have  been  remarkably 
free  from  bowel  troubles,  gapes,  roup 
and  other  diseases  which  are  common  among 
young  chickens.  I  find  that  the  first  essen- 
tial to  healthy  chicks  is  to  hatch  only  eggs 
of  vigorous  stock.  Hens  that  have  a  low 
vitality,  that  have  been  pampered,  stimu- 
lated for  unnatural  egg  production  or  else 
underfed  will  not  produce  healthy  chicks. 
The  roosters  need  also  to  be  vigorous  and 
of  good  stock ;  and  there  should  be  no  in- 
breeding. Not  so  much  depends  on  the  age 
of  the  bird  as  on  its  vitality.  Last  spring 
I  had  only  pullet  eggs  to  set,  and  these  were 
from  late-hatched  pullets  at  that ;  yet  I 
never  had  better  success  in  hatching.  The 
fertility  of  the  eggs  and  the  vitality  of  the 
chicks  were  at  least  ninety-eight  per  cent. 

I  find  that  early-hatched  chicks  are  less 
liable  to  disease  than  those  hatched  later 
or  during  the  hot  months  of  the  summer. 
I  did  not  lose  one  chicken  from  any  of  the 
flocks  hatched  out  in  April,  May  or  first 
weeks  of  June ;  but  lost  a  few  from  the 
flocks  hatched  in  the  last  of  June  and  in 
July ;  these  were  hatched  in  extremely  hot 
weather,  which  I  think  accounted  for  some 
of  them  lacking  vitality. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  out  of  a  flock 
of  twenty-seven  hatched  out  in  July  I  reared 
twenty-two. 

Vermin  breeds  much  faster  in  hot  weather 
than  it  does  in  cooler  weather,  so  one  must 
be  more  vigilant  in  caring  for  the  chicks 
and  seeing  that  everything  is  scrupulously 
clean.  In  warm  weather  it  is  doubly  neces- 
sary that  plenty  of  shade  be  provided  for 
the  chickens  in  their  runs  and  that  they 
have  plenty  of  pure,  cool  water  before  them 
all  the  time.  If  confined  to  yards,  they  will 
also  need  to  be  provided  with  plenty  of 
green  food ;  but  if  they  are  allowed  free 
range,  of  course  this  will  not  be  necessary, 
as  they  will  provide  for  themselves.  Clean- 
liness is  of  prime  importance  at  all  times. 
The  coops  or  boxes  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined should  be  cleaned  and  moved  fre- 
quently. If  straw  is  used  in  the  coops,  it 
should  be  changed  frequently.  But  I  think 
this  is  necessary  only  in  the  spring,  when 
the  ground  is  damp  and  cool.  To  keep  the 
soil  in  their  runs  pure  and  healthy  it  should 
be  pared  or  turned  under  frequently.  If 
the  chickens  are  confined  to  yards,  the 
entire  lot  should  be  turned  under  at  least 
once  a  month.  I  solve  part  of  this  problem 
by  planting  the  part  not  taken  up  with  the 
house,  plum-trees  and  red-raspberry  bushes 
to  early  potatoes.  If  the  soil  in  the  runs  is 
kept  pure,  there  will  be  no  danger  from 
gapes.  M.  M.  Wright. 


Complete  Bathroom  Outfit  No.  10 

These  fixtures  are  of  first  quality,  guaranteed  and  sold 
direct,  saving  you  the  plumber's  profit. 

H ~ 4-U f.tk  44  or  5  feet  long,  Porcelain  Enam- 
DatntUD  eled,  Roll  Rim  with  Nickeled 
Brass  Overflow,  Waste,  Combination  Faucet,  Sup- 
ply Pipes,  Chain  and  Stopper. 

I  awofAmr  Porcelain  Enameled  with  inte- 
a-io-V diory  grai  back  and  apron,  concealed 
hanger,  nickeled  brass  faucets,  supply  pipes, 
trap,  chain  and  stopper. 

f^l/icof  Vitreous  China  Washdown  with  oak 
V^lOoCl  seat  and  tank  copper  lined,  nickeled 
brass  trimmings  and  supply  pipe. 
We  ha-ve  other  Bathroom  Outfits  to  select  from  at  differ- 
ent prices  and  carry  a  full  line  of  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Valves,  Boilers,  Tanks,  Pumps  and 
Tools.  Full  information  given  for  the  installation  of 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  and  Water  Supply. 

Send  for  Catalogue  A 
The  Chelsea  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Co. 

185  West  24th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
Your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  if  good*  are  not  satisfactory. 


yjj  k  MTPn.  Men  to  become    independent   farmerB  in 

Tf  All  1  Eil/.  Eastern  North  Carolina.  "The  Nation's  Gar- 
den Spot."  A  card  brings  information.  CAROLINA  TRUCKING 
DEVELOPMENT   CO.,    816  Southern  Bldg„  Wilmington,  N.  0. 
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VARIFTIFQ  P<»ultry ■  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 
ffftniL  I  ICO  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
3  cents.     Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X„  St-  Lonis.  Ho. 
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1  Why  Not  You?  | 


SCORES  of  men  and  women  are 
making  a  comfortable  living  all  the 
1  year  round  and  thousands  of  others 

|         are  substantially  increasing;  their  regru- 
Z         lar  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare 
I        time  to  our  interests.   There  is  a  fine  I 
|         opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription 

Staff  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men  | 
:        and  women.  Why  not  join  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the 
:         successful  men  and  women  of  their  % 
|         localities?    A  postal  card  will  bring  all  ! 
particulars.    Send  it  to  | 

Circulation  Dept. 

I  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  f 

Springfield,  Ohio  | 
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Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-proof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-OID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


(Accent  on  the  "  RU"  and  always  spelled  with  one  "B") 
is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 


&  t  \  tne  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years'  service.  It  is  the 

!§i  S  1_S«L  original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 

^  v  woo]  fabrjCi  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-BER-OID  Gum. 

!  «  When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-OID  and  remember,  unless 

*  Sj  the  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
!^  the  genuine  RU-BER-OID.  The  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 
ICA'LDR'flin    's  tne  on'y  Permanently  colored   prepared  roofing — 

k  (Colored  RubercS   THREE  COLORS  :  RED,  GREEN,  BROWN.      ^  Marl  Reg_ 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  send  at  once  for  book,  "Around  the 
World,"  containing  illustrations  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe,  and  FREE  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Branches:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver. 


A  Perfectly  Hog-Tight  Fence 


A  wire  fence  that  follows  hill  and  hollow  perfectly— 
that  no  hog  or  other  animal  can  go  under—that  can't  be 
lifted  by  freezing  and  thawing,  is  the  result  of  using 


P.&  B.  FENCE  ANCHORS 


Easy  to  put  in,  impossible  to  pull  out.  No  digging  re- 
quired. Absolutely  protects  stock  from  lightning.  You  can 
set  posts  35  to  40  feet  apart  and  save  enough  on  posts  alone 
to  more  than  pay  for  all  the  Anchors  you  can  use.  Special 
driving  tool  free  with  order  for  100.  At  your  dealer's  or  direct 
from  us.   Write  today  for  Illustrated  Folder — FREE. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Send 
G  cents 
for 
Sample 
Pre 
paid. 

J.  M.  PEEL  &  BRO.,  Box  508  Mary»ville,  Ohio 


1.50  Buys  This  Elegant 

Top  Buggy. 

Retail  Price  $60.00.  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Spring  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons.  We 
have  cut  out  our  Jobbers,  our  Whole- 
salers and  our  Betailers  and  offer  YOU 
their  profit.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Catalog  and  Delivered  Prices. 

Mutual  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Station    65-K,    East  St.  Louis,  IU. 


WARRANTED  | 
FOR 

Five 
Years. 
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The  Aertnotor  with  the  auto- 
matic regulator  stops  when 
the  tank  is  lull  and 
starts  when  the 
water  is  lowered  4 
inches.    You  oil  it 
once  a  week.  A 
gasoline  engine  has  to  be 
started  and  stopped  and  oiled 
and  attended  almost  constantly, 
and  you  have  large  expense  for 
gasoline  and  oil.   The  wind  is 
free. 

We  make  gasoline  engines  (exceedingly 
good  ones)  but.  for  the  average  water  supply 
for  the  home  and  150  head  of  stock,  an  8-foot 
Aermotor  with  a  storage  tank,  —  which  is  a 
necessity  with  any  kind  of  water  supply-ris 
all  that  is  needed  and  is  by  far  the  more 
economical.  The  supply  of  wind  for  the  Aer- 
motor is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  supply 
of  gasoline,  batteries  and  repairs  for  the  gaso- 
line engine. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  re- 
pairs in  pumping  for  150  head  of  stock  with  a 
gasoline  engine,  will  buy  an  8-foot  Aermotor 
every  year,  and  you  are  still  to  the  bad  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  over  the  gasoline 
engine. 

But  the  gasoline  engine  has  its  place  on  the 
farm  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  100  people 
are  maimed  or  killed  with  gasoline  where  one 
is  injured  by  a  windmill,  and  that  100  farm 
buildings  are  burned  with  gasoline  where  none 
is  in j  ured  by  a  windmill.  For  the  water  supply, 
the  windmill  is  the  thing.  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  done  their  first  power  pumping  by  a 
gasoline  engine  have  become  tired  of  it  and  are 
buying  windmills.  That  is  one  reason  why  our 
windmill  business  increases  from  year  to  year. 
We  can  furnish  you  much  testimony  like  the 
following: 

Devme.Tex.,  Dec  16, 191L 
I  am  e  en  ding  you  a  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  oldest 
windmills  In  this  country- 
It  being  the  first  Aermotor 
put  up  In  Medina  County— 
and  is  used  to  furnish  water 
for  hundreds  of  head  of  cat- 
tle. It  was  pat  up  in  the  year 
1889  and  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Murdo  Monroe.  The  only 
repairs  this  mill  has  ever 
needed  are  one  small  gear 
and  a  rocker  arm,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was (2. 50.  This 
Aermotor  Is  still  running  and 
doing  good  service,  furnish- 
ing water  for  cattle  and 
family. 

LOUI9  GACONET. 

Find,  if  you  can,  a  state- 
ment like  this  regarding 
gaioline  engines. 


Of  course,  there  are  places  where  a  windmill 
cannot  be  used.  There  you  will  have  to  use  a 
gasoline  engine,  with  all  of  its  disadvantages. 
We  will  furnish  for  that  place  a  small  engine 
which  costs  but  $37.60  complete,  so  it  can  be  set 
to  pumping  in  30  minutes.  Or  we  will  furnish 
you  a  pump  jack— the  best  made— for  $6.00.  to 
do  pumping  with  a  larger  gasoline  engine. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  information 
about  water  supply.  Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago. 
Branch  Houses:  Oakland,  Cal.j  Kansas  City. 
Ho.:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Crops  and  Soi 


□ 


Corn  and  Soils 

Do  Varieties  of  Corn  Adapt  Themselves  to 
Different  Kinds  of  Soils  ? 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  increasing 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  testing 
of  different  varieties  of  farm  crops. 
In  practically  every  case,  where  a  number 
of  different  varieties  have  been  included, 
there  has  been  a  decided  difference  in  the 
yield- of  some  of  the  varieties,  and  this  fact 
has  stimulated  interest  in  this  line  of  work. 
In  the  case  of  corn,  differences  of  10,  IS 
or  20  bushels  were  not  infrequent.  Where 
such  differences  exist,  it  is  evidently  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  importance  to  the  farmer 
to  obtain  the  variety  which  will  give  him 
the  best  results. 

In  order  to  determine  if  possible  the 
variety  of  corn  that  is  best  adapted  to  a 
given  farm,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  a 
number  of  years  ago  began  cooperative 
variety  tests  with  members  of  the  Ohio 
Corn-Improvement  Association  and  other 
farmers  of  the  State,  and  the  results  of  a 
number  of  these  tests  have  been  brought 
together.  A  comparison  of  the  results  from 
different  tests  has  shown  that  the  variety 
that  did  best  in  one  case  has  sometimes 
proved  a  very  poor  yielder  on  another  farm, 
although  the  two  farms  may  be  located  very 
closely  together.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  evidently  impossible  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  from  the  data  at  hand.  Such 
results  were,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing 
and  suggested  the  need  of  further  study  in 
order  to  determine,  if  possible,  why  such 
differences  should  exist. 

Where  these  tests  were  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  the  difference  in 
climate  might  furnish  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, but  where  they  were  located  in  the 
same  county,  it  was  evident  that  the  climatic 
difference  was  not  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  have  to  look  to  the  soil, 
or  underground,  environment  of  the  plant 
for  the  explanation  rather  than  the  climatic, 
or  above  ground.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  go  over  the  data  and  see  if  the  differences 
in  soil  would  furnish  an  explanation  for  the 
results  which  had  been  secured.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
soils  was  so  incomplete  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  any  very  satisfactory  com- 
parisons. As  all  of  the  check  plats,  how- 
ever, were  home-grown  seed,  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  comparison  of  the  yield  of  the 
home-grown  with  the  other  varieties. 


Steel  Shingles  Save  5  Times 
Their  Cost 


Edwards  "REO" 
Steel  Shingties 

outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  cost  only 
two-thirds  as  much. 

One  $60  steel  shingle  roof  is  worth  four 
$90  wood  roofs  and  there's  $300  difference  in 
cost.  A  roof  which  could  be  shingled  with 
Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  for  $60 
could  be  covered  with  composition  tar 
for  $50.  But  one  Edwards  Steel  Shingle 
Roof  outwears  six  others  and  saves  $240. 

Besides,  "Reo"  Shingles  are  fireproof 
and  reduce  insurance  rates  from  10  to 


20  per  cent. 

Tsghtcote  Galvanized 
Last  a  Lifetime 

Each  and  every  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  is  made 
rust-proof,  rot-proof  and  acid-proof  by  the  famous 
Edwards  process  of  galvanizing. 

Each  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  Steel  Shingles 
is  dipped  singly  into  molten  zinc.  This  gives 
heavy  uniform  coating  and  covers  all  edges.  No 


raw  edges  exposed  to  wpather.  Edwards  inter- 
locking feature  makes  solidest  roof.  Lasts  a  life- 
time. Comes  in  sheets  6  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches 
wide.  Galvanized  or  painted,  all  ready  to  put  on. 
Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone 
can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over  wood  shingles,  or 
sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond 
Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
"Beo"  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning. 
This  guaranty  is  backed  by  our  $10,000  Ironclad 
Bond  and  stan  ds  forever.  Ask  for  Big  Free  Koofing 
Catalog  No.  658 ,  with  special  low  prices.  Freight 
prepaid  from  factory.  Send  dimensions  of  your 
buildings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Write  today. 


THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  508-558    Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(73)  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roofing  Material  in  the  World 


Takes  This  Engine 

Take  it  home,  try  it  at 
your  own  work  for  10  days 

and  then  if  it's  satisfactory  pay  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments.  All  sizes,  from  2  to  12  h.  p.,  single  and  double 
cylinder.  Burns  any  fuel — Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas,  Dis- 
tillate. Thousands  in  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars on  our  new  easy  payment  plan.  Address 

U.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  1 552  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
TO  SHOW 


It's 
Guar- 
anteed 


pu  The  BLIZZARD  reliable  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  any  ensilage  cutter  until  you  have  examined  the  Blizzard 
which  has  40  years  of  success  behind  it.    Equipped  with  improved  wind 
k  elevator,  knives  that  can  be  adjusted 
rhile  running.  Self-feeding  table. 

 [Tested  by  505v  greater  strain  than  is 

^ever  called  for  in  actual  use.-  Fully 


Send 
for  New 
'Catalog 


guaranteed.   Sold  ready  for  use.    Only  3  pieces. 
Write  for  "Why  Silage  Pays"  and  '  The  Evi- 
dence."  Sent  free  together  with  latest  catalog 
i  Blizzard  cutters. 

p     JOS.  DICK  MFG.  COMPANY 

|^1444  West  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio  ^ 


A  number  of  different  varieties  of  corn 
were  included  in  the  tests,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  were  planted  in  more  than  half  a 
dozen.  Of  these  varieties  only  nine  will  be 
considered  in  this  connection. 

The  variety  which  was  included  in  the 
largest  number  of  tests  was  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent.  Out  of  a  total  of  41  tests  there  were 
only  9  in  which  it  exceeded  the  yield  of  the 
check  or  the  home-grown  seed.  The  average 
of  all  the  tests  was  2.3  bushels- less  than 
that  of  the  checks. 

There  is  probably  no  variety  of  corn 
grown  so  extensively  in  this  country  as  the 
Learning.  It  was  included  in  29  different 
tests,  and  in  IS  of  these  the  checks  gave  a 
larger  yield.  The  average,  however,  of  the 
Learning  was  .4  bushel  more  than  the  home- 
grown seed. 

The  Ohio  Pedigreed  No.  75  was  included 
in  21  different  tests,  and  out  of  these  in 
only  8  cases  did  it  exceed  the  yield  of  the 
checks,  the  average  yield  being  1  y2  bushels 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  Clarage  corn  was  used  in  14  different 
tests,  and  in  only  2  cases  did  it  exceed  the 
yield  of  the  check  plats,  while  the  average 
fell  3.3  bushels  below. 

A  comparison  was  also  made  of  Funk's 
Yellow  Dent,  which  was  included  in  19 
tests.  In  11  out  of  the  19  the  checks  ex- 
ceeded the  yield  of  the  variety,  the  average 
being  .9  bushel  in  favor  of  the  home-grown 
seed. 

Medina  Pride  was  included  in  12  differ- 
ent tests,  and  in  only  3  of  these  did  this 
variety  exceed  the  yield  of  the  checks,  the 
average  being  1.3  bushels  less. 

Darke  County  Mammoth  was  included  in 
10  tests,  and  in  6  of  these  it  exceeded  the 
yield  of  the  checks,  the  average  yield  being 
1.3  bushels  in  favor  of  the  variety. 

Boone  County  White  was  included  in  12 
different  tests,  and  in  8  out  of  the  12  the 
checks  exceeded  the  yield  of  the  variety, 
the  average  difference  being  Syi  bushels  in 


Satisfying  the  farming  instinct 


favor  of  the  checks.  This  variety  showed 
a  greater  difference  than  any  of  the  others. 

In  an  average  of  7  different  tests,  Wing's 
White  Cap  yielded  4%  bushels  less  than  the 
home-grown  seed.  In  only  1  out  of  the  7 
tests  did  the  yield  exceed  that  of  the  checks. 

There  were  a  total  of  165  different  tests, 
and  out  of  these  110,  or  exactly  two-thirds, 
gave  a  larger  yield  for  the  checks  or  home- 
grown seed  than  for  the  variety,  where  the 
seed  had  been  brought  from  an  outside 
source.  The  average  yield  of  all  the  va- 
rieties was  1.7  bushels  less  than  the  checks. 
If  applied  to  the  whole  United  States,  it 
would  mean  a  difference  of  almost  200,- 
000,000  bushels.  While  no  claim  for  abso- 
lute accuracy  is  made  for  the  above  figures, 
it  seems  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  good  seed  grown  upon 
the  farm  will  give  a  better  yield  than  seed 
brought  from  an  outside  source.  In  other 
words,  where  a  variety  is  grown  under  cer- 
tain conditions  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
will  do  better  under  those  conditions  than 
it  will  if  taken  to  another  locality  where 
the  conditions  are  different. 

Out  of  the  9  different  varieties  which 
have  been  considered,  in  only  2  cases  did 
the  average  of  the  varieties  exceed  that  of 
the  checks.  These  two  varieties  were  Learn- 
ing and  Darke  County  Mammoth.  The  tests 
of  the  latter  were  nearly  all  in  the  section 
of  the  State  where  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  quite  similar  to  those  in 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  where  this  variety 
originated,  and  this  probably  aecounts  for 
the  larger  yield. 

The  Learning  corn  has  been  grown  very 
extensively  over  the  State  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  reason  for  its  success  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
more  or  less  adapted  to  the  different  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  which  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  see  if  this  were  so,  an  aver- 
age was  made  of  the  tests  where  the  seed 
had  been  obtained  from  the  farm  upon 
which  the  Learning  originated.  Thirteen 
such  tests  were  included,  and  in. only  4  of 
these  did  the  variety  prove  superior  to  the 
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checks,  the  average  yield  being  1.4  bushels 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Learning  corn  has  become 
adapted  to  the  different  soils  and  climatic 
conditions  of  the  State.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  plants  will  become  adapted  to 
different  climatic  conditions.  Is  the  same 
true  in  regard  to  soils,  also  ? 

In  order  to  see  if  the  facts  we  had  col- 
lected would  throw  any  light  upon  this 
question,  an  average  of  the  tests  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  had  been 
planted  with  Learning  corn,  the  seed  of 
which  had  been  secured  from  someone  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  was  compared 
with  that  where  the  seed  was  brought  from 
the  western  part.  This  comparison  was 
made  because  the  soils  in  the  eastern  part 
are  residual  sandstone  and  shale  soils,  with 
a  low  lime  content,  while  those  in  the  west- 
ern part  are  composed  largely  of  limestone, 
which  was  ground  up  by  the  action  of  the 
ice  when  the  great  continental  glacier  moved 
southward  over  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  contain  very  considerable  amounts 
of  lime.  As  the  two  sections  were  in  the 
same  latitude,  it  was  possible  to  practically 
eliminate  the  climatic  factor.  A  comparison 
of  this  kind  gives  a  yield  of  3  bushels  in 
favor  of  the  Learning,  where  the  seed  was 
secured  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
while  the  seed  which  was  brought  from  the 
western  part  gave  a  yield  of  3  bushels  less 
than  the  checks.  *  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Learning  corn  had  become 
adapted  to  the  different  soil  conditions,  as 
there  was  an  average  difference  of  6  bushels 
in  the  yield  between  the  seed  brought  from 
the  different  soil  regions. 

The  influence  of  the  soil  in  determining 
the  variety  of  corn  which  a  farmer  can  most 
profitably  grow  has  not  been  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  farmers,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  data  which  has  been  presented  here  is 
sufficient  to  justify  them  giving  much  more 
attention  to  this  question.  It  corroborates 
the  statement  made  by  experiment  station 
and  institute  workers  that  it  is  better  for  the 
farmer  to  obtain  his  seed  from  his  own 
locality.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  his  securing  the  seed  from  a  soil  similar 
to  that  upon  his  own  farm.  Jt  is  believed 
that  the  farmer  who  selects  or  breeds  his 
own  seed-corn  and  is  careful  to  put  it  back 
upon  the  soil  upon  which  it  was  grown  the 
preceding  year,  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
best  results.  George-  N.  Coffey. 

Editor's  Note — Doctor  Coffey  is  an  au- 
thority on  soils,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
Ohio  soil  survey.  This  article  is  commended 
to  the  study  of  farmers  who  think  that  corn 
"runs  out"  if  grown  "too  long"  on  the  same 
land,  and  who  are  apt  to  run  off  after 
strange  seed-corn.  The  strange  corn  may 
be  better  for  soils  to  which  it  is  accustomed, 
but,  as  this  article  shows,  the  home-grown 
seed  for  the  first  year — and  we  do  not  know 
how  much  longer — is  likely  to  be  better  than 
the  improved  sort,  unless  the  improved  is 
used  to  the  soil  of  the  farm.  Improve  your 
own  seed.  

The  Hundred-Bushel  Yield 

There  are  three  elements  in  crop  produc- 
tion which  can  be  controlled  to  a  large 
extent  by  man  :  seed,  soil  fertility  and  culti- 
vation. The  sun  and  showers  cannot  be 
controlled,  but  Nature  usually  does  her  part 
better  than  man. 

There  are  approximately  3,500  hills  of 
corn  on  an  acre,  if  the  corn  is  planted  three 
and  one-half  feet  each  way ;  so  two  one- 
pound  ears  to  the  hill  will  make  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Just  two 
moderate  ears  to  the  hill. 

The  first  essential  to  the  one  hundred- 
bushel  yield  is  good  seed,  seed  that  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  big  yields.  Then  be  certain 
of  the  germinating  power.  Buy  your  seed  on 
the  cob,  unless  you  have  full  confidence  in 
the  party  you  are  buying  of. 

To  grow  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
our  Illinois  conditions  demand  two  good, 
strong-bred  grains  to  each  hill.  This  even 
drop  of  the  planter  can  be  accomplished  by 
using  carefully  graded  seed-corn  and  testing 
the  planter  with  it  before  planting-time. 

The  corn-plant  will  not  thrive  among 
weeds,  nor  in  a  hard,  packed,  dry  soil.  Cul- 
tivation must  continue  during  the  whole 
growing  season,  and  not  stop  with  the 
"third"  or  "fourth"  time  over.  The  largest 
varieties,  especially,  must  be  cultivated  with 
one  horse  after  the  corn  is  too  big  for  the 
two-horse  cultivators.  A  hard,  baked  crust 
should  never  be  all  allowed  to  form  in  the 
corn-field  until  the  roasting-ear  stage  is 
reached. 

If,  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  the 
corn  gets  weedy,  any  kind  of  cultivation 
that  destroys  the  weeds  most  effectively  is 
the  best.  The  kind  and  condition  of  the 
soil  should  determine  the  kind  of  cultivator. 
The  disk  does  best  in  one  place,  the  eagle 
claw  in  another,  and  the  two,  three  and  four 
shovel  gangs  also  have  their  places.  On 
good,  clean,  well-drained  land  the  two-row 
cultivator  can  be  used  to  great  advantage, 
while  on  rough,  stumpy  or  stony  land  the 
two-shovel  spring-trip  gang  must  be  used. 

Hence,  to  grow  one  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  plant  the  right  amount  of 
pure  seed-corn  from  a  grower  whose  corn 
has  been  bred  into  the  habit  of  yielding  a 
one-pound  ear  to  every  grain  planted,  and 
then  care  for  the  crop  by  cultivation.  Of 
course,  I  am  assuming  that  your  soil  fertil- 
ity is  normal.  R.  B.  Rushing. 
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ON  APRIL  25th  the  House  committee 
on  interstate  commerce  reported  fa- 
vorably a  bill  that  I  think  is  worth 
more  to  this  (or  these,  according  to  whether 
you  are  a  Hamiltonian  or  a  Jeffersonian) 
United  States  than  any  other  measure  now  seriously 
under  consideration  in  Congress.    It  certainly  means 
more  to  farmers  than  any  other  measure  that  is  likely 
to  pass  soon.   I  refer  to  the  Goeke-Lewis  postal  express 
bill.    This  bill  directs  that  the  government  take  over 
the  express  companies  and  run  their  business  as  a  part 
of  the  postal  service.    It  proposes  to  hook  up  the  rural 
free  delivery,  the  post-office,  the  railroads  and  the  city 
delivery  service  in  one  direct  conduit  from  the  farm 
producer  to  the  city  consumer.    It  beats,  in  my  opinion, 
any  parcels-post  proposition  that  has  been  made.  It 
means  solving  the  whole  question  at  once,  instead  of 
spending  a  generation  with  hopeless  experiments.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  been  afraid  of  some  of  the  experiments 
that  have  been  proposed.    Some  of  them,  indeed,  have 
looked  suspiciously  like  jobs  set  up  with  this  very 
purpose  in  view :  to  provide  an  utterly  useless,  unwork- 
able and  unprofitable  thing,  call  it  parcels  post,  turn  it 
out  to  score  a  rank  failure,  and  then  come  back  and 
announce — through   the   publicity   agents   of  the 
express  companies — that  parcels  post  never  was  any 
good,  can't  be  made  any  good,  isn't  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  this  country  and  is  only  an  idle  dream. 
Better  a  thousand  times  never  have  any  parcels-post 
experiments  than  one  of  this  sort. 

For  instance,  here's  one  of  the  postal  propositions 
that  got  serious  consideration.  It  was  proposed,  by 
a  rider  on  the  postal  appropriation  bill,  to  carry 
fourth-class  matter  at  five  cents  for  the  first  pound, 
and  two  cents  for  each  additional  pound  up  to  a 
total  of  eleven.  This  rate,  however,  was  not  to  be 
universal ;  it  could  be  used  only  on  the  set  of  rural 
routes  radiating  from  one  center.  If  you're  on 
Route  No.  1  out  of  a  given  village,  you  could  ship 
under  that  provision  to  anybody  on  any  other  route 
out  of  that  same  center;  but  you  couldn't  get  your 
goods  sent  off  that  set  of  routes,  nor  could  you  get  them 
delivered  by  mail-carrier  in  the  town  where  they  all 
converge ! 

That  sounds  bad  enough.  But  it's  only  the  beginning. 
There  are  just  two  things  in  the  fourth-class  list  of 
mailable  matter  that  are  produced  on  the  farm,  and 
what  do  you  guess  they  are? 

Queen  bees  and  dried  fruits! 

How  Many  Tons  of  Queen  Bees  do  You  Ship? 

That's  all.  You  could  ship  a  pound  of  queen  bees  for 
five  cents  to  any  point  on  your  own  particular  radi- 
ating system  of  rural  routes !  Wouldn't  it  be  a  comfort 
to  know  that?  True,  the  fourth-class  list  contains 
many  things  the  storekeeper  sells,  but  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  the  farmer  to  ship  anything  away  from  his 
farm,  except  dried  fruit  and  queen  bees.  I  don't  know 
much  about  your  annual  tonnage  of  queen  bees,  but 
out  our  way  lots  of  farmers  don't  ship  forty  pounds  of 
queen  bees  a  season. 

And  that  was  to  be  called  a  parcels  post !  Wouldn't 
it  sting  you? 

All  such  makeshift  propositions  looked  bogus  to  the 
Hon.  David  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  coal- 
miner  by  trade;  worked  at  it  most  of  his  life.  If  there's 
a  self-made  man  in  Congress,  it's  Lewis.  At  nineteen 
years  he  hadn't  learned  to  "do"  long  division,  though 
he  could  read  everything.  He  read  it,  too.  He  got  the 
notion  that  he  needed  to  know  Latin,  and  learned  it  by 
the  cheerful  process  of  lugging  a  grammar  and  reader 
down  into  the  mine,  and  studying  it  by  the  light  of  his 
mining  torch  at  the  lunch-hour !  Doesn't  that  sound 
like  the  real  thing?  Now  he's  just  about  to  publish  a 
work  on  transportation  economies.  He  knows  the  sub- 
ject, and  because  of  that  fact  he  fell  on  these  bogus 
parcels-post  measures.  He  decided  to  write  his  own 
parcels-post  bill.  He  spent  most  of  his  first  congres- 
sional term  studying  specific  problems  about  it,  and  then 
brought  in  his  bill.    It  provides : 

That  the  actual  transportation  properties  of  the  express 
companies  be  condemned  and  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

That  the  postmaster-general  shall  run  the  business  as 
part  of  the  postal  service. 

That  the  postmaster-general  shall  make  rules,  regulations, 
rates,  etc. 

That  express-railway  transportation  contracts  shall  be 
renewed  by  the  postmaster-general  when  necessary. 


A  Farmers'  Express  Company 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  interstate  commerce 
committee.  Of  course,  it  hadn't  a  chance;  everybody 
understood  that.  Too  radical;  too  socialistic;  too  popu- 
listic;  subversive — you  know  all  those  mean  words. 

But  back  of  that  bill  was  the  boy  who  had  learned 
perseverance.  He  got  Congressman  Goeke  of  Ohio, 
who  was  on  the  interstate  commerce  committee,  to 
father  the  bill  in  committee.  Mr.  Goeke  is  entitled  to 
real  credit  for  his  part  in  the  work. 

A  Book  on  the  Subject 

The  next  thing  Lewis  did  was  to  write  a  book  on  "The 
Economics  of  the  Transport  of  Small  Shipments." 
It  was  a  study  of  the  express  and  parcels-post  systems 
of  the  world,  and  has  been  printed  as  a  government 
document.  You  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  for  it;  no 
charges ;  don't  enclose  stamps.  Just  ask  for  it,  that  is 
all,  and  Lewis  will  do  all  the  rest  that  is  necessary. 
Lewis  and  Goeke   figure  that  it  would  cost  from 


The  Way  Out 

f)VR  trouble  is  that  neither  the  producer  nor  the  con- 
^  sumer  deals  in  wholesale  lots.  In  order  to  utilise  the 
wholesale  transportation  facilities,  there  must  be  one  set 
of  middlemen  in  the  country  to  gather  together  these  small 
lots,  mass  them  into  big  lots  and  ship  them  in  huge  bulk. 
Then  at  the  other  end  of  the  railroad  shipment  there  must 
be  another  system  of  distributing  middlemen  who  break 
up  these  big  bulks  into  small  packages  for  the  consumer 
and  make  the  local  delivery  to  him.  What  we  need  is  a 
single  accounting  system,  a  single  directing  intelligence  to 
run  the  whole  thing. 


$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  to  do  the  trick.  True  the 
express  companies'  consolidated  balance  sheet  shows 
them  worth  $204,710,036.91,  but -all  the  government 
would  need  would  be  about  $9,000,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment, perhaps  one  third  of  the  real  property,  or  $5,000,- 
000  worth,  and  possibly  it  would  have  to  pay  some 
$5,000,000  that  the  express  companies  have  advanced 
to  the  railroads  on  their  transportation  contracts. 

Mr.  Lewis,  you  will  observe,  doesn't  write  any  hard 
and  fast  rates  of  transportation  into  his  bill.  He  doesn't 
fix  any  zone  limits,  or  other  details  of  the  service. 
That  sort  of  detail  can  always  be  provided  with  accuracy 
and  confidence  by  a  man  who  has  studied  parcels  post, 
say,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half ;  a  man  who  has 
been  at  it  twenty  years  knows  he  doesn't  know  anything 
about  it.  Nothing  but  experiment  and  experience  will 
enable  fixing  rates  confidently  and  accurately. 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  in  the  zone  system  of  rates.  "You 
can  have  a  flat  rate,  like  a  postage  stamp  on  a  letter, 
good  to  any  part  of  the  country,  in  a  small  country  like 
Belgium  or  Switzerland,  but  not  in  the  United  States. 
Germany,  which  is  a  little  bigger  than  Texas,  has  two 
zones.  The  first  includes  about  a  forty-three-mile 
radius;  the  second  includes  the  whole  empire.  In  a 
huge  country  like  this  we  would  require,  I  suspect, 
several  zones.  But  I  don't  know  what  experience  would 
prove,  so  I  want  to  leave  all  that  to  the  administrative 
officials.  There  isn't  a  legislative  body  on  earth  wise 
enough  to  make  rates ;  they  should  be  made  by  commis- 
sions, under  legislative  authority." 

What  Would  Parcels  Express  do  for  Us? 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  parcels  express 
would  actually  do  for  us.  Mr.  Lewis  stated  his 
general  principle  so  clearly  that  I  can't  do  better  than  to 
quote  him  again. 

"This  measure  would  do  more  to  solve  the  cost-of- 
living  question  than  any  other,"  he  said.  «"Our  whole 
transport  system  makes  no  provision  for  the  small 
shipment.  We  have  provision  for  wholesale,  not  for 
retail,  transportation.  Yet  the  things  the  farm  produces 
are  finally  sold  in  small  retail  lots,  and  the  things  it 
buys  are  mainly  bought  in  retail  lots.  How  many  con- 
sumers buy  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter,  or  ten  cases 
of  eggs,  in  a  lot?  The  consumer  wants  three  pounds 
of  butter  and  one  dozen  eggs  at  a  time.  We  have 
transportation  facilities  and  rates  adjusted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  the  one-hundred-pound  or  one-hundred- 


ton  shipment,  but  not  the  three-pourid  one. 
Now    note    the    result    of    that    system : 
"The  railroad  is  a  great  main  transporta- 
tion conduit.     It  does  its  work  at  rates, 
broadly  speaking,  reasonable  and  fair.  It 
isn't  the  railroad  cost,  the  real  transportation,  that 
makes  goods  cost  so  much  to  the  consumer. 

"Our  trouble  is  that  neither  the  producer  nor  the  con- 
sumer deals  in  wholesale  lots.  In  order  to  utilize  the 
wholesale  transportation  facilities,  there  must  be  mid- 
dlemen in  the  country  to  gather  together  these  small 
lots,  and  distributing  middlemen  in  the  city,  who  break 
up  these  big  bulks  into  small  packages  for  the  consumer. 
What  we  need  is  a  provision  to  articulate  together  the 
great  main  railroad  conduit,  the  delivery  system  that 
the  post-office  conducts  in  the  city,  the  rural  delivery 
and  collection  system  it  operates  in  the  country,  and 
make  a  single  operation,  a  single  accounting  system,  a 
single  directing  intelligence,  run  the  whole  thing. 

"See  what  that  does.    A  farmer  doesn't  have  ten 
crates  of  eggs;  if  he  saved  up  till  he  had,  they'd  spoil 
on  his  hands.   But  he  has  a  few  dozen  fresh  ones  a  day. 
He  puts  them  in  a  little  case,  directs  them  to  his  cus- 
tomer in  town,  and  puts  on  a  red  stamp  for,  say,  ten 
cents.    That  red  stamp  contains  a  blank  space  in 
which  he  writes  the  C.  O.  D.  amount  that  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  consignee,  and  the  post-office  brings 
back  the  amount  to  him  next  day.   Or,  he  may  put 
on  a  blue  stamp,  which  means  no  collection  is  to  be 
made.   That  is  the  way  it  would  work." 

Last  year  the  farmers  sold  produce  for  about 
$6,000,000,000;  that  is,  they  got  the  $6,000,000,000; 
but  the  consumers  paid,  by  the  time  it  got  to  them, 
about  $13,000,000,000 !  More  than  one  half  the  con- 
sumer's cost  was  represented  by  the  expense  of 
getting  it  to  him. 

-  And  contemplate  these  figures,  showing  what  per 
cent,  of  the  consumer's  price  actually  got  to  the 
producer.   They  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    They  tell  a  good 
deal  about  why  the  farmers'  profits  are  usually  small. 


Poultry   55.1 

Eggs  by  the  dozen  69.0 

Celery  by  the  bunch. . .  .60.0 
Strawberries  by  the  quart.  48. 9 
Oranges  by  the  dozen.  .20.3 
Melons  by  the  pound. .  .50.0 
Potatoes  by  the  bushel  .  59.3 
Watermelons,  singly  ...33.5 


Turkeys  63.4 

Cabbages  by  the  head.  .48.1 
Apples  by  the  bushel.  .  .55.6 
Apples  by  the  barrel. .  .66.0 
Onions  by  the  peck.... 27. 8 
Green  peas  by  the  quart.  60.0 
Parsnips  by  the  bunch.  .60.0 
Turnips  by  the  bunch.. 60.0 
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A  Ratio  of  16  to  1 ! 

x  does  not  require  argument  to  show  that  express 
rates  in  this  country  are  excessive.  The  average  ton 
of  freight  in  this  country  pays  $1.90  freight;  the  average 
ton  of  express  pays  $31.20.  The  ratio  is  sixteen  to  one! 
That  ratio  never  has  been  very  successfully  defended, 
and  it  never  will  be  by  the  express  companies.  The 
average  of  ten  important  countries  shows  their  express 
rates  a  little  over  five  times  their  freight  rates.  That 
is,  our  express  rates  appear  to  be  about  three  times  as 
high,  in  proportion  to  freight  rates,  as  they  ought !  And 
figures  show,  too,  that  these  excessive  rates  greatly 
reduce  the  proportion  of  express  business  here. 
We  will  do  well  to  study  the  Lewis  Bill. 
Have  you  heard  what  they  did  to  Jonathan  Bourne 
out  in  Oregon  the  other  day,  and  why?  Jonathan  has 
been  senator  from  Oregon  for  six  years  and,  having 
become  chairman  of  the  Senate  post-office  committee, 
has  been  working  hard  for  effective  parcels  post  or  par- 
cels express  legislation.  Well,  that  got  the  express 
people  and  the  country  merchants  on  his  trail.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  renomination  in  the  primaries  in  April, 
and  was  defeated.  The  explanation  from  Oregon  is  that 
he  carried  the  big  towns  and  the  farmers,  but  lost  the 
country  towns  solidly  because  the  country  merchants 
had  been  organized  against  him.  They  worked  tooth 
and  nail,  and  beat  him. 

There  will  be  a  lot  more  sacrifices  to  this  cause  before 
we  get  such  legislation  as  we  should  have.  There  are 
many  congressmen  who,  if  the  issue  gets  squarely  up 
to  a  roll-call,  will  be  defeated  by  the  small-town  people 
in  case  they  vote  for  parcels  express,  and  by  the  fanners 
if  they  vote  against  it.  There  is  no  escape  for  them. 
It's  tough,  and  it's  awfully  unfair,  for  the  country-town 
people  have  been  misled  about  what  it  will  do  of  harm 
to  them.  No  difference.  Parcels  express,  or  a  parcels 
post  that  will  amount  to  the  same  thing,  is  coming,  and 
it's  going  to  leave  a  gruesome  trail  of  political  sacrifices. 
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The  Flag  of  Charity  and 

A  Decoration -Day  Story 

By  Rose  Seelye-Miller 


H 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  1912 


onor 


^OE  swung  into  the  house, 
his  straight  hair  flying  in 
string)'  strands  about  his 
thin  face,  his  long,  lean 
body  exuding  excitement 
from  every  pore. 

"Hullo!" cried  Hiram.  "You're 
late  for  dinner.  I  was  afraid 
the  'goblins  with  green  glass  eyes'  had  got 
yeh,  as  nothin'  but  grim  death  would  be 
likely  to  keep  you  from  your  eatin's." 

Joe  ignored  Hiram  as  well  as  his  words, 
and  striding  directly  to  Ma  Petty's  chair, 
he  thrust  his  hat  on  the  table  in  front  of 
her  and  opened  it  to  her  wondering  gaze, 
exclaiming : 

"There,  if  them  hain't  handsum  enough 
to  put  on  a  grave,  then  what  is?" 

"Violets !"  cried  Ma  Petty,  not  much 
less  excited  than  Joe  himself.  "How 
lovely  they  are !"  and  Ma  touched  the 
flowers  delicately. 

"They're  blue,  too;  you  said  blue  flow- 
ers were  hard  to  get !  They're  just  the 
true  color  for  decoratin'  the  soldiers' 
graves,  if  there  was  only  more  of  'em. 
You  was  sayin'  the  other  day  you  didn't 
have  anything  but  red  geraniums.  Now 
here's  blue,  and  I  guess  I  can  find  some 
of  those  big  white  buttercups  down  by  the 
creeks.  It's  about  time  for  'em.  Then 
we'd  have  the  real  colors :  the  red,  white 
and  blue."   Joe's  eyes  were  shining. 

"Why,  Joe!"  cried  Ma.  "Why,  Joe, 
you'-ve  thought  of  something  most  of  us 
forget.  I  don't  know  as  they  ever  really 
try  to  use  all  red,  white  and  blue  flowers. 
They  use  all  kinds.  It's  a  pretty  idea, 
though,  and  I'll  take  care  of  these  violets. 
Some  of  them  ought  to  keep  till  Decora- 
tion Day." 

"Sure,"  encouraged  Pa  Petty,  "I  think 
I've  seen  just  such  flowers  blooming  on 
the  ground  where  Custer  died." 

"It  might  probably  be  that  these  were 
on  the  grave  of  some  brave,"  Joe  re- 
sponded, his  imagination  fired  at  the 
thought. 

"Some  Red  Injun's !"  snorted  Hiram, 
not  to  be  overcome  by  the  sentiment  that 
was  swaying  the  balance  of  the  family. 

"Red,  or  black,  or  white,  or  yellow,"  Ma 
said  thoughtfully,  "I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
all  human  beings  seem  about  the  same  to 
the  One  who  sows  the  wild  flowers,  and  it 
is  likely  that  most  of  them  bloom  over 
the  ashes  of  someone  or  some  creature." 

"Say,"  cried  Joe,  scrubbing  his  face  with 
the  big  crash  towel,  "say,  what's  the  reason  they  always 
leave  one   grave   in  the  buryin'-ground   without  no 
flowers,  when  they  put  'em  on  all  the  rest?" 

Ma  Petty  looked  at  Pa,  and  he  returned  her  look 
seriously.    "Jere  Martin's,"  Pa  murmured  quietly. 

"Was  Jerry  Martin  a  rebel?"  inquired  Joe,  bent  on 
information. 

"No,  he  wasn't  a  rebel,  not  in  the  way  you  mean,  Joe ; 
though  he  did  rebel  against  his  fate — or  something — " 
Pa  paused  abruptly. 

"Oh,  Pa,"  cried  Ma  Petty  deprecatingly,  "Jere  was  as 
good  a  man  as  ever  lived.  He  was  the  best  father  and 
husband,  the  best  neighbor  and  the  biggest-hearted  man 
to  everybody.  I  never  knew  before  that  they  neglected 
his  grave,"  Ma  finished  indignantly. 

"I  was  never  more  put  out  in  my  life  than  I  was  last 
year,  when  I  saw  the  old  soldiers  and  Relief  Corps 
sweep  past,  with  the  children  scattering  flowers  all 
around,  but  avoiding  Jere's  grave." 

"We'll  see,"  said  Ma  Petty,  "we'll  see,"  and  she  rose 
from  the  table  and  pressed  upon  the  surprised  and 
anxious  Joe  the  food  she  had  kept  warm  for  him,  but 
Ma  forgot  her  own  unfinished  dinner,  and  she  did  not 
sit  down  again.  Pa  Petty,  too,  pushed  back  from  the 
table  and  went  into  another  room. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  Joe  whispered  softly  to  Hiram, 
who  sat  regarding  him  whimsically. 

"Deserter !"  Hiram  said  tersely. 

"What?"  Joe  gasped. 

"Pulled  out  and  left  the  army;  ran  away  and  came 
home.  He  couldn't  face  the  music  I  kin  understand 
how  it  might  play  most  too  loud  and  git  onto  the 
nerves,"  Hiram  explained,  his  face  working  curiously. 

"In  fighting  time?"  cried  Joe,  aghast  at  such  perfidy. 
"Why,  he  don't  deserve  no  flowers,  but  then — mebbe — 
there  was  some  reason."  Joe  wanted  to  be  fair  to  all 
concerned.  "Did — did — they  shoot  him?"  Joe's  voice 
was  full  of  awe  and  anxiety. 

"No,  they  didn't  court  martial  him;  he  was  dead  sick 
with  typhoid  and  died  pretty  soon  after  he  got  home, 
and  that  was  worse'n  bein'  shot  down  with  a  gun  in 
the  spurt  and  gush  of  war.  I  think  it  takes  more  cour- 
age to  face  some  things  than't  does  others,"  Hiram 
added  judicially.  "But  his  wife  and  his  children  was 
sure  glad  to  stand  by  him  in  that  last  fight,  and  he  fit, 
and  fought  brave,  too." 

"And  they  hold  that  over  him  after  he's  dead  !"  There 
was  scorn  in  Joe's  voice.  "After  a  man's  dead,  and  has 
fit  in  many  brave  fights,  just  because  he  give  out  fer  a 
minit,  when  he  was  sick,  and  heartsick,  and  homesick  to 
death,  too !" 

The  next  day  Joe  was  scurrying  over  the  prairies  on 
an  errand  ten  miles  from  the  Silver  Ribbon  Ranch.  His 
mind  was  upon  the  neglected  grave  and  the  cruelty  of 
fate  in  general  to  one  who  fails  or  falters  just  once  in 
the  stern  fulfilment  of  duty.  So  deeply  was  Joe  en- 
grossed in  thought  that  he  scarce  noticed  his  road  until 
the  spotted  pony  galloped  over  a  rise  of  ground,  bounded 
down  the  decline  and  then  stopped  short  at  the  brink 


"Even  in  his  crippled  state,  he  raised  his  hand  for  silence" 

of  a  broad  and  deeply  flowing  stream.  So  abruptly  did 
St.  Nick  stop,  his  onyx  hoofs  gathered  in  a  bunch 
beneath  him,  that  Joe  was  flung  forward,  and  plunged 
head  first  into  the  stream  below. 

"Glorimpus !"  stormed  Joe,  floundering  in  the  water, 
"it's  as  cold  as  a  tub  of  ginger  ice-cream !-  And  you 
stand  and  laff,  you  little  Slapgiggle  you !"  Joe  addressed 
the  pony,  who  still  stood  on  the  bank,  his  ears  back  on 
his  white  neck,  his  blue  eyes  rolling  wickedly  at  Joe,  his 
whole  little  body  as  indicative  of  fiendish  joy  as  a 
freakish  Indian  pony's  could  be.  "You're  an  imp !"  Joe 
cried,  splashing  the  water  vigorously,  hoping  to  dash 
some  of  it  into  the  impudent  blue  eyes,  but  St.  Nick 
still  stood  nonchalantly  watching  Joe  as  he  swam  ashore, 
but  just  as  Joe  reached  for  the  bridle,  Nick's  pink  velvet 
nose  went  up  in  the  air,  and  his  small  hoofs  clattered 
away.  After  a  futile  half-hour  of  fine  play  for  the 
pony,  and  the  hardest  kind  of  racing  for  Joe,  Nick 
kicked  up  his  impertinent  heels  and  galloped  homeward. 

"I've  warmed  up,  anyway,"  Joe  reasoned  philosophic- 
ally, "and  it  isn't  the  first  time  I've  had  to  walk  ten  or 
fifteen  miles.  It'll  be  more  fun  anyway  to  walk  than 
ride,  for  I  can  see  so  many  things  and  stop  and  look  at 
'em."  Joe  walked  along  the  creek  bank  alertly,  until  he 
came  to  a  wagon-trail  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
used  to  ford  the  creek.  It  was  shallow  here,  and  there 
were  even  some  large  stones  at  wide  distances,  upon 
which  Joe  jumped  and  with  only  one  or  two  missteps 
he  reached  the  other  side.  The  creek  bank  was  not 
steep,  but  it  sank  into  a  sharp  decline,  and  in  the  small 
valley  thus  formed  Joe  discovered  such  a  mass  of  blue 
violets  he  caught  his  breath  in  sheer  delight. 

Joe  went  on  his  way  swiftly,  for  it  was  like  Joe  to  do 
all  he  did  with  his  might,  partly  because  he  loved  action, 
and  partly  because  there  always  seemed  to  be  so  many 
entrancing  things  beckoning  onward.  Joe  accomplished 
his  task  duly,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  sprinting 
back  to  the  violet  valley,  where  he  bent  to  his  task  with 
alacrity.  At  last  Joe  realized  that,  with  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  to  walk  before  chore-time  it  behooved  him  to 
start  homeward.  He  gathered  up  his  precious  burden 
carefully,  knotting  the  jumper  sleeves  together,  and 
thrusting  one  arm  through  the  knot,  he  crossed  the 
creek  without  mishap  and  started  on  his  way  joyously. 

"Hullo !  Hullo,  there !"  came  a  voice,  and  Joe  turned 
to  see  a  man's  head  just  above  the  water,  evidently  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  creek. 

"Why  don't  you  swim?"  inquired  Joe,  as  he  ran  pant- 
ing to  the  bank. 

"I've  got  a  horse  and  buggy  in  here  somewhere,"  came 
the  swift  rejoinder.    "Horse  is  caught  some  way." 

Joe  plunged  into  the  stream,  to  the  horse's  head, 
where  the  nostrils  were  still  above  water.  A  piece  of 
debris  had  caught  in  the  reins,  and  the  more  the  horse 
had  tried  to  go  ahead,  the  stronger  camethe  pull  on 
the  bits,  until  the  mouth  was  torn  and  bleeding.  The 
buggy,  too,  had  been  cramped  nearly  to  overturning.  In 
a  moment  the  freed  horse  swam  to  the  shore,  the  buggy 
overturning,  throwing  the  man  entirely  into  the  water. 


"I  can't  swim,"  the  man  said  simply, 
holding  up  to  view  an  empty  coat-sleeve. 

"Keep  your  head  up,  hold  your  breath, 
put  your  short  arm  over  my  shoulder, 
and  I'll  tow  you  along  as  well  as  I  can," 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  Joe  and 
the  man  were  upon  the  bank. 

"Why !"  cried  Joe  in  surprised  conster- 
nation as  he  looked  at  the  man.    "Why !" 

"One  leg  and  one  arm,"  the  man  said, 
smiling  into  Joe's  puzzled  face. 

"No  wonder  you  couldn't  do  anything! 
Why,  why !"  gasped  Joe. 

"I  thought  this  was  the  ford,  all  right, 
and  nvy  tires  were  a  little  loose,  so  I  drove 
right  in.  There's  a  trail  leading  right 
down  to  the  water's  edge." 

"They  did  ford  here  some,  Out  last  year 
they  scraped  out  a  lot  of  dirt  to  build  up 
the  bank  and  keep  the  water  in  the  creek- 
bed  and  out  of  Mr.  Joram's  field.  That 
left  a  big  hole.  There  should  be  a  danger- 
signal  put  up."  Joe  was  busy  fussing  with 
the  disordered  harness,  with  the  buggy 
and  with  the  man. 

"Here,"  said  Joe,  dumping  his  cherished 
violets  on  the  ground,  "you'd  better  put 
this  dry  jumper  on  next  your  skin,  and 
we'll  hang  some  of  your  things  on  the 
buggy,  and  they  can  dry  as  we  go  along. 
There's  a  good  place  to  get  fixed  up,  about 
three  miles  farther  on.  We'll  get  there 
in  just  no  time." 

"I  suppose  my  crutch  and  medicine-case 
have'  gone  down  stream,"  the  man  said 
quietly.  "I  can  get  along,  though.  I  was 
called  here  to  consult  on  a  case  of  typhoid. 
The  less  medicine  the  better,  I  think,  but 
then  we've  got  to  have  semblance  to  make 
folks  think  we're  doing  something — Nature 
and—" 

"There's  your  crutch  now,"  cried  Joe, 
jumping  into  the  water  again.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  with  '  the  salvage. 
Then  he  gathered  up  his  flowers  and 
placed  them  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wet  buggy.  "They're  for  Decoration 
Day,"  he  explained  simply. 

"Soldiers'  graves  out  here?"  the  man 
inquired,  getting  into  the  buggy  with  Joe's 
strong  help. 

"Yes,"  Joe  replied,  climbing  in  beside 
the  man  and  taking  the  lines  in  his  own 
hands,  giving  a  sharp  chirrup  to  the  horse. 
"Everywhere,  I  guess.    The  government 
gave  special  land  privileges  to  old  soldiers, 
you  know.    There  are  ten  graves  they 
decorate,  and  one  they  don't  put  no  flowers 
on.    Besides,  they  have  a  stone  cross  or  something  they 
cover  with  flowers  for  the  men  who  died  brave,  but  had 
no  burial." 

"Yes,  yes,  many  brave  men  died  in  battle,  and  many 
brave  men  died  without  fighting  at  all.  The  men  who 
had  to  wait  and  finally  die  of  fever,  without  ever  fol- 
lowing the  cannon,  were  the  bravest  men  of  all." 

"What!"  cried  Joe.  "The  men  that  died  of  fever 
were  the  bravest?"    Joe's  voice  rose  in  an  excited  cry. 

"It  was  the  waiting  and  waiting,  in  the  camps,  the 
deadness  of  the  life,  the  privations,  the  fevers  and  all, 
some  way  the  crucifixion  of  the  men's  souls,  who  wanted 
action  and  were  given  nothing  to  do  but — WAIT !" 

"Did  any  Of  'em  pull  out?" 

"Yes,  a  few,  but  when  they  were  caught,  they  met 
what  was  coming  to  them  bravely." 
"Court  martial?"  exploded  Joe. 

"Murder!"  said  the  man  fiercely.  "There's  lots  of 
things  harder  than  facing  a  cannon  in  battle." 

"Does  typhoid  come  quick?"  Joe  asked  tensely,  for  his 
mind  was  still  on  the  fever-  question. 

"No ;  it  comes  slow.  A  man  with  typhoid  in  his  veins 
can  hardly  show  courage,  yet  I  knew  one  man,  one  of 
the  best  too,  who  kept  up  and  fought,  and  did  worthy 
work  long  after  he  ought  to've  been  in  bed,  and  then — " 

"Did  he  desert?" 

"How  did  you  know,  you  boy  you  ?"  stormed  the  man, 

"I  guess — I  know — of  one,  too.  There's  a  man  buried 
out  here,  and  they  just  slight  his  grave;  they  don't  put 
a  flower  on  it,"  Joe  said  avidly. 

"Whose  grave  is  it?" 

"Jerry  Martin's !" 

"Jere  Martin's  grave  dishonored!  Jere  Martin's! 
We'll  see,  we'll  see !" 

"We  just  will,"  assured  Joe.  "I'm  going  to  dig  up  the 
hull  prairie  and  plant  it  on  that  grave,  and  let  'em  see 
that  the  Lord  makes  flowers  grow  for  Jerry  Martin, 
even  if  the  wimmen  and  kids  pass  him  by."  Joe  paused 
and  drew  rein  at  a  farmhouse.  "Here  we  are;  you'd 
better  go  in  and  get  dried  out  and  fixed  up." 

"Good-by,  boy.  You  saved  my  life  to-day  all  right. 
I'm  glad  I  met  you  for  that,  and  I'm  glad  I  met  a  friend 
of  Jere  Martin's,  but  I'm  more  glad  to  meet  you  for 
yourself  than  any  other  thing.  I  hope  I'll  see  you  again 
some  day." 

"I  hope  so,"  Joe  responded  heartily,  "though  I  didn't 
do  anything  more'n  anyone  would've  done."  Joe  handed 
the  lines  to  the  farmer  who  came  out,  explained  simply, 
gathered  up  his  violets  and  started  homeward  on  winged 
heels. 

"I've  met  someone  who  knew  Jerry  Martin,"  said  Joe, 
as  he  thrust  his  hatful  of  flowers  into  Ma  Petty's  hands. 
"And  he  says  men  don't  feel  good  when  they  have  the 
typhoid  and  that  it  takes  more  courage  to  lay  and  wait 
and  get  the  fever  than  it  does  to  fight  and  get  killed 
right  and  proper." 

Decoration  Day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  but  Joe 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  when  the  family  assembled  at 
breakfast-time,  nor  did  he  put  in  an  appearance  when 
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the  surrey  came  around  at  ten  o'clock  to 
take  the  crowd  to  the  Decoration-Day 
services  in  the  little  plains  city. 

"I  guess  we  can't  wait  any  longer  for 
Joe,"  Pa  Petty  said  briskly,  coming  out 
with  his  G.  A.  R.  badge  in  his  hand.  "He's 
either  off  on  some  chase  because  it's  a 
holiday,  or  else  he  has  some  scheme  afoot 
for  something."' 

"Oh,  Joe'll  be  at  the  decoration  all  right, 
if  he  doesn't  get  so  busy  getting  ready  he 
forgets  the  time,"  Ma  said  with  some  em- 
phasis. "I  guess  we  may  as  well  drive 
along,  though,  or  you'll  be  too  late  to  head 
the  march  of  the  old  soldiers." 

It  was  not  until  the  hall  was  well 
crowded  that  Joe  appeared  on  the  scene. 
His  Sunday  clothes  were  somewhat  rum- 
pled, from  having  been  rolled  up  in  an 
ignominious  bundle  under  the  buckboard 
seat  for  many  hours.  His  hair  had  been 
combed  without  a  mirror,  and  his  necktie 
possessed  that  species  of  depravity  com- 
mon to  that  variety  of  decoration  and 
adorned  almost  any  portion  of  Joe's  neck 
save  its  proper  one.  Still,  there  was  some- 
thing about  Joe's  face  that  atoned  for  all 
toilet  discrepancies :  a  look  of  life  and  joy, 
of  quiet  exultation  in  a  task  well  done. 
He  stood  far  back  in  the  hall  listening 
intently  to  all  that  was  said,  but  when  a 
man  with  one  arm  only,  and  walking  with 
a  crutch,  appeared  to  give  an  impassioned 
address  to  the  living  soldiers  and  to 
eulogize  those  gone  before,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  pathos  of  hope  deferred,  of  the 
fever  camps,  of  the  slow  course  of  disease 
seeping  away  all  courage  from  its  victims, 
and,  last  of  all,  when  he  told  the  story  of 
Jere  Martin,  and  told  it  with  all  the  fervor 
of  an  orator  and  an  eye-witness,  then  did 
Joe  feel  exultant,  then  did  he  glory  in  the 
day  and  its  doings. 

There  were  some  hasty  revisals  in  the 
plans  of  the  flower-bearers,  after  that 
speech.  And  when  the  soldiers,  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  the  white- 
robed  children  marched  to  the  cemetery 
to  decorate  the  graves,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision made  for  that  grave  hitherto  neg- 
lected and  dishonored.  But  what  was  this 
they  saw  as  the  concourse  swept  onward 
on  this  tardy  mission  of  approval?  Surely 
someone  had  been  there  before  them,  for 
all  about  the  grave  lay  a  sward  covered 
with  blue  violets,  and  upon  the  grave  a 
flag  made  entirely  of  flowers.  Closer  in- 
spection showed  the  red  stripes  to  be  of 
scarlet  geraniums,  while  the  white  was  of 
a  low-growing  plant  sometimes  seen  near 
the  creek  banks.  The  stars  shone  out 
bright  as  gold  from  their  bed  of  blue 
violets,  and  the  whole  thing  seemed  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  glory. 

"Joe,  Joe,  you  did  it,  you  did  it,"  cried 
Ma  Petty  as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  near  that 
flag-covered  grave.  "Why,  there's  Pa," 
and  she  caught  her  breath,  for  Pa  Petty 
was  placing  on  the  sod  beyond  the  floral 
flag  a  flower  piece  of  greater  magnificence 
than  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  little 
community  before.  Then  the  one-armed 
man,  leaning  upon  his  crutch,  approached 
and  placed  upon  the  violet  sod  a  shield  of 
white,  and  as  he  stood  there  splendid,  even 
m  his  crippled  state,  he  raised  his  hand 
for  silence. 

"This  white  shield,"  he  said,  "is  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  bravest  men  I  ever 
knew — Jere  Martin — who  stood  at  his 
post,  who  did  his  duty,  who  never  left  his 
place  caring  for  t\ie  sick  and  dying  com- 
rades, comforting,  enheartening,  encour- 
aging them — -the  heroes  of  WAITING ! 
For  'they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait.'  Jere  Martin  had  fought  in  many 
battles,  he  had  borne  both  defeat  and  vic- 
tory, but  the  bitterest  battle  he  ever  fought 
was  the  battle  with  himself,  when  he 
was  retired  for  a  period  of  waiting,  wait- 
ing for  the  war,  for  service,  for  action. 
This  is  the  hardest  requirement  of  the 
soldier,  and  but  for  a  boy,  a  simple  coun- 
try boy,  brave-hearted  and  true-spirited,  I 
should  hardly  have  known  that  my  old 
comrade,  aye,  commander,  who  left  camp 
in  delirium,  in  delirium,  I  say,  lay  here  in 
a  dishonored  grave.  To  him  be  all 
honor,"  rang  the  brave  old  voice. 

Every  hat  was  lifted,  and  a  shout  went 
up,  "All  honor  to  Jere  Martin." 

Then  came  silence,  broken  after  a  brief 
moment  by  the  same  grand  old  soldier. 

"It  remained  for  a  boy  to  remind  us  of 


•our  duty,  our  privilege.  A  boy's  hand 
fashioned  this  flowery  flag.  A  boy's  heart 
conceived  it.  He  went  many  miles  for 
this  violet  sod,*  as  I  well  know,  and  he 
worked  nearly  all  night  to  cut  it,  to  lift  it 
carefully  and  to  bring  it  fifteen  miles  that 
this  grave  might  have  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  unique,  decoration  of  any  in  the 
cemetery.  Not  that  the  boy  told  of  his 
work,  not  by  any  means.  I  came  here 
early  this  morning,  and  so  I  chance  to 
know  whose  hand  accomplished  this  em- 
blematic decoration.  He  covered  the  dis- 
honored grave  with  the  flag  of  charity  and 
honor,  and  I  prophesy  that  the  boy,  who 
is  so  just  to  one  whom  others  maligned, 
who  is  so  faithful  in  doing  his  small  duties 
in  life,  will  in  some  way  and  some  time  be 
given  larger  things  to  do." 

The  crowd  passed  on  wondering,  but 
Joe  was  scuttling  homeward,  the  old  buck- 
board  rattling  with  every  jump  of  the  gay 
little  spotted  pony. 


Compare  Your  Children  With 
These 

By  Helen  L.  Sumner 

THIRTEEN  boys  and  girls  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years  of  age  recently 
appeared  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 
They  were  little  children,  only  two  or 
three  of  them  bigger  than  a  normal  ten- 
year-old  child,  but  their  faces  were 
shrewd  and  keen,  and  they  were  dressed 
in  the  Sunday  best  of  the  very  poor.  As 
they  sat  dangling  their  legs  from  the  tall 
chairs,  they  stared  wonderingly  about  the 
big  room  where  the  committee  met,  at 
the  rich  carpet,  the  heavy  hard-wood 
doors  and  the  lofty  ceiling. 

The  children  were  there  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  what  they  knew  about 
working  conditions  in  the  woolen  mills 
of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  to  ask 
it  to  report  favorably  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Berger  of  Wis- 
consin for  an  investigation  of  the  woolen 
industry.  Each  child  in  turn  sat  in  the 
big  leather  chair  which  served  as  witness 
seat,  while  several  hundred  congressmen 
and  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  even 
the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  rubbed  elbows  with  working  men 
as  they  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  shrill, 
childish  answers. 

"Do  you  work  in  the  mills  ?"  was  usually 
the  first  question  asked  by  one  of  the 
kindly  faced  gentlemen  who  sat  at  the 
long  table  on  the  slightly  raised  platform. 
All  had  worked  in  the  mills. 
"Are  you  a  striker?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boys  proudly,  some- 
times defiantly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girls  timidly,  but 
with  a  little  proud  smile  as  they  saw  the 
astonishment  in  the  face  of  the  questioner. 

Once,  indeed,  when  a  little  girl,  with  a 
face  that  was  almost  chubby  and  short 
brown  curls,  declared  herself  a  "striker," 
the  big  men  opposite  laughed.  But  it  was 
a  laugh  with  a  choke  in  the  throat. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  a  laugh  the  men 
gave  afterward  when  it  came  out  that 
black  bread  with  a  little  molasses  on  it 
(butter  is  entirely  too  expensive)  is  about 
all  the  children  have  to  eat  in  Lawrence. 
"They  like  it,"  said  a  witness  who  was 
trying  to  defend  the  mill-owners.  But  the 
men  behind  the  table  wondered  whether 
they  wouldn't  like  milk  and  eggs  and 
butter  and  fresh  vegetables  better. 

Every  child  was  asked,  "How  often  do 
you  have  meat  at  your  house?" 

And  the  answer  was  always,  "On  Sun- 
days and  holidays."  One  child  added,  "If 
we  have  it  any  other  day,  it's  a  holiday." 

As  for  clothing,  a  New  York  woman 
who  was  on  the  committee  which  took  a 
party  of  children  from  five  to  twelve  years 
old  from  Lawrence  to  New  York  during 
the  cold  days  of  early  February,  stated 
that  among  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
children  only  four  had  underclothing  of 
any  kind.  And  not  one  wore  a  stitch  of 
woolen  clothing,  though  their  parents  all 
worked  in  woolen  mills. 

Large  numbers  of  men  who  work  in 
textile  mills,  indeed,  are  not  able  to  give 
their  families  proper  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the 
United  States  Labor  Bureau  made  a  study 
of  the  earnings  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
--  cotton-mill  families.  It  was  found 
that  in  Fall  River,  where  condi- 
tions are  very  similar  to  those  in 


Lawrence,  for  what  the  Labor  Bureau 
calls  the  "typical,  normal  family"  of 
father,  mother  and  three  children  too 
young  to  work,  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life  cost  $484.41.  And  this  covered 
only  food,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  rent 
and  "sundries,"  the  latter  including  only 
soap,  starch,  bluing,  washing-powder, 
brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes.  It  left 
nothing  whatever  for  doctors,  medicine, 
insurance,  amusements,  household  fur- 
nishings, school-books,  newspapers,  etc. 
Yet  about  the  same  time  the  Immigration 
Commission  found  that  the  average  yearly 
earnings  of  male  heads  of  families  en- 
gaged in  the  woolen  industry  were  four 
hundred  dollars.  This  means  that,  in 
thousands  of  cases,  if  a  man  has  a  child 
born  to  him,  or  if  his  old  mother  dies,  he 
can  meet  the  additional  expense  only  by 
cutting  down  the  food  and  clothing  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  below  the  level  of  mere 
physical  efficiency,  or  by  taking  lodgers  in 
already  overcrowded  rooms. 

No  wonder  children  are  sent  to  the  mills 
to  work  bfSfore  they  are  of  legal  age ! 
One  girl  of  fourteen,  who  appeared  before 
the  House  committee,  went  to  work  two 
years  ago  on  a  forged  certificate,  because 
her  family  was  in  dire  need  of  the  pittance 
she  could  earn.  Unused  to  the  noise  and 
confusion,  unused  to  the  whirling  belts 
and  the  regular  motion  of  the  great 
power-driven  machines,  one  day  this  child 
of  twelve  got  her  hair  caught  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  part  of  her  scalp  was  torn 
from  her  head. 

Even  when  children,  or  wife,  or  both, 
are  at  work,  however,  in  many  cases  the 
combined  family  earnings  are  not  sufficient 
to  obtain  for  the  family  the  standard  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Labor  Bureau  as  the 
minimum  for  human  existence.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  total  family  earnings 
of  one  out  of  every  five  southern  cotton- 
mill  families,  families  in  which  at  least 
two  and  often  five  or  six  members  are  at 
work,  are  below  this  minimum  level.  And 
in  the  woolen  industry  the  Immigration 
Commission  found  that  the  total  yearly 
earnings  of  nearly  two  out  of  every  five 
families  were  under  five  hundred  dollars. 
In  these  families  about  a  third  of  the 
wives  were  at  work,  and  over  half  either 
had  some  employment  or  kept  boarders 
or  lodgers. 

At  the  hearing  in  Washington  the  city 
solicitor  of  Lawrence  was  asked  under 
what  law  the  police  were  acting  when  they 
prevented  the  strikers  from  sending  away 
their  children. 

"Under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in 
regard  to  neglected  children,"  he  replied. 

A  congressman  behind  the  long  table 
leaned  forward,  interested. 

"I  would  like  to  ask,"  he  said,  "whether, 
in  your  opinion,  this  law  in  regard  to  neg- 
lected children  could  be  used  to  take  away 
from  their  parents  the  children  of  men 
working  in  your  Lawrence  mills  who  do 
not  receive  enough  wages  to  support 
properly  their  families?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the 
big  room.  Then  the  lawyer  said  he 
thought  not.  But  the  city  authorities 
looked  grave,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  woolen  companies  winced.  For  the 
question  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  why 
a  reduction  of  wages  of  only  four  per 
cent,  had  proved  the  straw  that  broke  the 
back  of  the  patient  camel  that  has  long 
carried  the  financial  burdens  of  the  textile- 
mill  workers  in  Lawrence.  It  also  sug- 
gests why  the  mill-owners,  after  two 
months  of  struggle,  have  granted  prac- 
tically all  the  demands  of  the  strikers, 
increasing  wages  from  five  to  nearly  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  not  only  in  Lawrence,  but 
generally  throughout  the  woolen  mills  of 
New  England  and  New  York. 

Since  1865  race  after  race  has  poured 
its  sons  and  daughters  into  Lawrence, 
until  it  is  said  that  within  a  radius  of 
a  mile  half  a  hundred  tongues  are  spoken. 
And  the  southern  mills  have  lived  on 
the  flow  from  the  mountains.  All  goes 
well  until  the  "ready-made"  man  or 
woman  marries,  or  the  "ready-made" 
child  grows  up  and  finds  a  mate.  Then 
the  babies  come,  perhaps  only  two  or 
three,  but  two  or  three  are  enough  to 
plunge  the  little  family  into  the  direst 
poverty,  to  deprive  all  its  members  of 
things  essential  to  their  physical  efficiency. 
For  babies  are  unproductive,  and  the  tariff- 
protected  textile  industries  of  the  United 
States  do  not  fill  unproductive  mouths,  or 
clothe  unproductive  bodies,  or  shelter 
unproductive  heads. 
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Nature's  Sanatorium 

By  Warren  Ferde  "Wilcox 

\ FTER  four  years'  residence  in  the  arid 
r\  region  of  the  West  as  an  exile  from 
the  East  and  from  chosen  work,  a 
four  years  spent  in  chasing  "the  cure" 
under  turquoise  skies,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  of  a 
divine  plan  in  it  all.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  in  common  between 
Nature's  great  sanatorium  and  the  means 
employed  in  settling  up  the  "Great  Ameri- 
can Desert"  of  our  school  geographies  of 
a  generation  ago. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  know, 
if  such  were  possible,  how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southwest  were  there 
because  of  a  desire  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  white  plague.  One  cannot  judge  by 
appearances.  You  will  meet  a  robust- 
looking  man  of  generous  proportions  and 
with  every  sign  of  good  health.  Sooner 
or  later  you  will  learn  that  he  was  brought 
to  the  land  of  sunshine  on  a  stretcher  in 
the  hopes  of  prolonging  his  life. 

Sanatoriums  dot  the  Southwest  every- 
where, those  of  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  those  of  fraternal  and  religious  socie- 
ties. Yet  what  a  very  small  proportion 
of  those  who  are  health-hunting  ever 
stopped  at  a  sanatorium? 

During  all  of  the  four  years  that  I 
have  been  chasing  the  cure  in  different 
altitudes  and  in  various  occupations  try- 
ing to  find  something  that  would  assist 
the  most  in  effecting  a  cure,  I  have  studied 
the  problem  in  every  detail,  from  every 
viewpoint  and  at  every  angle.  During  all 
this  time  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  best  to  be  employed  at  light 
outdoor  work,  as  mere  loafing  around  with 
insufficient  exercise  is  bad.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  obliged- to  rustle  and  hustle  to 
make  one's  way  often  delays  the  cure, 
and,  in  a  great  many  cases,  overexertion 
and  too  hard  work  even  in  the  open  have 
caused  premature  death.  But  what  is 
one  to  do  when  he  must  eat  and  has  no 
bank  account?  Work  he  must  if  he  can 
find  it  and  has  no  rich  relatives  to  help 
him.  Finally,  after  a  couple  of  years,  I 
thought  I  could  return  to  newspaper  work. 
I  tried  reporting  and  it  went  fairly  well, 
though  I  did  not  feel  as  well  as  I  did  on 
the  ranch.  Then  I  was  offered  a  very 
tempting  editorial  job,  such  as  I  had 
always  wished  for,  and,  of  course,  I  ac- 
cepted. In  six  months  the  inside  work, 
the  bad  air  and  lack  of  exercise  got  me, 
so  I  was  mighty  glad  to  quit.  Then  I 
went  to  ranching  on  my  own  hook,  buying 
an  undeveloped  place  on  faith  and  going 
in  without  much  of  an  equipment  'or  any- 
thing else.  So  here  I  am,  in  a  two-room 
log  cabin  amid  the  sage-brush,  pifion  and 
cedar,  6,500  feet  up  in  the  foot-hills  of 
the  western  slope  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado. I  am  outdoors  practically  all  of  the 
time. 

I  have  read  what  physicians  have  said 
regarding  climate  and  its  effect  upon  tu- 
berculosis. I  have  tried  different  altitudes 
and  climates.  I  have  studied  the  thing 
through  and  through.  I  find  that  some 
authorities  place  rarefaction  of  the  air  in 
the  first  place  in  the  classification  of  the 
attributes  which  influence  the  disease. 
Rarefaction  compels  the  use  of  propor- 
tionately more  air  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  oxygen  for  one's  needs  in  the  heights 
than  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  altitudes, 
one's  lungs  take  fuller  and  deeper  breaths. 
Then  there  is  the  dryness  of  the  air  which 
is  an  essential  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  best  suited  to  arrest  tuberculosis. 
And  again  there  are  two  other  important 
attributes,  sunshine  and  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. 

Everything  is  in  favor  of  good  health 
where  the  air  is  pure,  the  sunshine  abun- 
dant, the  water  cool.  The  air  of  the 
Southwest,  is  a  stimulant;  the  appetite  in- 
creases and  general  nutrition  improves. 
The  health-seeker  can  live  out  in  the  open 
most  of  the  time.  In  Denver,  for  instance, 
there  are  only  45  cloudy  days  in  the  year, 
while  Jacksonville  has  87  and  New  York 
110.  Excepting  32  days,  the  sun  was 
visible,  some  part  of  the  day,  at  Denver 
for  a  period  of  13  years.  In  the  South- 
west we  have  annual  precipitation  of  10 
to  20  inches  against  50,  60  and  higher  in 
the  East.  The  humidity  is  a  great  deal  less 
in  the  "great  sanatorium"  than  elsewhere. 

The  erstwhile  "Great  American  Desert" 
is  peopled  with  those  who  are  chasing 
the  cure.  Physicians,  lawyers,  preachers, 
teachers,  all  professions  are  represented 
with  the  common  aim — health.  Many 
keep  up  their  original  professions  and  also 
secure  health.  Others  are  obliged  to  take 
up  new  work,  and  in  many  a  ranch-house 
on  the  plains,  mesas  and  foot-hills  you 
will  find  college  men  and  women  living 
contentedly  yet  simply,  glad  to  be  alive 
in  such  a  magnificent  climate,  amid  such 
gorgeous  scenery.  And  when  the  cooling 
zephyrs  sweep  down  from  the  snow- 
capped peaks,  through  the  acres  of  wild 
flowers  and  sweet-leaved  pine  and  cedar 
and  sage,  until  purged  with  the  divine 
incense  of  Nature's  blossoms,  the  elixir  of 
life  enters  the  nostrils,  the  health-hunters 
in  Nature's  great  sanatorium  lift  their 
eyes  to  the  hills,  where  indeed,  as  the 
Psalmist  wrote,  "cometh  his  help." 
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Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  lead- 
ing home  and  family  papers  in  America, 
you  can  get  any  one  of  these  great 
papers  for  a  year  with  Farm  and  Fire- 
side as  explained  below. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Tear 


Both 
(or 


60( 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  enter- 
taining monthly  magazine,  contain- 
ing many  wholesome  serials  and 
short  stories  and  articles  of  unques- 
tioned merit.  It  is  a  magazine 
that  a  woman  looks  forward  to 
receiving  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the 
best-known  artists.  Housewife  is 
edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice.  It 
has  excellent  departments  devoted 
to  fashions,  cooking,  etc 


Farm  and  Fireside 
TheWoman'sWorld 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


50< 


In  Woman's  World  the  up-to-date 
articles  and  good  stories  are  high 
class,  for  it  pays  more  for  them  than 
any  other  publication.  Woman's 
World  is  progressive.  No  woman 
who  is  interested  in  the  vital  issues 
of  life  can  afford  to  miss  Woman's 
World.  Over  two  millions  read 
it  eagerly  every  month. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Successful  Farming 

For  One  Whole  Tear 


Both 
for 


50' 


Successful  Farming  is  the  leading 
general  farm  publication  of  the 
com  belt.  It  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  people  living  in  this 
region  on  account  of  its  close  appli- 
cation to  those  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  chuck  full  of 
practical  and  condensed  facts  which 
are  of  timely  value.  Farm  people 
in  the  com  belt  can  profit  by  this 
combination  of  farm  papers. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both 
for 


60' 


Green's  Fruit  Grower  is  packed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  practical 
and  valuable  information  on  fruit 
culture.  It  covers  every  fruit  grown, 
berries,  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  etc. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  fruit  culture.  Green's  Fruit 
Grower  has  also  departments  de- 
voted to  poultry  and  dairying.  It 
is  an  all-around  farm  paper. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Success 

For  One  Whole.Tear 


Both 
for 


50' 


Poultry  Success  gives  every  month 
pointers  and  ideas  for  producing 
eggs  and  raising  fowl  that  means 
success.  It  is  edited  by  the  best 
authorities  on  Poultry  in  America. 
It  is  filled  with  secrets  of  feed  mix- 
tures, quick  growing  chicks,  ideas 
that  men  hesitate  to  part  with. 
Poultry  Success  has  one  motto — 
Make  the  hen  attend  strictly  to 
business.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
poultry  raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order 
to-day,  because  our  special  prices 
with  the  above  publishers  expire 
very  shortly. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

DEAR  COUSINS— On  our  page  to- 
ll day  are  two  articles  of  special  merit. 
I  One  is  that  wonderful  speech  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  speech  that  is 
as  new  to-day  as  it  was  when  he  spoke  these 
stirring  words  forty-nine  years  ago.  I  hope 
every  one  of  my  cousins  has  committed  it 
to  memory.  If  you  haven't,  this  is  a  good 
time  to  do  so. 

The  picture  on  this  page  was  drawn  by  a 
school-girl  in  the  Los  Angeles  high  school. 
It  shows  how  well  a  high-school  training  in 
drawing  can  fit  pupils  to  do  good  work.  I 
hope  my  cousins  will  study  it  carefully. 

Of  course,  all  the  good  things  sent  me 
cannot  be  printed  on  our  page,  but  I  can  get 
in  a  few  of  the  best  ones,  and  I  know  you 
will  enjoy  reading  what  your  cousins  have 
written. 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  thou- 
sand new  cousins  by  July  1st,  and  are  work- 
ing just  as  hard  as  you  can  to  get  them  for 
me  !  We  are  growing  very 
fast !      Every    day  come 
stacks    of    letters  asking 
for  more  information  or 
for  club  buttons.    Isn't  it 
nice  to  think  that  we  be- 
long   to    such    a  happy, 
prosperous  club? 

Here  is  an  interesting 
letter  from  a  friend  in 
New  Mexico.  The  cousins 
will  enjoy  reading  it.  I'm 
sure.  We  all  believe  in 
kindness  to  animals  and 
to  hear  that  a  state  is  so 
interested  in  taking  care 
of  them  is  surely  good 
news.     Here's  the  letter  : 

"Oh !  I  must  tell  you 
about  my  latest  pet.  even 
if  it  is  past  bedtime.  It  is 
a  young  antelope  that  has 
sort  of  adopted  me.  At  all 
events  it  makes  Dove 
House  its  headquarters  at 
night,  and  hangs  around 
the  print-shop  daytime.  It 
is  about  a  year  old  and 
belongs  to  Tom  Collins 
about  four  miles  south,  if 
an  antelope  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  anybody. 

"In  New  Mexico  the 
antelope  is  the  most 
highly  protected  animal  in 
the  list.  There  is  a  $100 
penalty  for  killing  them 
at  any  time.  You  are  not 
allowed  to  fence  them  up, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
them  or  give  them  away, 
except  to  some  zoological 
institution. 

"So  this  little  fellow 
goes  where  he  (or  she 
rather)  pleases,  and  it  so 
happened  that  I  had  noth- 
ing for  her  to  eat  except 
crackers,  which  seem  to 
be  a  great  treat.  Anyway, 
she  eats  about  so  many  as 
I  do.  and  I  don't  give  her 
all  she  wants,  either.  I 
think  she  is  in  the  pay  of 
the  cracker  trust.  But  she  makes  an  inter- 
esting and  playful  pet.  and  I  am  willing  to 
stake  her  to  the  crackers." 

Let  me  hear  how  you  are  coming  on  with 
your  attempts  at  getting  new  cousins,  but 
don't  expect  me  to  answer  all  your  letters 
personally.  It  would  take  ten  Cousin  Sallys 
to  do  that.  That's  why  we  have  a  printed 
page.  But  be  sure  to  read  my  letter  every 
two  weeks.  If  you  don't,  something  impor- 
tant may  escape  you. 

Affectionately  yours. 

Cousin  Sally. 

From  a  Branch  President 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  have  some  good 
news  for  you.  I  received  the  first 
prize  ($15.00)  on  my  bread  at  the  boys' 
and  girls'  industrial  club.  I  also  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  (S3. 00)  on  judging 
the    bread.      Wasn't    that    just  splendid? 


I  was  given  a  camera  last  Christmas  and 
have  taken  pictures  of  my  school.  I  'have 
sold  sixteen.  I  will  send  you  some  pictures 
of  your  cousins  before  long.  Cousin  Sally, 
could  we  not  have  a  drawing  department  on 
our  page?  Some  simple  little  drawings  at 
first  for  beginners.  I  like  to  draw  very 
much  and  would  like  to  have  some  lessons, 
and  I  am  sure  the  rest  would  like  it.  We 
have  no  drawing  lessons  in  school.  Our 
school  was  out  in  March,  so  we  can't  have 
a  school  garden  as  you  wished  us  to. 

I  represent  my  school  as  best  speller  and 
will  compete  in  the  township  spelling-match. 

Don't  you  think  spelling-matches  are  lots 
of  fun  ?  I  do.  Sometimes  I  wish  we  could 
have  a  Cousin  Sally  Club  spelling-match.  Of 
course,  I  know  we  live  too  far  from  each 
other,  but  wouldn't  it  be  fun  ? 

I  wish  the  Club  success  for  many  more 
years.  Sincerely. 

Bertha  E.  Baynes, 
Pres.,  Busy  Bee  Club.  Salem,  Indiana. 


A  Good  Puzzle 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — 
I   have  been  read- 
ing our  page.  I  always 
like    to    read    the  Bulletin 
Board.  I  have  been  very  busy 
all  winter  at  school.     I  am 
studying  for  the  final  exam- 
ination now. 

I  am  going  to  send  you  a 
puzzle  that  is  new  to  me.  and 
it  is  a  good  one.  I  have  tried  it.  It  is  a  "T" 
to  cut  into  four  pieces  and  put  together. 
Here  is  the  way  to  cut  it.  Cut  this  out  of 
stiff  cardboard  and  hand  it  to  someone,  and 
see  if  they  can  do  it.  Ruth  Adams, 

R.  1,  Maroa,  Illinois. 

A  Cousin  Sally  Club  Idea 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — When  I  was  a  small 
girl,  I  had  a  smile-box.  This  helped  me 
a  lot  when  I  felt  cross,  so  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  it,  and  maybe  it 
will  help  some  other  little 
girl  when  she  feels  cross 
and  "out  of  sorts." 

My  smile-box  was  made 
of  tin,  with  a  lid  that  fit 
down  tightly,  so  the  smiles 
could  not  escape.  When- 
ever I  felt  cross  or  wanted 
to  cry.  Mother  would  say, 
"I  think  your  smile-box 
needs  you,  little  girl." 
Then  I  would  get  my 
smile-box  and  smile  right 
down  into  my  face,  which 
was  reflected  in  the  shin- 
ing bottom  of  the  box. 
After  this  I  felt  so  much 
better  I  didn't  feel  like 
crying.  We  called  the 
smiles  "smile  sunshine," 
and  on  rainy  days  I  took 
the  lid  off  the  box  and  let 
out  the  smiles,  and  so 
made  sunshine  in  the 
house  when  there  was 
none  without. 

Your  loving  cousin. 
May  Y.  Anderson, 
Thornton,  Idaho. 


Prize  -Winners 


"We've  got  a  dog  to  give  away" 

Who  Wants  a  Dog? 

We've  got  a  dog  to  give  away. 
Pa  just  won't  keep  him  another  day. 
He  calls  him  a  bumbly,  lop-eared  pup, 
And  says  we've  got  to  give  him  up. 

Ma  says  he  isn't  worth  his  salt, 

But  we're  quite  sure  that's  not  his  fault. 

And  he  don't  need  salt  anyhow, 

For  salt  is  what  they  give  the  cow. 

We're  sure  he'd  like  to  work  all  right, 
If  there  weren't  so  many  dogs  to  fight, 
And  cats  to  chase  up  into  trees, 
And  clothes  to  chew,  and  folks  to  tease. 

I  hope,  if  you  will  take  him  in, 
You'll  let  us  come  and  play  with  him. 
We  think  he's  beau'ful  and  just  a  dear, 
And  that  big  folks  are  awful  queer. 

Carlotta  King  Eagar. 


Ten  members  of  our  C. 
S.  C.  will  be  presenting 
gifts  to  their  schools,  next 
fall.  You  see,  our  March 
contest  offered  something 
needful  to  ten  schools 
whose  pupils  wrote  the 
best  letters  on  school 
needs.  So  Cousin  Sally 
has  sent  flags  and  books 
and  framed  pictures  to 
the  schools  attended  by 
the  following  pupils. 

Here    are    the  prize- 
winners : 

Frank  Paschket,  age  14, 
Pequot,  Minnesota ;  Noel 
Woodhull,  age  13,  Eddy, 
Oklahoma ;  Gladys  M. 
Hodgdon,  age  14,  Pitts- 
field,  New  Hampshire ; 
Ruth  Bowersock,  age  14,  Doylestown,  Ohio ; 
Ernest  Sanders,  Keenes,  Illinois;  Rhea 
Cathon,  Alliance,  Ohio ;  Marjorie  Chamber- 
lin,  age  11,  Wilcox,  Washington;  Nellie 
Grieg,  age  9,  Camden.  South  Carolina ;  John 
W.  Coffey,  age  9,  Suinmerfield,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Katharine  R.  Sears,  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 

Our  May  Contest 

I want  each  one  of  you  to  draw  a  land- 
scape from  nature.  You  may  vise  water- 
colors,  pen  and  ink,  pencil,  crayon,  whatever 
you  wish.  Only  you  must  not  copy  a  picture. 

Each  drawing  must  be  four  by  five  inches. 
It  must  be  sent  flat,  not  rolled  nor  folded.  It 
must  reach  me  before  June  15th.  On  the 
back  a  parent  or  guardian  must  state  that  the 
picture  is  not  copied.  Don't  forget  your  own 
name  and  address.  Send  pictures  to  Cousin 
Sally,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Speech   at   the   Gettysburg  Cemetery 

By  Abraham  Lincoln 


FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for 
those  who  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But 
in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add 


or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  those  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  :  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain  :  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Daily  Performance 

By  William  J.  Burtscher 

"Now  therefore  perform  the  doing    .  . 
that  which  ye  have." 


of 


]|HERE  is  more  excuse  for 
the  man  who  tries  to  per- 
form that-  which  he  cannot 
than  there  is  for  the  man 
who  won't  perform  that 
which  he  can.  Now  there- 
fore perform,  those  of  you  who  have  it 
in  you,  and,  reading  that  phrase  backward 
(perform  therefore  now),  perform  daily. 

A  new  post-office,  so  a  story  is  told,  had 
been  established  in  a  small  village  in  the 
West.  A  native  of  the  soil  was  appointed 
postmaster.  After  a  while  complaints 
were  made  that  no  mail  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  new  office,  so  that  an  inspector 
was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  He 
called  upon  the  postmaster,  and  stating  the 
cause  of  his  visit,  asked  why  no  mail  had 
been  sent  out.  The  postmaster  pointed  to 
a  big  and  nearly  empty  mail-bag  hanging 
up  in  a  corner,  and  said :  "Well,  I  ain't 
sent  it  out,  'cause  the  bag  ain't  nigh  full 
yet."  The  man  had  neglected  to  perform 
daily. 

Each  of  our  talents — those  performing 
abilities  that  we  have — may  be  likened  to 
that  mail-bag,  holding  little  or  much  of 
what  the  world  wants.  Let  us,  then,  not 
wait  until  our  talent-sacks  become  full,  or 
perfect,  before  we  send  them  out.  We 
must  perform  daily. 

If  you  are  going  to  preach,  do  not  with- 
hold your  sermons  from  the  public  until 
you  can  preach  like  a  Talmage. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  music,  do  not 
disappoint  your  friends  until  you  can  per- 
form like  a  Paderewski. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  do  not  hide 
your  pictures  until  you  can  present  work 
like  a  Whistler. 

If  you  do,  you  would  be  violating  the 
highest  law  in  the  universe  just  as  much 
as  that  postmaster  was  violating  the  laws 
of  Uncle  Sam. 

So  then  daily  perform  the  doing  of  that 
which  ye  have. 


The  Faith  That  Overcometh 

By  Elizabeth  Clarke  Hardy 

VERY  much  of  the  unhappiness  that 
enters  into  the  lives  of  mature  men 
and  women,  in  this  world,  comes 
from  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  This  is  especially  true  of  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  the  noonday  of 
life  and  are  now  facing  the  evening  shad- 
ows with  fear  and  forebodings. 

We  see  many  men  and  women  who, 
having  led  an  active  life,  seem  to  grow 
morbid  and  melancholy  and  to  lose  all 
hope  and  buoyancy  "when  they  feel  that 
their  physical  strength  is  beginning  to 
wane  and  their  powers  of  accomplishment 
becoming  less  efficient. 

This  is  the  time  of  life  when  religion, 
the  true  religion  of  the  living  God,  should 
be  the  staff  upon  which  men  and  women 
should  lean ;  and  leaning  on  this  staff,  and 
trusting  in  the  infallible  promises  of  God, 
surely  His  children  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  fear. 

True  religion  is  the  most  joyful  thing 
that  a  human  soul  can  know.  It  is  an 
agent  of  peace  and  joy  and  happiness,  and 
it  enables  us  to  reach  out  and  lay  hold  of 
the  blessed  promises  that  God  has  given 
to*  his  people,  and  to  make  them  our 
refuge  and  our  defense. 

What  have  we  to  fear,  when  God  has 
proclaimed  to  His  children :  "Fear  not, 
nor  be  dismayed ;  be  strong  and  of  good 
cheer"  ?  Why  can  we  not  trust  Him  when 
He  assures  us :  "I  am  thy  God,  and  I  will 
uphold  thee"  ?  And  why  should  we  not  be 
joyful  when  He  has  given  us  this  blessed 
promise:  "Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee, 
and  I  will  bless  thee"? 

When  Christ  left  His  disciples  in  sor- 
row and  sadness  because  they  knew  that 
they  should  see  His  face  no  more,  He 
promised  that  He  would  send  them  a 


comforter,  and  this  comforter  is  the  spirit 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  If  we  keep 
our  hearts  closed  to  this  comforter,  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  staff  upon  which 
all  humanity  must  lean  for  support  in  the 
trying  exigencies  of  life.  When  we  learn 
to  open  our  hearts  to  the  divine  inflow  of 
the  infinite  spirit  of  light  and  life,  we 
shall  be  so  filled  with  hope  and  joy  that 
there  will  be  no  room  for  fears  or  fore- 
bodings, because  the  Comforter  will  have 
entered  in  to  abide  with  us  forever. 

And  in  the  measure  that  we  open  our 
lives  to  this  divine  inflow  will  we  come 
into  a  knowledge  of  our  oneness  with 
God.  We  shall  realize  that  He  is  within 
us,  above  us  and  around  us,  that  He  de- 
sires that  we  shall  be  well  in  mind  and 
body,  and  that  no  evil  thing  shall  befall 
us.  And  the  more  we  open  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  these  truths,  the  more  abundantly 
they  will  come  flowing  in  upon  us,  until 
all  our  old  distrust,  our  fear  and  melan- 
choly forebodings  will  fall  away  from  us 
as  a  worn-out  garment,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  enter  into  our  rightful  kingdom  of 
peace  and  joy  and  perfect  happiness. 


The  Relation  of  the  Church 
to  Practical  Farming 

By  Edwin  P.  Owen 

IN  THIS  article  we  have  no  thought  of 
discussing  a  farmer's  need  of  personal 
religion,  nor  of  the  church's  need  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  though  it  is 
probably  true  that  when  the  gentle  cow 
kicks  over  the  well-filled  milk-pail,  or  the 
calves  and  the  pigs  and  the  hens  seem  to 
have  decided  that  the  garden  was  put  in 
for  their  most  especial  benefit,  the  farmer 
needs  a  full  dose  of  religion  as  badly  as 
does  the  preacher  when  the  back  rows  of 
seats  are  invaded  by  an  army  of  youthful 
rowdies  intent  on  flirting  and  general  dis- 
order. It  is  also  clear  that  when  the 
church  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  entirely 
rural  population  the  church  without  a 
farmer  would  be  in  as  importunate  a  con- 
dition as  the  man  without  a  country. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  farm- 
ing and  religion  are  subjects  so  essentially 
separate  that  they  should  be  kept  entirely 
apart  or  whether  it  is  in  any  sense  the 
duty  of  religion — of  the  church — to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  material  life  of  the 
farmer.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Bible — the 
text-book  of  religion — merely  to  guide  us 
past  the  mud-puddles  of  life  to  a  heaven 
entirely  above — and  by  and  by — or  is  its 
intent  rather  to  enable  us  to  drain  those 
mud-puddles,  and  bring  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  into  every-day  life  here  and  now. 

A  detailed  perusal  of  the  book  Leviticus 
shows  us  most  clearly  that  Mr.  Campbell 
did  not  invent  the  system  of  summer  fal- 
low. The  only  difference  is  in  the  length 
of  the  rotation  period  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  tools  to  be  used.  The  Jews  under 
the  guidance  of  Jehovah  preferred  a 
seven-year  system.  Eastern  Canada,  when 
I  lived  there  some  thirty  years  ago,  was 
using  a  ten-year  system,  and  in  the  drier 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  the  better 
farmers  are  varying  from  a  six-year  to  a 
four-year  rotation. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  in  the  New 
Testament  things  spiritual  and  eternal  are 
given  precedence  over  matters  material, 
but  we  nowhere  find  the  Savior  of  men  or 
His  early  followers  indifferent  to  the 
physical  needs  of  the  world.  Sickness  and 
poverty  were  cared  for  most  thoroughly. 
The  deacon  of  the  early  church  was  first 
chosen  on  account  of  the  physical  needs 
of  the  widows  and  the  orphans  in  the 
early  church.  We  are  told  that  life  does 
not  primarily  consist  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  that  we  possess,  but  we  are 
clearly  told  by  Christ  Himself  that  the 
Creator  is  constantly  caring  for  our  ma- 
terial needs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

A  fair  conclusion  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  whole  Bible  will  tell  us  that  religion 
is  interested  in  all  the  needs  of  man.  The 
church  of  the  city  is  right  in  fostering  the 


What  It  Cost 

By  R.  H.  Aldrich 

IN  THE  Civil  War  on  the  Union  side  there  were  844,588  boys  enlisted  seventeen 
years  of  age  or  under.  There  were  2,270,588  enlistments,  and  only  118,000 
were  over  twenty-one  years  old!  Men  make  the  wars  and  then  push  the  boys 
up  in  front  of  the  enemy's  guns!  The  greatest  mortality  is  not  there,  but  in 
sickness,  disease  and  death  on  the  cots.  Herod  is  out-heroded.  "Herod  was 
exceeding  wroth,  and  slew  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem.  Then  was  heard  lamen- 
tation, weeping,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  and  would  not  be  comforted." 


night  school,  or  if  necessary  the  model 
lodging-house,  and  the  church  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  neglecting  its  full  duty  if  it 
did  not  take  the  lead  in  encouraging  a 
thorough  study  of  up-to-date  methods  of 
farming.  If  Jehovah  could  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  science  in  farming  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  surely  His 
followers  should  see  a  need  for  science 
when  the  soil  has  been  depleted  by  the  use 
of  the  centuries,  and  when  the  population 
of  the  world  has  so  vastly  increased  that 
the  statesman  is  inclined  to  tremble  for 
the  bread-supply  of  to-morrow. 


I  Will 

By  W.  D.  Neale 

ONLY  two  words,  but  they  spell  the 
power  of  the  man.  Back  of  them  is 
a  purpose  and  a  rock-ribbed  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  that  purpose.  These 
words  speak  final  success  for  the  life. 
There  may  be  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of 
his  fellows,  but  the  "I  will"  causes  the 
man  to  believe  in  himself  and  press  on. 
Sometimes  he  may  be  on  the  verge  of  fail- 
ure, but  he  turns  from  it  to  success  with 
an  unconquerable  spirit.  He  keeps  heart 
in  any  fate. 

The  "I  will"  man  is  never  content  with 
his  present  attainments.  Plus  ultra  is  his 
motto.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  candle 
when  it  is  possible  to  sit  in  the"  light  of 
electricity.  He  will  not  plod  along  on  foot 
when  he  may  ride  in  an  automobile  or  a 
passenger-coach.  From  the  good  to  the 
better,  and  from  the  better  to  the  best  he 
ever  moves.  He  puts  no  bounds  to  his 
possibilities,  and  no  one  can  ever  say  his 
ideals  are  shrunken. 

The  "I  will"  man  is  not  ambitious  for 
praise.  He  rather  expects  criticism  at  the 
start.  Someone  will  get  in  his  way  and 
lash  him  with  their  envy  and  skepticism. 
But  insults  and  abuse  do  not  swerve  him 
from  his  purpose.  He  has  stamina  enough 
to  stand  alone  and  struggle  for  his  ambi- 
tions until  they  are  attained.  The  praise 
or  criticism  of  men  are  chaff  to  him. 
These  must  pass  away,  but  the  things  of 
life  for  which  he  battles  abide  forever. 
He  knows  the  laurel  grove  lies  over  the 
mountain  and  that  it  is  courage  and  toil, 
not  the  praise  or  criticism  of  men,  that 
will  bring  him  to  it  at  last. 

The  "I  will"  man  forges  to  the  front  in 
spite  of  opposition.  He  may  be  physically 
weak,  but  the  time  has  passed  when  great 
muscles  are  essential  to  leadership.  The 
mind  has  become  more  powerful  than  the 
flesh.  The  man  of  thought  and  vision 
leads  on  to-day.  Wealth  or  station  may 
not  be  his,  but  men  willingly  follow  a  man 
who  blazes  the  way  into  new  fields  of 
thought  and  action.  This  is  true  whether 
he  advances  in  the  business,  political  or 
religious  world.  The  question  is  not 
"Where  did  the  man  come  from,  and  what 
is  his  standing  socially  and  financially?" 
but  "What  has  he  to  offer  better  than  the 
things  already  possessed?"  So  the  "I  will" 
man  may  have  a  diseased  body,  he  may  be 
pinched  with  poverty,  he  may  even  come 
from  a  gipsy  tent,  but  if  he  can  offer  men 
something  greater  and  better  than  they 
now  enjoy,  they  gladly  follow  him  to  the 
possession  of  it.  This  brings  him  success, 
and  thus  he  wins  his  place  as  a  leader. 
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Appetite  Lags 

A  bowl  of 

Post 

Toasties 

with  cream 
hits  the  right  spot. 

"Toasties"  are  thin  bits 
of  corn;  fully  cooked,  then 
toasted  to  a  crisp,  golden- 
brown. 

This  food  makes  a  fine 
change  for  spring  appe- 
tites. 

Sold  by  Grocers,  and 
ready  to  serve  from  pack- 
age instantly  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

"  The  Memory  Lingers  ** 


Made  by 
Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Pure  Food  Factories 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FIFTY 

Beautiful  Birthday  and 
Greeting  Post-Cards 

For  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  set  of  50 
handsome  Floral  and  Greeting  Post- 
Cards.  We  are  now  closing  out  our 
entire  stock  of  Post-Cards. 

These  cards  are  without  doubt  the 
acme  of  post-card  production.  They  are 
lithographed  in  many  colors,  and  the 
designs  are  new,  original  and  attractive. 

You  Will  Want  These  Cards 

And  we  want  you  to  have  them.  The 
subjects  are  many  and  varied,  and  can 
be  applied  to  all  occasions,  such  as 
Birthday  Greetings,  Best  Wishes,  Good 
Luck,  etc. 

We  give  you  our  positive  assurance 
that  a  finer  assortment  of  Post-Cards 
cannot  be  obtained  anywhere.  These 
cards  are  the  best  in  every  particular. 

You  Must  Write  To-day 

We  will  reply  immediately  showing 
you  how  you  may  obtain  this  fine  assort 
ment  of  high-colored,  high -finished, 
high-priced  Post- Cards  without  a  cent 
of  cost  to  you. 

Write  at  once.  Address, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Post-Card  Department 
Springfield,  Ohio 


□  I 


Satisfies 


There  never  was  a 
thirst  that  Coca-Cola  couldn't 
satisfy.    It  goes,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  to  the  dry  spot. 
And  besides  this, 


satisfies  to  a  T  the  call  for  something 
purely  delicious  and  deliciously  pure — and 
wholesome. 

FOur  new  booklet,  telling  of 
ft  Coca-Cola   vindication  at 
Chattanooga,  for  the  asking. 
Demand  the  Genuine  as  made  by 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 
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The  very  best  jar  from 
the  cap — down! 

It  is  no  trouble  to  "jar"  things  these 
days.  Even  many  vegetables  that 
you  never  thought  of  "canning" — it 
is  easy  in  these  all-glass  jars. 

No  spoiled  vegetables  or  fruit — 
no  sweltering  over  hot  stoves  for 
nothing!  Just  put  up  most  fruit 
and  "garden  stuff"  whole  and  get 
best  results  from  the 

E-Z  SEAL  JAR 

This  jar  is  safe.  The  glass  cap  fastens 
with  a  wire  spring — it  closes  with  a 
touch  and  opens  with  a  tilt — no  wrist- 
turning,  no  neck-twisting,  no  shattering 
or  splattering ! 

Then  —  the  heavy,  green-tinted  glass 
keeps  out  the  light.  Your  fruit  opens 
fresh  and  plump  instead  of  faded  and 
wilted.    Try  the  E-Z  Seal  way. 

Free  Jar — 
Free  Book 

Cut  out  this  cou- 
pon, take  it  to  your 
grocer  —  he  will 
give  you  one  E-Z 
Seal  Jar  — FREE. 
Be  sure  and  write 
us  for  FREE  Book 
of  Recipes — it  tells 
many  things  you 
should  know.  Get 
the  Jar  from  the 
grocer.  Get  the 
Book  from  us. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1-Qt  E-Z  Seal  Jar  BL 
FREE  for  the  Coupon 

Please  note— in  order  to  secure  free  jar  this  coupon 
must  be  presented  to  your  dealer'  before  Sept.  1st, 
1912,  with  blank  spaces  properly  filled  out. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
This  is  to  certify.  That  I  have  this  day  received  one 
"Atlas"  E-Z  Seal  Jar  Free  of  all  cost  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part.  This  is  the  first  coupon 
presented  by  any  member  of  my  family. 

Name  


Address^ 


TO  THE  DEALER:— Present  this  to  jobber  from 
whom  you  recie ved  E-Z  Seal  Jars.  All  coupons  must 
be  signed  by  you  and  returned  before  Nov.  1st,  1912. 
DEALER'S  CERTIFICATE.  This  is  to  certify,  that  I 
eave  away  one  "Atlas"  E-Z  Seal  Jar  to  the  person 
whose  signature  appears  above. 


Dealer's  Name- 
Address  


Big  Profits  in  Home  Canning 
with  a         fl  STAIIL  CANNER 

Stops  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables 
going  to  waste.  Very  little  money 
required  —  big  profits  •  -  a  wonder 
money  maker  on  the  farm 

Stahl  Canning  Outfit 

All  sizes.    Fully  guaranteed.    I  start 
you  out  with  everything  needed.  Over 
100,000   in  use.     Prices  M-20  up. 
;e  for  big  illustrated  catalog  today — Now. 

F.  S.  Stahl,  Box  283,  Quincy,  111. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steellawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Writefor  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 

427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
■wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries, 
oiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box   403    Win  cheater.  Ind, 


Artistic,  Practical, 
Durable.    Gives  your  place  a 
distinctively  prosperous  appearance 
and  increased  value.   We  also  make 
tubular  steel  Farm  Gates.  Free  books. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co. 
Dept.  17,  Waukegau.  111.  ^jf)i 


New  Ideas  in  Knitting  and  Crochet 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25,  191 


THIS  page  are  two 
^interesting  ideas  in 
crochet.  One  is  a  plate- 
doily  in  which  simple  crochet 
stitches  are  used  with  a 
bought  lace  braid.  The  re- 
sult is  an  odd,  pretty  and 
quite  unusual  lace.  A  set 
of  these  plate-doilies  would 
make  a  very  attractive  gift 
for  a  bride. 

The  Irish  crochet  center- 
piece is  unusual  in  its  sim- 
plicity, yet  the  effect  gained 
from  the  two  stitches  used 
in  its  construction  is  extreme- 
ly attractive.  Doilies  of 
the  same  pattern  might  be 
made  in  any  size  and  are 
sure   to    be   very  pretty. 


%  mm*. 


A  doily  of  knitted  lace,  known  as  the  diamond 
pattern.    In  the  directions  it  is  called  No.  1 


Another  knitted  doily,  known  as  the  forget-me- 
not  pattern.     In  the  directions  it  is  No.  2 


An  Irish  crochet  centerpiece  in  which  only  two  stitches,  known  as 
the  "picot"  and  the  "fan,"  make  an  attractive  lace  border 


No  instructions  are  necessary  to  understand  these 
interesting  cross-stitch  patterns  that  have  been  carried 
out  in  checked  gingham.  They  may  be  used  to 
trim  dresses  and  aprons,  adorn  sofa- pillows  and  for 
any  other  use  to  which  a  decorative  border  is  neces- 
sary. The  patterns  given  are  "The  Star,"  "The 
Clover  Leaf"  and  "The  Maple  Leaf." 


Knitted  insertion  for  towels 

Full  directions  for  crocheting  the  plate-doily  and 
the  Irish  crochet  centerpiece  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  and  a  stamped  and 
self-addressed  envelope.  Address  your  requests  for 
the  crochet  directions  to  Hannah  Waldenmaier,  care 

of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Full  directions  for  knitting  doilies  Nos  I  and  2 
and  the  knitted  insertion  for  towels  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  and  a  stamped  and 
self-addressed  envelope.  Address  your  requests 
for  the  knitting  directions   to    Nida  Hope,  care 

of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield.  Ohio- 

In  sending  in  these  requests,  be  sure  to  state  ex- 
plicitly whether  you  desire  the  directions  for  crochet 
or  knitting.  In  case  you  desire  both  sets  of  direc- 
tions, send  eight  cents  in  stamps  and  a  self-addressed 
envelope  to  the  Fancy-Work  Department,  care  of 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield.  Ohio. 


Requests  come  so  fre- 
quently for  knitting  designs 
that  the  knitted  doilies  and 
knitted  insertion  for  a  towel- 
end  are  sure  to  interest 
devotees  of  the  knitting- 
needle.  These  designs 
are  quite  as  good  to  look 
at  as  the  usual  crocheted 
doily.  Towels  with  fancy 
borders  being  so  much  a 
fad  of  the  present  moment, 
the  knitted  insertion,  which 
suggests  elaborate  drawn- 
work,  makes  a  variation 
as  unique  as  it  is  pretty 
in  place  of  the  more  usual  i 
towel-end.  Furthermore,  it 
is,  as  you  see,  quick  and 
easy  to  make  and  to  apply. 


Ice  cream  is  a  food — the 
most  delicious  of  all  foods. 
The  one  palate  -  delight  that 
doctors  tell  everybody  to  eat.  It 
used  to  be  a  luxury.  Today  it  is  an 
economy — an  economy  of  time, 
effort,  money,  if  you  have  in  your 
home  a 

Triple  Motion 

White  Mountain 

Ice  Cream  Freezer  * 


Reduces  the  freezing  time  to  a  minimum — makes 
finest  ices,  Thatf  amous  triple  motion — can  revolv- 
ing while  two  dashers  turn  in  opposite  directions — 
increases  the  bulk,  makes  the  cream  lighter. 

You*  11  find  new  dessert  delights 
constantly  if  you  have  a  White 
Mountain  and  our  recipe  book, 
"frozen  Dainties.*9  We  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
book  FREE.  Address 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER  CO. 

Dept.  V  . 
Nashua.  N.  H. 


Look         for  the 
Diamond  trade  mark 
on  the  wrapper. 


AGENTS 

MAKE  S30 

PER  WEEK 

THAT  SHUTTIE'*  " 

This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bags,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  Quickly,  too  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  21  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Keg.  price  $1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large.  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c.,  2  for  SI. 00.  Get  one.  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.     Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O- 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  CUTS  DOWN 
YOUR  GROCERY  BILL  20  % 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it?  Can  you 
afford  to  spend  10  dollars  when  you  can  get 
more  and  better  groceries  for  8  dollars — >r  can 
you  afford,  to  spend  15  instead  of  12  dollars,  25  in- 
stead of  20  dollars,  50  instead  of  40  dollars  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  do  this  when  you  might  be  saving 
from  2  to  10  dollars? 

You  know  that  you  can  not— but  that  is  exact- 
ly what  you  are  doing  if  you  pay  three  or  four 
profits  to  small  dealers. 

This  book  represents  the  World's 
Largest  Retail  Grocery  Store.  It  gives 
money-saving  quotations  on  the  very  finest  food 
products  of  all  kinds.  It  shows  you  new  and  bet- 
ter food,  supplies.  Besides,  it  has  several  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains  on  a  variety  of  merchandise. 

It  is  issued  every  two  months.  In  every  issue 
you  find  new  and  novel  grocery  items,  a  new  list  of 
special  bargains, — all  the  necessary  staple  grocer- 
ies—at the  lowest  price, — at  prices  that  mean  at 
least  a  saving  of  one-fifth  to  you. 

Will  you  use  this  little  coupon  and  send  for  this 
book  at  once  ?  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  value-giving 
grocery  list  every  two  months. 

Clip  this  coupon,  sign  it.  mail  it  at  once  t! 


MONTGOMERY 

WARD    &  CO. 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge 

19th  and  Campbell  Sts 

CHICAGO 

KANSAS  CITY 

NAME 

P  ft 
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All  About  the  Summer  Fashions 

With  Useful  Clothes  for  the  Children  and  Grown-Ups 

Designs  by 
Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  2023 — Normandy  Cap  and  SunoonneJ 

Cut  for  I,  2  and  4  year  sizes.  Material  for  Normandy 
tap,  one  and  one-fourth  yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  one-half  yard  of  insertion  and  one  yard  of 
narrow  embroidery.  Material  for  sunbonnet,  one 
yard  of  twenty-seven-inch  material  The  price  of 
jsrtems,    including    both    bonnets,    is    ten  cents 


No.  2026 — Saiioi  Suit  Fastened  at  Side 

Pattern  cot  fox  4,  6,  3,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  five 
yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thit>.  -six-inch  material.     Price  of  pattern,  ten  cent* 


No.   2042— Misses' 
Graduating  Dress 

Cut  for  12, 1 4 and  16  years. 
Material  for  14  years,  five 
and  one  -  half  yards  of 
twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  three  and  three-eighths 
yards  of  thirty  -  six  -  inch 
material,  with  nine  and 
five-eighths  yards  of  em- 
broidery, three  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of  insertion, 
and  one  eighth  of  a  yard 
of  inserted  tucking.  Price 
©f  pattern,  ten  cents. 


No.  1446 — Room  Gown  with  Side  Closing 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures — 
small,  medium  and  large.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium,  size,  ox  36-inch  bust  measure,  ten 
and  one-half  yards,  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or 
ee»e»  and  one-half  yards.,  of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial.    The  price  of  this  pattern  it  tea  cents 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  most 
people  are  planning  good  rimes  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  family 
who  are  graduating  from  district  or  high 
school.  The  all-important  commencement 
day  comes  and  with  it  the  thought  of  the 
correct  costume  for  the  girl  graduate. 
Something  simple  and  dainty  it  must  be, 
and  simple  and  dainty  it  will  be  if  a  sheer 
fabric  is  used  and  it  is  trimmed  with  not 
too  much  lace  or  embroidery. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  in  pattern  No. 
2042  is  just  the  right  sort  of  a  gown  for 
the  girl  graduate  who  likes  to  be  well 
dressed.  Though  extremely  simple  in 
style,  it  is  especially  dainty,  as  well  as 
stylish. 

Good  materials  to  use  in  developing  this 
model  are  dotted  Swiss,  fine  lawn,  batiste 
or  washable  voile.  Lace  may  be  used  as 
trimming,  though  embroidery  is  smarter 
in  style  and  washes  far  better.  Of  course, 
the  dress  should  be  kept  all  white,  unless 
a  bit  of  color  is  introduced  in  the  sash. 
Then  again,  a  band  of  ribbon  matching 
the  sash  in  color  may  be  worn  in  the  hair. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  of  wearing  the 
class  or  school  color,  and  is  often  adopted 
by  girls  who  want  their  dresses  to  be 
white,  but  who  want  to  show  to  what 
school  or  class  they  belong,  bj'  wearing  its 
emblem  or  color. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  task  this  year  to 
make  up  smart  little  tub  frocks  at  very 
little  cost.  The  new  washable  fabrics  are 
so  unusually  good  looking  and  the  trim- 
ming so  especially  smart 
that  even  the  simplest  of 
models  is  sure  to  be 
stylish.  The  new  madras, 
ginghams,  chambrays  and 
percales  show  many 
striped  effects,  ranging 
from  the  narrow  hair- 
line to  the  inch-wide 
stripe.  These  materials 
develop  most  attractively 
in  the  simple  designs  and 
are  effective  when 
trimmed  with  plain  ma- 
terial matching  the 
stripes,  or  with  cotton 
ratine  or  Turkish  towel- 
ing. These  two  latter 
fabrics  are  used  on  many 
of  the  season's  new  mod- 
els, whether  they  be  of 
washable  materials  o  r 
cloth  fabrics. 

The  dress  shown  on 
this  page  in  patterns 
Nos.  2017  and  2018  looks 
well  developed  in  any  of 
these  striped  materials, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs 
of  Turkish  toweling  or 
the  cotton  ratine.  For 
more  dressy  wear  it  is 
pretty  made  of  plain 
linen,  with  the  collar  and 
cuffs  of  embroidery.  A 
black  tie  and  buttons  give 
the  right  trimming  note. 


The  pattern  for  this  Sunbonnei  is  No.  2023.  which 
also  provides  for  the  Normandy  cap  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  page.  Bright-toned  ginghams 
develop  prettily  for  sunbonnets,  while  the  Normandy 
cap  should  be  of  a  sheer  white  material,  trimmed 
with  6ne  white  embroidery.  Tiny  rosettes  of 
pink  or  blue  ribbon  give  an  extra   dainty  finish 


Pattern  cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes. 
The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


The  sheer  fabrics  for  dressy  summer 
gowns  also  show  striped  effects.  They  are 
combined  with  flowered  borders,  and  there 
are  many  flowered  organdies,  batistes  and 
cotton  voiles  that  look  very  pretty  trimmed 
with  just  a  bit  of  lace  or  embroidery  and 
tiny  buttons  covered  with  colored  silk. 
Fashionable  trimming  colors  this  season 
are  geranium  red,  dull  blues,  bright  greens, 
and  shades  of  yellow  that  harmonize  well 
with  tans  and  browns.  Always  bear  this 
important  fact  in  mind  however,  do  not 
introduce  in  your  trimmings  a  color  that 
will  not  harmonize  well  with  your  hats  or 
the  trimming  on  your  coat.  The  secret  of 
the  well-dressed  woman  is  that  all  her 
clothes  are  harmonious  in  their  colorings. 

Some  of  the  trimmings  for  this  year's 
summer  gowns  are  unusually  effective, 
though  very  simple.  There  are  many  heavy, 
coarse  embroideries  that  combine  most 
satisfactorily  with  the  ginghams  and  other 
inexpensive  wash  fabrics.  There  are  other 
trimmings  with  scalloped  edges  done  in 
color  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  sewed 
to  the  edges  of  collars  and  cuffs  or  used 
to  outline  seams,  which  give  the  same 
effect  as  hand-work  and  which  take  almost 
no  time  to  sew  in  place.  Another  trim- 
ming idea  which  is  very  stylish  is  to  have 
collars  and  cuffs  of  plain  linen  buttoned 
on  to  a  striped  or  plaid  dress.  The  but- 
tons are  sewed  on  with  colored  thread, 
and  the  buttonholes  are  also  worked  in 
this  same  color.  For  instance,  a  pink-and- 
white  striped  gingham  dress  would  have 
pink  linen  collars  and 
cuffs.  The  buttonholes 
in  the  collar  and  cuffs 
would  be  worked  in 
black,  and  the  white 
pearl  buttons  sewed  on 
with  black  cotton. 

Illustrated  on  this  page 
are  some  designs  for  the 
younger  girls  in  the  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  two  bon- 
nets for  the  really  little 
girl. 

The  sunbonnet  is 
always  a  necessity  when 
warm  days  come,  and  it 
is  nice  to  be  able  to  make 
these  little  bonnets  at 
home. 

For  every  design  il- 
lustrated on  this  page 
there  is  a  ten-cent  paper 
pattern.  The  patterns 
may  be  ordered  from 
any  one  of  the  three 
following  pattern  depots : 
Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and 
Fireside,  1538  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


No.  2029 — Kimono  with  Sailor  ColJai 


Pattern  cut  for  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Mate- 
rial tor  6  years,  four  and  one-half  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,  or  two  and  three-eighths  yards  of 
thirty-sis-inch  material.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cex>t« 


2024— One-Piece  Dress: 
Kimono  Sleeves 


Copyright,  1912,  fejr  The  Crowelf  Publishing  Company 


No.  2017— Blouse  with  Sailor  Collar 

Pattern,  cut  for  32, 34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measuies. 
The  price  of  this  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  201&— Two-Piece  Skirt  with  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  meas- 
ures.    The    price  of  this    pattern  is  ten  cents 
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The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 


Do  You  Need  Help? 


Have  you  been  looking  for  a  special  recipe  for  years?  Do  you  need  any  information  on  household 
matters?  And  do  you  meet  with  little  problems  in  the  home  that  you  wish  someone  would  solve 
for  you — someone  who  has  had  a  little  more  experience  than  you?  Then,  why  not^make  use  or 
YOUR  OWN  department  and  ask  the  questions  which  have  been  troubling  you?  This  department 
has  proved  that  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  abroad  in  the  land,  especially  among  the  women  of  the 
farm.  That  our  readers  have  the  mutual  desire  to  help  one  another  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and 
prompt  response  we  have  had  to  the  questions  which  are  printed  here  monthly,  There  is  no  pay- 
ment made  for  contributions  to  these  columns.  All  answers  and  inquiries^  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

if  an  immediate  answer  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent,  provided  a  two-cent  stamp  is  enclosed. 


Questions  Asked 

Will  someone  please  tell  me — 

How  to  make  timbales  ?    T.,  New  York. 

How  to  make  cherry  wine? 

H.  H.  B.,  Washington. 

How  to  make  a  hair-switch? 

Mrs.  H.  H.  R.,  Colorado. 

How  to  make  clotted  cream? 

E.  C.  J.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pattern  for  log-cabin  quilt-block. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  B..  Maine. 

How  to  make  blackberry  wine? 

J.  E.  C.j  Mississippi. 

How  to  make  a  sunflower  quilt? 

Mrs.  R.  A.  K.,  Virginia. 

How  to  pack  grapes  for  winter? 

S.  E.  M.,  Virginia. 

How  to  make  a  feather  comfort  ? 

Mrs.  C.  D.  H.,  Washington. 

How  to  make  "Shoo-Fly"  Cake? 

A.  M.,  Missouri. 

How  to  knit  honeycomb  slippers? 

Mrs.  L.  L.  J.,  Virginia. 

How  to  take  out  grease  on  a  floor? 

Mrs.  M.  B.,  New  Jersey. 

How  to  make  good  country  sausage? 

Mrs.  J.  H.  W.,  Ohio. 

How  to  cover  a  cotton  felt  mattress? 

J.  W.  L.,  Nebraska. 

How  to  make  steamed  chocolate  pudding? 

Mrs.  V.  B.  C,  New  York 

How  to  remove  bluing  stains  from  cloth- 


ing." 


Mrs.  C.  C.  S.,  Idaho. 


A  pattern  for  making  a  worsted  comfort 
top?     .  Mrs.  G.  A.  H.,  Iowa. 

How  to  keep  the  copper  tank  on  the  range 
bright?  Mrs.  M.  S.,  West  Virginia. 

Where  I  can  get  seed  for  Gibraltar 
onions?  Mrs.  H.  E.  P.,  New  York. 

How  to  cross-stitch  oak  or  maple-leaf 
pattern?  B.  H.,  Washington. 

How  to  make  a  good  pie-crust  (lemon  and 
custard)  ?  Mrs.  L.  V.  S.,  Utah. 

How  to  make  Spanish  pork-chops ;  also 
French  baked  beans  ? 

Miss  M.  M.,  Michigan. 

How  to  make  portieres  of  old  silks  and 
what  to  use  for  the  warp  ? 

I.  W.,  Kansas,  and  A.  D.  F„  Idaho. 

How  to  melt  small  pieces  of  soap  to  make 
over  into  cakes  of  soap  ? 

Mrs.  J.  W.  N.,  Massachusetts. 

How  to  put  new  feet  in  old  stockings? 
How  to  make  angel-food  cake? 

Subscriber,  Mississippi. 

How  to  make  plum  duff?  How  to  make 
good,  rich,  dark  molasses  cake  ? 

S.  A.  R,  New  York. 

How  to  wash  ecru  lace  curtains  so  they 
will  be  of  the  same  shade  after  washing? 

Mrs.  A.  M.  K.,  Ohio. 

How  to  make  bread  with  gluten  flour, 
using  yeast,  for  one  who  must  use  no  sugar 
and  very  little  starchy  foods  ? 

Mrs.  J.  H.,  Ohio. 

Will  Mrs.  N.  R.,  Ohio,  who  contributed  the 
album  quilt-block,  please  tell  Mrs.  H.  S., 
Nebraska,  the  number  of  blocks  she  put  in 
her  quilt  and  how  many  inches  across  she 
makes  them?  Housewife  Editor. 

How  to  remove  mildew  from  white  clothes 
which  have  been  mildewed  for  some  time ; 
also  a  good  recipe  for  mince-meat? 

Mrs.  J.  B.  H.,  Ohio. 

How  to  cook  the  "Windsor  or  English 
Broad  Bean,"  sometimes  called  horse  bean? 
How  to  retain  the  pungent  taste  in  nastur- 
tium seeds  picked  in  the  green  state  for 
pickles?  W.  S.,  Washington. 

How  to  start  a  simple  piece  of  tatting? 
If  the  instructor  will  kindly  send  a  sample, 
leaving  the  threads  unfinished,  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Housewife's  Letter-Box,  I  will  send  a 
stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope  for  it 
to  her.  Miss  I.  B.  M.,  Alabama. 

What  kind  of  a  grinder  to  use  to  make 
beads  of  rose-petals?  How  many  rose- 
petals  does  it  need  to  make  one  chain?  How 
much  tincture  of  iron  to  use?  How  many 
days  will  it  take  to  ripen  and  how  often 
must  it  be  stirred  during  this  time  ? 

I.  K..  Nebraska. 


Questions  Answered 

For  R.  A.,  Virginia — Take  rice  left  over 
from  a  meal.  One  quart  of  rice,  well  cooked, 
two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  three  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  currants 
or  raisins.  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Wyoming. 

For  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Washington — Cover  your 
pickles  with  a  flannel  cloth.  The  scum  will 
cling  to  the  flannel  and  can  be  removed, 
washed  and  set  over  the  pickles  again.  Or 
use  green  horseradish-leaves  in  place  of 
grape-leaves.  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Michigan. 

Rice-Pudding,  for  R.  A.,  Virginia — Put 
one-half  cupful  of  rice  in  covered  dish  with 
water,  and  stew  very  slowly  for  about  one 
hour.  Add  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  then 
stir  in  one  quart  of  scalded  milk.  Cover 
with  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff, 
one-half  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Brown  in  the 
oven.  Mrs.  R  R.  D.,  Iowa. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  recipe  for 
rice  pudding  without  eggs  :  Two  quarts  of 
milk,  two-thirds  cupful  of  rice,  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
one  cupful  of  sugar  and  enough  nutmeg  to 
flavor.  Put  into  a  deep  pudding-dish  well 
buttered,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Stir 
it  once  or  twice  until  it  begins  to  cook.  Let 
it  remain  in  the  oven  until  it  is  the  con- 
sistency of  cream.    Serve  cold. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  M.,  Connecticut. 

Meat  Scrapple,  for  Subscriber,  New  York : 
Take  a  hog's  head,  singe,  cut  the  eyes 
out,  split  to  make  right  size  to  go  into  the 
kettle.  Put  in  just  enough  water  to  cook 
thoroughly  done.  Remove  every  bone,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  then  pour  in  what 
broth  was  left  from  cooking.  Place  on  the 
stove,  and  stir  in  slowly  corn-meal  until  it 
is  like  mush.  Put  into  a  pan  or  any  vessel 
to  become  cold.    When  cold,  slice,  and  fry. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  D.,  Iowa. 

For  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Washington — Here  is  the 
way  I  make  green-tomato  pickles :  I  put 
my  pickles  to  soak  overnight  in  salt  water, 
and  then  wash  well  before  cooking  them, 
cook  them  until  almost  done,  and  then  put 
in  sugar,  vinegar,  mixed  spices,  and  cook 
until  done.    They  are  fine. 

Mrs.  R.  W.,  Wyoming. 

For  N.  A.,  Indiana — To  grate  lemons,  use 
a  coarse  potato-grater,  and  grate  the  yellow 
rind  only  of  lemons. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  J.,  Virginia. 

For  Mrs.  A.  J.  C,  Indiana — It  is  the  in- 
tention of  Farm  and  Fireside  to  answer 
your  request  at  length  on  some  other  page 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  the  near  future. 

Editor's  Note — If  Mrs.  A.  McC,  Illinois, 
will  send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Housewife's  Letter-Box, 
we  will  send  her  directions  for  crocheting  a 
baby's  cap  which  has  been  sent  us  by  Mrs. 
E.  S.  C,  Virginia. 

Molasses  Cookies, for  Miss  J.  E.  R.,  North 
-Dakota — One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  mo- 
lasses, one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  lard,  one  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt, 
ginger  and  cinnamon.  One  cupful  of  cold 
water,  in  which  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda  have  been  dissolved ;  flour  enough  to 
roll  out  rather  soft. 

To  Can  Dandelions,  for  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Mas- 
sachusetts— Parboil  in  soda  water,  then  put 
clear  water  over  them,  and  boil  till  tender. 
Add  one  teacupful  of  good  vinegar  to  each 
gallon  of  greens,  and  can  boiling  hot.  Turn 
cans  on  tops  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  can 
green  beans  in  this  way  and .  have  never 
lost  a  can.  Mrs.  J.  W.  L. 

How  to  Make  Soap,  for  Tennessee — Few 
housekeepers  realize  what  a  simple  and 
rather  pleasant  matter  it  is  to  make  the 
kitchen  soap ;  not  the  harsh,  unpleasant  soap 
of  commerce,  but  clean  white  soap,  and 
costing  next  to  nothing.  It  is  an  easy  way 
to  dispose  of  grease  not  needed  for  cooking 
purposes.  The  formula  calls  for  five  pounds 
of  grease,  one  can  of  lye,  one  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  borax  and  one  quart  of  cold 
water.  Melt  the  grease,  and  carefully  strain 
into  a  five-pound  lard-pail.  Cover  to  keep 
the  dust  out.  Take  large  dish-pan.  In  it 
put  one  quart  of  cold  water  and  the  lye,  and 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  borax.  The  lye 
makes  the  water  hot,  and  while'  it  is  cooling 
get  out  your  lard-pail  full  of  grease.  When 
the  water  is  cool,  pour  in  the  melted  grease, 
which  must  not  be  very  hot — just  warm 
enough  to  pour  out  nicely  (avoid  the  sedi- 
ment). Then  stir  water,  lye,  borax  and 
grease  together  until  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
pour  into  large  dripping-pan.  Let  it  get  cool 
and  hard,  and  cut  into  cakes. 

If  you  care  to  flavor  the  soap,  you  can 
do  so  while  you  are  mixing  the  ingredients 
together.  A  fifteen-cent  bottle  of  oil  of 
sarsaparilla  will  do  for  three  makings.  Or, 
use  oil  of  wintergreen,  or  oil  of  cloves,  or 
rose,  or  any  odor  you  desire. 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHER 
separators  not  only  in  thoroughness  of  separation,  sanitary 
cleanliness,  ease  of  running  and  durability — but  as  well  in 
their  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE 
operation,  cleaning,  adjustment  or  repair 
of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or 
special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS 
which  require  frequent  adjustment 
'in  order  to  maintain  good  running 
or  to  conform  to  varying  conditions 
in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream 
separator. 

THERE  IS  NO  NEED  TO  FIT 
and  adjust  parts  to  get  them  to- 
gether right.  They  are  so 
carefully  and  accurately  made 
that  they  cannot  help  go  to- 
gether right.  All  bearings 
and  bushings  are  easy  to  re- 
place. There  are  no  compli- 
cated springs,  keys,  ball  bear- 
ings or  other  fittings,  that  only  an  expert  can  properly  adjust. 
IN  FACT,  SO  SIMPLE  IS  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
De  Laval  machine  that  a  person  who  has  never  touched  a 
separator  before  can,  if  need  be,  take  a  modern  De  Laval 
machine  completely  apart  within  a  few  minutes  and  then  put 
it  together  again  as  quickly.  This  is  something  which  cannot 
be  done  outside  a  shop  with  any  other  separator. 
THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT 
cannot  be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who 
can  use  a  wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which 
is  needed  in  the  use  and  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tor is  the  combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  below. 
THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  PROPERLY  UNDERSTAND  AND 
appreciate  De  Laval  superiority  to  other  separators,  is  to  look 
over,  and  better  still  to  try,  a  1912  De  Laval  machine.  Every 
De  Laval  agent  is  glad  to  afford  prospective  buyers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  try  a  De  Laval  Separator. 


Complete  gearing  of 
the  De  Laval  Separa- 
tor as  it  would  appear 
if  removed  intact 
from  the  frame  of  the 
machine.  Note  the  remarkable  simplicity 
of  construction. 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  most  simple  cream  separator  ever  built. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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POWER  FOR  THE  FARM 


GET  BIG 
ENGINE 
BOOK- 
FREE  r 


rAinr,]pi0  No  extrmi  to  buy  with  the 

tompiete  Gnj  englne  m  ^ 

Ready  to  Kim      outfit  -  no  complication*. 

Btarta  easy  and  delivers  big  power.  -Water 

oooled  -  fuel  tank  in  base  -  comes  wired  up 

ready  to  ran  In  8  minutes  after  unloading. 

flee  Kprncmp  A  wonderful  engine  tor  eoon- 
use  aerosenc  omy .      ^  ^  dtY  do 

Or  baSOllIie  a  remarkable  amount  of  work 
for  only  a  few  oents  worth  of  fuel  -  Uses  gaso- 
line, alooboL  distillate,   kerosene  ( coal  oil.) 

12  Sizes  to     *f  7011  **•  cot  *Qre  °r  ttlB 

c  1    l  r  power  you  need  get  the  adrloe 

DCltCE  from,     of  our  »ervio»  department.  Tell 
ni  what  yon  want  an  engine  to  do  •  our  engine 
expert!  will  give  you  an  honest  estimate  of  the 
best  outfit  for  yon  with  rook-bottom  price. 
Write  for  big  Engine  Book.   Ask  shout  com- 
plete Electric  Light  Outfits  for  country  bones 
As  we  cannot  come  or  nana  *  msn  to  your  pise*  it  it  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  demon* 
Strate  the  wonderful  Talus  of  this  high  grade  engine.    Try  the  engine  everr  day  for  30  days 
at  your  own  work — if  not  satisfied  we'take  the  eDglne  baok  and  pay  the  freight.  No  red  tape 
■  no  ob ligations  -  no  risk  in  accepting  this  offer  •  the  engine  must  make  good  or  you  dont  pay  for  It. 

CRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY.    567  U.  S.  Motors  Bids..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Record  Breaking  Pumping 
Outfit 

Here's  ft  compact  pnmpraf 
outfit  thftt  trill  euilj  pt>7 
for  itself  with  one  eeuon's 
work.  Rani  In  ftnr  kind 
of  w either.  Engine  la  port, 
ftbla,  ran  bo  uecd  for  mmy 
other  jobs  on  the  firm. 
A  lot  of  power  for  Uttlft 
mar/. 

Will  pump  3000  gallon! 
el  Witer  for  6  Cents. 


WHY  WE  GIVE 
30  DAYS  TRIAL. 


WRITE  for 
PRICES 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Weighs  35  lbs, 
Weighs  45  lbs 


Warranted  For  Twenty-Five  Years. 

CDCIPUT  DAII1  lo  Any  Station  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 

rlfCiUnl  rftlU  tains,  except  Texas,  Olda.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La„  Ga„ 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

108  Square  Feet,  $1.10  per  roll. 
108  Square  Feel,  SI. 30  per  roll. 


ONE-PLY  - 
TWO-PLY  - 

THREE-PLY  -  -  Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll, 
TERMS  CASH:     We  save  you    the   wholesalers'    and   retailers'   profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible    by   Heat,  Cold,   Sun   or  Rain 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  oDr°p2'0  366' E"'    •■-•-»'* -■«- 


200  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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(Placing  ^^IT" 
the  Charge)    *  X"1S<>'\^~" 

Dig  Ditches 

WITH 

IPpiB: 

Red  Cross 
Dynamite 

Costs  less  than  half  of  shovel 
method.  Ditches  100  ft.  to  200  ft. 
long  excavated  in  an  instant.  One 
man  can  do  the  work.  No  re- 
shoveling  of  dirt  necessary. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining, 
excavating:  and  road -making,  ask  for 
Farming  With  Dynamite,  No.  90. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
>'    .   WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


'V  (The  Blast) 


ature  Heips  Most 
San  Joaquin  Valley 
California 

There  it  is  always  "growing  weather.*'  There 
you  can  make  it  rain  (by  irrigation)  when  mois- 
ture is  needed.  There  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil 
responds  generously. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  produces  raisins  and 
table  grapes,  prunes,  apricots,  melons,  oranges, 
lemons,  grape  fruit,  olives  and  many  other  fruits. 
The  crops  are  abundant  and  the  profits  large. 

Alfalfa  is  cut  several  times  a  year,  and  it  alone 
will  pay  for  the  farm.  Alfalfa  with  pigs,  cows, 
chickens,  bees  and  fruit  make  the  ideal  com- 
bination. The  result  is  a  wonderf  ully  good  living 
and  profits  to  put  in  the  bank- 
Why  should  you  rent  when  you  can  buy  your 
own  farm  on  liberal  terms  and  low  interest  in  a 
land  like  this?  Get  our  new  San  Joaquin  Valley 
booklet  free  and  see  what  others  are  doing  in 
this  wonderful  country.  The  Santa  Fe  has  no 
land  to  sell,  but  is  anxious  to  see  the  country 
built  up.  There  is  room  for  ten  times  the  present 
population.  We  give  the  facts  right  down  to  date 
so  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself.  Address 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  2266  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Low  round-trip  fares  to  California  in  effect 
all  summer. 


With  the  Editor 


Where  Else 
Can  You 
Find  An  Investment 

That  pays  5  per  cent,  interest  from  the  day  your 
money  is  received? 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form  of  first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate? 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money  at  any 
time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively  managed 
company  with  ample  resources  and  seventeen  years 
of  successful  business  experience? 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  Company  there  has 
never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks  or  the  payment  of  principal  when  asked  for. 

ASSETS      -  $1,207,000.00 

Let  us  send  you  the 
booklet  telling  all  about  it 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1057  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TO  A  person  living  in  the  country,  if  seems  impossible  that  there  are  people  who 
never  see  flowers  or  trees,  or  who  can  never  lie  down  on  grass,  or  look  up 
through  the  foliage  of  trees  and  watch  the  clouds  floating  in  mystery  and  glory 
across  the  sky.    But  there  are  thousands  so  shut  in  by  cities. 

The  birds  never  sing  for  them.  They  think  of  milk  only  as  something  white 
sold  them  at  high  prices  by  milkmen.  They  wear  cotton,  mostly,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the  cotton-plant  with  its  splendid  blossoms.  And  they 
cannot  associate  with  wool  the  thought  of  the  white  sheep  dotting  the  green 
meadows — moving  flecks  of  light, — nor  of  the  lambs  playing  as  if  their  little  hearts 
would  almost  burst  with  joy. 

I  have  seen  men — hundreds  of  them — lying  on  the  grass  in  city  parks,  face  down, 
as  if  nursing  at  the  great  breast  of  Nature,  with  their  arms  spread  as  though  to 
embrace  their  great  Mother  Earth  in  longing  and  yearning.  And  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  never  see  the  parks.    It  takes  street-railway  fare  for  that. 

I  have  seen  a  young  woman  passing  from  office  to  office  in  Chicago,  selling  to 
the  weary,  country-hungry  men  bunches  of  the  commonest  flowers  of  the  prairies. 
To  us  of  the  country  they  are  weeds.  To  these  city-dwellers  they  are  full  of  the 
tenderest  suggestions.  One  sees  in  a  rosin-weed  blossom,  rough  and  coarse,  only  a 
yellow  weed;  but  another  remembers  roaming  over  the  prairies  a  care-free  boy  and 
gleaning  the  gum  from  that  very  weed  for  chewing.  Another  is  carried  back  to 
the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  old  farm  home  by  the  arrow-head  leaves  and 
the  silken  blossoms  of  the  Sagittaria.  A  yellow  cowslip  transports  another  to  the 
marsh  where  in  childhood  he  went  for  the  earliest  blossoms  for  his  teacher  in  the 
little  white  schoolhouse. 

If  you  are  well  known  in  a  slum  district  in  a  city,  and  get  an  occasional  box  of 
flowers  from  a  friend  in  the  country,  you  will  be  stopped  by  people  who  would 
scorn  to  beg  for  money,  but  who  will  plead  for  just  one  flower !  And  the  flower 
you  give  may  impart  to  some  stunted  child  his  first  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "flower." 

wrouLD  you  like  to  help  such  people?   Would  you  like  to  bring  joy  to  women  and 
W  children  to  whom  the  sight  of  even  a  pigweed  or  a  dandelion  is  an  event? 
I  am  going  to  show  you  how  you  can  do  so.    You  cannot  give  money  perhaps,  but 
you  can  give  joy. 

There  is  a  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  which  has  for  its  good  work 
the  bringing  of  your  plenty  to  the  scarcity  of  the  city.  It  brings  to  the  children  and 
women  and  men  of  the  verdureless  cities  little  shipments  of  rural  life,  little  glimpses 
of  heaven,  little  bits  of  insight  into  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  how  they  grow.  Please 
write  down  its  address :  The  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  And  when  you  feel  like  doing  something  for  those  who 
are  in  need,  more  than  of  anything  else,  of  sweetness  and  tenderness  and  light,  write, 
asking  instructions  for  the  shipment,  without  cost  to  you,  of  the  green  things,  the 
growing  things,  and  the  "country"  things  so  cheap  with  you,  to  those  who  need 
them,  and  whose  hearts  will  be  touched  by  them,  and  whose  lives  will  be  made  better 
by  your  unselfishness. 

You  have  no  money?  Well,  you  can  pick  flowers,  can't  you?  The  Guild  will  send 
you  labels  which  you  can  paste  on  the  boxes  and  thus  ship  them  free.  I  think  they 
will  send  you  boxes,  too.  Anyhow,  they  will  write  you  and  tell  you  how  you  can  help. 

It  is  now  June,  the  month  of  flowers — but  what  does  this  mean  to  the  flowerless 
millions?   Help  to  make  it  mean  something  to  them. 

These  people  would  like  to  have  you  send  them  buttercups  and  daisies.  Clover- 
blooms  will  be  wonderful  to  them.  They  want  roses,  iris,  strawberry  blooms  and 
fruits,  blackberry  and  raspberry,  huckleberry-branches,  grape-cuttings  showing  the 
blossoms  and  young  fruit,  branches  showing  all  kinds  of  young  fruit,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  corn,  barley,  grasses,  garden-flowers,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers  and  plants. 
And  if  you  get  in  touch  with  the  Guild,  they  will  guide  you  for  the  later  months.  < 

There  are  more  than  three  hundred  branches  of  the  Guild.  Most  of  them  are 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  where  there  are  factories  and  huge  towns, 
but  they  exist  as  far  to  the  south  as  Cincinnati,  and  as  far  west  as  Portage,  Wisconsin. 
The  New  York  City  branch  will  place  you  in  touch  with  the  people  in  the  cities 
nearest  you. 

If  I  were  to  select  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of  a  country  school,  or  a 
rural  Sunday-school,  might  give  themselves  the  purest  and  sweetest  pleasure  possible, 
I  believe  I  should  suggest  this  method  of  touching  the  minds  and  hearts,  and  of 
slaking  the  nature-thirst  of  the  children  and  women  who  live  in  the  unnatural  sur- 
roundings of  the  cities.  I  notice  that  Gifford  Pinchot  is  honorary  president  of  the 
Guild,  and  that  Jane  Addams,  who  has  spent  her  life  among  the  slum-dwellers  of 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  one  knows  the  love  of  trees  and  flowers. 
He  has  given  his  life  to  the  cause  of  preserving  our  vanishing  forests  from  the 
despoiler.  The  other  knows  the  needs  of  the  lowly  and  poor  in  the  cities.  It  is  safe 
to  follow  where  they  lead  in  these  things. 

'™|",he  object  of  the  Guild,  according  to  its  own  declaration,  is  twofold:  First,  to 
A  "carry  brightness  into  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  sick  of  our  great  cities,  and  to 
minister  to  their  comfort."  You  want  to  help  in  that,  don't  you?  And  the  second 
object  is  "to  give  kind-hearted  people  in  the  country  an  opportunity  to  share  with 
the  less  fortunate  the  surplus  of  their  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables  and  jellies." 

Do  you  see?  It  is  a  benefit  to  them  and  an  opportunity  to  you.  An  opportunity. 
It  costs  nothing  except  a  postage  stamp  or  so,  and  a  little  time  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
Why,  you  can  find  things  for  these  people  of  which  they  never  heard — beautiful 
things.  The  Guild  will  tell  you  of  hundreds  of  the  common  things  precious  to  them, 
and  which  you  would  never  think  of  sending.  To  teachers  and  parents  in  the  country, 
I  bring  this  thought  from  the  printed  matter  of  the  Guild : 

YOUR  children  play  in  summer  under  the  open  sky,  with  beauty  all  around. 
There  are  children  who  live  where  "the  buildings  won't  let  them  see  the  stars,  and 
the  pavements  won't  let  the  lilies  grow  at  their  feet." 

I  should  like  to  see  more  country  children  working  for  the  city  children.  If 
anyone  who  reads  this  should  enlist  in  this  good  work,  I  should  like  a  report,  later, 
from  him,  her,  or  it.  I  say  "it,"  for  I  believe  that  many  schools  will  find  in  this 
work  a  great  pleasure  and  a  greater — spiritual — profit.  Remember  the  name,  the 
National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  and  the  address,  No.  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    We  have  plenty,  and  they  are  in  need ! 
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Direct  Drive  on  Government 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  case  with  other  people, 
the  only  hope  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  in 
their  struggle  for  better  government,  lies  in  hav- 
ing a  direct  drive  on  the  government  through  their 
votes.  In  caucus,  convention  and  legislature,  the  farm- 
ers are  betrayed  by  their  representatives.  The  reason 
is  plain — the  voters  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  able  to 
make  themselves  felt  by  concerted  action  in  a  way 
which  is  quite  impossible  to  the  scattered,  unorganized 
farmers.  For  this  reason,  the  farmers  all  over  the 
nation  look  to  direct  legislation,  direct  primaries  and 
presidential-preference  primaries  as  means  for  making 
themselves  felt  in  a  legitimate  way.  The  reactionary 
attack  on  the  presidential-preference  primary  has  begun. 
"Holland,"  a  Wall  Street  writer,  has  already  stated  in  a 
newspaper  article  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  voters  of 
Massachusetts  voted  in  these  primaries  this 
year  "much  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the 
primary  must  be  qualified." 

Why  qualified?  Qualified  in  what  way? 
When  before  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
did  even  a  quarter  of  the  plain  voters  of  the 
State  have  anything  to  say  about  a  nomina- 
tion? The  surprise  of  the  Massachusetts  re- 
sult lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  citizens 
voted.  The  conditions  can  never  be  very  bad 
so  long  as  the  nominations  of  our  parties  are 
made  by  the  free  vote  by  ballot  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people. 

The  farmers  should  be  ready  to  fight  for 
the  presidential,  and  all  other  direct  primaries, 
both  where  they  have  them  and  where  they 
have  not.  And  they  should  force  the  fighting 
for  more  perfect  primary  systems.  The  new 
Wisconsin  law  may  well  be  looked  to  as  the 
ideal.  There  each  voter  records  his  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  choice  in  all  primaries.  Nobody 
is  nominated  until  he  has  counted  for  him  a 
majority  of  all  votes  cast.  This  majority  is 
reached  by  counting  out  the  low  man  and  giv- 
ing his  vote  on  second  choice  to  the  man  to 
whom  it  belongs,  keeping  up  this  operation 
until  someone  has  a  majority.  Under  this  sys- 
tem it  is  practically  impossible  to  balk  the 
popular  will.  Even  when  a  clique  or  ring  tries 
to  win  by  dividing  the  people's  vote  among 
several  candidates,  while  their  own  is  centered 
on  one,  the  preferential  voting  comes  in  to 
give  expression  to  the  people's  will.  The 
clique  candidate  cannot  win  unless  he  receives 
a  majority — in  which  case  he  should  win,  of 
course.  This  is  the  Wisconsin  system.  It  was 
adopted  after  the  scandalous  triumph  of  Isaac 
Stephenson  by  the  use  of  money,  and  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  occurrence. 
Had  this  system  been  in  force  in  that  election,  Stephen- 
son would  have  been  beaten  by  the  second-choice  votes 
of  the  other  candidates. 

The  next  great  fight  in  the  primary  system  must  be 
for  preferential,  or  second-choice,  voting. 


"houn' "  has  been  kicked  around  more  than  parcels  post, 
and  Mr.  Champ  Clark  appears  to  have  delivered  the 
latest,  if  not  the  last,  kick. 


Pear-Thrips  in  the  East 

California  fruit-growers  have  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $7,000,000  in  the  past  seven  years  from  a 
pest  of  which  farmers  in  other  States  are  ignorant — 
the  pear-thrips.  Our  blissful  ignorance  is  over,  how- 
ever.- The  pest  has  appeared  along  the  Hudson  River 
in  New  York  in  places  all  the  way  from  Albany  to 
Poughkeepsie,  and  may  be  expected  to  spread  over  the 
entire  country.  An  insect  that  can  live  in  both  New 
York  and  California  can  live  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  It  injures  pears,  cherries,  prunes  and  apricots 
in  California,  but  has  as  yet  damaged  pears  only  in 

T.  R.  Roland  and  Sir  W.  H.  T.  Leoline 


.    .    .    To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  : 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  !  .  . 


They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
But  neither  heat  nor  frost  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been  ! 

— Coleridge. 


There  is  Room  to  Grow 

The  unskilled  man  gets  no  more  out  of  a  farm  than 
he  does  out  of  any  other  job.  He  gets  a  mere  liv- 
ing, that's  all.  The  change  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
skilled to  the  army  of  the  skilled  can  be  made  on  the 
farm,  however,  without  moving  to  a  new  home  or  hunt- 
ing a  new  job.  That's  the  advantage,  if  he  could  only 
be  made  to  see  it,  possessed  by  the  young  man  of  ability 
who  is  a  farmer.  A  small  farm  is  big  enough  to  give  a 
big  man  a  chance  to  grow.  He  doesn't  need  to  leave 
home  to  make  his  job  bigger  and  more  profitable.  All 
he  needs  to  do,  if  he  has  a  farm,  is  to  use  his  brains, 
and  his  hands  in  coordination  therewith.  That  Ne- 
braska farmer  who  on  a  farm  of  twenty-one  acres 
makes  more  than,  most  of  his  neighbors  get  out  of  a 
quarter  section,  won  the  distinction  of  having  a  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture written  about  his  farming,  because  he  is 
a  highly  skilled  farmer.  Thirty  homes  just  as 
prosperous  might  exist  on  every  section  of 
that  county — and  any  other  good  county — if 
there  were  thirty  men  as  highly  skilled  to  work 
them.  That  sickly  minister  who  made  a  com- 
petence in  dairying  on  a  farm  of  less  than  ten 
acres  in  Pennsylvania  suffered  under  disad- 
vantages from  which  most  readers  of  this  are 
free.  There's  room  to  grow  on  almost  any 
farm.  A  Missouri  subscriber  tells  of  the  farm- 
ers in  his  neighborhood  who  are  just  eking  out 
a  miserable  existence  on  small  farms  which 
are  "all  worn  out."  He  is  asking  for  advice 
and  instruction.  He  asks  whether  or  not  it 
will  pay  to  build  a  silo.  We  have  given  him 
the  bes:  advice  we  can.  We  know  that  if  he 
keeps  hunting,  he  will  find  the  answer.  For 
there  is  room  for  the  growing  of  a  big  success 
on  his  farm  if  he  studies  the  matter  long 
enough  and  hard  enough. 

A  lot  of  nonsense  has  been  written  by  easy- 
chair  farmers  about  the  happy  lot  of  the 
farmer.  His  lot  is  not  always  happy  and  never 
easy.  The  average  banker  or  merchant  makes 
a  success  with  less  expenditure  of  ability  than 
may  find  profitable  employment  on  even  the 
small  farm ;  and  if  the  farmer  brings  to  his  life 
work  such  skill  and  ability,  he  can  succeed  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  right  on  the  old 
farm.  Instances  in  which  this  has  been  done 
are  not  uncommon.  And  in  some  respects,  the 
smaller  the  farm,  the  bigger  is  the  man  needed 
to  make  it  a  success. 


Home  Hamper  and  Parcels  Post 

Readers  of  our  fine  article  on  the  "home  hamper,"  on 
Page  5  of  this  issue,  will  not  fail  to  think  of  the 
coming  day  when  the  "home  hamper"  will  go  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer  by  parcels  post,  instead  of  by 
express,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Fullerton.  And  we  hope 
they  will  not  then  fail  to  turn  to  the  Farmers'  Lobby 
and  read  of  the  contemptible  parliamentary  trick  by 
which  parcels  post  was  beaten  in  the  House.  We  have 
suggested  in  the  past  that  if  farmers  choose  to  con- 
sider as  enemies  those  members  of  Congress  who  op- 
pose this  reform,  and  to  make  common  cause  against 
them  at  the  polls,  no  one  can  say  that  the  farmers  are 
wrong.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  if  he  shall  be  nominated  for  president.  No 


What  is  Good  Farming? 

IK  expert  farmer  was  buying  a  farm.  It 
f\.  was  foul  with  weeds  and  had  been  grow- 
ing rather  poor  crops.    But  he  was  not  con- 
New  York.    Fruit-growers  whose  pear-blossoms  show  s#  cerned  as  to  those  matters.   "The  soil  is  all  right"  said 

he.  "It  has  been  farmed  by  scratching  the  surface  only. 
It  hasn't  had  thorough  enough  work  done  on  it  to  ex- 
haust its  fertility!" 

After  all,  when  farming  is  basically  wrong  in  princi- 
pal, the  poorer  the  work,  the  better  for  the  farm.  Good, 
thorough  farming  in  such  things  as  plowing,  harrowing, 
drainage,  and  the  like,  will  remove  from  the  soil  more 
fertility  than  poor  farming  will  take  out.  Unless  the 
nitrogen  is  restored  by  legumes  in  the  rotation,  the 
phosphorus  by  phosphates,  and  perhaps  the  sulphur  by 
sulphates  and  the  potash  where  needed,  the  "thorough" 
farmer  will  destroy  the  land's  value  while,  perhaps,  en- 
riching himself  for  a  few  years.  He  will  feed  the  chil- 
dren and  starve  the. 'grandchildren. 

Good,  frequent^  shallow  cultivation  of  corn  will  ex- 
haust the  fpu  faster  than  the  old  system  precisely  be- 
cause it  grows  better  crops.  It  will  not  do  so  for  long. 
Taking  off  a  great  'crop  may  be  a  fine  thing;  but  how 
much  finer  to  take  it  off  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
its  production  has  done  for  the  soil,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  repay  to  the  land  what  it  has  lent  us! 


a  puzzling  blight  after  coming  out,  whose  pear-trees 
seem  mysteriously  stunted  as  to  foliage  and  whose 
sweet  cherries  have  stems  which  are  roughened  and 
defaced  by  stings,  should  report  to  their  experiment 
stations.    They  probably  are  troubled  with  pear-thrips. 

The  insect  destroys  the  blossoms  by  feeding  on  them 
and  injures  the  leaf-buds  in  a  similar  way  just  as  they 
are  unfolding.  They  feed  by  wounding  the  plant  and 
sucking  the  sap  which  runs  out.  Afterward  the  larvae 
live  in  the  calyx  cups  and  on  the  rolled  margins  of  the 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  microscopic,  and  the  adult  insect 
is  only  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  New 
York  bulletin  No.  343  will  be  found  useful  to  those 
studying  the  thrips.  The  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  published  interesting  bulletins  on  the  same 
subject,  and  bulletins  Nos.  68  and  131  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  deal  with  the  subject.  The  new  pest  seems 
Seriously  to  threaten  the  cherry,  plum  and  plum  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  the  pear  industry.  It  is  a  hard  pest  to 
control.  So  far,  sprays  of  nicotine  solution  and  kero- 
sene emulsion  seem  to  be  the  best  remedies. 


EW 
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Lease  or  INot  to 

Lease 

By  John  Pickering  Ross 

"Fears  have  been  expressed  that  college  men  may 
like  practical  farming" 

UNTIL  quite  recently  the  tenant-farmer  as  a 
factor  in  the  world  of  agriculture  has  not  at- 
tracted any  special  publicity.  But  now  he  is 
being  criticized  by  able  writers  as  a  menace  to 
agricultural  prosperity.  The  desire  to  possess  a  portion 
of  the  earth  is  common  to  all  men,  even  to  the  meek. 
It  is  as  natural  that  he  who  tilleth  the  soil  should  own 
as  much  of  it  as  he  can  advantageously  use  as  that  he 
should  be  given  free  use  of  all  the  air  he  can  breathe; 
but  unfortunately,  man  being  a  predatory  animal,  with 
the  instinct  to  "grab"  very  strongly  developed,  the  land 
has  largely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  strong,  while 
the  weak  have,  except  in  the  large  cities,  been  allowed 
merely  all  the  wind  they  could  use. 

When  aeroplanes  become  as  common  as  automobiles, 
radical  changes  in  this  regard  may  be  looked  for. 

As  civilization  has  advanced,  this  absorption  of  the 
land  by  the  few  has  also  advanced.  In  ancient  times  the 
knotted  club,  which  obtained  for  a  man  his  wives,  se- 
cured to  him  also  his  land;  later  the  mailed  hand,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  long  purse  has  served  the  same 
purpose.  One-fourth  of  all  the  cultivated  land  is,  from 
good  authority,  said  to  be  rented,  and  the  last  census  of 
the  United  States  shows  that  the  number  of  tenant- 
farmers  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  This  tendency 
will,  it  seems,  probably  continue  to  grow,  and  if  it 
is  an  evil,  we  should  try  to  hit  upon  some  means  to 
do  away  with  it  or  at  least  to  minimize  its  force. 
As  the  tenant-farmer  as  a  man  is  no  more  objection- 
able than  his  landlord,  we  should  cease  to  regard 
him  with  disfavor.  We  should  place  the  onus  of 
the  renting  evil  where  it  belongs ;  namely,  upon  the 
wretched  system  or,  rather,  entire  want  of  system 
on  which  most  of  our  farms  are  now  leased. 

England  Has  Prosperous  Tenant-Farmers 

Why  is  this  increase  of  renters  likely  to  be  a  mat- 
ter so  vitally  important?  Desirable  farm  lands  are 
rapidly  growing  in  value  and  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  poor  men.  Men  of  great  wealth  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  investing  in  large  landed 
estates  and  need  men  to  occupy  their  farms.  This 
land  hunger  of  the  very  wealthy  renders  them  in- 
different to  the  low  rents  they  must  ordinarily  ac- 
cept. They  regard  the  investment  in  an  estate  much 
as  they  do  the  cost  of  their  palatial  residences  or 
their  ten-thousand-dollar  automobiles — as  a  high- 
priced  sort  of  pleasure  and  something  from  which 
importance  in  the  community  can  be  derived.  Land 
is  superior  to  these  other  displays,  because  it  will 
pay  a  modest  but  safe  rate  of  interest. 

Their  business  instincts  will  prompt  them  to  seek  as 
tenants  men  of  character,  skill,  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing and  adequate  capital,  and  to  secure  that  class  of 
men  they  will  doubtless  pursue  a  liberal  policy,  at 
the  same  time  guarding  their  own  interests  by  proper 
leases. 

Our  young  farmers,  educated  at  agricultural  col- 
leges but  with  limited  capital,  will  be  apt  to  "catch 
on"  to  the  idea  that  they  had  best  keep  that  capital 
in  stock  and  cultivate  their  farms  "according  to  mod- 
ern requirements,  and  to  do  this  the  possibility  of  .< 
renting  desirable  holdings  on  secure  conditions  as  to 
length  of  tenancy,  fair  covenants  as  to  methods  of 
cultivation  and  at  rents  which  will  not  be  in  excess  of 
three  or  four  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  land  will  be 
bound  to  tempt  them,  since  in  a  few  years  they  should 
under  such  conditions  be  able  to  buy  farms  of  their 
own,  free  from  fears  of  the  mortgage  fiend. 

England  has  more  prosperous  tenant- farmers  than 
any  other  country.  Kings  and  the  nobility  contend 
against  them  for  prizes  at  the  great  cattle  shows,  but 
not  always  successfully;  and  often 
the  pedigree  of  my  lord's  prize 
animal  may  be  traced  to  the  barn- 
yard and  pasture  of  the  tenant- 
farmer.  A  few  months  ago  a  bull 
bred  by  a  British  tenant-farmer 
went  to  Argentina  at  the  price  of 
$15,000.  Tenant-farmers  over 
there  often  possess  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000  in  capital  used  on  their 
rented  farm.  It  is  to  the  terms  on 
which  farms  have  been  and  are 
rented  that  this  condition  of  the 
tenant-farmer  is  due,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  them  in 
view  of  the  growing  army  of  rent- 
ers under  the  stars  and  stripes. 
We  Americans  are  not  much  dis- 
posed to  copy  Old  World  ways, 
but  we  should  not  be  above  tak- 
ing practical  hints,  especially  in  such  matters  as  these, 
on  which  we  are  short  of  experience. 

On  the  great  English  estates,,  a^qjrtred  in  feudal  times 
and  intelligently  handled,  a  Jej^ga  lar^geh^  sentimental 
and  traditional  has  proved,  a  sumcienj  security  for  ten- 
ants. A  sort  of  "gentlerrtan's^gre^^t,"0?!  has  bound 
the  landlord  to  such  thing*qSsPre$&Sfd5,£-new  erections 
and  drainage.  A  liberal  policy  in  1  collecting  rents  in 
bad  seasons  and  retaining  the  tenant  so  long  as  he  is 
worthy  keeps  up  both  the  character  of  the  tenant  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  great  Assheton-Smith 
estates  have  been  in  that  family  for  over  nine  hundred 


years,  now  yield  an  income  of  nearly 
three  million  dollars  per  annum  and  are 
said  to  possess  four  families  as  tenants 
who  have  held  their  farms  for  five  hun- 
dred- years,  and  sixty-eight  families  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  hun- 
dreds of  such  instances  of  security  of  the 
tenure  on  these  old  estates  can  be  quoted, 
not  But  this  sort  of  sentimental  substitutes 

for  leases  does  not  hold  good  on  estates 
acquired  during  the  last  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred years  by  wealthy  men.  These  are  generally  man- 
aged on  strictly  business  principles  by  agents  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  rights  of  both  parties  are 
duly  protected  by  leases  running  from  seven  to  twenty- 
one  years,  defining  by  covenants  the  rights  and  duties 
of  both  parties,  and  to  see  that  these  are  lived  up  to. 

Fear  for  College  Graduates  is  Groundless 

On  the  best  of  these  no  tenant  is  accepted  until  his 
character,  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  his  finan- 
cial ability  have  been  strictly  inquired  into.  He  is 
sometimes  expected  to  have  in  cash  or  its  equivalent 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  for  every  acre  he  rents. 
These  lands  range  in  value  between  $150  and  $300  per 
acre  and  rent  at  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  per  year. 

-Q  


"When  aeroplanes  are 
effected" 
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"The  nobility  con- 
tend for  prizes" 


The  desire  to  possess  a  portion  of  the  earth  is  common  to  all  men 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  men  educated  at  agri- 
cultural colleges  may  prefer  to  become  teachers  of  agri- 
culture or  to  seek  similar  fairly  well  paid  positions, 
rather  than  practice  practical  farming.  The  fact  that  in 
1910-11  out  of  sixty-seven  agricultural  graduates  at  Iowa 
State  College  fifty-two  have  chosen  farming  goes  to 
show  that  these  fears  may  be  groundless.  To  such 
young  men,  some  of  whom  commence  life  on  very  lim- 
ited capital,  business  men  with  landed  estates  will  be 
apt  to  look  for  tenants  giving  them  for  cash  rents 
reasonably  long  terms  with  the  rights  of  both  parties 
protected  by  proper  leases.  The  system  of  renting  on 
shares  is  too  antiquated  to  endure  much  longer,  too  un- 
certain and  unfair  to  one  party  or  the  other.  This  class 
of  young  farmers  will  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  know 
that  it  will  be  better  for  them  for  some  years  to  invest 
their  limited  capital  in  live  stock,  implements  and  other 
equipment  necessary  to  real  farming,  and.  which  they 
will  own  and  control  themselves,  rather  than  to  encum- 
ber themselves  with  a  lot  of  acres  that  they  have  not 
the  means  properly  to  cultivate.  A  few  years  of  patient 
work  will  put  them  in  the  much-to-be-desired  status  of 
the  land-owning  class. 

Better  commence  active  life  as  a  well-equipped  renter 
than  to  end  it  as  a  laborer  for  someone  else. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  predict  the  future  action  of  the 
class  of  landowners  who  now  rent  on  short  terms  for 
an  immediate  income  and  to  secure  needed  rest. 

Tenants  are  Secured,  But  the  Land  is  Wasted 

They  are  generally  owners  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  which  for  years  they  have 
tried  to  cultivate  single-handed  or  with  scanty  help.  At 
last,  urged  by  such  members  of  the  family  as  have  not 
already  fled  to  the  city,  they  rent  the  farm.  Proposing 
to  return  to  it  soon  or  to  hand  it  over  to  a  son,  they  will 
not  rent  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  as  they  need  all  the 
rent  they  can  get,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  the  tenant 
who  offers  the  highest  rent  almost  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  land.    The  tenant  who  has  carefully 


looked  over  the  farm  reckons  that  by  the  system  of 
agriculture  he  proposes  to  follow  he  can  get  out  about 
all  the  available-  fertility  in  two  or  three  years  and  then 
find  another  farm  to  devastate.  So  this  very  loose  sort 
of  a  bargain  is  concluded. 

Such  a  renter  may  make  what  he  regards  as  quite  a 
good  thing  out  of  it,  while  the  land  and  its  owner  'get 
it  in  the  neck,"  to  use  a  popular  mode, of  expression. 

This  is  about  the  only 
sort  of  tenant-farming 
that  we  in  America  have 
been  acquainted  with, 
though,  of  course,  there 
are  rare  exceptions.  But 
we  should  not  accept  the 
belief  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  good  ten- 
ant-farming. The  growth 
of  a  judicious  system  of 
renting  land  will  probably 
in  time  make  the  business 
very  much  less  unpopular. 

Laws  have  recently  been 
passed  in  England  for  the 
compulsory  sale  of  land  in 
order  to  find  small  allot- 
ments for  farm  laborers  who  are  unable  to  find  steady 
employment,  and  larger  ones  for  tenant-farmers  whose 
holdings  are  too  small  for  their  families.  The  laborers 
do  not  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  to  any  degree 
of  this  opportunity  because,  on  account  of  their  having 
formed  unions,  they  admittedly  were  never  as  well  off 
as  they  are  now.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  too, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  find  freehold  lands  for  the 
peasantry.  These  they  work  as  dairy  and  truck  farms, 
in  which  lines  they  have  proved  very  successful;  but 
their  holdings  are  generally  too  small  and  their  means 
too  limited  to  admit  of  their  raising  grain  and  cattle. 
These  staples  we  must  produce  for  half  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  do  this  must  improve  our  farming 
methods.  An  average  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  will  not  feed  Uncle  Sam's  growing 
family  very  long.  If  a  man  comes  along  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  and  capital  enough  to  make  the  most 
of  a  good  farm,  we  must  accept  him  whether  as 
landowner  or  tenant.  As  regards  good  citizenship 
and  patriotism,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
in  its  highest  development  it  must  only  be  looked  for 
in  the  owners  of-  the  soil. 

Patriotic  Men  are  Everywhere 

Our  own  experience  during  the  Civil  War  did 
not  bear  out  that  idea;  and  in  the  miserable  trouble 
with  the  Boers,  when  England  was  almost  in  despair 
over  the  constant  defeat  of  her  professional  soldiers, 
tenant-farmers  and  their  sons  by  thousands  volun- 
teered for  the  yeomanry  corps,  for  which  they  had 
to  find  their  own  horses,  and  it  has  been  stated  by 
some  of  their  leading  generals  that  they  greatly 
helped  to  turn  defeat  into  victory.  It  is  probable 
that  the  majority  of  our  tenant-farmers  are  just  as 
ready  to  show  this  same  high  spirit  of  patriotism 
should  it  ever  be  our  misfortune  to  need  such  serv- 
ices on  their  part. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  wandering  off  into  the 
realms  of  sentiment,  when  it  is  most  desirable  to  be 
strictly  practical.  What  I  am  most  anxious  to  urge  on 
the  rising  race  of  farmers  is  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing an  adequate  amount  of  their  capital  to  stock  and 
run  their  holdings  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  produce 
results ;  and  this  can,  in  many  cases,  only  be  done  by 
leasing  instead  of  buying.  The  proper  period  to 
which  leases  should  run  will  vary  with  locality,  na- 
ture of  soil,  proposed  methods  of  farming,  and  so 
on;  as  also  will  the  covenants  which  can  fairly  be 
agreed  to.  I  have  seen  so  much  real  misery  arising 
from  mortgages,  inadequate  capital  and  buying  a  greater 
acreage  than  could  be  properly  handled  that  I  am  anx- 
ious to  suggest  at  least  one  practical  remedy. 

Judicious  systems  of  renting  are  sure  to  come.  To 
men  who  have  unfortunately  yielded  to  the  common 
temptation  to  buy  more  land  than  they  have  capital 
properly  to  cultivate,  the  chance  to  sell  at  a  remunera- 
tive price  is  likely  to  prove  a  temptation;  for  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  cause  of  vexation  to  one  who  knows 
what  good  farming  is  than  the  knowledge  that  for  want 
of  capital  he  is  unable  to  do  justice  either  to  his  farm  or 
to  himself.  The  sight  of  half-cultivated  land,  apart 
from  the  loss  of  revenue  it  occasions,  is,  as  anyone  will 
admit  who  has  ever  fallen  beneath  the  teeth  of  that 
harrow,  about  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  a  good  farmer  can 
experience ;  and  men  of  sense  would  often  rather  give 
up  the  very  natural  pride  of  owning  the  land  the}'  culti- 
vate— or  rather  half  cultivate — if  they  could  be  sure  of 
being  able  to  get  out  of  their  troubles  by  renting. 


'In  ancient  times  the  knotted  club  secured 
for' a  man  his  wives" 
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Fresh  Vegetables  for  City  Consumers 

How  Farmers  May  Increase  the  Returns  from  Their  Work  — a  Suggestion  for  Cooperation 

By  Edith  L.  Fullerton 


THE  Long  Island  Home  Hamper  has  come  to 
stay;  it  is  away  past  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  an  established  success. 
In  1906,  after  the  L.  I.  R.  R.  Experimental 
Station  No.  1  (fondly  known  as  "Peace  and  Plenty") 
found  itself  with  380  varieties  of  plant  growth  where 
eight  months  before  nothing  but  burned-over  woodland, 
sweet  fern  and  huckleberry  had  existed,  it  was  evident 
that  the  edible  growths  (which,  of  course,  were  much 
in  the  predominance,  for  the  station  was  a  market- 
garden,  though  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  adorned  the 
homes)  must  be  marketed  in  some  way,  and  the  more 
ways  the  better,  for  experimental  work  along  that  line 
was  needed  sorely. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  returns  from  commission 
merchants  were  so  small  and  uncertain  .this  method  of 
marketing  was  hopeless.  It  was  also  found  that  our 
experimental  plots  (where  we  had  19  varieties  of  let- 
tuce, 9  varieties  of  potatoes,  10  varieties  of  tomatoes, 
12  varieties  of  cantaloups,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum) 
gave  us  too  small  quantities  of  a  given  variety  to  supply 
hotels  and  restaurants  direct. 

Radishes  Were  Shipped  Loose 

We  met  with  some  success  with  the  latter  trade,  how- 
ever, and  found  that  radishes  shipped  loose  in  a  crate 
which  had  been  lined  with  paraffin  paper  were  a  boon  to 
the  people  handling  these  in  large  quantities.  It  saved 
the  necessity  of  bunching  at  the  producer's  end  and  the 
necessity  of  unbunching  at  the  caterer's  end.  The  rad- 
ishes were  carefully  washed,  pinched  to  ascertain 
whether  sound  and  counted.   That  completed  our  work. 

Sweet  corn,  beans,  peas  and  many  other 
vegetables  were  sold  to  the  hotels  and 
restaurants,  but  we  were  not  satisfied  at 
all.  We  were  not  reaching  the  man  in  his 
home  and,  worse  still,  we  were  not  reach- 
ing the  families  with  children  who  could 
not  afford  to  go  into  the  country  for  the 
summer.  These  were  the  people  who 
needed  fresh  country  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  variety,  and  we  determined  to 
give  it  to  them  if  possible.  We  also  de- 
termined to  secure  for  the  producer  (for 
our  work  only  stood  for  the  producer, 
and  what  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  experimental  station  financially  would 
work  to  the  advantage  of  any  grower)  a 
profit  he  was  .  not  gaining  through  the 
ordinary  mediums. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  clear — 
there  was  too  great  a  difference  between 
the  amount  the  grower  received  and  the 
consumer  paid  for  daily  food.  This  was 
because  they  were  too  far  apart,  and  we 
determined  to  bring  them  together. 

This  was  our  scheme.  Secure  a  pack- 
age—one which  was  already  on  the  mar- 
ket— and  pack  it  with  a  variety  of 
produce  and  send  it  by  express  to  the 
home  where  it  was  to  be  used.  We  found 
a  "nesting"  crate,  which  held  two  tiers 
of  three  baskets  each,  and  each  basket 
held  about  four  quarts.  This  crate 
measured  ten  inches  high  by  fourteen 
inches  wide  by  twenty-four  inches  long, 
and  the  average  weight  when  packed 
was  thirty-three  pounds. 

Our  first  hamper  contained  beets,  newly 
dug  potatoes  and  early  cabbage  in  the 
lower  tier;  peas,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
young  carrots  and  onions  in  the  upper  tier. 

Three  of  these  were  packed  and  sent  to  city  friends ; 
a  letter  went  previously  heralding  their  arrival  and 
saying :  "If  the  hamper  is  worth  $1.50,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  it;  if  not,  no  harm  is  done;  but  please  let 
us  know  in  what  condition  the  vegetables  reach  you." 

Each  hamper  brought  back  its  price  and  orders  for 
three  and  one-third  more;  and  the  answer  to  our  quer- 
ies were :  "They  were  almost  too  beautiful  to  eat ;  we 
did  not  know  such  food  existed." 

From  that  moment  to  this  the  Long  Island  Home 
Hamper  has  been  an  established  success. 

The  packing  varies  as  the  vegetables  come  into  their 
seasons,  but  the  price  remains  $1.50  the  year  around, 
and  we  pay  the  expressage  within  the  limits  of  our 
express  company. 

In  midsummer,  eggplant,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  corn, 
melons,  etc.,  take  their  place  in  the  packing,  and  we 
seek  to  vary  the  pack  as  much  as  possible.  And  our 
endeavor  is  to  pack  enough  of  each  vegetable  for  a 
family  of  four,  which  is  the  average  city  family. 

As  our  experience  grew,  we  found  that  paraffin  paper 
lining  each  basket  kept  the  vegetables  in  better  condi- 
tion.   It  conserved  the  normal  moisture  and  kept  out 


dry  heat.  We  use  a  good  shade  of  light  green  paper, 
which  makes  a  very  beautiful  package.  All  vegetables 
are  carefully  sorted.  Those  that  should  be  washed  are 
washed  under  a  spray  (not  immersed  in  a  vat  of  di- 
luted mud  as  many  market  vegetables  are),  then  well 
shaken  before  packing. 

One  of  our  hampers  was  given  a  severe  test.  It  was 
sent  to  a  hotel  in  Chicago  for  use  at  a  lecture.  The 
lecture  did  not  transpire,  and  the  hamper  remained  in 
the  coat-room  in  midsummer  for  three  days.  It  was 
then  sent  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to  a  box-factory, 
where  we  wished  the  manufacturer  to  take  dimensions 
for  a  paper  case. 

You  Can  Ship  Vegetables  Anywhere 

The  president  of  the  company  wrote  us  the  vegetables 
were  just  as  fresh  as  though  picked  from  his  own  gar- 
den. We  have  shipped  to  Canada,  the  far  South,  have 
regular  customers  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  and  we  have  even  shipped  to 
Paris,  France. 

Some  Americans  wished  to  serve  sweet  corn  on  the 
cob  at  a  large  dinner  in  Paris,  and  we  were  asked  to 
ship  the  corn.  It  was  very  early  in  the  season,  and 
we  had  a  hard  time  to  find  enough  in  fit  condition,  but 
diligent  search  gave  us  the  requisite  number  of  ears. 
Then  came  the  question  of  how  to  pack  them.  We  de- 
cided to  use  photographers'  lintless  blotting-paper  rolled 
into  tubes.  The  corn  was  well  cooled  after  picking 
(for  corn  has  a  great  tendency  to  "heat,"  or  ferment), 
it  was  then  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  and  a  roll  of 
the  blotting-paper  securely  fastened  around  each  ear. 


A  great  variety  of  products  may  be  shipped 


Fresh  vegetables  for  all;  greater  profits  for  the  farmer 

The  hamper  was  placed  in  the  cool  room — not  the 
refrigerator — of  the  steamer.  A  cablegram  of  congratu- 
lations came  to  us  in  due  course  of  time.  The  corn 
was  sweet  and  delicious  and  eaten  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris. 

Several  years  ago  an  unknown  friend  wrote  us  from 
Colorado,  saying  he  was  supplying  Deadwood,  thirty 
miles  over  the  mountains,  with  its  vegetables,  and  the 
home  hamper  "looked  good  to  him ;"  would  we  give 
him  further  data.  We  did  so  cheerfully,  and  he  now 
markets  his  entire  output  that  way;  uses  fewer  teams 
and  men,  and  is  making  a  sure  profit.  He  delivers  his 
hampers  to  the  grocers,  who  are  pledged  to  sell  them 
for  a  certain  sum,  which  is  a  fair  profit,  over  his  price, 
for  handling  them. 

The  Slogan:  "Farm  to  Family  Fresh" 

Many  places  in  New  England  and  the  South  are 
marketing  this  way,  and  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
Canadian  Experiment  Station  for  Central  Quebec  at 
Cap  Rouge  says : 

"The  hamper  and  method  of  packing  are,  to  my 
mind,  so  good  that  I  have  asked  the  Director  to  allow 
'  me  to  put  up  vegetables  on  the  market  in  this  shape 
next  year.  Imitation  is  flattery — nuff  said.  Gus  Lange- 
lier,  Superintendent." 

One  grower  at  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  has  sent  out 
his  circular  of  hampers,  which  is  such  a  duplicate  of  the 
Long  Island  Home  Hamper  that  even  the  reading  matter 
is  the  same — the  only  variation  being  "Fresh  from  the 
Garden"  instead  of  "Farm  to  Family  Fresh."  The  illus- 
tration even  is  one  of  our  own  hampers. 

There  is  a  Michigan  grower  shipping  to  Chicago  a 
smaller  hamper  than  ours,  which  he  sells  for  $1.  A 
North  Philadelphia  grower  is  supplying  them  to  Phila- 
delphia and  delivers  them  by  automobile. 

We  ship  all  winter  using  the  winter  vegetables  with 
such  green  things  as  young  onions,  beets,  lettuce, 
spinach  and  radishes,  which  we  raise  in  the  double 
glass  sash,  and  endive  or  "Barbe  de  Capucin,"  which  we 
have  in  cellars. 

A  typical  January  hamper  would  contain  a  selection 
from  the  following  varieties:   Potatoes,  squash,  turnips, 


This  form  of  carrier  has  proven  satisfactory 

cabbage,  lettuce,  parsley,  endive,  parsnips,  bulb  onions, 
young  onions,  celery,  radishes,  spinach  and  young  beets. 

This  is  a  mail-order  business  and  should  be  handled 
as  such  and  can  be  worked  up  to  as  great  proportions 
as  anyone  might  desire,  even  going  into  the  coopera- 
tive among  neighboring  gardeners. 

Our  shipping  days  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  some 
customers  take  one  hamper  every  ten  days,  others  take 
one  a  week,  still  others  two  a  week,  and  some  take  one 
on  Tuesday  and  two  to  four  on  Fridays  for  week-end 
guests.  We  have  shipped  as  high  as  seventy  per  week 
and  have  not  attempted  to  work  up  a  trade  at  all. 

As  the  fruits  and  berries  come  into  bearing  they  are 
added  to  the  hampers  so  that  now  we  include  straw- 
berries, raspberries  (red,  yellow  and  black),  goose- 
berries (English  and  American),  currants  (red,  white 
and  black),  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  quinces.  These, 
of  course,  in  their  various  seasons. 

Our  greatest  joy  in  the  home  hamper  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  brought  fresh  food  to  the  city  dwellers  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  they  can  purchase  the  same  amount 
of  stale  food  at  the  greengrocers'.  The  price  was  made 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  great  middle  class,  whose  sum- 
mers must  be  spent  in  sweltering  cities  with  but  a  few 
weeks'  respite  at  the  most.  And  at  the  same 
time  that  quality  vegetables  have  been 
supplied  at  lower  cost  to  consumers  we 
have  been  getting  financial  returns  that 
overbalance  the  work  and  expense  to 
which  we  have  been  put. 

The  home  hamper  pays — it  pays  the 
consumer,  and  it  pays  the  producer. 

Profits  in  Iowa  Onions 

By  Florence  L.  Clark 

As  Iowa  land  threatens  to  pass  the  two- 
hundred-dollar  mark,  there  are  many 
evidences  to  show  that  intensified  farm- 
ing is  likely  before  long  to  supplant,  in 
different  localities  throughout  the  State, 
the  present  historic  Hawkeye  custom  of 
"buying  land  to  raise  corn  to  feed  hogs  to 
make  money  to  buy  more  land  to  raise 
more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs."  Indeed, 
in  not  a  few  localities  the  change  has 
come  about  already.  Pleasant  Valley 
Township,  Scott  County,  is  an  interesting 
example.  There  esthetic  onion  has  beaten 
out  King  Corn.  Result :  land  which  for- 
merly yielded  forty  dollars'  worth  of  pork 
a  year  nowadays  produces  two  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  onions. 

Much  of  Pleasant  Valley  Township  is 
made  up  of  level  bottom-lands.    On  this 
rich  black  soil  admirably  suited  to  onion 
culture  a  large  number  of  farmers  for 
several  years  have  been  raising  onions 
with  an  average  yield  for  the  period  of 
nearly  five  hundred  bushels.    They  have 
marketed  them  at  an  average  price  of 
forty-five  cents  a  bushel.    Yields  of  eight 
hundred  bushels  have  been  known  in  some 
of  the  best  years. 
The  story  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  onion  in- 
dustry in  the  township  is  told  as  follows  by  one  famil- 
iar with  it : 

"The  pioneer  in  the  onion-raising  industry  at  Pleas- 
ant Valley  was  H.  Schuetter,  now  retired  from  active 
farming  life.  From  1875  to  1894  he  devoted  from  four- 
teen to  nineteen  acres  to  onions  every  year  and  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  the  results  obtained.  When  he 
retired,  his  son,  F.  F.  Schuetter,  succeeded  him,  and  he 
has  also  kept  a  close  record  of  cost  and  production. 

"The  nineteen-year  record  of  the  father  shows  that 
the  average  yield  under  his  management  was  325  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  the  average  price  received,  43  cents. 
The  figures  of  the  son,  kept  from  1895  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  show  that  during  these  last  years  the  average 
yield  has  been  490  bushels,  and  the  average  price,  45 
cents.  The  cost  of  production  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  about  $70  an  acre  a  year,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $150  to  the  acre.  By  reason  of  his  success  in  onion- 
raising,  Mr.  Schuetter  has  not  only  been  privileged  to 
turn  down  an  offer  of  $1,000  an  acre  for  his  land,  but 
to  set  an  example  which  many  of  the  farmers  of  his 
vicinity  have  emulated  witl.  great  profit  to  themselves. 

"Best  scientific  methods  are  being  used  by  all  the 
growers.  The  fields  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  as  the  onion 
smothers  easily.  By  using  the  same  soil  for  the 
crop  year  after  year  the  land  has  become  so  free  of 
weeds  that  it  is  now  kept  clean  with  little  difficulty. 
Once  each  summer  the  farmers  flood  their  fields  with 
a  formaldehyde  solution  to  prevent  blight.  Every  sea- 
son a  small  portion  of  the  land  is  set  aside  by  each 
grower  for  the  raising  of  his  own  seed,  and  on  this 
part  of  his  field  he  plants  the  best  bulbs  selected  from 
the  crop  of  the  season  before.  Careful  selection  of 
the  bulbs  for  seed  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  onions. 

"When  harvest-time  comes,  all  of  the  unemployed 
men  and  boys  in  the  township  are  put  to  work  in  the 
fields  pulling,  cleaning,  drying  and  preparing  the  onions 
for  shipment.  Most  of  the  crop  is  shipped  out  of  the 
valley  through  the  County  Fruit-Growers'  Association, 
to  which  most  of  the  onion-farmers  belong.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  cars  were  sent  east  last  year." 
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The  Aermotor  with  the  auto- 
matic regulator  stops  when 
the  tank  is  full  and 
fi*  I  starts  when  the 
ERN0T0R1  water  ia  lowered  4 
£wo4gS|  inches.    You  oil  it 
once  a  week.  A 
gasoline  engine  has  to  be 
started  and  stopped  and  oiled 
and  attended  almost  constantly, 
and  you  have  large  expense  for 
gasoline  and  oil.    The  wind  is 
free. 

We  make  gasoline  engines  (exceedingly 
good  ones)  but,  for  the  average  water  supply 
for  the  home  and  160  head  of  stock,  an  8-foot 
Aermotor  with  a  storage  tank,  —  which  is  a 
necessity  with  any  kind  of  water  supply  —  is 
all  that  is  needed  and  is  by  far  the  more 
economical.  The  supply  of  wind  for  the  Aer- 
motor is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  supply 
of  gasoline,  batteries  and  repairs  for  the  gaso- 
line engine. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  re- 
Pairs  in  pumping  for  150  head  of  stock  with  a 
gasoline  engine,  will  buy  an  8-foot  Aermotor 
every  year,  and  you  are  still  to  the  bad  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  over  the  gasoline 
engine. 

But  the  gasoline  engine  has  its  place  on  the 
farm  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  100  people 
are  maimed  or  killed  with  gasoline  where  one 
is  injured  by  a  windmill,  and  that  100  farm 
buildings  are  burned  with  gasoline  where  none 
is  injured  by  a  windmill.  For  the  water  supply, 
the  windmill  is  the  thing.  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  done  their  first  power  pumping  by  a 
gasoline  engine  have  become  tired  of  it  and  are 
buying  windmills.  That  is  one  reason  why  our 
windmill  business  increases  from  year  to  year. 
We  can  furnish  you  much  testimony  like  the 
following: 

Devlne,  Tex.,  Dec.  16, 1911. 
1  amsendingyou  a  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  oldest 
windmills  In  this  country — 
It  being  the  first  Aermotor 
put  np  In  Medina  County— 
and  Is  nsed  to  furnish  water 
for  hundreds  of  head  of  cat- 
tle. It  was  put  up  in  the  year 
1889  and  Is  owned  by  Mr. 
Murdo  Monroe.  The  only 
repairs  this  mill  has  ever 
needed  are  one  email  gear 
and  a  rocker  arm,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was  82. 50.  Thla 
Aermotor  Is  still  running  and 
doing  good  service,  furnish- 
ing water  for  cattle  and 
family. 

LOUI9  GACONET. 

Find,  if  you  can,  a  state- 
ment like  this  regarding 
gasoline  engines. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  8 ,  1912 
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Of  course,  there  are  places  where  a  windmill 
cannot  be  used.  There  you  will  have  to  use  a 
gasoline  engine,  with  all  of  its  disadvantages. 
We  will  furnish  for  that  place  a  small  engine 
which  costs  but  $37.50  complete,  so  it  can  be  set 
to  pumping  in  30  minutes.  Or  we  will  furnish 
you  a  pump  jack— the  best  made— for  $6.00,  to 
do  pumping  with  a  larger  gasoline  engine. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  information 
about  water  supply.  Aermotor  Co..  Chicago. 
Branch  Houses:  Oakland,  Cal.;  Kansas  City. 
Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.   


A  Summer  Fungicide 

LIME-SULPHUR,  as  a  summer  spray,  is 
.  used  primarily  as  a  fungicide,  although  it 
controls  to  a  certain  extent  plant-lice  and 
scale-insects.  It  is  very  important  to  realize 
that  there  are  two  different  sprays  containing 
lime  and  sulphur,  each  playing  its  own  part 
on  our  spray  calendar.  The  one  is  a 
chemical  combination  of  lime  and  sulphur 
in  the  form  of  a  wine-colored  solution.  It 
can  be  bought  in  the  concentrated  form  for 
seven  to  eight  dollars  a  barrel.  It  may  also 
be  made  at  home,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  do 
so  unless  many  barrels  are  needed.  This 
concentrated  solution  may  vary  in  strength. 
The  strength  is  determined  quickly,  how- 
ever, with  an  instrument  that  can  be  bought 
for  seventy-five  cents,  called  a  hydrometer. 
Since  the  range  at  which  the  diluted  solution 
does  the  work  effectively,  but  without  foliage 
injury,  is  small,  one  must  dilute  with  great 
accuracy.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  water  required  to  dilute  the  lime- 
sulphur  of  different  strength. 

For  Summer  Spraying  of  Apples 


gradually  diluting  to  a  thin  paste.  The 
lime  supplies  the  heat  to  boil  the  mixture 
several  minutes.  When  it  is  well  slaked  (in 
about  three  minutes),  enough  water  is  added 
to  cool  and  prevent  further  cooking.  (The 
danger  in  more  cooking  is  the  formation  of 
soluble  sulphides  which"  are  injurious  to  the 
fruit  and  foliage.)  This  is  strained  into  the 
spray-tank  and  enough  water  added  to  make 
fifty  gallons  of  mixture. 

The  lime-sulphur  solution  is  the  strongest 
fungicide  of  the  two,  and  when  diluted  at 
the  proper  strength,  is  used  principally  on 
the  apple  for  scab,  rust  and  certain  "mild" 
fungus  diseases  of  fruit  and  leaves.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  control  the  so-called  apple- 
blotch  and  bitter-rot  diseases  as  well  as  the 
standard  Bordeaux  mixture  will.  Peaches, 
cherries  and  plums  have  more  tender 
foliage  and  are,  therefore,  more  susceptible 
to  spray  injury.  Consequently  this  led  to  a 
hunt  for  a  spray  less  harmful  to  foliage,  but 
equally  efficient  in  controlling  diseases.  The 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  has  fully  demon- 
strated itself  to  fill  the  bill,  at  least  in  con- 
trolling two  very  important  diseases  of  these 
fruits ;  namely,  brown  rot  and  scab. 

Both  of  these  sprays  are  with  us  to  stay, 
each  having  its  own  value ;  but  for  some 
"strong"  fungus  diseases  our  old  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  best,  even  though  it  causes 
some  foliage  and  fruit  injury. 

Here  is  a  practical  spray  calendar  for  the 
summer  spraying  of  apple  and  peach  trees  : 
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Insect  or 
disease. 

Time  for  spray- 
ing. 

Spray 
material. 

Apple — 

Scab. 
Rust. 
Curculio. 
Codling- 
moth. 

1.  A  s  blossom- 
buds  begin  to 
show  pink. 

2.  W  i  t  h  i  n  a 
week  .after 
petals  fall. 

3.  About  three 
weeks  later. 

1    gal.  lime-sul- 
p  h  u  r    at  32° 
Beaume    to  40 
gal.  water. 
Add   arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate 
of    2    tb  paste 
to    50    gal.  of 
spray. 

Peach — 
Scab. 

Brown_  rot. 
Curculio. 

1.  As  calyces  are 
shedding. 

2.  Two  weeks 
later. 

3.  Four  to  five 
weeks  before 
fruit  ripens. 

Arsenate  of 
lead  a  n  d  2  lb 
pure  rock-lime. 

Self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  and  ar- 
senate of  lead. 

Self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur. 

*Standard  strength. 

The  other  spray  is  known  as  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur.  This  is  a  physical  mix- 
ture of  finely  divided  sulphur  and  lime,  the 
latter  used  simply  to  dilute  the  former.  This 
spray  is  always  made  up  at  home  and  used 
directly  after  preparation.    It  is  made  thus: 

Eight  pounds  of  lime  are  placed  in  a  bar- 
rel and  enough  water  poured  in  to  almost 
cover  it.  When  it  starts  to  slake,  eight 
pounds  of  sifted  flowers  of  sulphur  are 
added.  Stir  vigorously  and  constantly,  and 
add  water  to  at  first  form  a  thick  paste, 


A.  J.  Rogers,  -Jr. 


Berry-Box  Holder 

For  convenience  and  speed  in  berry-pick- 
ing I  took  a  piece  of  old  leather  boot-top 
six  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide,  cut  four 
slits,  each  over  an  inch  long,  near  the  ends 
and  passed  a  shawl-strap  through  the  slits 
with  the  holder  in  front  and  belt  buckled 
around  the  body.  By  drawing  the  belt  just 
tight  enough,  four  or  six  quart  boxes  can 
be  held  securely  between  the  abdomen  and 
holder,  while  the  picker  picks  with  both 
hands,  making  double  time.    C.  E.  Davis. 


MNNESOTA  and  the 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
BIG  FORK  &  INT.  FALLS 
end  MINN.  &  INT.  RAILWAYS: 


CThe  Northern  Pacific  and  Minne- 
sota &  International  Railways  have 
nearly  1,200  miles  of  steel  highway 
in  Minnesota,  serving  important  and 
growing  cities  and  towns.  Its  arter- 
ies of  travel  pulsate  day  and  night 
with  the  commerce  and  life  of  the 
commonwealth. 

C.OPPORTUNITIES  were  never 
better  in  Minnesota,  for  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  merchant,  manufacturer, 
artisan  and  investor. 

CSend  for  free  copy  of  our  OPPOR- 
TUNITY book  in  which  are  listed 
Northern  Pacific  cities  and  towns  in 
the  state,  with  descriptions  of  condi- 
tions, needs,  and  names  of  Secre- 
taries of  Commercial  Clubs,  who  will 
gladly  help  you  to  get  located. 


has  millions  of  acres  still  awaiting  the  right  kind 
of  men  to  develop  them  and  make  them  productive. 

CMuch  progress  has  been  made  in  building  up  Minnesota's 
farms,  towns  and  villages,  its  schools  and  churches,  its 
roads  ?.nd  bridges,  its  telephone  lines  and  rural  mail  ser- 
vice— yet  there  are  still  too  many  large  farms,  and  more 
farmers  are  needed  to  cultivate  the  soil  as  well  as  men  to 
build  up  the  towns. 

C,The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  very  largely  a  region  of 
most  fertile  soil  still  unoccupied,  where  homeseekers  can 
get  government  lands,  or  state  lands,  or  cut-over  timber 
lands  at  low  prices.    These  lands  are  specially  valuable  for 
dairying  and  stock  raising.     Sales  of  state  land  are  held 
each  Spring  and  Fall — write  for  information. 
CMinnesota  climate  is  healthful;  the  air  dry  and  clear. 
Minnesota  is  a  beautiful  state,  with  rolling  well-drained  land 
and  thousands  of  lakes,  large  and  small,  inviting  to  summer 
outings,  boating  and  angling.    The  woods  in  the  Northern 
part  afford  game  of  various  kinds  for  the  sportsman. 
Cln  short,  Minnesota  is  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  work, 
to  live  and  to  enjoy  life. 
C,The  great  markets  in  close  prox- 
imity at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
(Duluth  -  Superior)  and  the  Twin 
Cities,    (St.  Paul  -  Minneapolis  ) , 
offer  a  ready  and  convenient  dis- 
posal of  farm  products. 

CLet  us  tell  you  more  about  the  "bread 
and  butter  state"  and  the  low  round-trip 
Homeseekers'  Fares  in  effect  to  many 
points  on  1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Write  today  to 
L.  J.  B RICHER,  Gen'l  Immigration  Agent 
or  A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Northern  Pacific  Railway 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 


* 


How  to  Plant  Tomatoes 

1 HARDLY  ever  „  set  tomato-plants  into 
open  ground  much  before  the  fir-et  of 
June.  They  will  not  grow  much  until  soil 
and  weather  have  become  warm.  Besides, 
in  this  climate  there  is  always  some  danger 
of  a  late  frost  at  end  of  May.  Yet  if  the 
weather  is  real  nice  and  warm  in  latter  part 
of  May,  we  may  risk  at  least  a  portion  of 
our  plants,  keeping  enough  in  reserve,  how- 
ex  er,  to  replace  any  that  may  come  to  grief 
by  accident  or  frost.  Under  the  same  con- 
ditions, the  home  gardener  who  plants  but  a 
few,  may  set  them  early  and  watch  them 
afterward.  If  a  cold  spell  happens  to  follow, 
the  plants  must  be  protected  in  some  way, 
perhaps  by  putting  a  peach-basket  (old  and 
discarded  ones  will  do),  a  box  or  any  old 
thing  over  each  plant.  My  earliest  and  best 
plants  are  in  wooden  plant-boxes,  four-inch 
cube.  These  plants  are  short  and  stout,  with 
dark-blue  stems,  perfectly  upright  and  stiff, 
and  often  already  set  with  a  cluster  or  two 
of  fruit.  The  day  before  taking  them  out  to 
the  open,  I  give  the  soil  in  the  boxes  a  good 
soaking  so  that  it  is  quite  wet  and  shift  the 
boxes  about  so  as  to  get  the  plants  over 
what  little  injury  they  may  receive  by  the 
shift  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  also  aim  to 
plant  them  considerably  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  boxes  in  the  greenhouse.  And 
the  taller  the  plant,  the  deeper  I  set  it.  They 
will  soon  make  top  enough,  anyway.  Plants 
with  little  root  and  long  stalk  I  often  bury 
almost  out  of  sight,  leaving  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  top  above  ground.  Thus  they 
seldom  fail  to  grow. 


Manure  is  the  Foundation 

A  Maine  subscriber  asks  me  how  best  to 
enrich  his  garden,  which  he  says  he  has 
now  been  planting  six  or  seven  years  (an- 
nually changing  the  location  of  the  different 
vegetables  for  proper  rotation),  yet  which 
does  not  produce  any  more  the  fine  crops  as 
at  first.  It  can  hardly  be  txpected  of  any 
garden  to  yield  bountiful  crops  year  after 
year  without  full  and  free  applications  of 
plant-foods.  If  the  soil  is  a  good  sandy 
loam,  it  is  possible  that  by  means  of  the  free 
use  of  high-grade  fertilizers,  in  proper  pro- 
portions, good  crops  of  vegetables  may  be 
grown  for  a  long  term  of  years.  In  that 
case  I  would  try  an  application,  broadcast, 
of  a  so-called  complete  vegetable  or  potato 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per  acre.  For 
a  home  garden  of,  say,  80  by  100  feet,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-fifth  acre,  this  would 
mean  an  application  of  450  pounds  and  an 
expenditure  of  about  $8. 

In  my  own  case,  and  for  my  somewhat 
strong  loam,  the  use  of  even  the  best  com- 
mercial fertilizers  alone  does  not  seem  to 
give  me  full  satisfaction.  I  must  and  do 
rely  more  largely  on  stable  or  stock-yard 
manures,  using  certain  chemicals,  especially 
superphosphate,  and  to  some  extent  nitrate. 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash,  in  a  supple- 
mentary way.  I  find  the  free  use  of  farm 
manures  of  much  more  importance  than 
rotation  of  crops,  although  the  latter  is  right. 

Perhaps  the  inquirer  can  arrange  with 
some  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  to  haul 
a  number  of  loads  of  manure  or  barn-yard 
scrapings,  or  the  accumulations  from  a  near 
blacksmith  shop,  etc.,  on  his  garden.  In 
view  of  the  high  prices  of  vegetables,  should 
one  have  to  buy  them  in  the  open  market, 
and  their  doubtful  quality,  one  can  well 
afford  to  spend  a  few  dollars  in  order  to  be 
able  to  grow  a  full  supply  in  his  own  garden. 
We  cannot  do  that  without  manure.  And 
the  more  manure  we  use,  within  reason,  the 
bigger  and  better  our  vegetables. 


Rhubarb  Satisfactory 

In  winter  and  spring,  and  sometimes  in 
summer  and  fall,  rhubarb  pays  us  as  well  as 
any  other  garden  crop.  Perhaps  better. 
With  little  trouble  and  expense,  we  can 
enjoy  full  messes  of  it  even  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  All  we  need  is  a  warm  cellar,  or 
a  space  under  a  greenhouse  bench,  where 
we  can  plant  some  clumps  of  roots  dug  up 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  left  outdoors 
or  under  a  shed  to  freeze  until  wanted  for 
planting.  It  will  grow  in  the  dark  and  make 
most  brittle,  most  appetizing  stalks,  and  a 
Ipt  of  them  in  a  very  small  and  crowded 
space.  Nor  does  it  require  more  than  a 
very  moderate  temperature,  say  from  forty 
or  forty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  up  to  sixty 
or  sixty-five  degrees. 

To  raise  it  for  sale  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
one  thing  most  necessary  is  a  corresponding 
number  of  clumps  of  roots,  and  provisions 
for  them  to  give  a  crop  next  winter  should 
be  made  now.  Plant  at  once  a  good-sized 
new  bed  so  that  the  old  clumps  or  a  part  of 
them  can  be  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of 
next  winter  for  forcing. 

The  new  bed,  if  started  from  gopd  strong 
roots  this  spring,  even  if  a  little  late,  will 
make  growth  enough  under  good  culture  to 
give  a  full  crop  next  spring  and  summer, 
and  the  stalks  will  be  fewer  in  number,  but 
much  larger  and  fatter,  and  more  valuable. 
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10,000  Cars  at  $1,055 
To  Introduce  Reo  the  Fifth 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


To  the  Thousands 
Who  are  Buying 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  sell 
more  cars.  The  present  demand 
taxes  our  utmost  capacity.  And 
the  cars  in  use  will  sell  our  future 
output  better  than  words  of  mine. 

In  all  my  experience  of  25  years 
I  have  never  seen  a  success  like 
that  of  Reo  the  Fifth.  I  have  never 
seen  a  car  so  popular. 

What  I  have  to  say  now  is  to 
you  who  are  buying,  largely 
through  faith  in  me. 

I  want  you  to  know  that,  despite 
this  rush,  there  are  hundreds  of  us 
watching  every  car.  We  are  giv- 
ing more  than  we  promised. 

And  you  who  took  my  word — 
who  are  buying  first — are  getting 
an  underprice. 

Just  the  Start 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  not  built  for  a 
season.  The  present  demand  is  just 
the  beginning. 

This  car,  remember,  is  the  final 
result  of  25  years  spent  in  car  build- 
ing. It  marks  my  limit — the  very 
best  I  can  do.  And  no  car  of  the 
future  can  greatly  improve  on  it. 

The  cars  we  sell  now  are  sent 
out  to  sell  others — to  create  reputa- 
tion for  My  Farewell  Car.  And  you 
may  be  sure  that  not  a  car  goes  out 
until  we  know  it  is  utterly  perfect. 


Our  Costly  Care 

We  analyze  the  steel  that  goes 
into  this  car.  Every  part  is  inspected 
over  and  over.  Every  part  with  a 
flaw  is  rejected. 

Every  important  part  is  put  to 
radical  test  before  it  goes  into  the 
car. 

The  engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  The  finished  cars  are  given 
more  severe  try-outs  than  in  any 
other  factory  I  know. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over 
to  get  utter  exactness.  Absolute 
silence  in  every  part  is  demanded. 

Each  body  is  finished  in  17  coats. 
The  upholstering  is  perfect.  To 
every  part  we  give  the  final  touch, 
regardless  of  time  or  cost. 

For  each  of  these  cars  is  a  sales- 
man. Each  will  tell  to  hundreds 
of  people  the  story  of  Reo  the 
Fifth.  And  all  our  success  in  the 
future  depends  on  the  tale  they  tell. 

The  Underprice 

There  was  never  a  car  so  under- 
priced  as  Reo  the  Fifth  at  $1,055. 
Every  man  knows  this  who  makes 
any  comparison. 

This  price  is  ridiculous.  It  is  too 
low  to  endure.  The  coming  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  materials  is 
bound  to  send  it  soaring. 


But  we  are  content  to  sell  10,000 
cars  without  regard  to  profit.  So 
the  present  price  will  doubtless 
continue  during  the  spring  demand. 

It  goes  to  original  buyers — to  the 
men  who  first  come  to  this  car. 
And  they  will  create  our  future 


market.  Their  cars  will  be  our 
future  advertisements. 

You  early  buyers  are  getting  an 
inside  price,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
it.  But  men  who  expect  the  pres- 
ent price  to  continue  are  bound  to 
be  disappointed. 


The  Center  Control 

This  Year's  Best  Innovation 


The  success  of  Reo  the  Fifth  is 
largely  due  to  our  new  center  con- 
trol.   Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 


get  rid  of  all  side  levers.  Both 
doors  in  front  are  clear. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  this  center  lever  less  than 


three  inches,  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. It  is  done  with  the  right 
hand. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals,  one  of  which  also  operates 
the  clutch. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the 
left  side  drive,  heretofore  possible 
in  electric  cars  only.  The  driver 
sits,  as  he  should  sit,  close  to  the 
cars  he  passes  and  on  the  up  side  of 
the  road. 

The  old  side  drive  will  appear 
very  awkward  when  you  once  see 
this. 

1,000  Dealers 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  sold  by  dealers 
in  a  thousand  towns,  so  everyone 
can  easily  see  it. 

Our  catalog  shows  the  various 
bodies  and  gives  every  detail.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you.  Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Wheels- 

34  Inches 
Demountable 

Rims 
Speed — 

45  Miles 

per  Hour 
Made  with 

2,  4  and  5 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.   Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $20  extra. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  June  8,  1912 


Is 


by  all  means  read  this  tire  ad. 


Tire  prices  do  not  determine 

tire  values. 
But  actual  tire  value  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  determine  actual 
tire  coat. 

First  costs  may  be  alluring  (and 
they  will  influence  a  certain  num- 
ber of  buyers)  but  experienced 
motorists  know  that  last  costs  are 
the  real  costs,  and  that  it  is  far  safer 
to  buy  the  greatest  possible  tire  value 
than  to  take  advantage  of  the  lowest 
possible  first  cost. 

The  motorist  who  does  not  buy 

his  tires  on  the  service-cost  basis  is 
buying  on  the  wrong  basis— and  his 
tire  bills  are  the  best  proof  of  it. 

It  would  be  easily  possible  to  build 
United  States  Tires 
by  the  customary 
method.the  method 
formerly  employed 
(a  year  and  a  half 
ago)  in  building 
the  individual 


United  States  Tires 

are  Predominant 


Think  what  it  means  in  actual 

mileage  economy  to  have  four  corps 
of  expert  tire  builders  —  each  of 
which  formerly  made  a  tire  easily 
the  equal  of  any  other  single-factory 
tire  —  putting  into  United  States 
Tires  all  the  skill  and  all  the  expe- 
rience and  all  the  secret  processes 
known  to  the  four  organizations. 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been 

attempted  in  tire  making. 
Possibly  it  will  help  you  to  get  a 

more  definite  idea  of  the  immense  im- 
portance to  you  of  this  four-factory 
method  if  you  ask  yourself  this  question: 

If  four  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known  tire  companies  now  manufactur- 
ing single-handed  should  undertake  to 
build  a  single  brand 
of  tire  that  would 
be  the  composite  of 
all  the  best  features 
and  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods 
known  to  these  four 


KTirls^  by  virtue  of  four-fold  strength  K1* 

These  individual  brands — made  as 


well  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them 
with  but  one  factory's  experience  and 
facilities  to  draw  upon — easily  competed 
in  service  quality  with  any  other  tires  in 
the  world  made  in  the  same  way. 

"That  was  under .  the  single- 
factory  method  of  building— the 
method  still  employed  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  every  other  tire  made  except 
United  States  Tires. 

Today  United  States  Tires  stand 
absolutely  alone  in  the  matter  of  com- 
bined skill  in  manufacturing. 

They  combine  in  one  tire  the 
strongest  features  of  four  world-famous 
brands,  and  are  as  near  tire-perfect  in 
strength,  size  and  general  design  as 
four  immense  factory  organizations, 
working  as  a  unit,  can  make  them. 

Think  that  over — and  get  its  full 
meaning  to  the  motorist  who  is  inter- 
ested only  in  last  costs. 


better  grade  than  would  be  possible  to 
any  one  of  the  companies  working 
alone? 

Most  emphatically,  YES! 

And  would  the  motorist  be  war- 
ranted in  paying  a  slightly  higher  price 
for  such  combined-skill  tires  than  for 
the  single-factory  kind? 

Most  emphatically,  YES! 

So  long  as  four  heads  are  better 

than  one,  four  organizations  of  tire 
specialists,  working  together,  can  give 
the  motorist  a  longer-lived,  less-trouble- 
some, more  economical  tire  than  any 
single  organization  can  possibly  give  him. 

When  the  season's  touring  is  over 
and  the  bills  for  tires  and  tire  repairing 
are  all  paid  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for 
the  users  of  United  States  Tires  to  under- 
stand why  we  are  laying  all  our  empha- 
sis upon  four-fold  strength  rather  than 
upon  attractive  pricing. 


In  buying  four-factory-tested  United  States  Tires  you  are 
protecting   yourself   against    excessive  end-of-the-season 
tire  bills  as  only  tires  of  four-fold  strength  can  protect  you. 
Mads  in  Clincher,  Ounlop  (straight  side)  and  Quick  Detachable  Styles, 
Sold  Everywhere 
UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Send  sketch  or  model 
for  FREE  SEARCH. 
Books,  Advice,  Searches  and  ¥~*  13  TP  T7 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  MT  *V  1— i  Ci 
WaUoD  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
AO  V  ER  TISEMENTS 


EARN 


$25  to  $100 
A  WEEK 


We  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
SALARY.    Book  mailed  tree.    Pace-Davis,  Dept.  25, Chicago,  III. 


Regardless  of  how  much  money  you  are  planning  to  spend 
in  building  or  remodeling  a  home,  a  garage,  a  barn,  or 
any  other  building,  it  will  be  far  superior  if  roofed  with 
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(Colored  RuberoidJ 

It  is  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing;.     As  long  as  a  particle  of  it  lasts 
the  color  remains.     KA-lor-OID  outlasts  metal  or  shingles;  it  is  easier  to  apply.  Tile 
and  slate  crack,  shingles  warp  and  decay,  metal  corrodes.    KA-LOROID  does  neither. 
.  .       RAIN-PROOF        SNOW-PROOF        HEAT-PROOF  COLD-PROOF 

1S  TIME-PROOF        FIRE- RESISTING 

KA-lor-oIO  (Colored  Ruberoid)  is  the  same  durable  material  as  RU-BER-OID  with 
the  added  attraction  of  the  beautiful  colors: 

TERRA  COTTA  RED— IVY  GREEN— RUSTIC  BROWN 

RU-BER-010  roofs  laid  over  '20  years  ago  are  still  flexible,  still  water-proof  and 
weather-tight.    Watch  for  the  RU-  ber-OID  Man  on  the  outside  wrapper.  He 
guarantees  the  roofing  to  be  genuine  KA-LOROID  or  RU-ber-OID- 
We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  have  our  new  book, 
"Around  the  World."  Write  today  for  it  and  free  samples  of  KA-LOROIO.  ^ 
THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York 
Branches:   Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Denver. 
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i   The  Market  Outlook 


Look  Out  for  a  Drop 

THE  prices  of  dressed  meats  continue  to 
steadily  advance.  Lamb  has  become  a 
luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
can  afford  extravagance,  and  beef  is  following 
close  on  its  heels.  But  America's  mortgage- 
lifter  is  standing  nobly  by  and  furnishing 
the  workingman  the  only  reasonably  priced 
meat  to  be  had. 

Nearly  all  other  food-stuffs  have  increased 
in  price  along  with  meats,  and  this  condition 
has  called  forth  much  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine agitation  concerning  its  cause  and 
methods  to  economize  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Such  a  situation  of  high  prices  is  injuri- 
ous to  both  sides  of  the  trade  if  it  continues 
for  a  length  of  time.  Many  people  are 
forced  to  substitute  other  foods,  and  so  are 
educated  away  from  the  use  of  meat,  and 
the  demand  is  lessened  that  much.  Agita- 
tors of  vegetarianism  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  and  are  freely  expressing 
the  arguments  for  their  method  of  living. 
Many  small  butcher-shops  in  the  cities  have 
been  closed  because  they  were  unable  to 
make  a  living  profit. 

On  top  of  this  comes  an  agitation  in  Con- 
gress for  an  investigation  of  the  federal 
meat-inspection.  At  a  time  when  prices  are 
in  a  strained  condition,  as  they  are  now, 
such  an  investigation  is  untimely  and  is  apt 
to  have  a  larger  injurious  effect  than  a  bene- 
ficial one.  Packing-house  methods  have  been 
in  the  spot-light  for  several  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  federal  inspection  has  become 
efficient.  The  promoter  proposes  to  have  all 
live  stock  sold  subject  to  inspection. 

The  live-stock  industry  has  always  been  on 
a  spot-cash  basis,  which  means  a  low  oper- 
ating cost.  Under  the  proposed  method  the 
producer  is  paid  after  the  animal  is  slaugh- 
tered, thus  placing  into  the  transaction  a 
large  amount  of 'bookkeeping  for  the  com- 
mission man  and  the  killer.  This  added 
expense  would  be  divided  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  as  the  killer  could 
justly  add  this  to  his  selling  price.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  public  will  receive 
any  material  benefit  from  congressional 
action  as  now  outlined. 

Whenever  the  hog-market  has  climbed 
above  the  eight-dollar  line,  shipments  have 
increased  and  reactions  occurred.  Then  the 
packers  would  buy  heavily,  and  the  cur- 
tailed supply  would  work  the  price  up.  The 
whole  affair  could  be  repeated.  These  heavy 
runs  have  contained  many  immature  fall 
shotes  which  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  price  of  prime  light  and  medium  weight 
stuff.  As  the  market  is  on  a  fresh-meat 
basis  at  this  season,  rough  hogs  suitable  for 
packing  are  discriminated  against. 

The  marketing  during  May  has  been 
heavier  than  was  generally  expected  and 
showed  that  the  country  was  not  so  bare  of 
hogs  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  but  the  condi- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  last  fall — the  num- 
ber is  a  poor  criterion  of  the  dressed  meat 
produced. 

With   beef  and  mutton  prices  sky-high 
and  pork  prices  well  up,  there  are  apt  to  be 
some  drops,  although  the  relations  of  supply 
and  demand  would  not  seem  to  warrant  it. 
Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


tions  in  the  three  or  four  weeks  necessary 
to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  them  to  justify 
marketing  them  unfit. 

Very  few  spring  lambs  have  so  far  been 
offered,  and,  for  these  few,  prices  have 
ranged  as  widely  apart  as  from  $6.00  to 
$12.00.  There  seems  to  be  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  is  the  desirable  weight  for 
them,  as  they  have  appeared  at  market  any- 
where from  thirty  to  seventy  pounds.  Fifty 
to  fifty-five  pounds  is  what  is  wanted,  and 
sixty  pounds  the  limit ;  and  weights  largely 
govern  prices. 

Shearing  is  in  full  swing  in  the  West,  and 
growers  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit 
to  any  loosening  of  prices.  Stocks  in  wool- 
centers  are  low,  and  European  markets  very 
firm.         John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Make  the  Lambs  Perfect 

Recent  experiences  in  the  sheep-market 
seem  to  prove  that  there  is  a  point  at 
which  prices  may  become  prohibitive  and 
force  the  mutton-eating  public  to  adopt  some 
substitute  for  it,  until  their  action  fprces  a 
return  to  normal  rates.  The  sudden  extraor- 
dinary jump  in  prices  early  in  May,  which 
soared  up  to  $10.75  for  top  wooled  lambs, 
$9.75  for  shorn  lambs,  $8.00  for  weth- 
ers and  $7.50  for  ewes — both  clipped,— 
caused  many  retail  dealers  to  declare 
that  their  customers  declined  to  pay  thirty- 
five  cents  to  forty  cents  for  legs,  loins 
and  ribs,  and  twelve  cents  to  fifteen  cents 
for  the  "chuck,"  for  which  they  had  been 
used  to  pay  from  five  cents  to  six  cents,  and 
that  they  were  compelled  to  cease  buying 
sheep  and  lambs ;  added  to  this  was  the  fact 
that  speculators  filled  the  markets  with  stuff 
that  was  utterly  unfit  and  which  was  sold  in 
many  cases  as  low  as  $3.50  to  $4.00  the  hun- 
dredweight. In  a  few  days  these  and  other 
causes  combined  to  produce  a  drop  of  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00.  High-class  animals,  how- 
ever, could  always  command  satisfactory 
prices,  and  still  continue  to  do  so. 

Since  it  appears  quite  unlikely  that  any 
permanent  fall  from  such  prices  will  occur 
for  a  long  time,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  causes  mentioned  above  will  serve 
to  check  any  sudden  and  exorbitant  rises, 
the  best  policy  would  appear  to  be  to  make 
one's  sheep  and  lambs  as  perfect  as  possible 
and  then  at  once  to  market  them  regardless 
of  the  temptation  offered  by  a  few  days' 
casual  advance. 

As  long  as  top  prices  remain  at  from 
$7.50  to  $9.00  or  more,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, save  through  some  unusual  misfortune, 
to  lose  money  on  sheep  or  lambs  that  are 
fit  to  market ;  for  neither  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  nor  yearlings,  nor  wethers  can  con- 
sume enough  of  even  the  most  costly  ra- 


A  "Get-Together"  Method 

In  closing  the  series  on  "How  We  Whipped 
Them,"  the  most  simple,  practical,  speedy 
and  reliable  manner  of  avoiding  the  Chicago 
terminals  has  been  overlooked. 

As  a  shipper  of  creamery  butter  going  to 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  car-lots  a 
short  time  ago,  I  had  trouble  getting  cars 
and  prompt  service  through  Chicago. 

The  conditions  were  met  in  this  way : 
The  tonnage  solicitors  of  the  eastern  lines, 
like  the  New  York  Central,  Erie,  and  Wa- 
bash, visited  us  frequently,  and  the  butter 
was  routed  for  four  weeks  at  a  time  over 
the  line  that  would  furnish  clean  refrigera- 
tor cars  and  report  progress  on  each  car. 
As  the  freight  on  this  butter  was  worth 
one  thousand  dollars  per  month  to  these 
eastern  lines,  it  was  worth  while.  I  found 
the  Wabash,  through  The  Merchants'  Des- 
patch Transportation  Company,  gave  the 
best  service  and  would  furnish  cars  accord- 
ing to  agreement  and  report  progress  by 
wire. 

Applying  this  idea  to  the  case  in  hand,  it 
would  work  like  this :  If  the  manager  in 
Burchinal,  Iowa,  had  a  reliable  dealer  in 
the  East,  he  should  bargain  with  an  eastern 
road  for  six  months'  tonnage  at  a  stretch, 
the  road  to  furnish  cars  and  roll  them 
through  without  delay.  They  will  do  this 
readily  if  they  can  depend  upon  getting  the 
tonnage. 

This  can  be  worked  out  by  any  manager 
single-handed,  would  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  together,  and  would  cut  out  the 
Robber  Barons  altogether.  C.  W. 


Subscribers  who  are  desirous  of  learning 
the  names  of  reliable  commission  firms  in 
any  part  of  the  country  should  take  advan- 
tage of  our  Shippers'  Service.  It  is  free 
to  subscribers.  W e  can  ordinarily  give  the 
name  of  some  commission  man  in  the  sub- 
scriber's territory  to  whom  we  can  advise 
him  to  ship.  We  can  at  least  tell  him  the 
name  of  one  to  whom  other  farmers  have 
shipped  with  satisfaction,  and  who  is  finan- 
cially reliable.  This  has  been  found  an 
especially  valuable  service  to  shippers  of 
otlLer  things  than  live  stock.  Live-stock  ship- 
pers as  a  rule  are  well  informed. 


Scraps  of  News 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  formerly  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
has  become  president  of  Iowa  State  College. 

The  National  Museum  is  planning  a  "style 
show."  Every  style  of  gown  known  to 
American  history  will  be  displayed.  The 
idea,  in  part,  is  copied  from  the  Louvre  in 
Paris. 

Doctor  Mawson  is  said  to  have  ordered 
two  tons  of  powdered  milk  for  his  Antarctic 
expedition.  Powdered  milk  is  valuable  many 
places  where  the  fresh  product  cannot  be 
obtained.  New  Zealand  manufactures  much 
of  this  product.  It  is  used  for  drinks  and 
in  the  baking  of  certain  biscuits. 

A  reader  from  Grand  Ridge,  Illinois,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  much  ought  to  be  done  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  hydrophobia.  The  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where,  by  muzzling  the  dogs, 
the  disease  has  been  greatly  lessened,  is 
cited  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
where  there  is  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens and  lawmakers. 


A  Day  in  June 


"Oh,  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?" 
inquired  the  poet. 

"Well,  days  in  February  are  a  trifle  over 
seven  per  cent,  rarer — seven  and  one- 
seventh  per  cent.,  to  be  exact,  in  ordinary 
years,  and  half  as  much  in  leap-years." 
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WELL  POSTED 

4  California  Doctor  With  40  Years' 
Experience 

"In  my  40  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  practitioner  along  hygienic 
lines,"  says  a  Los  Angeles  physician,  "I 
have  never  found  a  food  to  compare 
with  Grape-Nuts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  health  of  all  classes  of  people. 

"I  have  recommended  Grape-Nuts  for 
a  number  of  years  to  patients  with  the 
greatest  success  and  every  year's  experi- 
ence makes  me  more  enthusiastic  regard- 
ing its  use. 

"I  make  it  a  rule  to  always  recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts,  and  Postum  in  place 
of  coffee,  when  giving  my  patients  in- 
structions as  to  diet  for  I  know  both 
Grape-Nuts  and  Postum  can  be  digested 
by  anyone. 

"As  for  myself,  when  engaged  in  much 
mental  work  my  diet  twice  a  day  consists 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  rich  cream.  I  find  it 
just  the  thing  to  build  up  gray  matter 
and  keep  the  brain  in  good  working  order. 

"In  addition  to  its  wonderful  effects  as 
a  brain  and  nerve  food  Grape-Nuts  always 
keeps  the  digestive  organs  in  perfect, 
healthy  tone.  I  carry  it  with  me  when  I 
travel,  otherwise  I  am  almost  certain  to 
have  trouble  with  my  stomach."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Strong  endorsements  like  the  above 
from  physicians  all  over  the  country  have 
stamped  Grape-Nuts  the  most  scientific 
food  in  the  world.    "There's  a  reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


AND  UP. 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new.  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture,  which  Illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  ma- 
chines. The  bowl  Is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


► 
► 


Box  1058 
BAIN  BRIDGE,  M.  Y. 


..•THE  — — " 

r,-:  ANIMALS 

Keeps  flies  and  other 
insect  pests  off  of 
animals— in  barn  or  pas- 
ture— longer  than  any  imi- 
tation. Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy- 
men and  farmers. 

worth  saves  $20.00 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  aod 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

CpiWjrv  d»  *  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  for 
•DUiIN  YJ  «p  1  y  enough  Shoo  -  Fly  to  protect 
200  cows*  and  our  it-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
factory. Write  for  booklet,  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  X,  1310  N.  10  St.,  Philadelphia 


SILOS 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  as  the  standard  because  of  their 
convenience,  durability*  etrenjrth  and  worth. 

Used  bv  U.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  salt  every  purse.  Catalog  free. 

r  HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  31  CoblesklU.  N.  Y.  . 


MONARCH  JM.YDRAULIG 

CIDER  JMPRESS 


Proved  capac- 
ity,  g  r  e 
strength, 
all  sizes. 
Write  for 
FREE  cat- 
alog today. 


Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En- 
gines.Thresh- 
.  ers.  Saw 
Mills. '  Get 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,  603  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  NewYork 


YES! 


It  is  a  PUMPER 
>  But  it  is  MORE 


Here  is  a  light,  portable  engine 
—one  that  stands  up  to  its  work — 
not  the  propped-up  kind— that 
will  run  all  your  lighter  farm 
machinery,  separator,  sheller, 
feed  grinders.  It  is  the  friend  of 
your  wife,  too.  Will  run  washing 
machine  and  a  whole  laundry  outfit, 
even  the  sewing  machine.    We  call  it 

Sturdy  Jack 

because  it  is  always  ready  when  you 
need  it.  Pumps  a  day's  ordinary  water 
supply  for  one  cent.  Never  balks. 
Runs  in  cold  weather  and  at  all  times. 
Pleases  every  owner— worries  only  the 
fellow  who  tries  to  sell 
you  an  engine  not  so 
good.  Write  for 
facts  right  now. 


JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO, 
Dept.  0 
Warrei 
Pa 


Farm  Notes 
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The  Happy  Aphid 

THE  aphid,  or  plant-louse,  is  a  smug 
little  ninny,  but  manages  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  damage.  Perhaps  its  lack 
of  brains  is  due  to  its  physical  form,  which 
encourages  inaction;  for  its  mouth,  instead 
of  being  an  aperture  for  receiv- 
ing food,  is  prolonged  into  a 
tube  with  a  pointed  tip;  not 
only  is  it  a  tube,  but  it  is  also 
jointed  so  that  it  can  be  folded 
up  like  a  pocket-rule  when  not 
in  use.  Thus  all  the  aphid  has 
to  do  to  earn  its  living  is  to 
thrust  its  tubular  mouth  down 
into  the  tissues  of  some  un- 
fortunate plant  and  suck  up 
the  juices  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  the  boy  experiences 
in  taking  cider  through  a  tube. 
However,  an  aphid's  suction  of 
plant-juices  is  a  continuous 
performance ;  and  while  the 
amount  that  one  tiny  aphid 
needs  for  its  nourishment  is 
very  little,  yet  when  a  plant  is 
completely  covered  by  these  Aphids  en- 
little  creatures,  it  soon  sue-  gg£ 
cumbs.    It  can  do  nothing  else,  vidual  is  here 

Although  each  plant-louse  shown 
seems  merely  an  animated  drop  of  sap  with 
no  mind  at  all,  the  aphid  race  shows  some 
wonderful  adaptations  and  development  that 
stands  for  creative  wisdom.  There  are 
several  distinct  forms  in  each  species,  each 
form  playing  its  own  part  for  the  success  of 
the  race.  During  the  early  summer  all  the 
plant-lice  we  find  are  wingless.  These  are 
females,  which  produce  living  young  in  most 
species,  and  these  young  ones  settle  down 
around  the  parents.  That  a  plant  thus  in- 
fested should  soon  dry  up  is  quite  inevitable  ; 
but,  after  a  time,  some  individuals  are  born 
with  wings ;  these  flit  off  and  find  new 
pastures,  and  their  progeny  are  wingless  so 
long  as  the  pasturage  is  good.  Thus  the 
production  of  winged  forms  depends  entirely 
on  the  food-supply ;  as 
soon  as  it  is  plentiful, 
no  winged  individuals 
appear ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  plant  begins  to  dry 
up,  winged  aphids  are 
born. 

In   the  Cornell  In- 

sectary  an  experiment 
was  conducted  by  the 
late  Professor  Slinger- 
land  which  extended 
through  four  years  and 
three  months.  During 
this  time  ninety-eight 
generations  were  born, 
without  any  winged  in- 
dividuals appearing,  be- 
cause the  food  was 
kept  plentiful,  but  in 
checjk  experiments,  as 
soon  as  the  food  was 
allowed  to  dry,  winged 
forms  appeared. 

But  even  this  is  not 
all  the  story.  These 
soft-bodied  creatures 
have  to  provide  for  the 
winter  when  there  is 
no  sap  in  leaves  to 
keep  their  bodies  alive 
and  plump.  As  soon 
as  cold  weather  be- 
gins, there  is  produced 
a  generation  consisting 
of  males  and  females, 
this  being  the  first 
time  in  the  season  that 
Lice  almost  covering  a  males  have  been  pro- 
stem  duced.  The  males  may 

be  winged  or  wingless,  but  the  females  of 
this  generation  are  without  wings.  From 
these  parents,  eggs  are  produced  which  are 
fitted  to  withstand  the  cold  winter.  From 
each  of  these  cold-storage  eggs  there  is 
usually  produced  in  the  spring  a  female 
which  settles  on  the  plant  and  proceeds  to 
stock  it  with  her  progeny.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  with  a  race  history  like  this  we  some- 
times fail  to  cope  successfully  with  these 
insects?  Anna  B.  Com  stock. 


To  Purify  the  Well 

A  Massachusetts  reader  desires  to  know 
what  methods  will  purify  a  stone  or  brick 
well  that  has  not  had  water  drawn  from  it 
for  several  years  and  has  perhaps  become 
somewhat  stagnant. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Buchanan,  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology, Iowa  State  College,  says : 

Pump  out  all  the  water,  and  scrub  the 
walls  thoroughly  with  a  stiff  brush.  Then 
place  in  the  well  one  pound  of  copper  sul- 
phate for  every  one  thousand  gallons  of 
water.  Allow  the  well  to  stand  until  it  fills 
near  the  original  depth  ;  twenty-four  hours, 
at  least.  Then  pump  out  the  water  and  that 
which  runs  in  on  the  day  following. 

Lime  may  be  used  instead  of  copper  sul- 
phate, but  is  not  so  good.  Copper  sulphate 
may  be  added  to  the  scrub-water,  though 
this  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary. 


Just  an  easy  handful  of 


KODAK  FILM 


Will  tell  the  story  of  your  vacation.  There's  film  for  a  dozen 
pictures  in  each  cartridge,  the  weight  is  trifling. 

The  Kodak  itself  slips  into  the  pocket  and  the  picture 
making  is  simple  from  start  to  finish.  Press  the  button — do  the 
rest — or  leave  it  to  another — just  as  you  please. 

The  Kodak  system  does  more  than  simply  remove  the  inconveniences 
of  the  glass  plate  and  dark-room  methods  of  picture  taking — it  gives  better 
results.  There's  no  question  about  the  advantages  of  daylight  loading  and 
daylight  development  by  the  Tank  method.  Thousands  of  the  best  profes- 
sional photographers  now  use  the  Tank  system  for  their  work  even  though 
they  have  the  experience  and  the  facilities  for  dark-room  work.  They  have 
adopted  the  Tank  because  it  gives  them  better  results.  If  it's  better  for 
the  professional  there's  no  question  about  it  for  the  amateur. 

You  can  take  good  pictures  with  a  Kodak.  You  can  finish  them  well 
by  the  Kodak  system  without  a  dark-room — or  if  you  prefer,  can  mail  them 
at  slight  cost  and  no  danger  of  breakage  if  you  wish  to  have  a  professional 
finisher  do  the  work  for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  Kodak  catalogue. 

Kodaks,  from  $5.00  up.  Brownie  Cameras  (they  work  like  Kodaks), 
from  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

382  State  Street.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


98cents 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  advertise  our  buBinees,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  great  cataloguo 
of  Elgin  Watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  to  any  address  by  mail  post 
oaidforONLY  98  CENTS.  Reeulargentlemen'ssize.openfaoe.full 
.nickel  silver  plated  plain  polished  case,  Arabia  dial,  lever  eecapomen  t,s rem  wind 
and  stem  set,  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Send  tbl9 
adv.  to  ua  with  your  name  &  address  &  98c,  and  watch  will  be  Bent  by  return  mall 
postpaid.  8atisfootion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Send  98c  today.  Address 

ft.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


To  Every  Progressive  Farmer  and  Stock-Feeder — get  to  know 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

STORM-PROOF-DECAY-PROOF 

This  silo  is  guaranteed.  Modern  principles  of  economy  de- 
mand that  you  feed  ensilage  and  that  your  silo  be  imperishable. 
The  Imperishable  Silo  is  made  from  Patented  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks. 
Moisture-proof,  cannot  swell,  shrink,  decay  or  blow  over.  Keeps  the  silage  clear 
up  to  the  wall.  None  of  the  old  hoop-tightening,  painting  and  repairing.  The 
first  cost  of  The  Imperishable  is  the  last.  Not  one  complaint  from  hundreds  of 
users.    Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  J 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'  Saves 

Baling 
Gosfc 


ivesp! 

!W3 


Ann  Arbor 
"Columbia,"  with 
10-16  H.  P.   Bales  from 
40.70  tons  in  10  hoars.    For  Steam  or  Gas. 

••Ann  Arbor  "35,"  with  8-10  H.  P.    Will  bale  »0-40  tons 

in  10  hours.    Medium  weight.    For  Gas  Engine. 

Peerless  Jr.  and  Ann  Arbor  No.  "iSO,"  with  8J5-0 
H  P.  Will  bale  12-36  tons  in  10  hours.  A  light  weight  Baler  (or 
Gasoline  Engine. 

Our  New  Catalogue  Mo.  3S  Gives  Details. 

Manfd.  by  ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  CO..  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
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In  the  Growth 
of  Corn 

there's  a  period  when  the 
kernels  are  plumped  out  with 
a  vegetable  milk,  most  nutri- 
tious. 

As  the  corn  ripens  the 
"milk"  hardens,  and  finally 
becomes  almost  flinty. 

Post 

Toasties 

Are  made  from  this  hard  part 
of  choice  selected  corn. 

It  is  carefully  cooked;  treat- 
ed with  sugar  and  salt;  rolled 
into  thin  bits;  then  toasted  to 
an  appetizing  brown — with- 
out a  hand  touching  the  food. 

It  has  been  said  that  Post 
Toasties  are  the  most  de- 
liciously  flavoured  particles  of 
cereal  food  yet  produced. 

One  can  render  an  opinion 
upon  trial. 

"The  Memory  Lingers'* 

Sold  by  Grocers 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Crops  and  Soils 


What  Does  the  Soil  Say? 

One  Farmer's  Experience  in  Testing  the 
Soil  on  His  Farm 

1AST  spring  we  bought  an  old  run-down 
farm  adjoining  us.  This  place  had  been 
*  cropped  to  corn  for  years.  It  was  slop- 
ing, and  had  gullied  to  some  extent,  but  not 
seriously. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  soil  was 
utterly  devoid  of  humus.  About  the  only 
living  thing  on  it  being  sassafras  sprouts 
and  rabbits. 

W,e  wrote  Mr.  C.  B.  Williams,  Director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
at  Raleigh,  asking  for  some  sort  of  test 
which  would  tell  us  what  the  soil  most 
needed  aside  from  humus,  which,  of  course, 
we  realized  could  not  be  supplied  in  one 
year. 

He  sent  us  a  diagram  of  fifteen  plats  121 
yards  long;  3  rows  to  the  plat;  4  feet  be- 
tween rows. 

I  planted  a  check-row  between  the  plats. 
All  plats  ran  up  and  down  grade.  I  cross- 
checked three  feet  in  the  row.  Each  plat 
contained  one  tenth  of  an  acre. 

The  fertilizer  used  consisted  of  dried 
blood,  to  supply  nitrogen ;  Thomas  phos- 
phate, for  phosphorus,  and  kainite,  for  the 
potash. 

The  plats  were  numbered  and  treated 
separately,  the  fertilizer  being  mixed  at  the 
barn  when  weighed,  put  in  a  separate  bag, 
and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  plat 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

The  land  was  plowed  about  seven  inches 
deep,  deeper  than  ever  before,  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  marked  as  stated,  three  by 
four  feet. 

The  fertilizer  was  divided  evenly  and  dis- 
tributed by  hand  at  the  intersection  of  the 
marks  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the  sur- 
rounding soil  with  a  hoe. 

The  corn  was  dropped,  four  kernels  to  a 
hill,  and  covered  with  a  hand-hoe.  The 
stand  was  thinned  to  two  stalks  to  a  hill  at 


You  get  a  Quadruple  Guarantee  with  ||| 

<JM  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


Briarclifi  Farms,  Puis  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Robt.  W.  Gardner,  Architect.     Buildings  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Hoofing. 

It  is  guaranteed,  by  its  all-mineral  (Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt)  construction,  to  be  fire-proof,  unaffected  by  gases,  acid  fumes, 
salt  air,  heat  or  cold,  and  to  never  need  coating,  gravel  or  other  protection. 

It  is  guaranteed,  by  the  wonderful  insulating  quality  of  the  Asbestos, 
to  make  buildings  cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter. 

It  is  guaranteed,  by  its  record  of  over  a  quarter  century  of  wear  on  buildings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  without  coating,  to  cost  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other  roofing. 

And  it  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  by  our  half  century  of  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  roofings  and  our  reputation  to  never  break  a  promise  or  shirk  an 
honorable  obligation. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  building,  anywhere.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  sell  it,  send  your  order  to  our  nearest  branch. 

Write  for  illustrated  Book  No.  1560,  and  we'll  also  send  you  a  piece  of  the  curious 
Asbestos  rock  from  which  we  make  this  roofing,  theatre  curtains,  etc. 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MAN VI LLE  CO. 

ASBESTOS 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit  w»«  Milwaukee 

Indianapolis  ACHK^Tflft.  Minneapolis 
Kansas  City  .»3aS.j3iUj  New  Orleans 
Los  Angeles  New  York 

For  Canada:— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANYILLE  CO.,  LIMITED. 
Toronto,  OnU  Montreal,  Que.  'Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.  C 


'Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St,  Louis 
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Takes  This  Engine 

Take  it  home,  try  it  at 
your  own  work  for  10  days 

and  then  if  it's  satisfactory  pay  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments.  All  sizes,  from  2  to  12  h.  p.,  single  and  double 
cylinder.  Burns  any  fuel — Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas,  Dis- 
tillate. Thousands  in  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars on  our  new  easy  payment  plan.  Address 

U.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  1552  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty-Five  Years. 

FREIGHT  PAID 


to  Any  Station  East  of  Rocky  Moon- 
tains,  except  Texas,  Okla., 
Colo.,  N.  D„  S.  D.,  W.vo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss.  andFla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  -  -  -  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feel,  $1.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PLY  -  ■  •  Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  SI. 30  per  roll. 
THREE-PLY  -  -  Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  51.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:     We  save  you    the.  wholesalers'    and   retailers'    profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for    immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible   by   Heat,  Cold,   Sun   or  Rain 

this    advertisement.  Satisfaction 
Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 
Dept.   444,  East  SI.  Louli,  III*, 
or  200  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Write  for   FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    We  refer  you  to 

Century  Manufacturing  Co., 


the  second  working.  Nearly  every  hill 
sprouted  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  seed. 
The  weather  came  dry  right  from  the  plant- 
ing and  remained  so  for  several  weeks.  In 
fact,  the  season  was  exceptionally  dry,  and 
the  different  plats  failed  to  show  any 
marked  difference  for  about  two  months. 

A  dust-mulch  was  maintained  during  the 
dry  spell.  When  at  length  rain  did  come, 
the  action  of  the  fertilizer  became  apparent 
to  a  marked  degree,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  plats  was  easily  distinguishable 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  plainly  see  the  rows. 

At  harvesting-time,  each  plat  was  cut  and 
shocked  separately.  Also  the  check-rows 
on  each  side.  The  shocks,  after  standing  in 
the  field  for  six  weeks,  were  hauled  to  the 
barn  floor.  Each  shock  was  labeled  with 
the  number  of  the  plat  on  which  it  had  been 
grown.    It  was  husked  and  weighed. 

Below  is  a  table  giving  treatment  of  fer- 
tilizer per  acre,  also  the  yield  of  corn  per 
acre.  Of  course,  the  yield  of  the  best  is  dis- 
couragingly  low,  but  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  shown  by  the  check-rows,  which  are 
averaged  for  brevity.  We  are  satisfied  that 
humus  and  phosphorus  will  work  wonders 
on  this  clay  loam. 

Table  Showing  the  Results 


Plat  No. 

Application 
of  phosphate 
in  lbs. 

Applica- 
tion of  blood 
in  lbs. 

Application 
of  kainite 
in  lbs. 

Yield  in 
Bushels 

1 

200 

23.3 

2 

70 

12.8 

3 

Nothing 

9.85 

4 

50 

107 

5 

200 

70 

29.2 

6 

200 

50  1 

18 

7 

200 

70 

50 

19.2 

8 

Horse-manure|broadcast  at 

the  rate  of  2  to 

ns  8.3 

9     |  400 

140 

100 

32.7 

10 

400 

70 

■50 

30.4 

11 

Nothing 

3.6 

12 

200 

70 

100 

31 

13 

200 

140 

50 

27 

14 

200 

210 

100 

28.2 

15 

600 

70 

50 

29.3 

What  was  the  matter  with  No.  11?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say;  there  was  some  varia- 
tion in  the  land,  of  course. 

This  table  shows  that  a  moderate  use  of 
phosphorus  will  pay,  but  the  soil  is  not  in 
condition  to  respond  to  liberal  fertilization. 

The  average  production  of  the  check-rows 
was  at  the  rate  of  EIGHT  AND  THREE- 
TENTHS  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE,  so,  while 
plat  No.  3,  unfertilized,  beat  this,  No.  11, 
on  the  other  hand,  fell  off. 

The  horse-manure  accomplished  exactly 
nothing.  The  application  was,  of  course, 
not  liberal,  and  I  attribute  its  failure  to 
show  results  to  the  excessively  dry  season. 

Neither  can  I  account  for  the  remarkable 
increase  of  No.  5  over  Nos.  6  and  7, 
except  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an 
old  sweet-potato  bed  and  a  pile  of  manure 
there  the  year  before.  W.  H.  Shay. 

Editor's  Note — Of  course,  one  year's  re- 
sults at  work  of  this  kind  might  be  mislead- 
ing, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
much  significance.  The  methods  here  de- 
scribed are  simple,  but  they  secured  the 
results  desired  by  the  farmer  speaking. 
Soil-tests,  dairy-cow  tests,  feeding-tests,  in 
fact  many  kinds  of  tests,  can  be  conducted 
by  the  farmer  for  his  own  direct  benefit. 
The  work  of  the  experiment  station  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  State  as  a  whole.  The 
farmer  should  supplement  the  station. 
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These  bacteria  "fix" 
nitrogen 

air,  for  their  supply. 


Some  Nitrogen  Bacteria 

More  than  half  of  the  air  we  breathe  is 
made  up  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is  abso- 
lutely essential  as  a  food  for  plants  and 
animals  alike,  but  the  so-called  "free  nitro- 
gen" of  the  air  cannot 
be  used  as  a  food  with- 
out being  changed.  In 
other  words,  plants  are 
dependent  upon  the 
transformed  or  fixed 
nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
instead  of  that  in  the 
Certain  bacteria  in  the 
soil  can  take  this  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
change  it  so  that  plants  can  use  it.  Inas- 
much as  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  valuable  constituents  of  manures, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  bacteria  be  encour- 
aged to  use  this  nitrogen  of  the  air.  These 
bacteria  are  of  two  types,  those  that  live 
free  in  the  soil  and  use  decaying  materials 
as  food,  and  those  that  grow  in  the  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  clover,  alfalfa  and  other 
legumes  and  get  most  of  their  food  from 
these  plants.  When- 
ever we  add  straw, 
barn-yard  manure 
and  plow  under  a 
green  crop  or  even 
stubble,  we  are  add- 
ing to  the.  humus,  or 
food  of  the  first  type 
of  bacteria,  and  they 
enrich  the  soil.  So, 
too,  growing  clover,  alfalfa  or  cow-peas,  etc., 
enriches  the  soil,  because  the  bacteria  on 
the  roots  of  these  plants  can  add  to  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air.    R.  E.  Buchanan.  - 


Clover  bacteria  and  a 
clover  root  showing  the 
nodules  in  which  these 
bacteria  live 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June.  8,  1912 


Edwards  Steel  Shingles 
Are  Money  Savers! 


One  Edwards  roof  outlasts  four  wood 
roofs  —  outlasts  six  tar  or  composition 
roofs.  Does  away  with  leaks  and  repair 
expense  forever.  An  Edwards  steel  roof 
is  the  only  absolutely  fireproof  roof.  Pre- 
serves and  protects  your  buildings  far 
better  than  any  other  material.  Makes 
your  buildings  worth  more. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles 
"Tightcote"  Galvanized 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  high-grade  open 
hearth  steel  shingles  is  dipped  singly  into  molt- 
en zinc.  This  gives  heavy,  uniform  coating  and 
covers  all  edges.  No  raw  edges  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Edwards  interlocking  feature  makes 
solidest  roof.  Comes  in  sheets  5  to  12  feet  long, 
24  inches  wide,  all  ready  to  put  on.  Hammer 
and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone  can  do 
it.  Can  be  applied  over  wood  shingles  or  sheath- 
ing 12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond 
Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every 
case  where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Inter- 
locking, Galvanized  **Eeo"  Steel  Shingles  is  de- 
stroyed by  lightning.  Ask  for  Big  Free  Roofing 
Catalog  No.  658,  with  special  low  prices.  Freight 
prepaid.  Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and 
we  will  quote  you  cost  of  material  delivered  to 
your  R.  B.  station.  Write  today.  (77) 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
608-658   Lock  St.     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Bale  Your  Hay  Quicker 

KdCheaper 

"^ErtelS 

Daisy 


One  Man  and  One 

Horse  can  easily  and  quickly 
bale  all  the  hay  on  your  farm. 
Then  bale  youT  neighbors'  and  get 
$1.75  a  ton— MAKE  BIO  MONEY 
BESIDES  REGULAR  WORK, 
The 
Self-tiei 

hay  press  on  the  market.  Has  open-aide Tl" 
per — makes  smooth,  clean  bales.  — ^mw^- 
Powerful  and  durable  in  construction.  Every  machine 
guaranteed.  Free  trial.  Write  today  for  full  description. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,    267  Kentucky  St.,  Quincy,  IU. 


e  only  Successful  Sell-Threading,  wj 

•tieing,  1-man,  1-horse,  self-feeding  X 


IJHETRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

idyttocfin^ 

The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  tells 
what  you  ought  to  know  about  all 
kinds  of  roofing.  Write  for  it,  and 
ask  for  samples.    Both  free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  an  improved 
fastening  for  smooth-surface  roofings. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

i-argest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York     San  Francisco  Chicago 


$69£2l„?s 

1000 -gallon  Cedar  Tank  with 
Conical  Roof,  and  a  20-foot  Four 
Post  Steel  Tower.  Tower  with 
a  substantial  Steel  ladder  from 
base  to  top  of  Tank.  Guaran- 
teed five  years.  The  "Noweto" 
2  H.  P.  water  cooled  Gasoline 
Engine,  $49.00.  Pumps,  and 
any  other  equipment  for  Water 
Works. 

Full  description  of  our  ex- 
tensive line  in  Circular  N.F.F. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COMPANY 

Baltimore,  Maryland  * 


Guaranteed  gLIZZARD 

Sold  on  merit  backed  by  38  years'  success. 
Proved  strongest,  most  durable,  smoothest 
.„   running.  Cuts  green  or  dry  feed  and  ele- 
\\    vates  any  height.    Knives  adjustable  at 
any  time.   Perfected  construction  through- 
^  out.  Mounted  or  unmounted.  Ask  for  free 
— ■  book,  "Why  Silage  Pays.1'  
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Poultry-Raising 


The  Lay  of  the  Hen 

By  Percy  Prior 

Oh,  the  "Lay  of  the  Minstrel"  has  sounded 
in  rhyme, 

The  theme  has  been  written  in  language 
sublime, 

And  the  words  of  the  poet,  with  exquisite 
art, 

Have  sent  their  appeal  to  the  mind  and  the 
heart. 

'Way  down  through  the  ages  the  world  has 
admired 

The  time-honored  lyrics  by  genius  inspired, 
And  the  "Lay  of  the  Minstrel"  is  touching 
to  men 

Who  never  have  heard  the  lay  of  the  hen. 

Sing  "Cut-cut-cut-da-cut,  cut-da-cut,  cut-da," 
And  send  the  glad  chorus  resounding  afar, 
'Twill  bring  to  the  farmer  contentment  and 
peace, 

When  eggs  newly  laid  bring  tuppence  apiece. 
The  hen's  gleeful  cackle  the  "blues"  will 
disperse, 

More  eggs  iruthe  basket,  more  coin  in  the 
purse,  * 

And  'tis  sung  with  a  fervor,  a  vigor  and  zest, 
Betokening  pride  in  the  egg  in  the  nest. 

The  lay  of  the  hen  never  fails  to  bewitch, 
Reminding  of  omelets,  of  waffles  and  "sich." 
We  listen  a  while,  and  the  appetite  begs 
One  glimpse  of  a  platter  of  bacon  and  eggs  ! 
'Tis  a  breakfast-time  symphony,  given  by 
rote, 

A  harmony  blended  with  ne'er  a  false  note; 
So,  proudly  and  gladly,  I'm  wielding  my  pen 
In  praise  of  the  cackling,  industrious  hen. 

"  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  I  may 
roam," 

The  sight  of  a  coop  makes  me  feel  quite  at 
home. 

Though  banquet-hall  speakers  fair  pledges 
may  boast, 

I  simply  would  choose  a  dropped  egg  for  my 
"toast." 

Sing  "Cut-cut-cut-da-cut,"  sing  joyous  and 
free, 

Wherever  the  heart  of  a  rustic  may  be. 
Object  if  you  will,  but  I'm  yielding  the  palm 
To-day  to  the  lay  of  the  hen  on  the  farm. 


From  Laundry  to  Poultry 

The  majority  of  the  farmers,  yes,  I  would 
*  say  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them,  think 
(if  they  think  at  all)  the  hen  part  of  the 
farm  a  very  insignificant  part.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  thought  is  changing.  Twen- 
ty-five years  hence  I  venture  to  say  poultry 
will  be  to  the  farmer  what  the  penny  is  to 
the  merchant :  a  small  but  very  significant 
factor.  The  American  farmer  is  only  a  babe 
in  the  poultry  industry,  but  it  is  being  fed 
with  food  that  has  caused  it  in  the  last  few 
years  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it 
is  not  safe  to  say  we  are  nearing  the  limit. 
Three  years  ago  I  thought  of  poultry  only 
as  a  necessary  evil. 

But  now  I  think  more  kindly  toward  the 
feathered  tribe,  in  fact  I  have  had  a  very 
severe  fever,  "hen  fever"  I  believe  they  call 
it,  and  it  seems  to  be  contagious,  for  all  of 
my  family  have  had  it.  But  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  fevers.  Hen  fever 
puts  new  life  into  sickly  people,  swells  the 
pocketbook  and  increases  the  bank  account. 
I  have  only  a  few  fowls.  I  never  did  believe 
in  jumping  into  anything  all  over  at  once. 
I  have  thirty  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  they  are 
beauties.  They  are  fine  layers,  and  are  so 
easily  dressed,  having  but  few  pin-feathers. 
That  is  what  my  wife  likes  about  them.  I 
expect  to  increase  my  stock  at  the  rate  of 
about  seventy-five  a  year  until  I  have  a  flock 
of  about  five  hundred.  I  have  about  twelve 
fine  pullets  that  this  spring  I  am  yarding 
with  a  fine  cock  and  raising  my  next 
year's  fowls.  One  of  these  pullets  hatched 
in  March,  laid  twenty-two  eggs  in  twenty- 
four  days,  then  got  broody.  I  penned  her  a 
few  days,  fed  her  all  the  corn  and  water 
she  wanted,  and  she  v/ent  back  to  business 
again.  I  use  the  open-front  house,  open  to 
the  south.  I  like  plenty  of  fresh  air  with- 
out any  draft.  I  feed  corn  and  cane-seed  in 
litter,  as  I  believe  in  making  the  hen 
work  for  what  she  gets.  I  also  have  before 
them  all  the  time  the  following  dry  mash  in 
hopper :  a  mixture  of  one  part  corn-and-cob 
meal,  one  part  bran,  one  part  cotton-seed 
meal  and  two  parts  shorts.  These  are  thor- 
oughly mixed  together.  I  also  give  them 
oyster-shell,  beef-meal  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water  at  all  times. 

My  fowls  have  free  range  with  plenty  of 
bluegrass,  turnip-tops  and  rye,  therefore  my 
chickens  are  contented,  and  a  contented  hen 
is  a  laying  hen. 

I  am  only  a  very  small  farmer,  have  but 
thirteen  acres  of  land  and  work  about  eight, 
but  make  enough  off  of  this  to  fatten  two 
hogs,  keep  two  cows  and  the  chickens,  and 
raise  flour,  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
for  a  family  of  eight.  I  do  this  with  the 
help .  of  my  wife  ,and  children,  after  my 
day's  work  at  the  hospital  as  manager  of  the 
laundry  department.  C.  L.  Shuping. 


Shipping  Day-Old  Chicks 

A great  many  people  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  chicks,  before  they  are  fairly  dried 
off,  can  be  safely  sent  by  express  from  two 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  and  reach 
their  destination  alive  and  in  good  condition. 
But  such  is  the  case,  and  to-day  the  shipping 
of  day-old  chicks  is  a  great  business,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  the  little  chaps  being 
shipped  all  over  the  world  during  the  hatch- 
ing season. 

Some  people  do  not  know  that  a  chick, 
which  escapes  from  the  shell  in  which  it  has 
been  a  prisoner  for  three  weeks,  will  stand 
a  lot  of  abuse  and  live,  provided  you  are  not 
too  harsh  with  it.  Nature-  has  provided  a 
supply  of  nourishment  for  the  little  fellow 
in  the  form  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  from 
which  it  is  hatched.  The  chick  comes  from 
the  shell  with  the  undigested  yolk  yet  in  its 
body,  and  this  furnishes  all  the  food  that  the 
chick  needs  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours 
of  its  life.  When  the  little  chicks  are  packed 
away  for  several  hours  during  shipment,  they 
continue  to  gain  strength  and  are  much 
better  off  than  if  they  were  exposed  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  running  in  and  out  of 
the  hover  of  the  brooder.  And  these  are  the 
reasons  why  so  many  are  safely  sent. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  and  nicely 
dried  off,  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  I 
have  found  baskets  to  be  excellent  for  ship- 
ping the  little  fellows  in  small  lots  of 
from  twelve  to  fifty.  These  baskets  should 
be  strong  and  low.  About  four  inches  is 
the  proper  height.  I  line  the  basket  well 
with  burlap.  1  Cut  clover  and  chaff  are 
placed  in  the  bottom.  The  chicks  are  then 
put  in  and  a  cover  of  burlap  sewed  over  the 
top  of  the  basket.  A  label,  "LIVE  CHICKS," 
is  sewed  on  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  they 
are  ready  for  shipment.  I  like  baskets  best, 
for  they  are  light  and  easily  handled.  Manu- 
facturers can  supply  you  with  any  sized 
basket  you  wish. 

If  you  prefer  to  ship  in  boxes,  make  them 
four  inches  high,  of  light  material,  and  line 
them  the  way  mentioned  for  the  basket.  If 
any  great  number  are  to  be  shipped,  the 
chicks  can  be  placed  in  boxes  containing 
several  decks.  Don't  feed  them  anything  for 
the  journey.    It  is  injurious  to  them. 

The  shipping  of  day-old  chicks  has  come 
to  stay.  Buying  young  chicks  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  money,  too.  Send  your 
orders  early  and  don't  expect  to  have  your 
chicks  shipped  the  day  after  you  order  them. 
You  know  you  cannot  get  them  until  after 
they  are  hatched.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Lice  multiply  rapidly  in  hot  weather  if 
nothing  is  done  to  check  them.  The  dusting 
will  help  greatly.  Spade  up  a  spot  in  a 
shady  corner  and  watch  the  hens  enjoy 
themselves. 


Chimney-Swift 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  his  "Bird 
Life,"  says,  "Swifts  are  the  most  aerial 
of  all  the  small  land-birds.  Our  chimney- 
swift,  the  only  one  of  the  seventy-five  mem- 
bers of  this  family  that  occurs  in  eastern 
North  America,  is  but  five  and  a  half  inches 
long,  while  its  spread  wings  measure  twelve 
and  a  half  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Its  feet 
are  proportionately  small,  and  so  weak  that 
the  bird  can  rest  only  by  clinging  to  an 
upright  surface.  The  tail  is  then  used  as  a 
prop,  its  spiny-tipped  feathers  being  evi- 
dently a  result  of  this  habit." 

This  bird,  small  of  body  and  nearly  tail- 
less, with  its  long,  curved  wings  that  beat 
with  rapid  motion,  or,  with  them  stiffened, 
mounts  up  into  the  blue,  or,  as  it  constantly 
does  while  hawking,  darts  hither  and  thither, 


cutting  sharp  angles  or  gyrating  in  large  and 
graceful  circles,  is  a  familiar  summer  bird. 

We  should  never  grow  weary  watching 
these  tireless  winged  creatures,  nor  be- 
grudge them  the  necessary  nesting-space  in 
our  chimneys,  for  with  every  dart  some 
mosquito  or  other  pestiferous  insect  has 
been  captured.  All  of  their  food  is  gathered 
from  the  flying  insects ;  they  never  alight 
and  perch  in  trees.  Even  the  few  dead 
twigs  for  their  basket-like  nest  are  snapped 
from  dead  branches  of  trees  as  the  bird  flies. 
Thfse  are  moistened  with  a  mucilaginous 
saliva  and  glued  to  the  bricks  or  on  the 
inside  of  a  hollow  tree. 

The  birds  are  sooty  black,  and  with  the 
short  spiny  tail  are  easily  identified  as  they 
are  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Their  only 
note  is  a  twitter.        H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Anty  Drudge  and  the  barn  dance 

Margaret — "Oh,  I'm  so  disappointed!  Charley  Haines 
asked  me  to  go  to  a  dance  tomorrow  night,  and  I've 
spilled  mustard  all  over  the  front  of  my  best  dress. 
Those  city  boarders  will  make  fun  of  me." 

Anty  Drudge — "Come  now,  no  more  moping.  Just  run 
down  to  the  store  and  get  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha 
soap  and  let  me  have  the  dress.  We'll  wash  it  in 
some  cool  or  lukewarm  water,  and  presto !  It'll  look 
just  as  fine  as  any  French  cleaner  could  make  it." 

To  a  woman  who  lives  on  a  farm,  the 
weekly  wash  is  the  hardest  work  she  has  to 
do — if  she  does  it  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
But  if  she  uses  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  she  has  no 
need  of  a  hot  fire,  no  heavy  boiler  to  fill 
and  lift  up  and  down  from  a  stove,  no 
back-breaking  rubbing  on  a  washboard  or 
hard  turning  of  a  washing  machine,  if  she 
uses  one.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  wet  the 
clothes,  soap  them  well  with  Fels-Naptha, 
roll  and  leave  them  to  soak  in  cool  or  luke- 
warm water  for  a  short  time.  Then  rub 
lightly  on  a  washboard  or  put  them  in  a 
washing  machine  and  turn  a  few  times, 
rinse,  blue  and  they're  ready  for  the  line. 
Follow  directions  on  the  red  and  green 
wrapper. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


WE  BUY 


What  do  you  do  with  your  old  bags?  Don't 
throw  them  away,  we  will  buy  Feed  bags  of 
all  kinds—Gluten,  Beet,  Pulp,  Bran,  Oats, 
Corn,  Cotton-Seed  Meal  Bags,  etc.,  and  pay 
you  highest  prices.  Write  us  today  for 
prices  and  particulars.    We  pay  the  freight. 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 

622  N.  2nd  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OLD 

BAGS 


Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 

THRIFTY  FARMERS  are  invited  to  settle  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  where  they  will  find  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  first-class  markets  for  their  products 
and  plenty  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  Md. 


REDUCED  PRICES 

ON 

Pittsfield  Barred  Rock 
Day-Old  Chicks 

From  June  30th  to  Sept.  1st. 
Orders  Booked  Now 

Send  for  "Money-Mating  Poultry" 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm  Co., 
610  Main  St.,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Direct  from  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
Agents  Wanted. 

AUGUST  POST,       MOULTON,  IOWA 

WANTFIl.  Men  to  become    independent    farmers  in 

W  All  1  CIS.  Eastern  North  Carolina.  "The  Nation's  Gar- 
den Spot. "  A  card  brings  information.  CAROLINA  TRUOKINQ 
DEVELOPMENT   00.,    816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  0. 


The  Attractive  Roof 
That  Protects  Against  Fire 

A  roofing  with  hexagonal  pattern  that  sets  a  new  roofing 
standard.  As  attractive  as  stained  shingles — wears  like  best 
shingles  and  so  moderate  in  cost  that  you  can  easily  afford  it. 
The  protection  it  gives  against  fire  is  alone  worth  all  its  cost. 


is  the  re-adaptation  of  the  sturdy,  long-life  roofing  materials  we  have  been  making 
(or  years,  combined  with  a  permanent  colored  surface.  Made  in  green  and  red 
colors.  Don't  wait  until  you  are  right  up  against  the  roofing  question — learn  about 
this  wonderful  roofing  now. 


zzz    Write  for  Our  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  a  NeponsET  dealer  near  you. 
He's  a  good  man  to  know.  Send  postal  today, 

184  Neponset  St. ,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  (f^'jj 


New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco  Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Remember  that  we 
are  the  makers  of 

NEPONSET  Paroid 
Roofing,  for  years  the 
acknowledged  stand- 
ard high-grade  roofing. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  June  8,  1912 


DIFFERENT  NOW 

Since  the  Slugger,  Coffee,  Was 
Abandoned 


Coffee  probably  causes  more  bilious- 
ness and  so-called  malaria  than  any  one 
other  thing — even  bad  climate.  (Tea  is 
just  as  harmful  as  coffee  because  it  con- 
tains caffeine,  the  drug  in  coffee.) 

A  Ft.  Worth  man  says  : 

"I  have  always  been  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament, subject  to  malaria  and  up  to 
one  year  ago  a  perfect  slave  to  coffee. 
At  times  I  would  be  covered  with  boils 
and  full  of  malarial  poison,  was  very 
nervous  and  had  swimming  in  the  head. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I 
finally  became  convinced  that  my  sick- 
ness was  due  to  the  use  of  coffee,  and  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago  I  stopped 
coffee  and  began  drinking  Postum. 

"From  that  time  I  have  not  had  a 
boil,  not  had  malaria  at  all,  have  gained 
15  pounds  good  solid  weight  and  know 
beyond  all  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  use 
of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  as  I  have 
taken  no  medicine  at  all. 

"Postum  has  certainly  made  healthy, 
red  blood  for  me  in  place  of  the  blood 
that  coffee  drinking  impoverished  and 
made  unhealthy."  Name  given  by  Post- 
um Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  makes  red  blood. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Cow  Ease- 

Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap- 
plied with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25,  and  we  will  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a  . 
half-gallon   can   of  COW-< 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.    For  west  of  Mis-P 
souri  River  and  for  Canada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1 .50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENTE R-M ORTON  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


It  Works  While  You  Milk 

THE  illustration  shows  a  gasolene- 
motor-driven  automatic  separator  at 
work.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  four- 
cycle two-thirds-horsepower  gasolene-engine 
and  a  seven-hundred-pound-capacity  sepa- 
rator-bowl of  disk  construction  with  an 
under  feed,  which  insures  a  thorough  clari- 
fication of  the  milk  before  it  passes  into  the 
separating-chamber.  This  prevents  clogging 
and  leaves  the  bowl  easily  cleaned,  as  there 
is  no  slime  or  dirt  sticking  to  the  disks  after 
separation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  engine  is  arranged 
with  two  pulleys  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
many  other  purposes  besides  running  a  sepa- 
rator. 

It  is  maintained  that  this  separator  will 
skim  as  fast  as  ten  men  can  milk  and  is 
suitable  for  any  size  dairy.     The  farmer 


SKinnm  for  duiqhstmwhmrd 

UttDEfi  Oma/SMot  O.5.  DfPL  of  Attune. 


operating  the  machine  starts  it  when  he 
starts  milking,  and  as  fast  as  he  fills  a  pail 
with  milk,  he  pours  it  into  the  receiving- 
tank. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  when  he  is  through 
milking  he  is  through  skimming,  as  it  is 
claimed  the  automatic  bowl  is  the  only  bowl 
that  can  be  run  partly  filled  with  milk  with- 
out a  fresh  inflow  of  the  same  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  and  still  when  the  flow  is 
turned  on  produce  as  good  skimming  results 
as  before.  Frank  G.  Perkins.. 


When  cows  stop  chewing  their  cud  at  the 
rattle  of  the  milk-pail,  watch  that  milker. 

One  farmer  was  traveling  two  thousand 
miles  in  a  lifetime  to  feed  his  stock.  When 
he  found  it  out,  he  moved  his  barn.  How 
far  is  it  from  your  house  to  your  barn? 


More  Than 
1,375,000 
Now  In 
Use 


Those  Who  KNOW 
Buy  De  Laval  Separators 


Creamerymen— Because  they  are  experts  in  the  hand 
ling  of  cream  and  know  by  long  experience  that  the 
De  Laval  skims  cleanest  and  wears  longest.    That  is  why 
98%  of  the  World's  creameries  use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 
Experienced  Dairymen— The  De  Laval  is  the  universal 
favorite  among  big  dairymen.    They  know  that  no  other  separator 
will  give  them  such  satisfactory  service. 

Old  De  Laval  Users — Whenever  a  man  who  has  used  an  old 
model  De  Laval  decides  to  purchase  a  later  style  machine  he 
invariably  buys  another  De  Laval. 

Men  Who  Investigate  —  If  anyone  takes 
the  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  various 
cream  separators,  either  by  finding  out  from  other 
users  what  kind  of  service  their  machines  have 
given  or  by  testing  other  machines 
out  against  the  De   Laval,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  his  choice  will  be  the   f//f  Easiest 
De  Laval.  M  to  turn. 

More  De  Laval  machines  JW  easiest  to 
are  in  use  than  any  other  J!zf  wash,  skims 
make.  There  is  a  reason,  jwjr  the  cleanest 
Any  De  Laval  Agent  jffljT  lasts  the  longest 
will  tell  you 
why,  or  write 
to  the  nearest 
De  Laval 
office  below. 


SOONER  OR  LATER 
YOU  WILL  BUY  A 

LAVAL 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


What  to  Feed  with  Corn 

Outside  of  skim-milk  by  far  the  two  most 
important  products  used  in  supplementing 
corn  are  meat-meal  (or  tankage)  and  oil- 
meal.  Skim-milk  when  available  is  a  most 
efficient  supplement  and  is  worth  practically 
one  half  as  many  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
as  hogs  are  worth  per  hundred  pounds,  when 
fed  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  pounds  of 
skim-milk  to  every  pound  of  corn.  The  big 
trouble  with  skim-milk,  however,  is  that  it 
is  not  available,  hence  some  other  supple- 
ment to  corn  must  be  bought  upon  the 
market. 

Two  years  ago,  here  at  Iowa  State  College, 
we  compared  the  relative  efficiency  of  meat- 
meal  and  oil-meal  in  producing  pork.  We 
fed  three  lots,  one  corn  alone,  another  corn 
plus  meat-meal  and  another  corn  plus  oil- 
meal.  The  corn-alone  lot  averaged  .793 
pound  gain  daily.  Where  meat-meal  was 
fed,  the  gain  was  1.26  pounds,  and  where  oil- 
meal  was  fed,  1.20  pounds.  The  corn-alone 
lot  required  565  pounds  of  corn  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain.  The  corn-and-meat-meal  lot 
required  398  pounds  of  corn  and  31  pounds 
of  meat-meal  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain, 
while  the  oil-meal  lot  ate  386  pounds  of  corn 
and  73  pounds  of  oil-meal  for  the  same  gain. 
It  is  found  on  calculation  that  one  pound  of 
meat-meal  replaces  5.2  pounds  of  corn,  while 
one  pound  of  oil-meal  replaces  only  2.4 
pounds  of  corn. 

When  corn  is  selling  at  56  cents  per 
bushel,  as  it  is  now  throughout  the  corn  belt, 
one  could  afford  to  pay,  according  to  the 
above  figures,  5.2  cents  for  a  pound  of  meat- 
meal,  or  2.4  cents  for  a  pound  of  corn,  and 
come  out  ahead,  in  that  he  would  get  more 
rapid  gains  upon  his  hogs  and  get  them  upon 
the  market  more  quickly  than  if  he  fed  corn 
alone,  thus  doing  away  with  extra  labor  and 
risk. 

Valuing  meat-meal  at  $2.50  per  hundred- 
weight, oil-meal  at  $1.85  per  hundredweight 
and  corn  at  $0.56  per  bushel,  or  $1.00  per 
hundredweight,  the  cost  of  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gain  upon  the  above  lots  were  as  follows  : 

Corn  alone   $5.64 

Corn  and  meat-meal   4.78 

Corn  and  oil-meal    5.22 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  present  market 
quotations  the  packing-house  by-products  are 
more  economical  supplements  to  corn  than 
oil-meal.  John  M.  Evvard. 

How  to  Handle  Pigs 

Where  a  warm  farrowing-house  is  not 
available  on  the  general  farm,  the  prob- 
lem of  protecting  the  newly  born  pigs  from 
becoming  chilled  is  a  serious  one.  N.  H. 
Gentry  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  the  king  of 
American  Berkshire  breeders,  employs  the 
barrel  of  straw  with  great  success  in  solving 
this  problem.  Mr.  Gentry  is  an  advocate 
of  rearing  the  pigs  as  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature  as  possible,  and  on 
this  account  he  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
artificially  heated  farrowing-house.  As  an 
efficient  substitute,  he  employs  a  barrel  filled 
with  clean,  fresh  straw,  the  open  end  of 
which  he  covers  with  a  gunny  sack  or  an  old 
blanket. 

In  case  the  weather  is  especially  severe, 
he  also  places  a  heated  brick  in  the  barrel 
of  straw.  Then  as  each  pig  is  born  he  thrusts 
the  youngster  into  the  barrel ;  in  this  way 
any  animal  which  is  chilled  is  rapidly  re- 
vived by  the  animal  heat  of  his  mates,  as 
well  as  by  the  warmth  radiating  from  the 
heated  brick.  It  is  essential  that  the  barrel 
be  absolutely  full  of  straw  to  start  with,  to 
prevent  the  young  porkers  from  becoming 
cold.  For  many  years  Mr.  Gentry  has  suc- 
cessfully practised  this  method  of  first  aid 
to  the  newly  farrowed  pigs ;  as  a  result  of 
this  efficient  device,  he  has  lost  compara- 
tively few  pigs  on  account  of  their  being 
severely  chilled  subsequent  to  birth. 

George  H.  Dacy. 

A  wise  man  may  get  fooled,  but  not  at  the 
same  game  every  day. 

It  is  just  as  right  to  marry  for  money  as 
it  is  to  marry  for  a  cook. 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  the  mail-man  in  the 
summer-time,  but  who  wanted  his  job  last 
winter? 

One's  outlook  on  life  ought  to  go  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm,  no  matter 
how  large  it  is. 

The  man  who  works  until  he  is  tired  is 
soon  rested,  but  the  man  who  plays  until  he 
is  tired  may  be  tired  a  long  time.  Moral : 
Always  quit  play  a  little  before  you  get 
tired  of  it. 

One  farmer  was  complaining  because  he 
didn't  get  anything  out  of  his  farm  last  year 
but  just  a  living ;  it  was  a  good  living,  how- 
ever, and  that  was  more  than  a  whole  lot  of 
city  men  got  for  their  year's  work. 

How  far  does  your  wife  have  to  travel,  to 
water  her  bunch  of  human  live  stock? 
Would  it  save  something  to  have  a  cistern 
with  pump  in  the  kitchen?  A  sink  just 
under  a  window  so  she  could  look  out  at 
the  trees,  the  birds  and  flowers  while  she  is 
doing  the  worst  drudgery  on  the  farm  ? 


SHE  PAID 

To  Escape  These  Disks 

Letters  come  to  us 
telling  how  plucky  women 
pay  hard-earned  money  to 
escape  washing-  disk-filled 
cream  separators.    Here  is 
one  such  instance:    A  lady 
and  her  husband  decided  to 
get  a  cream  separator.  , 
He   refused  to    pay  , 
more  than  the  cost  4 
of  a  cheap,  disk-filled',.,, 
machine.  Like  other  ? 
women,  this  lady 
could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  wash-  . 
ing  40  or  more       "V  , 
disks  twice  a  / 
day.  She 
wanted  the  /, 
wonderful  MX 


SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

because  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  contain  only 
the  little  piece  shown  in  this  girl's  left  hand.  She 
knew  Tubulara  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of 
others  and  skim  twice  as  clean,  thus^^iying  more 
every  year  in  extra  profits  than  could  be  saved 
through  buying  any  cheap  machine.  So  she  added  her 
own  hard-earned  money  to  what  her  husband  was 
willing  to  pay  and  bought  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  Now  she  is  one 
ot  the  haopies  t.  most  contented  separator  users  you  ever  saw. 
What  higher  praise  could  be  given  Tubulars? 

Do  you  want  a  f  roe  trial?  Do  you  want  to 
exchange  your  old  separator  In  part  pay- 
ment for  a  Tubular?  You  can  do  either. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1 1 2. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  CHESTER.  PA.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 
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|  Why  Not  You?  I 


SCORES  of  men  and  women  are  ' 

making  a  comfortable  living  all  the  | 

year  round  and  thousands  of  others  | 

are  substantially  increasing  their  regu-  = 

lar  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  § 

time  to  our  interests.   There  is  a  fine  | 

opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  i 
Staff  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men 

and  women.  Why  not  join  the  ranks  : 

of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  ; 

successful  men  and  women  of  their  | 

localities?   A  postal  card  will  bring  all  | 

particulars.    Send  it  to  I 

Circulation  Dept. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  1 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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INDIGESTION 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  alt 
other   diseases  combined. 


Heaves  is  not  a  lung  trouble 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

N  FWTfl  N '  ^  Heave>  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges- 
IlLlT  I  llll  O  Hon  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Heave* 

It  prevents  Colic,  Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Puri- 
fier. Expels  Worms.  GRAND  CONDITIONER. 
Cures  Colds,  Coughs,  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20  years'  sale.  50c  and  $1. 00  per  can.  Use 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 

Bees  on  the  Farm  ^cuTtfri" 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  264,  Medina,  Ohio 

You  Can't  Cut  Out  ^gSjigSffiKE 


ABSORB  in  e 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  you 
work  the  horse  same  time.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Rup- 
tured Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Before  After  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allay3 
pain  quickly.  Price  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bot- 
tle at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  mora 
if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.P.F.,  23  Temple  St..SprlngSeid,Ma«. 

MINERAL 
'—so  HEAVE 
ytm  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Send  today  for 

only 
PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases- 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Wiile  for  descriptive  booklet 


IN  MY  last  letter  to  the  Lobby  was  given  the 
story  of  the  parcels-post  status  at  the  time  of 
writing.  There  was  a  most  encouraging  situa- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  friends  of  the 
measure.    It  looked  as  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives really  might  pass  a  measure  which  would  be  of 
some  real  advantage  and  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  to 
the  city  consumer  by  letting  them  establish  a  relation- 
ship, through  the  post,  that  would  eliminate  the  middle- 
man and  much  of  the  transportation  costs  in  handling 
the  farmer's  products. 

Now,  in  the  present  letter,  I  am  going  to  tell,  just  as 
carefully  and  accurately  as  possible,  the  story  of  how 
the  House  leaders  flim-flammed  the  friends  of  this 
measure;  of  how  the  House,  when  it  had  a  comfortable 
majority,  was  jobbed  out  of  the  chance  to  pass  it;  of 
how  the  lobby  of  the  express  companies,  plus  the  big 
organization  of  country-town  merchants,  plus  the  gen- 
eral fear  that  many  public  men  entertain  that  the 
country  town  will  punish  the  legislator  who  sup- 
ports the  parcels  post — of  how  this  combination 
beat  the  parcels  post  out  of  a  hearing,  a  decent 
chance,  or  a  respectable  burial  after  it  was  dead. 

I  venture  that  if  this  story  were  known  and  fully 
understood,  it  would  put  the  Champ  Clark  presi- 
dential boom  out  of  business  in  short  order.  But, 

of  course,  it  may  not  be  generally  known. 

Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House  and  candi- 
date for  president,  did  the  trick;  not  alone,  of 
course,  but  in  collusion  with  a  few  other  men  who 
didn't  want  a  vote  to  be  reached  on  the  proposition  lest 
it  should  carry.  Speaker  Clark  would  have  been  fair 
if  he  had  spoken  against  parcels  post,  if  he  had 
squarely  and  courageously  told  the  House  that  he 
didn't  think  it  was  good  business  or  even  good  politics 
at  this  time  to  pass  the  measure,  and  if,  after  putting 
his  case  squarely  before  the  House,  he  had  said,  "Now, 
gentlemen,  these  are  my  views,  but  I  am  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  You  are  going  to  get  a  fair  chance 
to  vote  on  this  proposition,  and  what  you  vote  will  go." 

Here's  the  Way  It  Was  Done 

The  Post-Office  Appropriation  Bill  was  before  the 
House.  Advocates  of  parcels  post  had  worked  long 
and  diligently,  organizing  for  an  effort  to  attach  an 
effective  parcels  provision  to  this  measure.  If  they 
'"ould  do  that,  the  Senate  might  throw  it  out,  but  very 
possibly  would  not  dare  do  so;  and  if  the  House  in- 
sisted with  vigor,  the  Senate  would  not  be  able  to  kill 
the  legislation,  nor  the  President  to  veto  it,  because  the 
appropriation  bill  carries  some  $200,000,000  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Manifestly,  nobody  is  going  to  tie  up  the  department 
and  stop  the  mail  service,  because  of  a  desire  to  defeat 
a  minor  feature  of  the  bill,  such  as  parcels  post  would 
be  in  comparison  with  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

So  the  parcels-post  people  got  busy  with  the  commit- 
tee on  rules.  That  committee,  at  their  instance,  brought 
in  a  rule  which  made  it  in  order,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Post-Office  Bill,  to  offer  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  zone  parcels-post  measure.  That  was  a  big 
accomplishment.  The  committee  reported  the  rule,  and 
the  House,  fully  understanding  just  what  it  was  doing 
and  appreciating  the  importance  of  what  it  supposed 
it  was  getting,  by  a  substantial  majority  adopted  the 
rule.  That  vote  adopting  the  rule  made  clear  that  there 
was  almost  a  certainty  that  in  due  time  the  parcels-post 
amendment  itself  would  be  adopted  and  put  into  the  bill. 

During  the  general  debate  on  the  bill,  several  days 
were  devoted  in  large  part  to  parcels  post.  The  argu- 
ment was  pretty  much  all  on  that  side;  nobody  cared  to 
come  into  the  open  as  an  opponent  of  such  a  measure. 
The  House  took  keen  interest  in  the  discussion,  and  it 
proved  very  soon  that  in  a  record  vote  would  certainly 
adopt  the  amendment.  The  House  leaders,  who  by 
this  time  had  been  influenced  to  conclude  that  it  would 
be  bad  politics  to  adopt  the  measure,  got  out  and  hustled 
among  the  Democratic  rank  and  file.  I  don't  know  what 
arguments  were  used  effectively  to  convince  the  latter 
that  a  parcels  post  ought  not  to  be  adopted  at  this  time. 
I  do  know  that  the  express  and  railroad  crowds,  in 
alliance  with  the  country  merchants'  organization,  have 
invented  the  arguments  and  have  financed  the  big  job  of 
planting  them  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 

Anyhow,  the  Democratic  leaders  plugged  up  a  line  of 
arguments  to  the  effect  that  it  was  too  sudden ;  they 
wanted  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  and  re- 
port at  the  next  session  of  Congress.   That's  the  ancient, 


The  Parcels-Post  Disaste 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

approved  plan  of  killing  off  measures  when  they  get  so 
pressing  that  people  don't  dare  vote  directly  against  them. 

The.  express  companies,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  are  a 
huge  financial  power.  They  represent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  wealth,  largely  in  investment  holdings  in  rail- 
roads ;  they  conduct  an  immense  banking  business ;  they 
are  allied  with  Big  Business  in  politics  and  in  Wall  Street. 

A  big,  important  bill  is  first  made  up  in  committee;  in 
this  case,  in  the  post-office  committee.  Then  it  is  re- 
ported to  the  House,  which  considers  it  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House.  Keep  in  mind,  now,  that  there 
are  no  roll-calls  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Its 
business  is,  in  theory,  preliminary  and  informal;  a  roll- 


/ THINK  this  is  one  story  of  the  present  session  that 
every  farmer  and  every  town  patron  of  the  farmers 
ought  to  know.  It  is  so  characteristic  of  the  devious,  in- 
direct, cowardly  procedure  that  the  parliamentary  sharps 
always  invoke  ivhen  they  want  to  do  a  thing  without  seem- 
ing to  do  it;  when  they  want  to  kill  a  measure  without 
opposing  it;  when  they  want  to  play  both  ends  of  the  game 
for  political  effect.    Get  next  to  the  game — watch  it. 


call  of  the  House  occupies  some  forty  minutes,  and 
why  call  the  roll  in  committee  of  the  whole,  when  the 
same  question  must  come  up  later  in  the  House  proper, 
and  the  House,  if  it  wants,  can  order  a  roll-call  ?  That's 
the  theory  of  the  thing.    But  see  how  it  works. 

While  this  bill  was  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
anti-parcels-post  leaders  were  active  with  their  argu- 
ment that  no  action  should  be  taken  at  this  time,  but 
that  a  commission  should  be  provided  for.  On  the 
argument  of  political  expediency,  and  with  the  power- 
ful influence  that  the  leaders  always  are  able  to  wield 
over  weaker  members  of  such  a  body,  they  lined  up  a 
majority  to  vote  in  committee  of  the  whole  against  par- 
cels post  and  in  favor  of  the  commission.  The  scheme 
went  through  as  slick  as  goose-grease,  because  there 
was  no  record  votej  no  roll-call  that  forced  a  member 
to  take  a  position  that  could  be  quoted  against  him. 

Men  who  had  made  long  and  earnest  speeches  in 
favor  of  parcels  post;  men  who  had  voted,  on  the  early 
record  vote,  in  favor  of  adopting  the  rule  that  per- 
mitted a  parcels-post  amendment  to  be  offered;  men 
who  have  for  years  been  assuring  their  farmer  constitu- 
ents that  they  would  fight  for  parcels  post  at  every 
opportunity ;— these,  under  whip  of  party  organization 
and  the  urgencies  of  political  necessity,  repudiated 
•  their  opinions,  views  and  pledges,  and  on  the  UNRE- 
CORDED vote  in  committee  of  the  whole  made  up  a 
majority  that  rejected  the  parcels-post  amendment  and 
adopted  the  commission  proposal. 

What  do  you  really  think  of  a  congressman  who  gets 
up  on  Monday  and  makes  a  half-hour  speech  in  favor 
of  immediate  adoption  of  parcels  post,  who  on  Tuesday 
is  visited  by  his  party  whip  and  told  that  "the  leaders" 
have  decided  against  it,  who  on  Wednesday  flops  and 
votes  AGAINST  parcels  post,  and  who  on  Thursday 
begins  mailing  out  to  his  constituents  copies  of  the 
speech  he  had  made  IN  FAVOR  OF  parcels  post? 
It's  cowardly,  disreputable,  dishonorable  and  entitles 
every  man  who  does  it  to  be  defeated  in  his  district 

There  Was  a  Lion  in  the  Path 

The  parcels-post  amendment  was  duly  defeated,  but 
there  was  still  one  difficulty,  one  lion  in  the  path. 
The  rules  of  the  House  provide  that  after  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  has  perfected  the  bill  and  reported 
it  to  the  House,  a  motion  may  be  made,  and  must  be 
submitted  to  a  record  vote,  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Post-Office  Bill,  Congressman 
Mann  of  Illinois,  leader  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity, was  going  to  make  this  motion  to  recommit;  and 
in  his  motion  he  was  going  to  DIRECT  the  committee 
to  include  the  zone  parcels  post  in  the  bill.  The  chances 
were  that,  on  this  vote,  on  which  the  roll  must  be  called 
and  a  permanent  record  made,  the  invertebrates  who 
had  originally  favored  the  parcels  post  would  flop  back 
to  it  again,  because  they  would  be  too  cowardly  to  do  on 
a  record  vote  what  they  had  done  on  the  division  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  parcels-post  crowd 
knew  that  this  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  parcels  post  would  carry.  Their  polls 
showed  that  a  comfortable,  safe  majority  of  the 
House  would  vote  for  the  Mann  motion;  how 
could  they  prevent  it?    They  didn't  want  it. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  trick.  Under  House  tra- 
dition, the  minority  leader  is,  of  course,  the  man 
entitled  to  be  recognized  to  make  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. It  is  not  always  done  in  this  way,  but  at  least  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  entitled  to  be  made  by  some 
man  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  opposition  during 
the  committee  of  the  whole  fight.  In  this  particular 
instance,  it  was  recognized  that  Mr.  Mann  was  to  make 
the  motion  to  recommit.  The  friends  of  parcels  post 
had  made  plans  accordingly. 

Nobody  dreamed  that  there  would  be  deviation  from 
the  customary  procedure;  nobody,  except  those,  few 
who  were  in  the  job.  At  length  the  committee  of 
the  whole  completed  its  work;  the  bill  was  finished, 
was  reported  to  the  House,  the  Speaker  took  the 
chair,  and  the  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
was  in  order. 

Mr.  Mann  rose,  his  motion  in  his  hand.  The 
chamber  was  packed.    The  organization  was  up. 
against  the  fight  of  its  life.    Mr.  Mann,  pulling  his 
spectacles  to  the  point  of  his  nose,  looked  ai  the 
presiding  officer  and  said : 
"Mr.  Speaker." 
At  the  same  instant  another  man,  and  on  the 
Republican  side,  called  out  in  a  vigorous  voice: 
"Mr.  Speaker." 

Mr.  Mann  looked  around  in  surprise.  Who  had  any 
business  interfering  at  that  point  with  the  business  of 
the  minority  leader?  Mr.  Mann  saw  that  his  competi- 
tor was  Martin  B.  Madden,  congressman  from  Chicago, 
and  one  of  the  enthusiastic  opponents  of  parcels  post. 

Both  looked  up  to  Speaker  Clark.  It  was  plain  in  an 
instant  to  the  whole  House.  Madden  held  in  his  hand 
a  typewritten  paper ;  it  was  clear  that  he  had  a  mo  ion 
to  recommit,  with  instructions ;  and  everybody  knew 
that  his  motion  would  say  nothing  about  inserting  the 
parcels-post  provision. 
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Who  Would  the  Speaker  Recognize? 

f  he  recognized  Mann,  there  must  be  a  record  vote, 
squarely  on  the  parcels-post  issue. 
If  he  recognized  Madden,  it  would  be  a  technical 
compliance  with  the  rule  permitting  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  instructions ;  but  Madden's  motion  would 
omit  the  real  point  entirely. 
What  would  the  Speaker  do? 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  House  were  on  him.  He 
turned  slowly  toward  the  bidders  for  recognition. 

"The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recognized." 

That  settled  it.  The  Speaker  had  killed  the  last 
chance  of  the  parcels  post  for  this  Congress ! 

The  Madden  motion  was  submitted.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  it  worth  while,  nothing  of  real  importance.  It 
was  promptly  voted  down,  and  the  House  proceeded 
with  the  bill,  now  assured  that  no  more  embarrass- 
ments with  the  parcels  post  would  be  met. 

Champ  Clark's  one  performance  in  this  parcels-post 
matter  makes  him  an  impossible  candidate  for  president. 

Not  because  he's  opposed  to  parcels  post ;  not  at  all. 
No  doubt  he  could  prove  that  he  IS  IN  FAVOR  OF 
IT ;  probably  he  can  pull  half  a  dozen  speeches  in  Con- 
gress to  prove  that  he  had  always  been  in  favor  of  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  when  he  had  the  chance  to 
do  something  for  it,  as  Speaker,  he  not  only  didn't  do 
it,  but  by  a  cheap,  despicable  trick  he  used  the  power  of 
his  position  to  prevent  the  House  having  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  it. 

The  parcels-post  incident  is  only  one.  There  have  been 
many  others  of  the  same  sort.  The  performance  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  was  under  Cannon  and  the  Cannon  rules; 
when  it  is  pulled  off  nowadays,  it  is  rather  more  obvi- 
ous and  therefore  dangerous.  But  in  the  end  it  is  the 
same  old  game,  played  in  the  same  old  way;  and  it  is 
the  testimony  that  too  much  power  should  not  be 
lodged  in  one  man  at  any  time,  especially  when  that 
man  is  a  candidate  for  president.  Just  as  a  president 
ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  patronage,  to  use  dur- 
ing a  first  term  as  payment  for  a  second-term  nomina- 
tion, so  a  speaker  or  any  other  man  in  powerful  place 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  power  of  that  posi- 
tion to  serve  his  own  ends  or  the  ends  of  those  whom 
he  hopes  to  induce  to  .serve  him.    It  isn't  safe. 
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For  Rory's  Sake 

By  Pearle  White  McCowan 

Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Chase 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  8,  1912 


HE  members  of  the  Seevers  graduating 
class  were  determined  about  one  thing. 
They  were  firmly  resolved  that  they 
would  not  be  limited  as  to  the  amount 
they  should  spend  upon  their  graduation 
finery.  There  were  twenty  of  them.  All 
girls  but  three.  One  or  two  had  tried  to 
protest,  knowing  that  the  standard  a  few 
of  the  wealthier  girls  would  set  would 
be  a  severe  strain  upon  the  purses  of 
some  of  the  most  worthy  members  of  the 
class.  But  all  such  suggestions  were  met 
with  a  storm  of  disapproval,  and  an  over- 
whelming negative  vote  definitely  settled 
the  matter.  Even  those  who  knew  their  parents  could  ill 
afford  any  extra  expense,  voted  against  the  measure  in 
a  silly  spasm  of  fear,  lest  their  more  wealthy  classmates 
should  learn  of  their  lack. 

In  the  excitement  which  followed,  little  Rory  Dem- 
steader,  who  outside  of  school  hours  worked  for  her 
board  and  lodging  at  Mrs.  Beekman's  boarding-house, 
slipped  out  unobserved.  She  was  just  leaving  the  outer 
door  as  Gladys  Pettingill  entered  the  hall  and  surprised 
upon  her  face  a  look  that  made  Gladys,  ever  impulsive 
and  loving,  hurry  forward  with  a  little  cry,  "Why, 
Rory,  what's  the  matter?  Are  you  ill?"  But  Rory  only 
hurried  on,  and  reluctantly  Gladys  turned  back,  uncer- 
tain whether  she  had  been  repulsed  or  merely  misun- 
derstood. Something  was  troubling  Rory  she  felt  sure, 
and  it  worried  her  a  little,  for  between  these  two  had 
sprung  up  a  friendship  that  puzzled  and  even  annoyed 
some  of  the  other  girls,  who  would  have  preferred  to 
have  had  Gladys  be  a  little  more  exclusive.  But  she, 
with  her  frank,  generous  nature,  had  been  quick  to  note 
the  worth  and  general  lovableness  of  little  Rory,  and 
with  characteristic  independence  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  claim  her  as  a  friend,  though  some  of  the  more  snob- 
bish ones,  glad  and  anxious  to  follow  Gladys'  lead  in 
most  things,  for  she  was  very  popular,  could  not  quite 
bring  themselves  to  take  up  Rory,  the  unknown  and 
ill-clad  little  working  girl  who  was  making  such  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  gain  an  education. 

However,  with  the  usual  optimism  and  light-hearted- 
ness  of  youth,  the  incident  in  the  hall  was  soon  forgot- 
ten and  Gladys  was  speeding  homeward. 

Once  there,  she  proceeded,  with  all  the  importunities 
and  allurements  of  an  only  child  accustomed  to  the 
granting  of  every  wish,  to  wheedle  her  father  into  part- 
ing with  a  fifty-dollar  check.  "You  see,  dearest  Daddy," 
she  coaxed,  her  arms  around  his  neck,  "Mr.  Breen  has 
already  given  Emily  fifty  dollars,  and  Bertha  Tagent's 
father  has  promised  her  that  much  anyhow — and,  of 
course,  you  wouldn't  want  your  girlie's  clothes  to  be  less 
fine  than  theirs  (she  knew  his  weak  point),  and,  besides, 
think  what  a  lesson  in  economy  it  will  be  for  me.  You 
see,  I'd  have  all  the  planning  and  buying  to  do  myself. 
I  ought  to  learn  a  lot  in  the  process.  And  I  won't  ask 
for  another  penny.    Truly  I  won't,  Daddy." 

Thus  good-naturedly  Gladys  coaxed,  cajoled  and  pes- 
tered her  father  until  he  indulgently  acceded  to  her 
request,  and  when  finally  she  tripped  off  to  bed,  she  had 
his  promise  of  fifty  dollars  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank 
to  her  credit  upon  the  following  day.  Small  wonder 
that  her  dreams  that  night  were  visions  of  fans  and 
gloves  and  white  satin  slippers  and  fold  upon  fold  of 
shimmering  whiteness.  "She  would  have  the  most 
beautiful  dress  of  them  all,  and  her  dear,  precious  old 
Daddy,  wouldn't  he  be  proud  of  his  girlie?"  Such  were 
her  rosy  dreams  and  plans. 

However,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  things 
began  to  look  slightly  different.  She  was  still  elated 
over  the  finery  that  was  now  as  good  as  hers  (as  what 
girl  would  not  be?),  but  the  innate  refinement  of  her 
nature  was  asserting  itself,  and  she  began  to  see  that 
to  boast  of  the  sum  she  expected  to  spend  for  her  dress 
and  its  accessories  would  be  nothing  less  than  snobbish- 
ness. With  pure  school-girl  love  of  boasting,  she  longed 
to  tell  her  friends  all  about  it,  and  yet  it  did  sound 
purse-proud  and  arrogant  when 
Emily  Breen  had  flauntingly 
boasted  of  intending  to  spend 
"more  than  fifty  dollars." 

On  her  way  to  school,  not  quite 
sure  yet  whether  she  could  keep 
her  good  fortune  to  herself  or 
not,  she  decided  to  call  at  the 
boarding-house  for  Rory.  "Brave, 
cheerful  little  Rory,  she'll  be  good 
for  me  this  morning,"  mused 
Gladys.  "Perhaps,  after  I've  had 
a  good  talk  with  her,  I'll  feel  less 
like  bragging." 

But  Rory  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  kitchen  as  usual,  and  Mrs. 
Beekman,  bus)'  in  the  dining- 
room,  wore  an  anxious  look. 

"Rory's    sick    abed,"    she  an- 
nounced tragically. 

"Jest  clear  wore  herself  out 
tryin'  to  get  an  education.  She 
shouldn't  ha'  done  it.  She'd 
oughter  a  been  content  to  work 
out  'stead  o'  tryin'  to  go  to 
school,  too.  It  don't  stand  to  rea- 
son that  any  frail  crittur  like  her 
could  stand  workin'  and  studyin' 
all  the  time,  night  and  day  both," 
rattled  on  Mrs.  Beekman,  glad  of 
a  listener. 

"Yes,  you  can  go  up  and  see 
her  if  you  want  to,  though  I  ain't 
a  sayin'  as  she'll  know  you.  Part 
of  the  time  she's  raving  like. 

"Of  late  she's  been  worryin' 
about  a  dress  to  wear  to  them 
there  graduatin'  exercises.  Oh, 
no,  she  didn't  tell  me,"  at  a  mur- 


mured inquiry  from  Gladys,  "but  last  night  she  let  it 
out  in  her  ravin's.  She  kept  a  sayin'  over  and  over  to 
herself,  mournful  like,  All  the  rest  will  have  white 
dresses,  and  mine  will  be  brown — brown — brown,'  and 
sometimes  she'd  fairly  scare  me,  she'd  spit  them  last 
words  out  so  spiteful  like."  And  the  boarding-house 
keeper  furtively  wiped  away  a  tear.  Then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  her  momentary  weakness,  she  began  again 
in  a  brisk  and  querulous  tone,  "But  whatever  I'm  to  do 
with  her  is  more  than  I  know.  I  can't  have  her  here, 
that's  sure.  More'n  likely  all  the  boarders  'ud  leave 
soon's  they  knew  I  was  a  harborin'  of  a  sick  girl  here. 
She  ain't  got  no  home,  nor  no  place  to  go,  and  I  don't 
know  nothin'  else  to  do  but  to  telephone  to  the  poor 
commissioner.  I  hate  to  do  it  though.  She's  that 
proud  I  know  it'll  most  kill  her." 

During"  all  this  they  had  been  toiling  up  one  flight  of 
stairs  after  another,  and  now  as  they  paused  sounds 
of  moaning  and  labored  breathing  emanated  from  a 
door  which  Mrs.  Beekman  thrust  unceremoniously  open. 

"Rory,  do  you  know  me  now?"  she  called  out  lustily. 
"Here's  one  of  your  friends  come  to  see  you." 

Gladys,  before  rendered  speechless  by  Mrs.  Beek- 
man's rush  of  words,  now  glided  quickly  forward  and 
placed  her  cool  hand  upon  Rory's  hot  brow.  "Rory, 
Rory  dear,  do  you  know  me?"  she  asked  gently,  but 
Rory  only  moaned  and  muttered  piteously,  "Rory's 
sick.  Rory's  sick."  For  a  moment  Gladys,  utterly 
unused  as  she  was  to  illness  or  poverty,  was  almost 
unnerved.  It  was  all  a  horrible  revelation  to  this  girl, 
who  never  in  her  life  had  lacked  for  anything.  This 
bare  little  room  with  its  total  lack  of  cheer  and 
warmth.  "And  Rory  studying  here  night  after  night 
in  the  cold — after  she  had  worked  hard  all  day — no 
wonder  she  was  sick." 

"Gladys,  Gladys,"  cried  out  Rory  in  a  sudden  mo- 
mentary spark  of  intelligence.  And  then  lapsed  off 
into  moaning  again. 

But  with  that  cry  Gladys'  wits  returned  to  her,  and 
with  a  capability  really  surprising  in  one  so  young,  and 
a  fearless  shouldering  of  responsibility  that  would  have 
astounded  many  a  one  of  thrice  her  years,  she  instantly 
assumed  command  of  the  situation.  "Mrs.  Beekman, 
have  you  had  a  doctor?  May  I  use  your  'phone?  Will 
you  stay  with  Rory  until  I, come  back?"  were  some  of 
the  questions  that  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  in  three  minutes'  time  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  town  had  received  a  call  that  brought 
him  post-haste  to  the  boarding-house. 

In  the  meantime  Gladys  learned,  from  Mrs.  Beekman, 
of  a  Mrs.  True  living  near,  who,  for  a  reasonable  sum 
in  remuneration,  might  be  induced  to  take  Rory  into 
her  home  and  care  for  her  until  she  recovered. 

"But  who  would  pay  for  it  all?"  queried  practical 
Mrs.  Beekman.  "Such  things  cost  money,  you  know," 
she  warned. 

Gladys  mused  a  moment.  She.  too,  had  been  thinking 
of  that.  Then,  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "Our  class," 
she  answered  confidently.  "We'll  never  see  one  of  our 
number  sick  and  in  need  and  not  help  them.  No,  Mrs. 
Beekman,  you  needn't  worry  about  expenses,"  she  con- 
tinued, a  little  haughtily.  "They  will  be  paid  when  they 
are  due." 

"A  threatened  case  of  pneumonia  with  complications 
that  might  develop  into  some  brain  difficulty,"  was  the 
physician's  verdict.  "Yes,  she  can  be.  moved,  if  it  is 
done  at  once.  It  is  somewhat  risky,  of  course,  but  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  more  than  offset  the 
danger."  Thus  the  doctor  readily  assented  to  Gladys' 
plans,  and  together  they  engaged  a  room  at  Mrs.  True's, 
with  the  understanding  that  she  should  assume  full 
care  of  the  lonely  little  invalid.  The  price  staggered 
Gladys  a  little,  but  the  physician's  assurance  that  it  was 
really  very  low  indeed  renewed  her  confidence,  and 
resolutely  she  put  behind  her  any  doubts  as  to  the  loyal- 
ty of  her  class  and  steadfastly  stuck  to  her  purpose  and 
made  arrangements  as  if  her  own  preferences  and 
Rory's  were  the  only  ones  to  be  considered.    Like  a 


"  'Rory,  Rory  dear,  do  you  know  me?"  she  asked  gently" 


Trojan,  she  stood  by  and  saw  Rory  carefully  bundled 
onto  a  stretcher  and  carried  by  willing,  careful  hands  to 
her  new  abode.  Then,  when  satisfied  that  she  would 
receive  the  best  of  care  from  the  kind  and  capable  Mrs. 
True,  she  started  once  more  for  the  schoolhouse, 
though  by  now  it  was  nearly  noon.  But  she  wanted  to 
get  the  thing  off  her  mind,  and  was  resolved  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  class  and  lay  the  matter  before 
them  at  once. 

"Maybe  they'll  think  I've  been  carrying  things  along 
with  a  pretty  high  hand,"  she  mused,  "but  I  haven't 
asked  them  to  do  anything  for  me  before  since  I  became 
president  of  the  class — and  they've  just  got  to  do  this, 
that's  all.  But  poor  little  Rory,"  veering  suddenly  in 
her  thoughts  to  the  sick  girl  whom  she  had  just  left. 
"And  she  was  always  so  proud,  too.  This  will  just 
about  break  her  heart  to  have  them  all  know." 

Suddenly  she  stopped  stock  still.  Not  once,  since 
Mrs.  Beekman's  tragic  announcement  of  Rory's  illness, 
had  Gladys  thought  of  her  father's  promised  gift.  But 
now,  in  a  flash,  she  knew  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
keep  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  tragedy  of  Rory's  poverty 
from  even  the  "class." 

"But  Daddy?  What  would  he  say?"  queried  her 
other  self.  "Dear,  darling  old  Daddy,  who  loved  to  see 
his  girlie  outshine  all  the  others."  But  with  charac- 
teristic decisiveness  these  thoughts  were  promptly  dis- 
missed, as  rapidly  she  walked  back  toward  the  doctor's 
office. 

He  was  just  climbing  into  his  auto,  but  halted  a  mo- 
ment at  her  call. 

"Doctor  Marshall,  have  you  mentioned  Rory's  illness 
to  anyone  yet,  and  our  plans  for  paying  her  expenses?" 
she  eagerly  questioned.  At  his  negative  reply,  she  ex- 
claimed joyously,  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad.  I've  been  thinking 
about  it,  and  I've  decided  not  to  say  anything  to  the 
class  about  paying  Rory's  bills — at  least,  not  yet.  She  is 
very  proud,  and  it  would  wound  her  terribly  to  think 
that  she  was  an  object  of  public  charity,  so,  as  I  have  a 
little  money  of  my  own,  I  would  like  to  pay  her  ex- 
penses myself,  as  far  as  I  can,  at  least.  She  would  like 
it  bett'er  so,  I  know,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for 
her.  Of  course,  you  and  Mrs.  Beekman  and  Mrs.  True 
will  have  to  know,  but  I'm  going  to  ask  you  all  not  to 
mention  it  to  anyone  else,  at  least  not  for  the  present." 
The  doctor  readily  agreed,  and  a  call  at  Mrs.  Beekman's 
and  another  at  Mrs.  True's  elicited  similar  promises 
from  them. 

Then  feeling  that  her  morning's  work  was  done, 
Gladys  trudged  straight  home,  and  then  on  out  to  the 
barn  to  find  her  father. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  in  her  straightforward  way,  "I've 
started  a  pretty  big  hole  in  that  fifty  dollars  already, 
and  there'll  be  a  lot  more  of  it  needed.  Maybe  all  of  it, 
and  maybe  more — and,  oh,  Daddy,  I'm  not  using  it  fot. 
graduating  'toggery'  at  all." 

Then  out  tumbled  the  whole  story,  with  a  few  tears 
and  plenty  of  pathos.  "Just  think,  Daddy,  here  I've 
always  had  everything  I  wanted,  and  that  brave  little 
thing  has  toiled  and  worked  her  way  through  school 
and  now  almost  at  the  end — "  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  shuddered.  But  in  a  moment  she 
looked  up.  "You're  not  angry  with  me,  are  you,  Daddy? 
I  couldn't  do  any  less,  could  I,  even  if  it  does  take  all  my 
money?"  And  she  knew  that  her  father  understood  and 
that  it  was  all  right,  for,  putting  his  big  hands  gently  on 
her  shoulders,  while  a  great  and  tender  light  shown  in 
his  eyes,  he  answered,  "Gladys,  I'm  prouder  of  you  now 
than  I  could  be  if  you  outrivaled  a  queen  in  brilliant 
apparel." 

But  it  didn't  take  all  of  the  money.  The  physician  and 
nurse  were  very  moderate  in  their  charges,  and  Rory  re- 
cuperated rapidly  under  the  kindly  ministrations  of  Mrs. 
True.  So  much  so  that  in  a  little  over  two  weeks  she 
was  well  enough  to  be  invited  to  Gladys'  home,  where 
she  was  lovingly  compelled  to  stay  until  after  graduation. 
At  first  they  had  trouble  trying  to  make  her  understand. 
Her  independent  little  spirit  rebelled  at  having  to  ac- 
cept what  they  desired  to  do, 
but  finally  Gladys'  mother,  with 
the  kindly  tact  that  is  the  spe- 
cial gift  of  some  women,  made 
her  understand  that  they  would 
be  very  much  disappointed  and 
hurt  if  she  did  not  accept  their 
gifts  and  use  them  to  help  in  the 
molding  of  herself  into  a  sweet 
and  useful  womanhood. 

Rory  submitted  to  the  kind- 
nesses heaped  upon  her  by  her 
friends,  Gladys  and  her  mother, 
after  some  hesitancy.  She  felt 
they  had  already  done  more  than 
their  share  in  helping  her  in  her 
hour  of  need.  And  so  she  wished 
rather  to  repay  them  than  to 
draw  further  upon  their  liberality. 

With  the  remainder  of  her 
precious  fifty  dollars  Gladys,  still 
mindful  of  Rory's  sensitiveness, 
purchased  material  for  two  dainty 
and  very  simple  little  white 
dresses,  and  the  dressmaker  who 
followed  had  orders  to  make 
them  just  alike. 

On  the  evening  of  their 
graduation  there  were  those  in 
the  audience  who,  knowing,  and 
looking  upon  Gladys  Pettingill 
in  her  simple  white  frock  with 
its  total  lack  of  costly  adorn- 
ment, yet  thought  her  the  love- 
liest and  queenliest  of  them  all, 
while  in  both  girls'  hearts  was 
blossoming  forth  a  beautiful  new 
flower — the  flower  of  love  and 
kindly  sisterhood  for  all. 
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What  Shall  We  Do  with 
the  "Tares"? 

(St.  Matthew  xiii.,  24-30) 
By  Orin  Edson  Croolcer 

1HE  Bible  tells  of  a  farmer  who 
found  a  kind  of  false  wheat 
springing  up  with  his  sprouting 
grain.  In  those  times  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  agricultural  pest 
was  called  "tares."  In  these 
days  we  would  probably  be  con- 
tent to  classify  it  simply  as  a 
"noxious  weed." 
The  question  at  once  arose  as  to  how 
the  farmer  should  proceed  to  cope  with 
the  pest.  One  of  his  hired  men  suggested 
that  means  be  taken  immediately  to  "weed 
out"  the  undesirable  plants.  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  farmer  foresaw  the  destruction 
also  of  his  growing  grain,  for  in  the 
immature  condition  of  the  crop  it  would 
be  impossible  in  all  cases  to  distinguish 
the  "tares"  from  the  wheat.  He  decided, 
therefore,  to  let  both  grow  together  until 
the  harvest,  when  the  true  character  of 
each  individual  plant  could  be  readily 
distinguished  and  the  separation  accom- 
plished without  sacrifice  of  the  wheat  itself. 

This  may  have  been  "good  farming" 
twenty  centuries  ago,  but  if  we  were  to 
handle  in  a  similar  manner  the  "tares" 
which  make  their  appearance  from  time 
to  time  in  our  characters  we  would  find 
it  quite  as  valueless  a  method  of  cultiva- 
tion from  a  spiritual  standpoint  as  it 
would  also  appear  in  these  days  to  be 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  These 
"noxious  weeds,"  if  left  undisturbed  in 
our  characters,  would  soon  crowd  out  the 
"good  grain"  entirely,  and  there  would  be 
no  harvest — save  one  of  trouble  in  the 
days  to  come. 

A  good  character,  like  a  good  garden, 
is  one  in  which  the  weeds  are  not  left  to 
grow.  Bad  habits,  like  weeds,  are  easiest 
taken  care  of  before  they  have  sunk  their 
roots  too  deeply  into  the  soil  of  our  lives. 
And  just  as  the  weeds  in  our  garden 
always  grow  faster  and.  seem  to  thrive 
better  than  the  best  of  our  choicest  plants, 
so  the  bad  habits  and  other  "weeds"  of 
character  will  speedily  choke  out  the  best 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  we  may 
strive  to  cultivate,  if  these  are  left  to 
grow  unchecked  and  unimpeded. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  the  "tares" 
that  get  a  start  in  our  characters?  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  do.  If  we  value  the 
harvest  that  is  to  be,  we  will  root  them  out 
as  speedily  as  possible.  We  must  have  no 
fear  of  destroying  in  the  process  some  of 
the  real  "wheat"  or  precious  "spiritual 
plants"  which  it  is  our  chief  concern  in 
-cultivating,  for  it  is  certain  that  these 
cannot  long  survive  if  the  "tares"  are  left 
unchecked.  It  were  better  to  make  some 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  than  to  have  our 
characters  entirely  choked  with  weeds. 

The  "tares,"  then,  must  come  out  even 
if  ■  we  have  to  piow  the  whole  field 
under.  Better  no  harvest  for  a  while,  at 
least,  than  one  only  of  "noxious  weeds." 


A  Composition  on  Kindness 

By  Mrs.  Haryot  Holt  Dey 

A dear  girl  of  fifteen  has  asked  to  be 
assisted  to  write  a  composition  on 
"Kindness."  A  composition  is  esteemed 
a  trifling  affair  by  the  great  grown-up 
world  which  has  so  many  more  serious 
things  to  think  about  and  to  worry  over; 
and  yet,   if   the   stupid,  prosy,  grown- 


up world  will  stop  a  minute  to  consider, 
it  will  recall  the  fact  that  a  composition 
was  once  a  hard  problem  when  the  grown- 
up world  was  fifteen  itself. 

Kindness  is  an  appropriate  subject  to 
be  treated  of  by  a  young  girl,  so  get  your 
pencil,  my  dear,  and  put  a  point  on  it, 
and  then  moisten  the  point  every  few 
minutes  while  you  think  about  the  subject. 
You  might  begin  by  Saying  that  kindness 
is  the  loveliest  and  lovingest  of  all  the 
virtues.  Put  it  down  on  your  paper  that  it 
is  a  compound  virtue,  or  a  combination  of 
many  virtues.  Think  of  all  the  virtues 
you  can,  and  add  them  up,  and  when  you 
have  their  sum,  multiply  that  by  every 
virtue,  separately  considered,  and  the  prod- 
uct will  be  your  subject — Kindness.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  sum  total  of  every 
noble,  generous  impulse  of  the  heart. 

You  have  heard  of  "the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,"  haven't  you  ?  Gather  them  all : 
there  are  many  flavors  belonging  to  them : 
they  are  named  patience,  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, and  such  as  that;  now  put  them  in 
a  dish,  and  stew  them  all  together.  The 
flavor  of  the  solution  will  be  that  of  kind- 
ness— just  a  pleasant  blending  of  every 
flavor  in  a  composite  marmalade,  just  as 
the  apricot  blends  the  flavor  of  the  peach 
and  the  plum. 

Weave  this  into  your  composition : 
"Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind."  You 
know  charity  means  love;  so  after  love 
suffereth  long  it  is  only  "kind."  Say  in 
your  composition  that  anyone  can  be  kind 
to  outsiders,  but  only  good  people  are  kind 
to  the  home  folks.  This  is  also  good  to 
think  about  in  the  treatment  of  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  Kindness  in  the 
home^  is  the  sunshine  that  makes  the  char- 
acter expand,  and  it  makes  the  home  the 
dearest  place  in  the  world. 

There  are  certain  signs  that  mean  kind- 
ness, and  the  eyes  and  mouth  and  tongue 
and  hands  have  the  signs  in  charge. 
When  the  heart  is  loving  and  beats  in 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others, 
then  the  eyes  hang  out  a  sign.  Children 
and  dogs  are  ready  recognizers  of  these 
signals  of  friendship.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  cultivate  a  smile  in  the  heart,  for  it 
is  sure  to  shine  out  of  the  eyes,  and  it 
means  kindness ;  it  is  the  reflection  of 
sympathy  and  love,  and  when  it  promotes 
action,  it  glorifies  the  actor.  Thinking 
about  kindness  and  writing  a  composition 
about  it  is  a  good  idea,  because  it  is  likely 
to  work  itself  out  in  action,  and  that  is  a 
thousand  times  better. 


Paragraph  Sermons 

By  E.  L.  Vincent 

Half  your  worries  come  from  some- 
thing in  our  way  of  living  yesterday, 
and  the  other  half  are  reflections  from 
the  first. 

Before  night  something  will  happen  that 
will  lead  you  to  say,  "I  don't  know  which 
way  to  turn.  I'm  so  .  busy."  We're  glad 
this  is  so.  The  saddest,  the  loneliest,  the 
most  useless  man  is  the  man  who  has 
nothing  to  do. 

When  you  do  a  thing,  do  it  with  all  your 
might,  then  drop  it  and  look  for  some- 
thing else.  Mourning  over  the  thing  that 
has  been  done  and  wishing  you  might  have 
a  chance  to  do  it  over  again  is  worse  than 
crying  for  night  to  come  back  when  the 
morning  stars  are  telling  of  the  new  day 
soon  to  come  over  the  hills. 


Smile! 

wtithout  sunshine  in  the  heart  there  can  be  no  warmth  to  the  brightest  day. 
"  Smile ! 

Many  an  icy  heart  has  been  thawed  out  by  the  warmth  of  a  smile  that  came 
unexpected  and  unasked.    Smile ! 

It  never  hurts  anyone  to  be  cheerful,  and  it  may  do  more  good  than  one 
would  ever  dream  to  simply  carry  an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer  wherever  one 
goes.  Smile! 

"Be  a  radiator  and  not  a  refrigerator."  There  is  enough  despondency  and 
gloom  in  the  world  without  any  increase  on  your  part.  Smile! 

Even  in  the  dark  a  cheerful  countenance  will  be  felt.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceal  it  even  from  the  blind.    Smile ! 

There's  never  a  day  so  dreary  but  that  the  cheerful  heart  can  find  a  rain- 
bow somewhere  among  the  clouds.    Smile !  O.  E.  C. 


The  Tree  System — The  Bell  System 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives  be- 
cause  the  leaves,  twigs, 
branches,  trunk  and  roots  are 
all  working  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may 
live. 

Neither  the  roots  nor  the 
branches  can  live  without  the 
other,  and  if  the  trunk  is  gir- 
dled so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  tree  dies. 

The  existence  of  the  tree 
depends  not  only  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  the  parts,  but  upon 
their  being  always  connected 
together  in  the  "tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that 
wonderful  combination  of 
wires,  switchboards,  tele- 
phones, employes  and  sub- 
scribers which  helps  make 
up  what  is  called  the  Beil 
Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast 
machinery  of  communication, 
covering  the  country  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part 
is  alive,  and  each  gives  ad- 
ditional usefulness  to  every 
other  part. 

The  value  of  telephone  ser- 
vice depends  not  only  on  the 
number  of  telephones,  but 
upon  their  being  always  con- 
nected together,  as  in  the  Bell 
System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Big  Profits  in  Home  Canning 
with  a         fl  STAHLCANNER 

Stops  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables 
going  to  waste.  ■  Very  little  money 
required  —  big  profits  —  a  wonder 
money  maker  on  the  farm. 

Stahl  Canning  Outfit 

All  sizes.    Fully  guaranteed.   I  start 
you  out  with  everything  needed.  Over 
100,000   in   use.     PriceB  $4.20  up. 
Write  for  big  illustrated  catalog  today — Now. 

F.  S.  Stahl,  Box  283,  Quincy  111. 


P.  &  B.  FENCE  ANCHORS 


A  simple,  cheap,  but  effective  device  for 
holding  wire  fence  to  the  ground  mak- 
ing it  perfectly  hog  tight.  Prevents 
posts  lifting  out  from  freezing  and 
thawing.  Protects  live  stock  from  light- 
ning. Easy  to  put  down,  impossible  to 
pull  up.  No  digging  required  Saves 
half  the  post  expense.  Write  fur  Illus- 
trated Folder  FREE. 

PEEL  &  BRO.,  Box  502,  MarysviUe,  0. 


The 


Farmers!  Get  closer  to 
town.   Ride  a  Motorcycle. 


Distances  don't  exist  when  you  own 
an  Indian.  A  few  minutes'  demonstra- 
tion gives  you  all  the  mechanical 
knowledge  you  need. 

The  Indian  is  simply  made,  easy  to  run  and 
economical  to  keep.  Handy  as  a  bicycle  and 
ten  times  more  useful.  You  need  an  Indian  on 
the  farm  today. 

Prices,  complete,  $200  and  $250 

Send  postal  for  free  catalog 

describing  everything  about  Che  Indian.  Or  ask  one 
of  our  1200  agents  to  give  you  a  tree  demonstration. 

The  Hendee  Manufacturing  Co. 

(Largest  Motocycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 

827  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Chicago    Denver     San  Francisco  London 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  June  8,  1912 


After  you 
know  the  good- 
ness of  the  frozen 
dainties  you  can  make 
with  this  freezer,  ices 
will  be  your  standard  dessert. 
Easier  to  make  than  any  other 
dessert,  now  that  the 

Triple  Motion 

White  Mountain 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

has  brought  science  into  ice-cream 
making.  Reduces  the  freezing  time, 
makes  the  cream  smoother  and  lighter 
and  increases  its  bulk  by  the  triple 
beating.  The  perfect  freezing  prin- 
ciple— the  can  revolves  while  two 
dashers  turn  in  opposite  directions. 

Send  to  u*  for  a  copy  of  our  recipe 
book.  Frozen  Dainties.  We  wilt 
send  it  to  you  free.  Tell*  you  how 
to  prepare  score*  of  plain  and 
fancy  ice*  and  cream*.  Addre** 


The  White 
Mountain 
Freezer  Co. 

Dept.  Y 
Nashua.  N.  H. 


a  Look  for  the  Diamond 
trade  mark 
on  the  Wrapper 


Drink 
Nature's  Tonic 

Many  drinks  have  a  good  taste  and  a 
bad  effect.  The  Rootbeer  you  make 
from  Hire's  Household  Extract 
tastes  good  and  does  good.  There's 
health  and  strength  in  every  drop. 
It  agrees  with  everyone — gives  the 
ruddy  skin  that  betokens  pure  blood. 


HIRES' 

HOUSEHOLD  EXTRACT 

FOR  MAKING  OLD  FASHIONED 
HOME-MADE  ROOTBEER 


is  a  true  tonic.  Has  no  unpleasant 
reaction — is  made  of  roots,  bark, 
herbs  and  berries — the  simple  natu- 
ral curatives  of  our  hardy  ancestors. 
One  package  makes  6  gallons.  If  your  grocer 
Isn't  supplied,  we  will  mail  you  a  pack* 
age  on  receipt  of  25c.  Please  give  his  name. 
Write  for  premium  puzzle. 
THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO. 
2 1 3  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ca>H«  I  Of  1  Of»  Different  sorts,  gold 
"d'US  IUr   '  Birthday.  Greeting, 

Embossed,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  for  10c.  stamps  or 
coin.  HOPKINS'  NOV.  CO.,  Dept.  38,  Belleville,  111. 


Watch  it  bake! 

The  Boss  Oven  is  made  in  three  sizes 
and  fits  on  top  of  any  oil,  gasoline  or  gas 
stove.  You  can  watch  your  baking  through 
the  glass.  You  can  see  it  at  any  time,  with- 
out chilling  or  jarring  the  baking  by  open- 
ing the  door;  and  you  never  have  to  stoop. 

The  Boss  Oven  heats  in  two  minutes.  It 
keeps  a  uniform  heat,  saves  fuel— saves 
worry.  The  glass  is  guaranteed  not  to  break 
from  heat  or  to  steam  up.  Be  sure  you  see 
the  name  "Boss"  on  the  front.  260,000  now 
in  use. 

Write  today  for  the  free  illustrated 
Boss  Keclpe  Book,  which  shows  all  the 
new  oven  styles  and  gives  16  pages  of  new 
recipes  with  6  pages  of  cooking  and  serv- 
ing helps.  Address  The  Huenefeld  Co., 
3500  Straight  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  sale  by  all  good  dealers 

Boss  Oven 

Tke  Oven  witk  the  Window 


The  H  ome  Interests'  Club 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


HEN  summer  comes,  the  city  cousin  begins  to  think 
yearningly  about  the  cousin  up-country,  whose  home 
is  apart  from  the  noise  of  streets.  The  roar  of  the 
city,  incessant,  tumultuous,  insistent,  is  heard  from 
morning  until  night,  and  no  other  thing  so  wears 
upon  weary  nerves  as  this  never-ceasing  clamor. 
When  one  has  lived  for  a  while  in  a  quiet  suburban 
village,  one  wonders  how  city  dwellers  maintain  their  poise  and 
keep  their  minds  tranquil  amid  the  many  noises  of  the  town. 
In  summer,  when  the  windows  are  open,  there  are  the  mingled 
sounds  of  traffic,  the  rush  of  elevated  trains,  the  warning  cries 
of  motor-cars,  the  clanging  of  bells,  the  beating  of  hammers, 
and  whatever  else  has  to  do  with  the  activity  and  movement  of 
a  vast,  populous  city.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  woman  in  the 
town  longs  to  take  her  children  and  fly  to  the  woman  in  the 
country,  who  can  give  her  hospitality  and  peace  amid  gardens 
and  fields.  The  Club  discussed  the  summer  boarder  and  the 
summer  guest  when  it  met  with  the  doctor's  wife. 

Her  Busy  Season 

The  hostess  presented  the  subject  for  discussion.  "The 
woman  on  the  farm,"  she  said,  "confronts  her  busy  season  at 
the  beginning  of  summer.  The  men  on  the  farm,  inclusive  of 
the  master  of  the  house  and  his  helpers,  have  their  work  ap- 
pointed for  them  out  of  doors.  They  began  their  labor  of 
plowing  and  planting  in  the  spring,  and  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  depends  largely  on  the  crops,  and  each  tiller  of  the 
ground  has  his  individual  responsibility  for  filling  the  granaries 
of  the  world,  the  man's  part  is  no  slight  one.  Many  women 
in  these  days  are  themselves  engaging  in  some  department  of 
the  farm.  They  are  raising  fruit  for  market,  and  they  do  not 
altogether  delegate  the  work  to  men.  They  take  an  intelligent 
share  in  it.  They  raise  poultry  and  sell  eggs,  and  are  able  to 
appreciate  prices  and  conditions  as  they  could  not  were  they 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  indoor  management.  Whether 
the  woman  of  the  farm  limits  her  share  to  household  adminis- 
tration, cooking,  baking,  washing,  ironing,  and  the  like,  or  sees 
her  apples  grow  in  her  own  orchard, 
sells  them  on  the  trees  to  buyers  who 
pick  and  pack  them,  or  does  the  latter 
herself  and  sends  her  fruit  to  market, 
the  summer  is  still  her  busy  season. 

"Now  it  happens  that  this  is  the 
precise  season  when  her  city  friends 
come  to  visit  her,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  she  shall,  being  a 
rich  woman,  have  house-parties  for 
three  or  four  months,  without  reaping 
financial  profit  that  she  does  not  need, 
or,  being  a  poor  woman,  shall  let  her 
house-parties  add  to  her  fund  in  the 
savings  bank.  By  a  poor  woman  is 
not  meant  one  who  is  oppressed  by 
dire  want." 

The  speaker  turned  as  she  spoke 
and  surveyed  the  faces  around  her. 
Her  listeners  were  in  a  sympathetic 
mood.  Not  one  looked  bored.  They 
paid  her  the  compliment  of  eager  at- 
tention. She  proceeded  to  remark  that 
she  had  in  her  own  person  tried  both 
ways,  having  freely  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained her  friends  for  some  years. 
In  the  present  year  she  had  decided 
upon  a  new  departure,  and  had  won 
the  doctor  over  by  much  persuasion  to 
agree  that,  with  a  son  in  college  and  a 
daughter  preparing  to  go  and  obliga- 
tions that  were  increasing  in  amount 
making  a  drain  upon  the  professional 
income,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  her 

trying  an  experiment.  "I  shall  open  my  home  for  summer 
boarders,"  she  said,  "and  I  shall  ask  my  friends  to  tell  me  the 
first  requisites  for  giving  them  an  honest  return  for  what  they 
pay.    Such  a  return  as  will  bring  them  back  again." 

Perfect  Beds 

Mrs.  Madison  was  instantly  on  her  feet.  "When  city  folk 
come  to  the  country,  the  boon  they  most  earnestly  hope  for  is 
refreshing  sleep.  Of  course,  the  young  people  are  not  so  keen 
in  their  wish  for  a  good  night's  rest  as  are  the  mothers  with 
little  children  and  the  wearied  brain-workers,  the  tired  teachers 
and  society  women  who  must  call  a  halt.  The  young  people, 
in  fact,  do  not  generally  yield  to  the  allurements  of  a  quiet 
farmhouse.  They  prefer  the  gaiety  of  an  inn,  and  with  their 
parents  in  tow  they  may  be  found  in  full  force  at  hotels  on  the 
shore  or  in  the  hills.  It  is  not  with  them  that  we  are  concerned 
in  the  Home  Interests'  Club.  As  I  understand  it,  we  are  con- 
sidering what  we  can  best  give  to  paying  or  other  guests,  how 
we  can  make  them  most  contented  under  our  roofs  and  in  what 
direction  we  should  put  the  emphasis  of  endeavor.  I  say,  look 
carefully  to  the  beds.  There  are  still  farmhouses  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  choice  is  between  billowy  feather  beds  and  straw 
beds  that  are  bumpy  and  hard.  Neither  feathers  nor  straw  can 
be  recommended  for  the  making  of  the  perfect  bed.  A  hair 
mattress  or  a  felt  or  one  with  a  soft  cotton  top  surmounting  a 
good  wire  spring  furnishes  the  equipment  wanted,  the  article 
warranted  to  let  the  occupant  of  the  bed  sleep  in  comfort. 

"Sheets  should  be  long  enough  to  turn  in  well  at  the  top  for 
the  under  sheet,  and  well  at  the  bottom  for  the  upper  sheet. 
They  should  also  have  plenty  of  width.  A  narrow,  skimpy  sheet 
is  an  abomination.  There  should  be  soft  wool  blankets,  for 
nights  in  the  country  may  be  cold,  and  an  extra  tack-down  or 
quilt  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  furniture  of  a  bedroom 
should  be  keyed  to  comfort.  Few  mere  decorations  are  essen- 
tial, but  a  closet  with  plenty  of  hooks,  a  bureau  with  drawers 
that  open  and  shut  with  ease  and  do  not  stick  in  damp  weather, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  large  towels  fill  the  housekeeper's 
ideal. 

"The  country  house  that  is  supplied  with  a  bathroom  and  a 
telephone,  that  has  good  sanitation  in  its  plumbing  arrange- 
ments and  can  offer  to  guests  perfect  beds  may  count  upon 
being  well  filled  through  the  season." 

What  About  the  Table? 

"The  country  table  that  is  most  successful  in  meeting  every 
demand,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  "is  one  that  does  not  drift  into  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  its  weekly  bill  of  fare.  Of  course,  it 
simplifies  matters  for  the  housekeeper  to  make  out  a  menu 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  having  the  same  things  for  breakfast, 


dinner  and  supper  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  so 
that  she  may  decide  without  difficulty  on  her  boiled-dinner  day, 
her  chicken-fricassee  day,  her  corned-beef -and-cabbage  day,  etc. 
Her  boarders  are  likely  to  grow  a  little  weary  when  the  first 
edge  of  their  appetites  has  worn  off,  of  knowing  that  they  will 
have  roast  chicken  every  Sunday,  with  ice-cream  for  dessert; 
veal  pot-pie  every  Monday,  with  rice  pudding ;  fricassee  every 
Thursday,  and  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  schedule  the  sum- 
mer long.  Friday  is  naturally  fish-day  everywhere,  yet  if  one 
live  in  a  land  of  streams,  fresh  fish  may  often  be  served  at 
breakfast,  and  creamed  codfish  appear  only  occasionally.  Berry 
pies  are  always  welcome  if  the  pastry  be  light  and  flakey.  Good 
bread  and  sweet  butter  should  be  served  on  every  country  table. 
There  should  be  milk  and  eggs  and  well-cooked  cereals. 

"The  farmer's  wife  who  serves  on  her  breakfast-table  sour 
oatmeal  and  soggy  cakes  need  not  expect  the  same  guests  to 
come  to  her  two  summers  in  succession.  City  boarders  are 
often  extremely  unreasonable,  but  it  was  a  reasonable  one  who 
wrote  home  to  her  mother  that  the  only  good  things  on  the 
farm  where  she  was  boarding  were  the  maple  syrup  and  the 
water,  and  she  did  not  think  them  worth  ten  dollars  a  week. 
Fresh  vegetables  never  lose  their  flavor  if  properly  cooked. 
Peas  lose  their  sugared  sweetness  when  carried  to  a  city  mar- 
ket. Beans  and  asparagus  and  corn  taste  better  when  they 
have  been  gathered  in  the  morning  and  prepared  for  the  table 
before  noon  than  when  they  are  eaten  one  or  two  days  after 
they  have  left  the  farm.  Some  of  us,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
not  really  excellent  cooks.  There  are  women  who  can  make 
cake  that  will  take  a  premium  at  a  county  fair,  but  they  cannot 
roast  a  joint,  stuff  a  chicken,  nor  cook  vegetables  well. 

The  Question  of  Domestic  Help 

A  tired  little  woman  next  took  the  floor.  "I  am  a  good 
cook,"  she  said.  "I  have  perfect  beds  in  my  home,  my  garden 
will  supply  everything  that  can  be  called  for,  and  my  house  is 
attractive.  I  need  money  as  the  thirsty  traveler  in  the  desert 
needs  an  oasis.  Some  of  you  know  how  many  setbacks  and  re- 
verses we  had  last  year.  You  know  how 
ill  Dan  was,  and  you  have  heard  about 
Susie's  operation,  and  pa's  rheuma- 
tism, and  what  the  drought  did,  and 
how  desperate  and  discouraged  we 
felt  last  winter.  The  skies  are  bright- 
ening. We  begin  to  see  a  way  out.  I 
have  room  and  to  spare,  and  a  city 
family  with  plenty  of  money  have 
written  to  me  in  reply  to  my  adver- 
tisement, offering  to  take  my  entire 
house  for  their  party  for  the  season. 
Here  comes  my  trouble.  I  cannot 
secure  capable  help  at  any  price.  I 
thought  that  Mary  Lee  could  be 
spared  from  home,  and  that  the  Lees 
would  be  glad  to  let  me  have  her.  It 
was  all  nicely  planned,  and  Mary  was 
coming  to  me,  when  her  married  sis- 
ter in  Seattle  sent  a  letter  and  the 
money  to  take  her  there.  If  my  Jen- 
nie and  I  do  all  the  work,  I  shall  be 
ill  by  the  end  of  the  season.  I  have 
sent  out  lines  in  every  direction,  have 
begged  my  sisters  to  come  to  my  re- 
lief, but  disappointment  meets  me 
everywhere.  The  question  of  hired 
help  for  the  farmer's  wife  is  a  terribly 
serious  one,  and  I  see  no  hopeful  signs 
for  me  just  yet.  Can  someone  help  me 
here?" 

"A  good  plan,"  suggested  Mrs.  Elder- 
bury,  "is  to  apply  to  a  charitable  organi- 
zation in  one  of  the  cities  and  secure 
the  aid  of  a  mother  who  has  a  child.  The  mother  is  generally  glad 
to  go  to  the  country  and  willing  to  work  at  small  wages,  while 
the  child  takes  up  very  little  room  and  is  not  much  in  the  way. 
There  are  also  immigrant  girls  who  may  be  had,  and  though 
they  are  unskilled,  they  learn  to  work  quite  well  under  direc- 
tion. The  difficulty  cannot  be  solved  by  depending  on  the 
daughters  of  our  friends  and  neighbors.  We  must  go  farther 
afield  and  have  faith  that  the  good  Lord  will  send  us  the  very 
ones  of  whom  we  are  in  search." 

House-Parties  in  the  Country 

"I  want,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "to  speak  a  word  in  behalf 
of  those  of  us  who  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  city  last 
"winter,  and  who  have  the  means  and  the  time  to  devote  to 
guests  who  come  to  us  from  their  city  homes  in  summer.  I 
am  not  alluding  to  boarders,  but  to  visitors.  A  house-party 
may  be  the  most  delightful  of  social  occasions,  and  there  are 
some  of  us  who  have  young  people  at  home  and  are  glad  to 
let  them  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  group  of  friends  and 
giving  them  a  good  time.  I  had  a  provoking  experience  once, 
when  a  young  man,  a  classmate  of  my  son,  actually  invited 
himself  to  join  a  house-party  and  monopolized  the  best  of 
everything  during  the  fortnight  that  he  stayed.  Jack  could 
never  explain  it,  nor  could  anyone  else,  but  this  uninvited 
guest  behaved,  to  put  it  plainly,  as  if  he  were  the  cock  of  the 
walk.  He  called  for  towels  as  if  he  were  in  a  hotel,  criticized 
my  breakfast-table,  poured  the  entire  supply  of  cream  for 
coffee  on  his  porridge  and  ran  amuck  through  every  convention 
from  the  da}-  he  came  till  the  day  he  took  leave.  He  wrote 
me  an  enchanting  bread-and-butter  letter  after  he  had  gone 
home.  May  I  plead,"  Mrs.  Lawrence  went  on,  "with  every  one 
of  this  club  not  to  work  too  hard  through  the  summer?  Work 
we  must,  most  of  us,  but  there  are  two  methods  of  resting.  One 
is  to  go  by  oneself  after  the  midday  meal,  sit  down  in  an  easy 
chair,  put  the  feet  up  on  another,  fold  the  hands  and  think 
about  nothing.  Another  is  to  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon.  I 
said  two  ways ;  there  is  a  third.  Keep  on  hand  a  good  book, 
and  every  single  day  devote  an  hour  to  reading  it.  We  women 
in  the  country  let  ourselves  go  to  pieces  far  too  early.  No 
machine  can  be  used  constantly  and  not  wear  out.  And  there  is 
no  danger  of  our  rusting. 

The  Club  broke  up  into  little  informal  groups,  no  vote  being 
taken.  There  were  various  opinions  freely  expressed  when 
everybody  seemed  to  be  talking  at  once,  as  they  did  when 
lemonade  and  sponge-cake  were  served.  Something  to  eat  and 
something  to  stir  and  sip  are  promotive  of  conversation.  The 
members  of  the  Club  had  many  affairs  to  call  them  home  early, 
and  as  they  said  good-by  to  their  hostess  and  went  away 
through  the  summer  twilight,  they  exchanged  suggestions. 


Hospitality  and  peace  amid  gardens  and  fields" 
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SWEETEST-TONED,  MOST  DURABLE 

Schubert  Piano 


TJUY  NOW  direct  from  manufacturers  and 
save  middleman's  profits. 

Save   From    $65    to  $137 

We  stand  behind  SCHUBERT  PIANOS. 
We  have  been  selling  them  on  their  merit  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  we  absolutely 

Guarantee  Them  to  Last  a  Lifetime 

They  are  positively  the  but  you  can  get  for 
the  money — equal  to  some  of  the  very  high 
price  makes. 

Pianos  $150  up,  Player  Pianos  $265  up 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  No  Collectors 
Entire  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

W  rite  today  for  Picture  Catalogue  and 
details  of  our  new  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

I  This  Coupon  Puts  Piano  in  Your  Home — 

The  Schubert  Piano  Company 

6  West  33d  St.,  New  York 


Name  

Address  R.  F.  D., 

State....  :.  County  


The  Schubert  Piano  Co.  <JLu* 


Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds- 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  fish, 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Small 
size  fits  on  cook  stove  like  an 
ordinary  kettle.  Factory 
sizes  have  fire  box,  soldering 
outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Put  up  allyou  need  and 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.    Our  interesting  pamphlet 

"Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business" 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it;  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  S100  each  year  in  grocery 
bills.  Orchardista  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
$500  to  $1000  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
Agents  Wanted 

We  want  active  agents 
to  sell  this  outfit  in  every 
locality.  Write  for  our 
liberal  proposition  to 
agents. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 
&  IRON  WORKS 
630  Spring  SI. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


factory  Outfits 


PRACTICAL 


TRAINING 


BUSINESS 

We  place  all  our  graduates  in 
good  positions.  1500  students  last 
year.  Bookkeeping.  Choice  of 
Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand,  the 
latter  holding  World's  Records 
for  speed,  accuracy  and  legibility. 
Fall  term  begins  Sept.  2.  Write 
for  Catalogue  B. 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Literature  will  be  sent  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  wonderful 
Saoramento  Valley, the  richest 
valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited 
opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres  available  at  right 
prices.  The  place  for  the  man  wanting  a  home 
in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  Write  to  a  public 
organization  that   gives   reliable  information. 

If MWnf .  CALIFORNIA 


Complete  Bathroom  Outfit  No.  10 

These  fixtures  are  of  first  quality,  guaranteed  and  sold 
direct,  savins  you  the  plumber's  profit. 

aR»4-l*4-i«l».  4*  or  5  feet  long.  Porcelain  Enam- 
DatntUD  eled,  Koll  Rim  with  Nickeled 
Erass  Overflow,  Waste,  Combination  Faucet,  Sup- 
ply Pipes,  Chain  and  Stopper. 

I  avnfni*v  Porcelain  Enameled  with  inte- 
LidvalUry  gral  back  and  apron,  concealed 
hanger,  nickeled  brass  faucets,  supply  pipes, 
trap,  chain  and  stopper. 

CPlr-cjafr  Vitreous  China  Washdown  with  oak 
VlUacl  seat  and  tank  copper  lined,  nickeled 
brass  trimmings  and  supply  pipe. 
We  have  other  Bathroom  Outfits  to  select  from  at  differ- 
ent prices  and  carry  a  full  line  of  Plumbing-  and  Heating 
Supplies,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Valves,  Boilers,  Tanhs,  Pumps  and 
Tools.  Full  information  given  for  the  installation  of 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  and  Water  Supply. 

Send  for  Catalogue  A 
The  Chelsea  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Co. 

135  West  24tb  St..  NEW  YORK 
Tour  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  if goods  are  not  satisfactory. 


Strawberry  Recipes 

By  Elizabeth  L.  Gilbert 


TRAW BERRY  PIE— Have 
a  rich  crust  already  baked. 
Fill  with  fine,  ripe  berries,  to 
which  have  been  added  one 
cupful  of  sugar.  Pile  high 
with  whipped  cream.  Serve 
at  Once.  Or  the  berries  may  be  baked 
between  two  crusts,  if  preferred. 

Shortcake  — One  scant  quart  of  flour, 
sifted  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Into  this  work  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  lard,  and  mix  into  a  soft  dough 
with  one  scant  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Form 
into  two  round  lumps,  and  press  flat  in 
round  cake-pans.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven.  When 
done,  split  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  spread 
the  inside  of  each  half  with  butter.  Put 
together  in  layers  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  mashed  and  sugared  berries,  decorating 
the  top  with  large  berries  cut  in  halves. 
Serve  with  plenty  of 
rich  cream. 


Angel- Food  Pud- 
ding— Make  an  angel- 
food  by  the  follow- 
ing recipe  :  One  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  unsifted 
flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  one  standard 
measuring-cup  full  of 
unbeaten 
egg  whites. 
Put  all  the 
dry  ingre- 
dients into 
the  sifter; 
sift  five 
times.  Whip 
the  whites 
stiff,  beat  in 
the  dry  in- 
g  r  edients, 
and  bake 
about  forty 
minutes  in  a 
moderate 
oven.  (Use  a  square 
pan  for  baking.) 
Prepare  a  pint  of 
clear  gelatin,  lemon 
flavor,  according  to 
recipe  or  the  kind  of 
gelatin  you  use.  When 
this  is  almost  hard 
and  your  cake  is  cold, 
cut  out -center  of  the 
cake,  and  fill  with  al- 
ternate layers  of 
large  berries  and  the 
gelatin.     The  gelatfn 


Strawberry  Salad 


off  into  jelly-glasses.  Berries  prepared 
this  way  will  keep  their  bright  red  color. 

Preserves — One  pint  of  sugar  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  water.  Boil  until  it  will 
spin  a  thread,  then  drop  in  two  quarts  of 
perfect  berries,  and  cook  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. _  Can  at  once.  Do  not  try  to  pre- 
pare in  larger  quantities  than  the  above. 
This  is  a  most  delicious  preserve. 

Jelly — S'trawberry-juice  will  not  "jell" 
alone,  but  has  so  distinctive  a  flavor  that 
a  small  quantity  of  it  added  to  other 
juices  makes  "strawberry"  jelly.  Straw- 
berry and  currant  juice  mixed,  allowing 
one  pint  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice, 
makes  a  delicious  jelly.  I  always  can 
several  quarts  of  strawberry- juice,  and 
add  it  to  other  juices  in  season.  It  will 
"jell"  beautifully  with  the  following: 
apple,  blackberry,  plum,  quince  and  grape. 

'  It    improves  lemon- 
ade and  grape  juice. 


Strawberry  Sher- 
bet— One  quart  of 
mashed  berries,  one 
pint  of  sugar,  juice 
of  one  lemon,  one 
pint  of  cold  water,  in 
which  has  been  dis- 
solved one-half  pack- 
age of  gelatin.  Pour 
into  freezer,  and 
when  it  begins  to 
harden,  add 
the  stiffly 
beaten 
whites  of 
two  eggs. 
When  prop- 
erly frozen, 
this  is  hard 
to  tell  from 
ice-cream. 

Plain 
Canned  Ber- 
ries —  Three 
quarts  of 
berries, 
three  cupfuls  of  sugar 
and  one  cupful  of 
water.  Let  the  mix- 
ture heat  slowly. 
Then  boil  just  long 
enough  to  cook  the 
berries.  Seal  care- 
fully, and  keep  in  a 
dark  place.  Fine  for 
dessert. 


Strawberry  Shortcake 


Strawberry  "Cups" 


should  be  soft 
enough  to  entirely  fill  the  cavity.  Just  at 
serving-time,  pile  high  with  whipped 
cream,  and  dot  with  big  berries.  Suitable 
for  a  bride's  luncheon. 

Strawberry  "Cups" — Bake  rich  yellow 
cakes  in  gem-pans ;  remove  the  centers, 
fill  with  big  berries,  and  serve  with  cream 
and  sugar.  An  easy  and  acceptable  des- 
sert for  a  "quick"  dinner. 

Tapioca — Soak  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
tapioca  overnight.  In  the  morning  add 
two  cupfuls  of  water,  juice  of  one  lemon 
and  one-half  cupful  of  water,  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  one-half  cupful  of  sugar.  Boil 
until  clear.  Pour  over  one  quart  of  sweet- 
ened strawberries,  and  put  on  ice  till  serv- 
ing-time. Good  with  or  without  cream. 
Serve  in  tall  glasses.    See  illustration. 

Strawberry  Ice -Cream — One  quart  of 
rich  milk,  one  pint  of  cream,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  two  beaten 
eggs,  one  large  table- 
spoonful  of  flour, 
beaten  smooth  in  cold 
milk.  Heat,  but  do  not 
boil.  When  cold, 
freeze  in  the  usual 
way,  adding  one  quart 
mashed,  sweetened 
berries  when  the 
freezer-handle  begins 
to  turn  hard. 

Strawberry   Salad  — 

One-third  strawber- 
ries, one-third  bana- 
nas and  one-third 
pineapple.  Make  a 
salad-dressing,  using 
lemon-juice  instead  of 
vinegar,  and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sweetened  whipped  cream  at  serving- 
time.  An  unusual  and  very  attractive 
summer  salad. 

Strawberry  Sunshine — One  quart  of 
berries  and  one  quart  of  sugar.  Cook 
fifteen  minutes.  Spread  on  platters.  Set 
-these  in  the  hot  sun  until  the  syrup  thick- 
ens. It  may  take  three  days.  A  pane  of 
glass  may  be  placed  over  the  dish.  Scrape 


Jam  —  Take  one- 
third  mashed  berries, 
one-third  grated  pineapple  and  one-third 
sugar.  I  always  use  one  pint  of  each. 
Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  can  at  once. 

Drinks — The  juice  not  used  for  jellies 
is  used  for  drinks.  It  makes  grape-juice 
much  better,  and  if  used  in  lemonade 
once,  will  always  be  a  "necessary  ingre- 
dient." 


Strawberry  Tapioca 


Editor's  Note — We  feel  that  we  have 
been  "doing  things"  in  the  matter  of  our 
recipes.  Our  recipes  are  tested  and  tried — ■ 
and  most  of  them  are  sent  us  from  farms, 
not  made  up  for  the  occasion,  but  culled 
from  the  experience  of  actual  housewives. 
In  that  way  we  are  sure  that  the  ingredi- 
ents and  the  methods  called  for  are  pos- 
sible in  any  kitchen  in  the  land. 

Cooking  in  the  kitchens  of  apartment- 
houses  and  city  homes  is  very  different 
from  that  of  our  kitchens.  Realizing 
this,  we  have  tried  to  make  our  recipes 
suited  to  the  wants  as  well  as  to  the 
necessities  and  sup- 
plies of  our  own  peo- 
ple. We  try  to  help 
with  the  thrashers' 
dinner,  rather  than  to 
print  recipes  for  a 
pink  tea. 

None  of  the  plates 
in  the  photographs 
shown  on  this  page 
cost  more  than  fif- 
teen cents.  The  doil- 
ies are  home-made, 
but  are  they  not  just 
as  pretty  and  dainty 
as  can  be  ? 

Of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  is  the  food. 
It  must  be  nourishing 
and  economical  of 
time,  labor  and  material.  But  it  ought  to 
be  pleasant  to  look  at.  For  the  eyes  help 
digestion,  along  with  smell  and  the  func- 
tions of  mouth  and  stomach. 

If  you  will  send  in  your  own  pet  recipe, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  use  it,  if  we  can 
find  room.  We  know  you'll  be  glad  to  see 
how  someone  else  does  it,  anyhow,  even  if 
it  isn't  just  your  way.  Please  tell  us  how 
you  like  our  recipes,  and  why. 

Coan  Josaphare,  Fireside  Editor. 


A  First  Mortgage 
Railroad  Bond 

Netting  6% 

This  Railroad  operates  through  a 
wealthy,  thickly  populated  section  of 
Texas  forming  a  needed  connection 
with  five  trunk  lines.  Its  construction 
and  equipment  are  thoroughly  up-to- 
date.  The  stockholders  have  a  large 
cash  investment  behind  the  bonds. 
The  property  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  readily  earn  the  requirements 
of  these  bonds,  and  its  earnings  will 
be  greatly  increased  upon  completion 
of  an  extension  now  under  construction. 
The  ownership  is  in  the  hands  of  ca- 
pable, wealthy  men  who  control  large 
profitable  industries  along  the  right-of- 
way.  By  reason  of  the  ownership  and 
strategical  position  of  the  railroad  com- 
petition is  practically  eliminated. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  766  H. 

Peabody 
Honghteling&Go. 

(Established  1865) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  whole- 
sale.  Save  dealer's  profit.3. 

Big  Factory.  Big 
Sales,  23  Styles 

WBMU    No  traveling  salesman,,  small 
expense,   prices  low.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.    Free  samples  by- 
mail.     Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
mm  prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River: — 

Wires    Inches  high      Medium  Weight       Extra  heavy  (all  No.  9) 

39         23c  per  rod         36c  per  rod 
47         26c  per  rod         40c  per  rod 
55         32c  per  rod         48c  per  rod 
Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Manmee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


9 
10 
12 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  AH  Steellawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 

427  North  St.  Kokoroo,  Indiana. 


T^AICV  CI  V  W 1 1  I  CD  placed  anywhere,  attracts 
L/AlOI   rLI   JVILLCIV   and  kills  all  flies.  Neat, 


clean,  ornamental, 
convenient,  c  h  c  a  p  . 
Lasts  all  season.  Made 
of  metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over;  will  not  soil 
or  in j are  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  SL. 

HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn  W.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,200  to  $5,000  a  year 
and  expenses.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  positions 
now  open.  No  former  experience  needed  to  get  one 
of  them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  Salesman  in 
eight  weeks  by  mail  and  assist  you  to  secure  a 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you 
are  learning:  Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today 
for  full  particulars,  list  of  good  openings,  and  testi- 
monials from  over  a  thousand  men  we  have  recently 
placed  in  good  positions.  Address  Nearest  Office  Dept.  187. 

National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Seattle  New  Orleans  Toronto  . 


EARN 


We  give 

WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, 
Silverware, 
Rifles,  Vio- 
lins, Cameras,  etc.,  or  Cash, for  selling 
only  ^0  New  GOLD  Text  Pictures; 
New  Star  and  Heart  designs,  Solid 
Gold  background,  beautiful  colors; 
large  assortment  of  familiar  Mottoes. 
Also  Family  Records,  Lord's 
Prayer,  Rock  of  Ages,  etc.  Size 
12x16.  Our  price  10c  each.  Regular 
price  25c.  Send  for  20  pictures  and 
largePremiuniListtoday.  When  sold 
send  §2  and  your  present  will  he  sent 
promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GATES  MFG.  CO.Dept.935,CHICAGO 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair, 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  ita  Youthful  Color, 

Prevents  hair  falling1. 

50c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. . 


WESHIPohAPPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1912  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  flW 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  owrivonderfitl  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 'm"k7£"b"f 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Self  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels! 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,       Dept.  L-83,  CHICAGO 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  June  8,  1912 


The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket 


Filled  to  the  brim  with 
cold,  clear  purity — no  such 
water  nowadays. 
Bring  back  the  old  days  with 
a  glass  or  bottle  of 


It  makes  one  think  of  everything  that's  pure 
and  wholesome  and  delightful.  Bright,  spark- 
ling, teeming  with  palate  joy — it's 
your  soda  fountain  old  oaken  bucket. 

C^-.  Our  new  booklet, 
A  T CC  telling  of  Coca- 
Cola  vindication  at  Chatta- 
nooga, for  the  asking. 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


Demand  the  Genuine  as  made  by 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
2-J 


Fortune-Telling 

Post- Cards 

In  Sets  of  Twelve 


A DIFFERENT  card  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  showing  the  birthstone,  the  sign  of 
the  zodiac  and  a  brief  horoscope— witches, 
owls,  crescent  moons,  black  cats  and  all  of 
the  Fortune-Teller's  paraphernalia.  With 
these  cards  you  can  have  loads  of  fun  telling 
the  fortunes  of  your  friends.  Tell  them  their  lucky  and  unlucky  months 
and  days.  You  can  tell  them  more  about  their  characteristics  than 
they  know  themselves. 

ALL  FOR  SIX  CENTS 

postage.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  return  we  will  send 
you,  post-paid,  a  complete  set  of  these  new  Fortune-Telling  Cards. 
Send  at  once  to 

DEPT.  E 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 


Show- 
Room 
Buggy 

Book  for  1912  Is  Now 

ttf*29tl*M  It  s  the  best  one  1  have  ever  gotten 
,  *VT  out.   It  has  more  styles  to  select 

from,  both  in  vehicles  and  harness.  Why  try  to  se- 
lect a  buggy  from  two  or  three  shop-worn,  dust-cov- 
ered samples,  when  I  will  send  right  to  your  home  a 
boob  that  shows  in  big.  actual  photographs  more  vehi- 
cles than  you  can  find  in  25  stores.    Local  dealers  carry 
only  a  few  styles  to  select  from.   I  make  125  styles  of 
automobile  seat  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  road  carts,  etc.,  and  a  full  line  of 
harness.  All  made-to-order  to  suit  your  taste. 


Save  Big  Money  on 

Split  Hickory 

Vehicles 

All  explained  fully  and  illustrated  with  big  photographs 
in  my  big-  new  book.   It  is  only  a  question  of  good  sound 
judgment  to  send  for  this  free  book  no  matter  where  you 
buy.   It  will  cost  you  only  one  penny  but  it  will  cost  me 
many  pennies  to  send  it  to  you,  but  I  will  take 
the  chance  if  you  are  willing,  because  it  is  my 
only  salesman  and  lam  sure  that  I  can 
not  only  give  you  a  better  buggy,  but 
save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Will 
you  write  for  the  book?  You 
are  invited  to  do  so.   I  will 
pay  the  postage. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. 

Company, 
Sta.  27,      Columbus,  O, 


Young  Folks'  Department 


Boys  and  Good  Roads 

By  Jessie  Field 

O  TRY  to  make  the  roads 
of  the  county  better  seems  to 
be  as  catching  as  the  "mar- 
ble fever"  this  spring  among 
the  boys  of  Page  County. 
Their  slogan  is,  "The  boys 
of  Page  County  for  better  roads."  The 
slogan  is  being  carried  out  in  hard  work. 
Last  fall  at  the  county  industrial  exposi- 
tion the  boys  of  the  county  made  model 
split-log  road-drags  and  models  of  good 
roads  and  bad  roads,  charting  their  school- 
district  roads  and  telling  how  each  mile 
might  be  improved. 

That  started  the  road  fever,  and  this 
spring  they  decided  it  would  now  be  real 
drags,  instead  of  models  of  drags,  and 
that  they  would  take  these  real  drags  and 
go  to  work  with  them.  Any  boy  under 
twenty-one  may  enter  in  the  boys'  good- 
roads  contest.  In  the  individual  work,  he 
enters  a  half-mile,  which  is  duly  recorded 
and  approved  by  the  township  trustees, 
who  have  given  their  official  sanction  and 
approval  to  the  plan.  The  boy  then  re- 
ceives two  signs,  one  for  each  end  of  his 
half-mile.    These  signs  read : 

The  half-mile  of  road  of  which  this  marks 

the  end  is  entered  in  the 

PAGE  COUNTY 
BOYS'  GOOD-ROADS  CONTEST 
by   :  — —  ,  age- 


Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  half-miles 
of  road  kept  by  boys  in  the  townships  and 
the  county. 

WATCH  THIS  HALF-MILE!  IT  MAY 
WIN!   IT  IS  SURE  TO  GROW 
BETTER.    THE  BOYS  OF  PAGE 
COUNTY  FOR  BETTER  ROADS! 


Number  of  rounds  dragged.  Was  the 
road  moist  or  dry?  Were  the  results 
good  or  not?  How  long  a  time  did  it 
take?  There  are  also  prizes  offered  for 
the  best  written  account  of  :  "The  Work 
I  Did  on  the  Half-Mile  of  Road  I  En- 
tered in  the  Page  County  Boys'  Good- 
Roads  Contest." 

There  will  be  a  good-roads  score-card 
which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  boys 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  their  roads  will 
be  judged.  This  is  being  prepared  for 
them  by  that  good-roads  authority,  Mr. 
D.  Ward  King,  the  friend  of  all  country 
boys  who  try  to  make  better  roads.  All 
available  good-roads  bulletins  will  be  sent 
contestants. 

The  last  week  of  March  was  devoted 
to  good-roads  rallies  throughout  the 
county  in  the  country  districts,  ending  up 
with  a  big  county  meet  of  all  the  boys  of 
the  county.  The  state  highway  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  McDonald,  came  to  the  county 
for  a  week  with  pictures  and  diagrams 
and  printed  matter  and  went  right  out  in 
the  country  to  country  schoolhouses,  the 
country  homes  of  leaders  of  teams  and 
wherever  boys  could  get  together  who  are 
working  for  good  roads. 

This  is  Page  County's  plan  for  getting 
good  roads,  and  we  invite  you  to  come 
down  next  fall  and  see  what  good  roads 
boys  can  make. 

Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

T\ear  Cousins — Hurrah  for  June!  Just 
*-*  think  of  the  fishing,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, picnics  and  gardens  to  be  weeded,  all 
coming  as  fast  as  the  calendar  days  rush 
by. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  cousins  will 
be  helping  to  make  good  roads  after  read- 


Miss  Field  and  some  of  the  Page  County  Road-Makers 


The  boys  do  all  the  work  on  their  half- 
miles  and  do  it  with  the  road-drag  and 
ordinary  farm  tools.  There  is  a  law  in 
Iowa  by  which  they  are  paid  for  their 
dragging  up  to  a  certain  limit.  Of  course, 
the  boys  who  have  this  good-roads  fever 
will  drag  much  more  than  they  are  paid 
for — just  in  order  to  get  the  fever  out  .of 
their  systems. 

In  the  fall — on  a  date  which  the  con- 
testants do  not  know — there  will  be  a  com- 
mittee of  disinterested  men,  mostly 
township  trustees,  who  will  go  into  each 
township  and  judge  the  half-miles  entered. 
The  farmers  in  each  township  are'  offer- 
ing prizes  of  $5  for  the  best  half-mile, 
$3  for  the  second  best  and  $2  for  the  third 
best.  Then  a  sweepstakes  trophy  will  be 
awarded  to  the  boy  having  the  very  best 
half-mile  in  the  county. 

Besides  this  individual  work  is  the  team 
work,  which  is  in  some  ways  even  better 
for  the  boys  and  for  the  roads,  for  it  is 
good  to  have  long  stretches  of  good  roads 
and  it  is  good  to  have  boys  who  have 
learned  to  work  together  with  other  boys 
in  their  communities.  In  the  team  con- 
tests a  group  of  boys  together  must  keep 
up  from  two  to  five  miles  of  continuous 
road.  They  must  have  a  leader,  who  may 
be  either  a  boy  or  a  man.  Of  course,  if 
he  is  over  twenty-one,  he  cannot  do 
actual  work  on  the  road,  and  he  is  lim- 
ited to  helping  by  his  advice  and  direc- 
tions to  the  team.  The  condition  of  this 
road  when  judged  will  count  eighty 
points  and  the  length  twenty  points. 

The  prizes  offered  are :  For  the  best 
team  work,  $100;  second  best,  $75;  third 
best,  $50;  fourth  best,  $25,  and  fifth  best, 
$10.  The  leader  of  each  of  these  five 
teams  will  receive  a  medal. 

Members  entering  on  a  team  may  also 
enter  in  the  individual  work  with  the 
same  stretch  of  road  that  they  enter  in 
the  team  contest.  Each  boy  keeps  a 
record  on  a  blank  furnished  him  of  the 
following    points :     Date    of  dragging. 


ing  how  Miss  Field  has  started  the  Page 
County,  Iowa,  boys  to  work  at  road-im- 
proving. After  all,  it's  as  much  fun  as  a 
picnic  if  you  do  it  with  a  will.  Is  any 
cousin  going  to  try? 

As  this  is  a  vacation  month,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  vacation  contest.  Write 
me  a  letter,  not  longer  than  fifty  words, 
if  you  can' help  it,  telling  me  what  you 
would  like  to  do  this  summer,  and  why 
you  want  to  do  it.  I'll  give  five  prizes  to 
the  girls  and  five  prizes  to  the  boys  for 
the  best  answers.  And  I  want  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cousin  Sally  Club  to  compete. 
Remember,  the  contests  are  for  our  Club 
members,  only. 

Have  your  father  or  mother  endorse 
your  contest  letters  so  I'll  know  they're 
original,  and  be  sure  to  put  your  address 
in  the  letter.   Address  the  letters  to  me. 
Affectionately  yours, 

Cousin  Sally. 


Winners  in  February  Contest 

T  know  you'll  be  interested  to  know  who 
*  won  the  prizes  in  our  February  contest. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Frank  C. 
Hout,  age  15,  of  Middlebury,  Indiana. 
The  original  poem  he  sent  in  answer  to 
the  questions,  "How  does  Balfour-Ker's 
picture  make  you  feel,  and  where  would 
you  hang  a  copy  of  it?"  is  excellent,  and 
we  may  print  it  later.  The  other  prize- 
winners are :  Mildred  Aldrich,  age  8, 
Alford,  Pennsylvania;  Bessie  Belle  Bal- 
lard, age  8,  Millington,  Massachusetts; 
Glen  Chrisman,  age  8,  Wauneta,  Kansas; 
Lillian  Lee  Blair,  age  9,  Highland  Park 
Station,  Tennessee;  E.  Louise  Miller,  age 
10,  Rodney,  Mississippi;  Harold  Shackel- 
ton,  age  11,  Missaukee,  Michigan;  Helen 
Brill,  age  13,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Bonnie 
A.  Gillespie,  age  13,  Casey,  Illinois; 
Howard  Ellsmere  Fuller,  age  16,  Loxley, 
Alabama;  Richard  L.  Davis,  481  West 
Sixth  St.,  Spencer,  Iowa. 
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ummer  -Time  Clothes  That  are  u 

You  Can  Make  the  Garments  Yourself,  Because 
There  is  a  Simple  Ten-Cent  Pattern  for  Each  Design 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  2038 — Tucked  Lingerie 
Waist 

Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust. 
Material  required  for  36-inch  bust,  two  and 
five-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
This  is  a  very  good  pattern  for  such  materials  as 
fine  batiste,  dotted  Swiss  or  cotton  voile,  with 
simple  lace  trimming.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1639 


No.  i  639 — Double-Breasted  Overcoat 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures— 
small,  medium  and  large.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  seven  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or  five  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  fifty-four-inch  material.  Ratine,  that  new 
soft  coat  material,  is  a  practical  fabric  for  this  over- 
coat.   The   price    of  this  pattern  is   ten  cents 


It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  include  a 
light-weight  long  coat  in  the  summer 
outfit.  There  are  many  times  during 
this  outdoor  season  when  a  coat  is  a 
necessity,  and  it  is  a  decided  extrava- 
gance to  wear  the  coat  that  belongs  to 
your  suit,  with  separate  dresses.  The 
coat  illustrateed  on  this  page  in  pattern 
No.  1639  is  a  practical  one  and  may  be 
developed  in  a  number  of  different 
materials.  Light-weight  dark-blue  serge 
would  be  both  serviceable  and  stylish, 
especially  if  it  had  collars  and  cuffs  of 
white  Turkish  toweling  and  white  pearl 
buttons,  the  buttons  being  sewed  on  with 
dark-blue  silk.  Hea\w,  natural-colored 
crash  would  be  another  good  material  to 
use,  and  so  would  pongee.  These  two 
fabrics  would  look  well  with  collars  and 
cuffs  of  black  satin  or  of  colored  linen, 
or  if  a  very  plain  coat  was  wanted,  the 
coilar  and  cuffs  could  be  of  the  same 
material  as  the  coat.  This  is  a  simple 
pattern  to  make  up,  as  the  back  is  loose 
fitting,  being  held  in  by  buttoned-over 
straps,  while  each  side  of  the  front  is 
made  in  one  piece  only.  The  sleeves  are 
plain  two-piece  ones,  and  the  collar  is 
far  easier  to  adjust  than  a  notched 
tailored  collar.  This  collar  may  be 
made  plain,  or  it  may  be  trimmed  with 
narrow  soutache  braid. 


No.  1699 

No.  1699 — Empire  Dressing-Sacque 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures- 
small,  medium  and  large.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  36-inch  bust,  four  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  material,  or  two  and  seven-eighths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.     Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1541 


No.  1541 — Negligee  with  Kimono  Sleeves 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures — 
small,  medium  and  large.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  four  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,  ortwo  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material.    Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1644 


No.  1644 


No.  1644 — Combina- 
tion Ccrset-Cover, 
Skirt  and  Drawers 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36, 
38,40,42  and  44  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium 
size,  or  36-inch  bust,  six 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch 
material,  or  three  and  one- 
half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  A  simple  scal- 
loped edging  makes  a 
dainty  trimming  for  this 
practical  combination. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1906 


No.  1906 — Room  Gown  with  Large 
Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  36,  40  and  44  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  for  36-inch 
bust,  seven  and  five-eighths  yards  of  twenty  - 
aeven-inch  material,  or  four  and  one-eighth 
yards  of  forty-four-inch  material.  The  col- 
lar of  this  negligee  is  very  new.  This  is  a  very  good 
style  wrapper.  It  is  easy  to  make  and  yet  it  is  dainty. 
The  flowered  lawns  are  pretty  developed  like  this 
model,  and  so  are  the  bordered  materials  when  the 
border  is  used  as  the  trimming.  It  i3  also  practical 
for  heavy  materials.   Price  of  this  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1459 


No.  1 459 -Combina- 
tion Corset-Cover  and 
Knickerbockers 

Pattern  cut  for  34,36,38  and 
40  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  36-inch  bust, four 
and  one-eighth  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  three  and  one-eighth 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial. This  combination 
may  have  the  drawers  either 
gathered  into  a  band  at  the 
kneesor  hanging  loose.  Price 
of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1459' 


1906 


The  pattern  designs  illustrated  on  this 
page  are  sure  to  appeal  to  the  home  woman. 
1  In  the  first  place,  they  are  all  of  them  the 
I  sort  of  garments  that  should  be  included  in 
the  summer  wardrobe,  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  combine  smartness  with  sim- 
plicity. The  patterns  may  be  ordered  from 
the  nearest  of  the  following  pattern  depots: 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  Fireside,  1538  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado.  Be  sure  to  state  exact  number 
and   size   of  the   pattern   you  desire 


No.  2039— Blouse  for  Embroidered 
Patterns 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.36,38,  40,  42  and  44  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  materia]  required 
for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  two  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
A  simple  embroidered  design  will  make  this 
waist  very  attractive.   Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1596 
No.  1597 

No.  1596 — New-Style  Blouse  without  Belt 

Cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust.  Material 
for36-inch  bust,  one  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  one  and  five-eighths  yards 
of  lace.     The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  1 597— Scant  Skirt  Gathered  at  Waist 

Cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist.  Material  for 
26-inch  waist, two  and  seven-eighths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material.    Price  of  this  pattern,  ten  cents 


A  simple  dress  of  batiste  or  lawn  is  a 
-^useful  costume  for  summer  wear. 
Made  like  the  model  shown  on  this  page 
in  patterns  Nos.  1596  and  1597,  it  would, 
be  appropriate  for  church  wear,  evening 
entertainments,  or  to  wear  to  se  ving 
circles  and  visiting.  The  waist  may  be 
made  either  with  or  without  a  collar. 
The  yoke  and  the  cuffs  are'  mace  of 
white  embroidery,  though  lace  may 
be  substituted  if  desired.  The  skirt 
is  rather  scant,  with  slight  gathers  at 
the  waist-line.  It  may  be  finished  with 
a  band  of  embroidery  to  match  the 
embroidery  on  the  waist,  or  it  may  be 
plain.  A  soft  girdle  of  colored  ribbon 
gives  an  attractive  finishing  touch  to 
this  simple  dress. 

The  .two  waists  shown  at  the  top  of 
the  page  are  both  practical  and  dainty. 
No.  2039  was  especially  designed  for 
the  embroidered-waist  patterns  and  is  a 
good  model  to  use  in  making  up  these 
embroidered  waists. 

The  combination  pattern,  No.  1644,  is 
a  particularly  good  one.  It  includes 
three  garments,  the  plain  corset-cover, 
the  open  drawers  and  the  petticoat  sec- 
tion, which  covers  the  back  of  the  draw- 
ers and  is  included  in  the  side  seams. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  June  8,  191 


The  Gift  Club 


Jean    ^V^^^/  West 
Secretary 

THESE  glorious  spring  days  fill  me 
with  the  keenest  desire  to  close  my 
desk,  lock  up  my  office,  throw  away 
the  key  and  wander  off  into  the  woods  and 
fields  with  my  camera  tucked  under  one 
arm  and  a  book  under  the  other.  I'd  like 
to  stop  at  your  homes,  my  Club  girls,  and 
try  to  persuade  you  to  put  your  work  and 
worry  and  cares  aside  and  come  out 
and  be  "knee-deep  in  June"  with  me.  But  I 
can't  do  it!  You  girls  keep  me  so  busy, 
here  in  town  that  I  haven't  a  minute  to 
spare,  and  I  know  that  you  are  busy,  too. 
This  Gift  Club  of  ours  makes  me  think 
of  a  big  hive  of  bees !  We're  all  buzzing 
away  as  hard  as  we  can,  and  we  haven't 
even  a  Queen  Bee,  for  your  Secretary  is 
just  as  busy  as  any  one  of  you ! 

It  is  not  every  hive,  however,  that  can 
^produce  the  kind  of  honey  that  our  "bees" 
make — beautiful  things  for  their  homes 
.'and  themselves,  lovely  silver  and  exqui- 
site jewelry!  I  think  that  we  are  the  only 
hive  in  the  world  that  is  making  this  par- 
ticular brand  of  honey ! 
■;  I've  been  writing  letters  all  morning 
:long  to  girls  who  have  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain the   mystery   of    The   Gift  Club. 
;  Those    dear,    doubtful    girls    who  can 
:  hardly  believe  that  it  is  all  true !  But 
they'll  be  convinced  when  they  hear  from 
me!    As  I've  often  said  before,  any  girl, 
OMjwhere,  can  become  a  member  of  The 
Gift  Club  and  get  just  as  many  of  the 
splendid  gifts  in  our  Cupboard  as  she 
wants,  without  spending  a  single  penny 
for  them ! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  read  a  few  letters 
from  members  of  our  Club?  They  will 
show  you  better  than  anything  I  can  say 
just  how  much  the  Club  is  helping  our 
Farii  and  Fireside  girls  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true. 

Dear  Miss  West: 

I  do  so  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
beautiful  embroidery-set  that  you  sent 
me.  I've  been  having  the  j  oiliest  time 
this  afternoon  sitting  out  on  the  porch 
embroidering  the  corset-cover.  My 
chum  came  over,  and  when  I  showed  her 
all  the  perforated  patterns  and  the  cor- 
set-cover and  centerpiece  stamped  ready 
to  be  embroidered,  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her  eyes.  She  wants  to  join  our 
Gift  Club,  too,  so  that  she  can  have 
some  of  these  lovely  presents.  It  does 
not  seem  as  though  I  did  any  work  at 
all  for  the  set.  M.  L.,  Kansas. 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  a  little  school- 
girl in  Ohio.    She  says  : 

Dear  Jean  West  : 

I'm  so  glad  that  vacation  is  almost 
here,  because  then  I'll  have  more  time 
for  the  Club.  I  just  love  everything 
about  it,  and  when  I'm  through  school, 
I'm  going  to  pitch  in  and  work  like  a 
beaver  to  get  all  those  dandy  presents  . 
that  you  have  stowed  away  in  your 
magic  Cupboard.  You  are  so  generous 
to  us  girls,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
\  one  could  fail  to  appreciate  it ! 

'  Our  girls  certainty  do  appreciate  this 
opportunity  that  is  open  to  them  to  get 
the  things  they've  always  longed  for — 
there's  no  doubt  about  that !  Just  read 
this  letter  and  see : 

If  two  months  ago  anyone  had  told 

•  me  that  I  could  get  silver  for  my  table, 
lace  curtains  for  my  living-room  and  a 
beautiful  little  clock,  all  without  spend- 
ing a  penny  for  them,  I  should  have 
said  they  were  crazy.    But  since  then 

.  I've  found  The  Gift  Club,  and  now  I 
know  that  the  girls  who  write  you  such 
glowing  letters  do  not  half  express  what 
they  really  feel  about  the  Club.  I've 
tried  again  and  again  to  thank  you  for 
the  lovely  things  that  you've  given  me, 

I  but  I  can't  do  it.  Really,  I  do  think 
that  your  idea  of  paying  us  for  our 
work  in  gifts  instead  of  in  money  is 
splendid.  It's  often  so  hard  for  us 
farm  women  to  get  to  town  and  buy  the 
things  we  want,   and  it's  just  fine  to 

:  know  that  you  are  right  there,  willing 
to  do  that  very  thing  for  us ! 

,  There  !  Do  you  wonder  that  I'm  proud 
and  happy  to  be  at  the  head  of  The  Gift 
Club  when  I  receive  letters  like  that? 

!  Here  is  just  a  wee  bit  of  a  note  from  a 
Gift  Club  girl  who  seems  to  be  overcome 
at  her  own  good  fortune: 

Can  it  be  I,  or  am  I  dreaming?  That 
beautiful  manicure-set  came,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  it  is  really  mine.  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times ! 

A  girl  from  Maine  writes : 

We  are  two  sisters,  Miss  West,  and 
we  need  all  kinds  of  things — clothes 


principally.    If  there  is  any  chance  to 
earn  them  in  The  Gift  Club,  do  let  us 
'   join.  •      -  •  •  • 

I've  just  answered  that  note  and  told 
my  new  little  friend  that  we  try  to  pro- 
vide whatever  our  girls  want.  If  we 
haven't  the  one  particular  thing  in  our 
Gift  Cupboard  that  your  heart  is  set  on, 
we'll  have  it  there  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson!  There  is  just  one  thing 
that  I  want  to  do  and  that  is  to  please  the 
members  of  our  Club  and  make  them 
happy  as  larks  all  the  day  long. 

Remember  that  The  Gift  Club  is  for 
every  girl  and  woman  reader  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  who  wants  for  herself  and 
her  home  the  many  little  luxuries  and 
dainty  fixings  that  it  is  impossible  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  family  income.  Let 
me  tell  you  our  secret.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
whisper  it — on  paper — if  you  will  tell  me 
your  name  and  address.  Just  a  line  on  a 
postal  card  will  bring  you  a  prompt  reply. 

Do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  I  shall 
save  a  place  for  you  in  our  Club. 


Secretary,  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALUE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.    Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange.  Mass.  for  booklet  H  J 


ONLY  $10.  GASH 

Balance  $5  a  month, 
buys  this  three-year 
GUARANTEED  Buggy. 
Write  today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

of  Baggies,  Surreys,  Spring  and  Farm  Wagons. 
Century  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  4SS  Ea»t  St.  Louis,  III. 


AGENTS— At  Last! 

at  sells  in  every  home.  Mad* 
grade  carbon  steel.  15  tools  in 
one.  Farmers,  Plumber*, 
Machinists,  auto  owners  de- 
lighted with  it.  Cut  shows 
vise  in  use.  A  machine  shop 
for  the  home  and  store. 
Demand  enormous.  Sales 
easy.  Big  profits.  Write  for 
10  in.  sample  freetoworkers. 
THOMAS  TOOL  CO.        G94G  Barny  St.,  DAYTON,  9. 
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Shingles. 
Slate  and  Tile 
become  loose 
and  blow  off— 


oo 


Quality  Certified — Durability  Guaranteed 

is  tighter  than  tight— sold  under  a  1 5-year  guarantee 
— costs  iess  money— put  up  in  roils  or  shingles 

YOU  know  and  we  know  that  wood  shingles  warp  in  the 
sun  and  rain,  become  loose  and  blow  off — that  the  quality  of  wood 
shingles  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  While  tile  makes  a  handsome  roof,  it 
is  heavy  and  expensive — it  will  not  stand  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  repair  expense,  on  account  of  the  cracking  and  breaking 
of  the  clay  tiles,  is  something  enormous.  Tin  roofing  is  expensive  to  apply, 
requires  constant  repair  of  broken  joints  and  rusts  out  completely  in  a  short 
time.  Corrugated  metal  roofing,  because  of  the  poor  galvanizing  used  today,  re- 
quires constant  repainting,  and  in  spite  of  this  will  soon  rust  out  and  go  to  pieces. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  put  up  in  both  rolls 
and  shingles,  and  guaranteed  for  15  years 


General  Roofing, U.S.  A/e 

Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers. 

GENERAL 

York,  Pa. 


Save  money  and  get  a  better 
quality  of  roofing.  Ready  roofing — 
Rubber,  Mica  or  Gravel  finishes — on 
account  of  small  expense  of  application, 
low  cost,  really  wonderful  durability  (having 
been  tested  on  the  roof  for  twenty  years) 
will  save  you  money  and  insure  your  getting 
a  better  quality  of  roofing. 

Millions  of  rolls  of  Certain-teed  Roof- 
ing now  giving  satisfaction  on  the  roof.  Re- 
member we  are  not  coming  to  you  with  an  untried, 
experimental  roof  covering —  Certain-teed  Roofing 

is  weatherproof — millions  of  rolls  are  in  actual  use 
on  the  roofs  all  over  the  world  today.  There  was  a 
time  when  ready  roofing  was  an  experiment — but 
that  day  was  passed  years  ago  with  us. 

When  you  buy  ready  roofing  from  your  local  dealer 
see  that  the  Certain-teed  label  shown  on  the  roll 
to  the  left  is  pasted  on  each  roll  and  you  will  be 
protected  from  paying  double  what  the  roofing  is 
worth  and  be  assured  of  getting  roofing  of  maxi- 
mum durability. 


Try  Certain-teed  Roofing  at  our 
risk.  The  fifteen-year  guarantee  pro- 
tects you  in  every  detail.  Certain- 
teed  Roofing  means  quality  certified 
and  durability  guaranteed.  So  you 
really  are  trying  it  at  our  risk.  See 
your  local  dealer  today — insist  on  this 
guarantee  on  every  roll. 

At  Least  Investigate 

—every  far-sighted  person  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  knowing  about  this  won- 
derful, modern  product  which  saves  money, 
time  and  labor  and  is  indestructible.  So 
send  in  this  coupon  for  our  book  D-5 
"How  to  Build  for  Less  Money" 
it  is  free  for  asking — and  it  will  tell 
you  all  about  this  roofing.  ^  .. 


ROOFING 

Marseilles,  III. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MFG.  COMPANY 

E.  St.  Louis,  III. 
San  Francisco*  Cat. 


Without  obligation  on 
my  part,  please  send  me 
your  book,  D-5.  "How  to  Build  for  LESS 
Money,"  and  I  will  read  it.  This  book  is  to  be 
sent  to  me  postpaid  and  absolutely  free. 


State- 


